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TRACES  OF  ARAB  INFLUENCE  IN  PORTUGAL 

To  investigate  the  traces  of  Arab  influence  in  Portugal 
is  a  fascinating  study,  for  it  enables  one  to  establish  contacts 
with  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Portuguese  people  as  well 
as  with  their  monuments  and  their  art.  It  is  to  facilitate  this 
study  by  forming  a  historical  background  that  threads  of 
history  have  been  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  following  notes. 

In  the  fifth  century  A.D.  the  Visigoths  superseded  the' 
Romans  as  overlords  of  Iberia  or  Spain,  of  which  Portugal 
then  formed  part.  By  the  commencement  of  the  eighth 
century,  the  Goths  of  Spain  had  lost  their  valour  and  de¬ 
generated  into  a  corrupt  and  luxury-loving  aristocracy  and 
an  oppressed,  disheartened  serfdom  incapable  of  defence. 
At  this  period  of  Gothic  debasement,  according  to  tradition, 

Florinda,  or  Cava,  as  she  is  called  by  the  Muslims,  the 

daughter  of  Count  Julian,  governor  of  Ceuta,  was  being 

educated  at  King  Roderick’s  court  at  Toledo  when  she 

was  betrayed  by  that  monarch.  In  revenge,  her  father 
informed  Musa  ben  Noseyr,  the  Arab  governor  of  North 
Africa,  of  the  defenceless  State  of  Spain.  Musa  ben  Noseyr 
thereupon,  communicated  with  the  Khalif  at  Damascus,  and 
in  710  A.D.,  sent  his  general  Tarif  across  the  Straits,  the 
Arab  Bab-ez-Zaqaq,  to  raid  the  coast  of  Andalusia.  Tarif, 
who  landed  in  Spain  at  a  spot  known  ever  since  as  Tarifa, 
plundered  Algeciras  and  then,  on  his  return  to  Africa,  con¬ 
firmed  the  report  as  to  the  great  facilities  for  invasion  with 
which  Count  Julian  had  charmed  the  ears  of  Musa  ben  Noseyr. 
The  following  year,  therefore,  Musa  ben  N9seyr  dispatched 
his  Moorish  general,  Tariq  ben  Malik,  to  continue  operations 
north  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Tariq  landed  at  the  rock 
which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name,  Jabal-T&riq,  Gibraltar, 
and  with  a  force  of  twelve  thousand  Berbers  defeated  Rode¬ 
rick  and  an  army  of  Visigoths  from  seventy  to  eighty  thou¬ 
sand  strong.  As  a  result  of  this  colossal  victory,  at  the  Battle 
of  the  Guadalete,  near  Cadiz,  Tariq  brought  practically  the 
whole  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  under  the  sway  of  the  Khalif 
at  Damascus. 
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The  most  westerly  portions  of  these  Arab  conquests  were 
divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  three  provinces 
known  collectively  as  the  Gharb,  (west)  and  comprising 
Belatha,  dominated  by  the  important  cities  of  Lisbon  (then 
known  as  Al-Ashbunah),  Sintra  (then  known  as  Chintra  or 
Zjntiras),  Santarem  (then  Chantarin  or  Chantireyn )  and 
Almada  (then  Al-Ma‘  dan) .  South  of  the  Tagus  was  Al- 
Qassr  comprising  what  is  now  the  Portuguese  province  of 
Alentejo,  and  Al-Faghar  or  Chenchir,  present-day  Algarve, 
the  southernmost  province  of  Portugal.  Although  Portugal 
is  not  so  rich  as  Spain  in  magnificent  buildings  of  Arab  origin, 
the  imprint  of  the  Arab  occupation  on  the  national  character 
of  the  Portuguese  is  still  remarkably  noticeable.  That  occu¬ 
pation  lasted  over  five  hundred  years  in  the  south  of  Portugal, 
and  nearly  three  hundred  years  in  the  north,  and  during  that 
period  Portugal  hewed  out  her  independence  and  wrenched 
herself  free  from  Spain. 

Strictly,  the  designation  “  Moor  ”  should  only  be  applied 
to  the  Berbers  of  North  Africa  who  were  converted  to  Islam 
by  the  Muslim  Arabs,  and  established  in  Spain  by  their  Arab 
masters.  “  Moor  ”  is  generally  used,  however,  to  signify  the 
Arabs  and  other  Muslims  in  Spain,  and  it  is  in  its  usual 
acceptation  that  the  term  is  employed  in  this  article. 

One  of  the  first  traces  of  Arab  influence  in  Portugal  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  investigator  is  the  present  Portu¬ 
guese  name  of  the  capital,  Lisboa.  This  designation  is  evolv¬ 
ed  from  Al-Ashbunah,  Luxbona  or  Uxbona,  the  Arab  ver¬ 
sions  of  Olisipo  or  Olisipone,  the  appellation  supposed  to  have 
been  bestowed  on  the  city  by  Ulysses,  its  legendary  founder. 
Unfortunately,  few  Arab  texts  and  inscriptions  have  been 
discovered  in  that  part  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  which  after¬ 
wards  became  Portugal,  but  it  has  been  established  that  in 
or  about  714  A.D.  ‘Abdul  ‘Aziz  ben  Musa,  a  son  of  the  govern¬ 
or  of  Africa,  Musa  ben  Noseyr,  captured  Lisbon.  About 
138  A.H.  755  A.D.,  Abdu’r-Rahman  I.  came  into  power  at 
Cordova,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  few  years  later  he  visited 
his  western  dorrfinions,  and  gave  orders  for  the  construction 
of  the  Great  Mosque  at  Al-Ashbunah  on  the  site  now  occupied 
by  Lisbon  Cathedral.  Probably  some  of  the  foundations  of 
this  Christian  building  originally  supported  the  Muslim  house 
of  prayer.  A  subterranean  passage  which  may  have  served 
to  connect  the  mosque  with  the  castle  towering  behind  it  is 
still  in  existence,  and  inside  the  cathedral  cloisters  is  a 
magnificent  iron  screen,  a  relic  probably  of  the  fine  metal¬ 
work  of  Arab  days. 
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Lisbon  Castle,  dating  back  to  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
was  much  strengthened  by  the  Arabs  and  bears  considerable 
resemblance  to  fortresses  in,  Barbary.  The  hill  on  which 
the  castle  stands  was  the  heart  of  the  Arab  city,  and  then, 
as  ever  since,  supported  on  its  back  a  network  of  ancient 
streets.  The  city  walls,  of  which  numerous  fragments  remain, 
are  thought  by  some  experts  to  have  been  Arab  additions. 
These  authorities  surmise  that  the  Visigoths  inherited  from 
their  Roman  predecessors  the  bare  castle  of  Lisbon  ( Olisipo ), 
and  that  it  was  not  until  the  advent  of  the  Arabs  that  the 
increasing  importance  of  the  city  necessitated  the  construction 
of  encircling  walls.  Lisbon  was  one  of  the  most  strongly 
defended  Arab  cities  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  For  that 
reason,  before  attempting  its  conquest  in  1147  A.D.,  Afonso 
Henriques,  the  first  King  of  Portugal,  solicited  the  aid  of  a 
band  of  crusaders  who,  on  their  way  to  Palestine,  had  been- 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  Portugal  from  storms  which 
threatened  the  safety  of  their  cockle-boats.  One  of  the  cru¬ 
saders,  an  Englishman,  Osbern  by  name,  wrote  some  letters 
which  have  been  preserved  and  printed  in  the  Portugaliae 
Molrumenta  Historica,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Academy  of 
Lisbon.  One  of  these  interesting  documents  contains  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Arab  walls: — 

“  On  the  summit  of  the  round  hill  there  rises  the 
fortress,  whence,  to  right  and  left,  two  arms  of  the  wall 
descend  gradually  to  the  river  bank  where  another  wall 
unites  them.” 

These  walls  encircled  the  whole  Arab  city  of  Al-Ash- 
bunah,  much  as  the  ramparts  of  Sesimbra  enclosed  that  pic¬ 
turesque  town,  south  of  the  Tagus.  Of  the  eight  gates  of 
Lisbon  existing  in  Arab  days  one  is  still  intact,  namely  the 
Gate  of  Martin  Moniz,  called  after  the  warrior  who  forced 
his  body  into  the  crack  of  the  half-open  door,  to  enable  the 
King  of  Portugal’s  troops  to  enter  after  a  tough  siege  lasting 
from  July  to  October  1 147  A.D.  The  Arabs  were  unable  to 
close  the  door  which  they  had  unbolted  to  reconnoitre,  and 
the  Portuguese  streamed  into  the  city  over ‘Moniz’s  corpse. 
The  remaining  gateways  are  now  merely  arches,  and  seem 
to  stand  gaping  in  astonishment  at  the  changes  they  have  wit¬ 
nessed.  One  of  these  is  designated  Arco  das  Port  as  do  Mar, 
“  Archway  of  the  Sea  Gates,”  a  reminder  that  in  the  days  of 
the  Arab  domination  the  Tagus  extended  over  what  is  now  a 
broad  strip  of  land,  occupied  by  warehouses  and  a  high-road. 

Close  to  the  Great  Mosque  of  Al-Ashbunah  was  the 
Palace  of  Administration  of  Abdu’r-Rahman,  or  Al-Jamae, 
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considered  by  some  authorities  to  be  the  origin  of  Alfama, 
the  present-day  designation  of  a  thickly  populated  district 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cathedral.  Other  antiquari¬ 
ans  have  assumed  that  the  word  Alfama  meant  “  refuge,” 
and  implied  that  inside  the  ramparts  the  population  was 
protected  by  the  defences  of  the  castle.  Another  explanation 
of  the  word  Alfama  is  that  it  indicated  the  presence  of  baths 
al-hamma  ( hammam )  served  by  thermal  springs  in  the 
heart  of  the  city.  Idrisi,  the  twelfth-century  Arab  geog¬ 
rapher  who  visited  Lisbon  before  1154  A.D.,  referred  to 
these  waters  which  are  employed  nowadays  for  medicinal 
purposes  in  bathing  establishments  called  alcagarias,  situated 
in  the  Alfama.  According  to  the  crusader  Osbern,  these 
springs  were  utilized  for  public  baths  when  he  was  in  Lisbon 
in  1147  A.D.  Incidentally,  several  spas  in  Spain  are  also 
Jknown  by  the  name  Alhama.  The  Lisbon  Alfama,  an  aristoc¬ 
ratic  residential  quarter  of  the  Goths  when  the  Arabs  captured 
the  city,  descended  in  the  social  scale  after  the  Christians 
became  masters  of  Lisbon  in  the  twelfth  century.  When  the 
Christian  population  increased,  the  Jews  were  segregated  in 
the  Alfama  and  it  became  the  home  of  merchants,  theft  of 
petty  shopkeepers,  and  nowadays  the  majority  of  the’  resi¬ 
dents  are  waterside  folk.  Although  the  poorest  quarter  of 
the  city,  the  Alfama  is  a  most  picturesque  district  with  a  his¬ 
torical  background  second  to  none,  and  in  its  narrow  streets, 
narrow  as  those  of  any  eastern  city,  several  fragments  of  the 
Arab  walls  are  to  be  found.  Even  the  twelfth-century 
Osbern  was  struck  by  the  tiny  alleys,  and  mentioned  that  the 
majority  were1  not  more  than  seven  feet  wide.  There  are 
to-day  many  lanes  which  do  not  exceed  these  measurements 
and  appear  even  narrower,  owing  to  the  great  height  of  the 
old  houses,  with  latticed,  closely-shuttered  windows  reminis¬ 
cent  of  those  belonging  to  the  women’s  apartments  in  the 
Orient. 

The  Costa  do  Castelo  or  circular  road  round  the  castle 
hill  was  one  of  the  main  traffic  arteries  of  Lisbon  in  Arab 
times,  and  is  still  a  much-used  highway.  Arrifanas  or  kitch¬ 
en  gardens  are  cultivated  in  the  same  manner  as  by  the 
Arabs  on  its  slopes,  which,  because  of  their  steepness,  were 
known  until  the  seventeenth  century  as  Alfungera.  This 
designation,  according  to  the  Arabic  scholar  Sousa,  is  the 
diminutive  of  Hajarun,  a  stone,  and  referred  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil.  The  M our  aria,  “  Moorish  Quarter”  of  Lisbon, 
is  as  rich  in  historical  ' interest  as  its  neighbour  the  Alfama. 
The  Mouraria  was  conceded  to  the  Muhammadans  by  King 
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Afonso  Henriques,  after  his  capture  of  Lisbon  in  1147  A.D., 
and  in  its  cavern-like  shops,  and  on  its  flower-bedecked  roofs 
and  balconies,  the  strains  of  the  fado  are  often  heard  to  the 
accompaniment  of  string  instruments  of  definitely  eastern 
origin.  The  fado — the  Portuguese  meaning  of  the  word  is 
“  fate  ” — is  a  song  which  has  evolved  during  the  past  century, 
and  has  been  sponsored  in  the  Mouraria.  Though  of  recent 
growth,  the  fado  has  its  roots  in  antiquity  and  expresses  the 
fatalism  which  was  a  legacy  of  the  Arabs  to  the  Portuguese. 
Ethnologically  the  fado  is  of  supreme  interest ;  the  cadence, 
the  rhythm,  the  underlying  sadness  of  the  fado  prove  that 
Arab  influence  percolating  through  the  centuries  still  contri¬ 
butes  a  share  to  the  make-up  of  the  Portuguese,  who,  inci¬ 
dentally,  are  amongst  the  most  patient  and  polite  peoples  of 
Europe.  There  is  about  the  Portuguese  a  permanent,  gentle 
melancholy  which  lends  even  to  the  peasants  a  striking  dig¬ 
nity.  Kismet,  the  fatalism  of  the  East,  is  far  more  conspic¬ 
uous  in  the  Portuguese  than  in  their  neighbours  the  Spaniards. 
A  homely  but  none  the  less  significant  instance  is  the  usual 
adqaonition  “  Tenha  paciencia  !  meaning  “  Have  patience,” 
to  Portuguese  beggars  who  are  importunate.  This  remark, 
which  causes  Portuguese  men  and  women  who  have  been 
soliciting  alms  to  proceed  quietly  on  their  way  empty-handed, 
lets  loose  a  flood  of  abuse  from  Spanish  mendicants,  as  the 
writer  has  learnt  from  first-hand  experience.  The  Alfama 
and  Mouraria  were  not  erased  by  the  great  earthquake  of 
1 755  which  shattered  a  very  large  section  of  Lisbon,  and  their 
Arab  association  imbue  both  these  districts  with  unique 
individuality. 

The  markets  of  Lisbon  with  their  surrounding  shops  and 
stalls  recall  the  bazaars  of  Asia,  even  down  to  the  alcofas,  the 
bags  used  by  the  shoppers  of  to-day  as  in  Arab  times.  Carts 
drawn  by  oxen  and  mules  are  conspicuous  in  the  traffic. 
These  vehicles  have  not  changed  since  the  morning  of  time, 
and,  like  the  patient  donkeys  laden  with  market  produce, 
seem  to  belong  to  the  past  rather  than  to  thh  present,  to  the 
East  rather  than  to  the  West. 

The  officials  who  administered  Muslim  Spain  were 
Emirs,  directly  responsible  to  the  Khalifate.  Beneath  the 
Emirs  were  Waits,  governors  of  important  cities,  and  Qa’ids 
in  charge  of  smaller  towns.  Incidentally,  the  title  of  Alcaide, 
denoting  administrators  of  provinces  or  castles,  was  in  current 
use  until  fairly  recently  in  Portugal  and  is  still  bestowed  on 
certain  officials  in  Spain.  To  the  Walis  of  Al-Ashbftnah  is 
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due  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  Arab  origin  in  Portugal, 
namely  the  Royal  Palace  at  Sintra,  sometimes  called  “  The 
Alhambra  of  Portugal,”  situated  about  seventeen  miles  from 
Lisbon.  Sintra,  with  its  hills  and  forests,  its  abundant  water- 
supply  and  semi-tropical  vegetation,  captivated  the  Walis 
who  quickly  recognized  its  possibilities  as  a  hill-station  in 
which  to  escape  from  the  heat  of  Lisbon.  High  above  the 
palace  which  they  founded  towers  the  fortress,  known  to  this 
day  as  Casielo  dos  Mouros,  “  Moorish  Castle,”  which  acted 
as  watch-tower  and  defence  for  the  Walis’  beautiful  residence 
situated  in  what  is  now  the  centre  of  Sintra  town.  The 
ancient  “  Moorish  Castle,”  composed  of  five  towers  and  stout 
battlemented  walls  communicating  with  each  other  by 
means  of  inside  staircases,  is  reminiscent  of  many  of  the  old 
Deccan  forts,  for  the  rocks  and  boulders  in  which  the  em¬ 
inence  abounds  have  been  utilized  to  reinforce  the  masonry. 
Much  labour  was  devoted  to  insuring  an  efficient  water-supply, 
and  inside  the  fortifications  there  is  a  remarkable  under¬ 
ground  tank  or  cistern  filled  permanently  by  a  spring  of  pure 
water,  and  protected  by  a  masonry  roof  with  openings  large 
enough  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  pails  and  pitchers.  The 
entrance  to  the  tank  is  by  a  massive  Moorish  doorway,  and 
a  flight  of  steps  leads  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  Nearby  are 
some  ruined  apartments  in  which  are  distinguishable,  after 
this  long  lapse  of  centuries,  bins  intended  probably  for  storing 
grain.  There  is  a  legend  to  the  effect  that  a  wealthy  Arab 
monarch  was  buried  with  all  his  wealth  in  this  hill-side 
stronghold.  In  the  lovely  grounds  there  is  a  ruined  building 
still  known  as  the  Mesquita  or  Mosque.  It  is  probable  that 
the  first  King  of  Portugal,  Afonso  Henriques,  who  captured 
Sintra  as  well  as  Lisbon  from  the  Arabs,  utilized  the  Arab 
masonry  to  convert  the  mosque  on  this  site  into  a  church. 

Sintra  Royal  Palace  radiates  an  atmosphere  of  luxury 
and  refinement,  and  although  successively  augmented  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries  by  the  Kings  of  Portu¬ 
gal  it  has  retained  many  of  its  Arab  characteristics.  The 
oldest  walls  consist  of  rubble  bonded  with  brick,  a  method 
of  construction  which  proves  their  Arab  origin  and  that  is 
familiar  to  all  architects  acquainted  with  the  Orient.  In  his 
authoritative  Monumentos  de  Portugal  (1886)  Sr.  Vilhena 
Barbosa  stated  that  the  palace  in  its  general  outlines  is  per¬ 
fectly  Arab  and  was  merely  modified  by  the  Portuguese 
royalties.  Most  of  the  embellishments  also  are  in  Moorish 
style  so  that  the  palace  is  a  mine  of  information  for  the  visitor 
interested  in  traces  of  Arab  influence.  Horse-shoe  arches, 
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ajimeces  or  twin  windows,  ornate  wooden  ceilings  executed 
by  Arab  artists  for  Christian  kings,  interior  courtyards  and 
gardens  with  fountains,  superb  tiles — all  these  figure  in  the 
palace  decorations. 

One  of  the  most  important  legacies  of  the  Arabs  to 
Portugal  are  tiles  or  azulejos,  the  name  of  which  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  azzo-lujo  or  zalleja  meaning  “  smooth,”  or  zulei- 
ja  “  a  varnished  tile.”  In  Sintra  Palace  there  are  examples 
of  every  variety  of  tile,  including  some  that  date  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Walls.  There  are  no  less  than  five  types  of  these 
ancient  polychrome  tiles  on  the  floor  of  the  original  palace- 
mosque,  now  a  chapel.  They  belong  to  the  period  when 
each  coloured  fragment  was  fired  separately  and  then  placed 
together  mosaic  fashion,  and  in  delicacy  and  colour  they  are 
nearly  equal  to  the  oldest  Arab  tiles  at  Cordova.  The  semi-, 
circular  alcove  containing  the  chapel  altar  was  formerly  the 
mihrab  of  the  mosque,  while  the  ceiling  is  the  product  of  four¬ 
teenth-century  Arab  artificers.  These  gifted  workers  continued 
to  beautify  Portuguese  structures  for  many  generations  after 
the'country  had  become  an  independent  Christian  kingdom. 
This  woodwork  is  known  in  Portugal  as  alfarje,  and  the  chapel 
ceiling  at  Sintra  is  as  fine  a  specimen  as  any  in  the  Alhamb¬ 
ra  at  Granada  or  the  Alcazar  at  Seville.  The  boarded 
surface  is  covered  with  wooden  strips  which  form  various 
designs,  and  the  colouring  is  the  original — black,  red,  blue 
and  white — producing  the  effect  of  richly  woven  tapestry. 

Authentic  Moorish  tiles  are  found  in  the  Sala  dos  Arabes, 
“  Arab  Room,”  which,  as  its  name  implies,  was  in  existence 
in  the  days  of  the  Walis.  This  apartment  was  the  kernel  of 
the  old  Arab  palace,  and  still  retains  the  characteristics  im¬ 
printed  upon  it  by  its  original  designers.  In  the  centre  of 
the  floor  is  a  fountain,  and  on  the  walls  are  Moorish  tiles 
which  are  blue,  green  and  white  and  gleam  like  precious 
metal.  This  “  Arab  Room  ”  may  be  likened  to  a  Portuguese 
version  of  the  famous  Sala  de  los  Abencerrages,  “  Hall  of  the 
Bani-Serra,”  in  the  Alhambra.  Fountain,  files  and  eastern 
atmosphere  are  common  to  both.  The  Sala  dos  Arabes  at 
Sintra  overlooks  the  central  interior  courtyard,  on  the  walls 
of  which  there  are  Moorish  tiles  of  many  designs.  Opening 
off  it  is  the  Sala  do  Banho,  “  Bathroom,”  where  jets  of  water 
spring  from  the  walls,  and  where,  as  in  the  hammam  of  the 
East,  coolness  is  to  be  found  even  in  the  hottest  weather. 
The  windows  overlooking  this  attractive  courtyard  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  slender  marble  columns  with  Arab  capitals  sur¬ 
mounted  by  horse-shoe  arches,  and  the  very  similar  to  many 
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that  embellish  Spanish-Arab  buildings  in  Seville.  Round 
a  small  door  leading  from  the  “  Room  of  the  Syrens  ”  is  a 
most  interesting  specimen  of  Moorish  art,  consisting  of  dark 
and  light  tiles  arranged  in  geometrical  design  and  intersected 
by  white  squares  that  form  a  check  pattern.  This  rich  orna¬ 
mentation  is  lightened  by  some  beautiful  black  arabesques  on 
a  white  background  which  fill  the  spandrels. 

The  astronomical  armillary  sphere,  or  skeleton  celestial 
globe  with  circles  divided  into  degrees  for  angular  measure¬ 
ment,  was  introduced  into  Portugal  by  the  Arabs.  This 
instrument,  so  valuable  to  navigators,  was  adopted  in  the 
sixteenth  century  as  a  national  emblem  by  King  Emmanuel 
the  Fortunate  (1495-1521),  in  recognition  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  his  mariners  who,  by  their  discoveries,  added  fresh 
territory  to  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal.  Many  tiles  bearing 
the  armillary  sphere  decorate  Sintra  Palace,  some  executed 
by  Arab  workmen,  others  copied  from  the  originals.  The 
oldest  are  in  the  part  of  the  mansion  constructed  by  King 
John  I.  ( 1385-1433) ,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  discover¬ 
ed  by  that  monarch  in  some  apartment  which  had  been  built 
by  the  Walis. 

Another  fine  example  of  alfarje  work  is  the  ceiling  of 
the  “  Swan  Room.”  The  sides  of  the  ceiling  slope  towards 
the  central  wooden  strip,  and  the  whole  is  divided  into  twenty- 
seven  octagonal  panels  each  of  which  contains  a  beautifully 
painted  swan.  This  art-work,  sprung  from  Arab  seed  and 
blossoming  on  Portuguese  soil,  testifies  to  the  resourcefulness 
of  its  makers  in  utilizing  wood  for  decorative  purposes. 

One  of  the  most  secluded  of  the  palace  enclosures  is 
called  the  “  Mecca  Courtyard.”  Originally  the  palace  mos¬ 
que  was  situated  on  one  side  of  this  charming  little  square, 
and  formerly  the  whole  of  this  section  of  Sintra  was  described 
in  official  documents  by  the  name  of  the  Holy  City.  The 
most  notable  external  features  of  Sintra  Palace  are  two 
enormous  Moorish  chimneys,  recalling  similar  ones  of  small¬ 
er  dimensions  to  be  found  all  over  the  province  of  Algarve. 
The  Sintra  chimneys  belong  to  the  ancient  kitchen  rebuilt 
by  King  John  I.  on  Arab  foundations.  Some  years  back  the 
wall  of  this  apartment  was  examined  by  the  German  archaeo¬ 
logical  expert,  Haupt,  who  expressed  the  opinion  that  it 
belonged  to  the  original  structure. 

As  at  the  Alhambra  at  Granada,  in  Sintra  Palace  there 
is  a  Garden  of  Linderaja.  Until  the  seventeenth  century, 
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this  name,  derived  from  the  Arabic,  was  said  to  have  indi¬ 
cated  originally  a  place  where  visitors  to  the  Walis  waited  for 
interviews.  Then,  to  satisfy  romance,  a  story  was  woven  to 
the  effect  that  the  courtyard  was  called  after  a  beautiful 
wife  of  one  of  the  Walis,  just  as  the  Mirador  de  Lindaraja 
at  Granada  is  said  to  bear  the  name  of  a  Sultana.  The  simi¬ 
larity  between  the  appellations  of  many  of  the  apartments 
and  enclosures  at  Sintra  and  at  the  Alhambra  at  Granada  is 
very  striking.  Both,  for  instance,  have  a  “  Lion  Courtyard,” 
a  “  Room  of  the  Two  Sisters,”  a  “  Garden  of  Lindaraja  ” 
and  a  “  Room  of  the  Ladies.” 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  properties  in  Sintra,  Mon- 
serrate,  now  the  property  of  the  Englishman,  Sir  Herbert 
Cook,  has  some  little-known  associations  with  Muslim  days, 
for  the  land  is  believed  to  have  belonged  at  that  time  to  $ 
wealthy  Mozarab  noble.  This  term  Mozarab  occurs  freq¬ 
uently  in  works  relating  to  Arab  influence  in  the  Iberian 
Peninsula.  It  is  employed  by  some  authors  to  designate 
the  Christians  who  became  converts  to  Islam  under  Muslim 
ruk,  while  other  writers  apply  it  to  those  Christians  who 

retailed  their  faith  under  Muhammadan  governors. 

/ 

In  Arab  times,  Santarem,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tagus  north  of  Lisbon,  was  included  in  the  province  of  Bela- 
tha,  and  was  as  important  a  Muslim  stronghold  as  Al  Ash- 
bunah.  One  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Portugal,  Sanfarem  was 
captured  by  the  Arabs  in  715  A.D.,  and  remained  in  their 
hands  with  a  few  breaks  until  1184  A.D.  Chief  amongst 
the  Arab  relics  are  the  fortifications  and  the  remains  of  the 
Alcagova,  the  ancient  royal  palace.  The  two  valleys  which 
the  town  dominates  bear  Arab  names,  Atamarma  and  Alfange, 
the  first,  according  to  the  noted  Arabic  scholar,  Dr.  David 
Lopes,  meaning  “  Mother  of  Water.” 

Although  the  Arab  domination  was  of  far  shorter  dura¬ 
tion  in  the  north  of  Portugal  than  in  the  south,  there  are 
many  landmarks  of  Arab  origin  right  up  to*the  northern  city 
of  Oporto.  Ever  and  anon  one  espies  grand  old  castles  of 
Arab  outline,  with  square  towers  and  crenellated  bastions, 
which,  in  some  cases,  were  restored  by  their  Christian  over- 
lords.  The  peasants  believe  that  the  spirit  of  the  Arabs  is 
still  present  in  these  strongholds,  and  who  shall  gainsay 
them?  The  Almoravid  Dynasty,  which  arose  in  the  eleventh 
century,  reinforced  the  Arab  imprint  upon  the  people  and 
the  places  of  Portugal  by  recapturing  much  of  the  territory 
which,  with  the  decline  of  the  Ummayad  Khilafat,  had 
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passed  into  Christian  hands.  In  1094  A.D.,  Seyr,  the  general 
of  the  Aimoravids,  made  a  push  as  far  as  the  Mondego  river 
on  which  the  university  town  of  Coimbra  is  situated.  This 
inroad  made  the  wheels  of  history  spin  swiftly,  because,  to 
counteract  the  Muhammadan  advance,  a  powerful  county 
of  Portugal  was  formed  by  Henry  of  Burgundy,  Count  of 
Portugal.  In  the  following  century  this  country  blossomed 
into  an  independent  kingdom  under  Count  Henry’s  son, 
Afonso  Heririques,  first  King  of  Portugal. 

The  southern  shores  of  the  Tagus  and  their  vicinity  are 
rich  in  traces  of  Arab  influence.  Immediately  opposite  the 
western  suburbs  of  Lisbon  is  the  fortress  of  Almada,  the  name 
of  which  means  a  mine,  a  locality  where  some  product  is 
found  in  abundance.  Idrisi,  whose  great-grandfather,  by  the 
way,  was  a  Prince  of  Malaga,  and  who  studied  at  Cordova, 
wrote  of  Almada  as  follows: — - 

»  “  Opposite  Lisbon  is  the  fort  of  Almada,  so  called 

because  the  sea  throws  up  on  the  beach  fragments  of 
gold.  During  the  winter  the  inhabitants  approach  the 
fort  in  search  of  this  metal.  This  is  a  curious  fact 
which  I  myself  observed.” 

It  is  not  so  long  since  remains  of  galleys  were  visible  off 
Almada  beach.  These  were  believed  to  be  the  relics  of  the 
vessels  used  in  those  far-off  days  by  the  gold  seekers. 

Almada  fortress  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation 
and  serves  as  a  barracks.  Like  the  majority  of  Spanish-Arab 
strongholds  it  is  built  of  rubble  and  has  square  towers  with 
quoined  angles.  It  stands  just  above  the  shore  mentioned 
by  Idrisi,  as  though  erected  originally  to  guard  the  deposits 
of  precious  metal. 

To  the  south  of  Almada  lies  Sesimbra,  with  an  Arab 
castle  sufficiently  well  preserved  to  enable  the  visitor  to  realize 
its  former  strength.  Like  Sintra  Castle,  the  Sesimbra  strong¬ 
hold,  square  of  build,  and  possessed  of  five  towers,  is  perched 
on  a  height  domihating  the  surrounding  country.  The  stra¬ 
tegic  importance  of  Sesimbra  was  very  great,  because  it  com¬ 
manded  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sado,  the  western  entrance 
of  the  province  of  Al-Qassr,  and  the  entire  town  was  encircled 
by  the  castle  walls. 

To  the  east  of  Almada,  at  a  height  of  eight  hundred 
feet  above  sea  level,  stands  Palmela  Castle,  the  square  battle¬ 
ments  of  which  denote  their  Arab  origin.  Palmela  was  very 
badly  damaged  by  the  earthquake  of  1 755,  but,  in  Arab  days, 
2* 
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was  immensely  strong  for  the  whole  of  the  summit  of  the 
hill — a  spur  of  the  Arrabida  range — was  occupied  by  the 
fort.  The  views  from  the  summit  are  so  extensive  that  it 
would  have  been  totally  impossible  for  any  enemy,  however 
cautious,  to  take  the  occupants  unawares,  and  the  great 
watch-tower,  from  which  the  muezzin  used  to  call,  is  a  land¬ 
mark  for  miles  around.  At  the  foot  of  this  great  tower  there 
is  a  church  which,  originally,  may  have  been  a  mosque,  and 
which  contains  some  lovely  Moorish  tiles.  Near  the  western 
tower  there  is  also  a  curious  Moorish  kitchen.  In  one  of 
the  walls,  which  in  Christian  times  became  part  of  the  cloist¬ 
ers,  there  are  some  perfect  horse-shoe  arches,  and  it  is  easy  to 
distinguish  the  Arab  masonry  consisting  of  rubble  and  lime- 
hearting. 

Palmela  is  close  to  the  main  road  to  Evora,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Alentejo.  Evora  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
decoration  executed  by  Arab  workmen  under  Christian  rulfc. 
The  brick  arches  in  the  former  royal  palace  at  Evora  are 
attributed  to  Azmede,'  an  Arab  master-mason  whom  King 
John  II.  (1481-1495)  made  a  courtier.  Evora  abounds  in 
elaborate  brick-work  rose- windows  with  florid  patterns, 
lattices  and  gratings.  The  latter,  infinitely  varied  in  design, 
are  reminiscent  of  the  stucco  trellis-work  of  Indian  palaces 
and  were  employed  for  much  the  same  purpose,  to 'guard  the 
windows  of  the  women’s  rooms  and  enable  the  inmates  to 
look  out  without  themselves  being  seen.  The  Arabs  obtained 
wonderful  effects  by  arranging  their  sun-baked  bricks  in  such 
a  fashion  that  as  the  sun’s  rays  fell  on  them  the  various  deco¬ 
rative  motives  were  thrown  into  relief.  Such  sun-baked  bricks 
are  still  in  use  and  are  known  as  adobe . 

The  people  of  Evora,  taller  and  less  stocky  than  the 
northern  Portuguese,  walk  with  the  easy,  swinging  gait  of 
their  Arab  ancestors.  In  Alentejo,  as  in  Algarve,  East  and 
West  appear  to  be  still  locked  in  close  embrace.  This  union 
is  exemplified  in  the  art-work  of  Evora  which  city  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  was  one  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  in  Portugal.  Gothic  architecture  was  influenced  by 
Islamic  styles,  and  there  developed  the  Manueline-Moorish 
scheme  of  embellishments.  Horse-shoe  arches  and  tiles  of 
Arab  origin  appeared  cheek  by  jowl  with  Alentejo  marble, 
bricks  and  granite,  and  then  Evora  began  her  own  manufac¬ 
ture  of  tiles  based  on  Spanish-Arab  models.  There  is  scarce¬ 
ly  any  section  of  the  city  which  does  not  in  some  way  recall 
the  influence  exercised  over  it  by  Muslim  rule,  during  which 
period  Evora  was  known  as  Tebora . 
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Beja,  south  of  Evora,  is  one  of  the  principal  towns  of 
Alentejo,  and  was  first  captured  by  the  Arabs  in  715  A.D. 
Its  ancient  fortress,  which  commands  the  surrounding  plateau 
for  many  miles,  was  frequently  besieged  by  opponents  of  the 
Arabs  and  strengthened  proportionately  by  its  Muslim 
masters.  In  760  A.D.,  the  King  of  Oviedo,  who  had  been  in 
possession  of  Beja  for  seven  years,  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  hold  in  favour  of  Abdu’r-Rahman  I.  The  town  then  re¬ 
mained  in  the  possession  of  Cordova  for  about  a  century  and 
a  half,  and  later  was  again  snatched  from  Christian  hands 
by  the  famous  leader  Almanzor,  ( al-Mansur )  “The 
Victorious,”  the  tenth-century  genius  dictator  of  Cordova. 
The  principal  building  in  Beja,  though  a  former  convent,  is 
almost  as  rich  in  decorations  sprung  from  Arab  sources  as  the 
Royal  Palace  at  Sintra.  These  include  most  attractive 
*l  Moorish-Alentejo  ”  ajimeces  or  twin  windows  of  grey 
marble  with  interlaced  horse-shoe  arches,  while  the  imposing 
cloisters  and  chapter-house  are  lined  with  superb  tiles 
brilliant  with  metallic  glaze,  some  of  Moorish  origin,  others 
manufactured  in  Seville  where  the  Arab  art  traditions  were 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation.  f 

\ 

En  route  to  Lisbon  from  Beja  one  passes  the  town  of 
Alcacer  do  Sal,  Alcacer  of  the  Salt,  the  capital  of  the  former 
Arab  province  Al-Qassar,  and  a  centre  of  the  salt  trade.  The 
picturesque  town  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sado  is  crowned 
by  a  fine  old  Moorish  castle  which  Afonso  Henriques  attempt¬ 
ed  twice  in  vain  to  capture.  Eventually  he  gained  possession 
of  the  stronghold  in  1158  A.D.,  but  it  was  again  in  Arab 
hands  from  1191  to  1217  A.D.  In  the  small  archaeological 
museum  there  are  some  interesting  Arab  tiles  and  a  few  of 
the  rare  Arabic  inscriptions  which  have  been  found  in 
Portugal. 

Not  far  from  Beja,  at  Moura,  meaning  in  Portuguese 
“  The  Moorish  Woman,”  and  known  in  Muslim  times  as 
Ihnanijah  or  Iehnaniah,  there  is  an  imposing  Arab  fort,  one 
tower  of  which  is  called  Torre  Saluquia,  after  the  Arab  heroine 
who  is  said  to  have  thrown  herself  from  its  heights  rather 
than  fall  into  Christian  hands.  Of  Roman  origin,  Moura 
for  several  centuries  belonged  to  the  dominion  of  Cordova. 
The  story  goes  that  in  the  reign  of  the  second  King  of  Portu¬ 
gal  Sancho  I.  (1 185-1211),  the  town  was  conquered  by  the 
Christians,  by  the  following  discreditable  method.  Saluquia 
was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  alcaide.  She  was  young, 
beautiful  and  betrothed  to  Braffna,  the  rich  alcaide  of 
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Castelo  de  Aroche,  some  ten  leagues  distant.  On  his  way 
to  his  bride,  Braffna  was  attacked  by  two  Christian  adven¬ 
turers,  the  brothers  Alvaro  and  Pedro  Rodrigues.  Having 
killed  Braffna  and  his  followers,  these  brothers  and  their  at¬ 
tendants  disguised  themselves  in  the  garments  of  their 
victims  and  proceeded  to  Moura.  Once  in  sight  of  the 
castle,  they  sang  Arab  music,  and  Saluquia  and  her  com¬ 
panions,  mistaking  the  approaching  party  for  the  bridegroom 
and  his  escort,  flung  open  the  castle  gates.  As  soon  as  the 
disguised  Christians  entered  Moura  they  began  to  massacre 
the  population  and,  to  defend  her  honour,  Saluquia  commit¬ 
ted  suicide.  The  inhabitants  irrigate  the  land  with  old  Arab 
water-wheels,  known  as  Engenhos  Mouriscos  and  worked  by- 
donkeys.  In  their  mode  of  thought  and  of  life  these  Alentejo 
folk  have  retained  many  characteristics  of  their  Arab  fore¬ 
bears,  and,  like  the  “  Tower  of  Saluquia,”  they  are  a  reminder 
of  the  days  when  the  crescent  floated  over  the  castle. 

At  Mertola,  close  to  the  Spanish  frontier,  and  to  the 
boundary  between  the  two  Portuguese  provinces  of  Alentejo 
and,  Algarve,  there  are  the  remains  of  a  curious  Arab  quay 
builtWith  Roman  stones,  and  a  dour  old  castle,  also  construct¬ 
ed  Jpy  the  Arabs  with  building  material  originally  used  by 
the  Romans.  The  stronghold  is  perched  above  the  Guadiana 
river,  whose  name  stresses  the  Arab  memories  of  this  charm¬ 
ing  country.  The  principal  church  at  Mertola  is  definitely 
of  Arab  origin  and  its  horse-shoe  arches  must  first  have  been 
part  of  a  mosque.  Nearby  is  a  circular  building  which  has 
been  classified  by  archaeologists  as  Muslim,  and  which  was 
probably  a  tomb.  In  the  vicinity  of  Moura  and  Mertola 
castles  are  various  other  strongholds  which  played  an  import¬ 
ant  role  in  the  days  when  they  were  Muhammadan 
possessions. 

Before  considering  the  traces  of  Arab  influence  in  Al¬ 
garve,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  give  a  thought  to  the  effects 
of  that  influence  on  the  Portuguese  language.  Dr.  David 
Lopes,  the  expert  on  toponomy,  made  a*  classification  of 
Portuguese  names  of  Arab  origin.  In  his  Toponymia  Arabe 
de  Portugal  (Paris  1902)  Dr.  Lopes  pointed  out  that  some 
of  these  names,  consisting  simply  of  Muhammadan  place 
names,  must  have  been  bestowed  by  Arab  settlers  who  called 
their  Portuguese  residences  after  their  original  home  towns. 
For  example,  there  is  a  Mecca  in  the  province  of  Ribatejo 
and  a  Tunis  in  Algarve.  Other  places  were  given  the  appel¬ 
lation  of  some  distinguished  Arab  citizen,  the  name  of  the 
person  being  used  for  geographical  purposes.  This  would 
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account  for  a  place  known  as  Fatima  in  the  province  of 
Portuguese  Extremadura.  Curiously  enough,  that  locality 
has  become  a  site  of  pilgrimage  and  is  developing  into  a 
Portuguese  Lourdes  since  1917.  In  that  year  the  Virgin 
Mary  is  said  to  have  appeared  as  Fatima  to  some  children, 
and  since  then  many  miraculous  cures,  so  it  is  believed,  have 
been  effected  there — but  this  is  by  the  way.  Other  Arab 
place  names  are  derived  from  buildings  or  local  conditions, 
such  as  the  Serra  da  Mesquita,  “  Hills  of  the  Mosque,”  in 
Lower  Alentejo,  and  Alcantara,  meaning  in  Arabic  “  The 
Bridge”  (Al-Qantarah),  which  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
most  important  docks  in  Lisbon,  and  also  of  a  Spanish  town 
possessing  a  remarkable  old  bridge  over  the  Tagus.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Lisbon  there  is  also  a  Gibraltar,  a  reminder  of 
Tariq  and  his  landing  at  Jabal-1  ariq,  Gibraltar. 

*  Mesquita  is  also  a  very  usual  family  name  in  Portugal — 
at  the  moment  of  writing  there  are  eighteen  separate  entries 
under  this  name  in  the  Lisbon  telephone-directory,  and 
twelve  under  Cid.  The  latter  surname  is  a  corruption  of 
Seyyid,  the  title  of  which  was  bestowed  by  his  Arab  followers 
upon  the  tenth  century  Spanish  hero,  Rodrigo  Diaz  of  Bjkar, 
known  in  history  simply  as  “  The  Cid.”  There  arc,  at  lqjst, 
a  dozen  families  of  Cid  now  resident  in  Lisbon. 

Dr.  David  Lopes  has  explained  how  Latin  nominative 
terminations  a,  i  and  u  were  converted  by  the  Arabs  into  a 
and  o.  For  instance,  the  name  of  the  town  Mertola  from 
Myrtili  and  of  the  river  Tejo,  the  Portuguese  for  Tagus,  from 
Tagu.  In  this  last  example  the  less  common  alteration  of 
g  into  j  has  also  taken  place.  The  Arabs  too  frequently 
dropped  the  first  letter  of  proper  names  when  that  letter  was 
a  vowel.  For  example,  Alolie  became  Louie,  the  name  of 
a  town  in  Algarve. 

The  name  Almocovar  (al-maqbarah)  which  denoted  the 
Arab  Cemetery  in  Lisbon  that  existed  until  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  continued  after  the  demolition  of  the  ceme¬ 
tery  to  designate  this  site  right  up  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
These  etymological  studies,  if  given  the  treatment  they  merit, 
would  occupy  many  pages. 

In  the  province  of  Algarve  traces  of  Arab  influence  arc 
far  more  numerous  than  in  other  parts  of  Portugal,  because 
the  Spaniards  who  inhabited  it  in  the  days  of  Islamic  rule 
assimilated  the  advanced  civilization  of  their  Arab  conquerors. 
Amongst  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  architecture  are 
the  whitewashed  houses  with  interior  courtyards,  latticed 
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verandahs  and  aqoteias  or  terraces.  Many  of  the  chimneys 
rise  like  miniature  minarets  and,  coupled  with  the  dazzling 
white  of  the  buildings,  give  a  very  eastern  appearance  to  the 
towns  and  villages.  Other  chimneys  are  funnel-shaped,  like 
those  of  the  Royal  Palace  at  Sintra,  others  again  are  embellish¬ 
ed  with  all  manner  of  trellis-work  in  stucco,  for  the  people  of 
Algarve  are  as  ingenious  in  their  use  of  this  material  as  any 
Orientals.  The  Algarve  women  are  possessed  with  a  passion 
for  whitewashing  the  exterior  of  their  homes,  not  excluding 
their  chimneys,  of  which  they  are  immensely  proud,  and  are 
constantly  seen  at  this  operation.  Amongst  them  are  types 
of  reap  Arab  beauty  and  nearly  all  these  women  show  their 
Moorish  strain.  The  majority,  however,  are  rather  under¬ 
grown,  with  dark,  wizened  skins,  owing  to  the  hot,  dry  climate 
and  the  glare.  They  have  inherited  from  their  Arab  ancestors 
a  dread  of  the  sun,  and  wear  enormous  hats  that  shade  the 
eyes  and  protect  the  back  of  the  neck  as  effectively  as  an 
Arab  head  dress.  Formerly  the  women,  after  the  manner  <5f 
their  eastern  sisters,  concealed  their  faces  with  a  bioco ,  an 
immense  veiled  hood  with  a  narrow  opening  for  the  eyes. 
Since  the  advent  of  Paris  fashion-books,  however,  this  cover¬ 
ing  il  no  longer  in  favour  with  the  younger  generation. 

Silves,  a  town  close  to  the  south  coast  of  Portugal,  was 
known  to  the  Arabs  as  Xelb*  and  was  one  of  the  most  pros¬ 
perous  cities  in  the  far  western  dominions  of  the  Khalif  of 
Cordova.  Silves,  which  absorbed  the  remarkable  culture 
and  love  of  art  of  the  great  Spanish  city,  then  the  greatest 
seat  of  learning  in  Europe,  was  inhabited  by  the  Arabs  of  the 
Yemen,  and  not  by  the  Berbers  who  constituted  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Muslim  population  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula. 
For  four  centuries,  Silves  was  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Al-Faghar ,  and  amongst  its  population  of  thirty  thousand  in¬ 
habitants  were  many  aristocrats  and  literati .  Idrisi  praised 
the  purity  of  the  speech  of  the  inhabitants  of  Xelb  which  was 
noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  buildings  and  its  many  art 
treasures. 

The  old  red-hued  castle  of  Silves  is  one  of  the  finest  Arab 
monuments  in  Portugal  with  stone  and  rubble  walls  and 
heavy  towers.  The  most  noticeable  feature  of  all  is  the  mam¬ 
moth  cistern,  which,  in  1880,  when  filled,  contained  sufficient 
water  to  supply  the  population  of  Silves  for  a  year.  It  is  a 
magnificent  vaulted  structure  with  five  sets  of  arches  support¬ 
ed  by  four  rows  of  massive  pillars.  The  remains  of  the 

* 
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Alcogar  or  palace  are  on  such  a  steep  incline  that  this  build¬ 
ing,  the  nerve-centre  of  the  fort,  was  eminently  fitted  to  repel 
attack  and,  in  the  heyday  of  its  existence,  was  considered 
impregnable.  A  second  well  or  cistern,  a  hundred  and 
ninety-eight  feet  deep,  guaranteed  the  water  supply  of  the 
fortress  in  the  event  of  a  siege.  Further,  the  whole  castle- 
area  is  a  rabbit-warren  of  extensive  subterranean  chambers 
which  served  as  fine  store-houses.  Similar  cellars  have  been 
discovered  in  many  parts  of  Algarve  and  are  called  “  Moorish 
Granaries,”  Celeiros  dos  Mouros. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  century  some  interesting  investi¬ 
gations  were  made  at  Bensafrim  which  is  situated  near  Silves, 
and  which,  as  its  name  implies,  is  of  Moorish  origin.  In  the 
Arqueologo  Portugues  Sr.  Santos  Rocha  reported  upon  the 
Arab  remains,  stating  that  he  explored  two  underground 
tanks  or  quadrangular  trenches  separated  by  a  very  narrow 
division.  Both  were  lined  with  lime  and  sand  plaster  which 
had  been  applied  to  the  compact  clay  soil  at  the  bottom  and 
the  sides,  and  the  floors  of  the  cistern  sloped  towards  aper¬ 
tures  in  the  centre.  Commenting  on  Bensafrim  Sr.  Saijtos 
Rocha  wrote: —  f 

“  It  is  known  that  according  to  an  ancient  cusKom 
of  the  East  the  Arabs  used  earth  for  the  walls  of  their 
structures.  The  compressed  mud  walls  so  general  in 
Algarve  are  probably  vestiges  of  their  fashion  of  con¬ 
struction.  By  their  lightness,  these  structures,  of  which 
specimens  still  exist  in  Spain,  bear  a  certain  family  re¬ 
semblance  to  those  at  Bensafrim,  where  even  the  walls 
and  floors  of  the  trenches  appear  to  have  been  tightly 
compressed  to  receive  the  cement  which  was  intended  to 
make  them  more  watertight. 

A  solid  jar,  which  was  used  possibly  to  convey  the 
liquid  from  the  trenches  to  the  casks,  was  found  in  the 
northern  trench  and  was  declared  by  experts  to  be  Arab. 
Its  presence  in  the  trenches  is  a  convincing  argument  in 
favour  of  the  above  hypothesis.” 

The  French  authority  Du  Barail  furnished  the  following 
information  respecting  the  celeiros  or  silos  as  they  are  called 
in  Portuguese: — 

“  The  silos  is  a  sort  of  cellar  used  by  the  Arabs  for 
storing  provisions.  It  is  excavated  as  far  as  possible  in 
dry,  compact  soil  to  avoid  infiltration.  The  silo  is  very 
narrow  at  the  mouth,  very  wide  in  the  centre  and  fairly 
narrow  at  the  end.” 
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Sr.  Santos  Rocha  remarked  that  this  description  is/as 
applicable  to  the  Algarve  silos  as  to  those  of  North  Africa1. 

To-day  the  chief  town  of  Algarve  is  Faro,  a  name  of 
Arab  origin  derived  from  Harun.  In  the  first  years  of  the 
eleventh  century,  about  407  A.H.,  1016  A.D.,  the  Khalif 
Suleyman  presented  to  his  captain,  ‘Uthman,  a  little  princi¬ 
pality  in  the  south  of  Algarve.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  this  principality  was  known  as  Farom  or 
Farao,  derived  from  the  name  Bani  Harun,  the  designation 
of  the  original  Arab  overlords.  The  Arabs  of  the  Peninsula 
pronounced  the  name  Harun  with  the  accent  on  the  first 
syllable,  so  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  trace  the  etymology  of  the 
present  name  Faro,  also  accented  on  the  first  syllable. 
Idrisi  mentioned  that  this  town  was  prettily  situated  on  the 
coast  and  was  a  busy  port,  with  figs  and  grapes  growing  in 
the  vicinity,  as  they  do  to-day.  Nearby  is  Tavira,  one  more 
of  the  many  towns  which  have  lost  their  importance  singe 
the  departure  of  the  Arabs.  Nowadays,  Tavira’s  chief  claim 
to  interest  is  the  fact  that  its  principal  church  is  built  on  the 
site  of  a  mosque.  On  the  Spanish  frontier  at  Castro  Marim, 
close  to  the  dull  little  town  with  the  pretentious  name  of 
Vila  Real  de  Santo  Antonio,  the  “  Royal  Town  of  St. 
Anthony,”  there  is  another  interesting  relic  of  Arab  days, 
a  square  fortress  with  four  towers  and  two  doors  known  as 
the  “  Old  Castle,”  situated  within  a  more  modern  semicircular 
stronghold. 

Some  interesting  Arab  remains  are  preserved  in  the 
Lisbon  Ethnological  Museum,  and  include  an  iridescent  bowl 
and  some  vases  of  very  beautiful  finish.  In  the  eighth 
century,  the  Arabs  imported  into  the  Iberian  Peninsula 
coloured  faience  and  porcelain  with  translucent  enamel.  The 
results  of  this  Arab  influence  are  still  apparent  in  modern . 
ware,  while  the  water-pots  of  porous  clay,  to  be  found  in 
every  village  in  Portugal,  are  also  legacies  of  the  Arabs  and 
retain  their  Arabic  designation  of  alcarraza. 

*  * 

Given  sufficient  time,  each  traveller  in  Portugal  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  Muslim  lands  is  bound  to  be  struck  by  the  traces  of 
Arab  influence,  an  influence  which  has  contributed  towards 
making  Portugal  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  European 
countries,  and  its  people  uniquely  attractive. 


E.  Rosenthal. 


HYMN  TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF  ISLAM 
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Nobly,  nobly,  through  the  ages,  rang  thy  glorious  Word  of 

Peace, 

Deep  diffusing  joy  and  light  in  souls  that  were  for  centuries 
'Chained  by  tyrant  Ignorance  to  deities  in  stones  and  trees. 

Thousands  first,  and  then  in  millions,  under  thy  light’s  shelter 

came, 

East  and  West  and  North  and  South  saw  one  tremendous 

burst  of  flame 

From  thy  Crescent  glorying  over  Darkness  put  to  flight  in 

shame. 

‘  Man,  my  brother,’  shout  the  crowd  now.  Who  gave  them 

this  message,  pray? 

Thou,  e’en  thou,  my  glorious  Islam.  Lives  the  man  dare 

utter  nay? 

All  the  world  now  shout  the  slogan  but  they  know  not  what 

they  say! 

Changed  have  we,  and  fallen  since,  but  changeless  thou  shalt 

ever  be, 

Fell  the  world  with  our  defection,  once  more  shall  it  rise  in 

thee, 

When  the  Truth  that  pines  forgotten  dawns  again  in  majesty. 

II 

Look,  the  Western  aureole  now  palely  glimmers  like  a  ghost 
Over  wilds  and  cities  which  yet  reek  with  blood  of  millions 

lost ; 

Millions  who  but  shadows  chased,  and  lunatic-like,  paid  the 

cost. 
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Look  again:  the  yellow  spider  in  the  land  of  tornados 

Winks,  and  weaves  his  charms  of  tinsel,  tinsel  which  yet 

overawes 

Others  with  big  feet  of  clay  too.  Honest  trust  a-begging  goes ! 

Hark!  the  tortured  masqueraders  writhe  within  their  masks 

in  pain, 

Soul  and  body  lost  for  ever ;  in  but  palaced  wilds  again 
‘  Civilised  ’  man  ravening  goes — Cain’s  dark  passions  in  his 

brain. 

Once  again  this  tide  of  matter  whirls  its  flotsam,  man,  along, 
Dirty,  sodden,  ulcer-laden,  gurgling  out  his  latest  song; 
Gaping  wait  the  Stygian  oceans  for  this  lust-rid,  bestial  throng. 

Ill 

Come  Redeemer,  come  thou  Healer,  Beacon-blazer  in  the  ' 

night ! 

Come  Chastiser,  Ever-loving,  Sight-reviving  Vision  bright ! 

Come  thou  dreaded  Law-enforcer,  Soul-restorer — come,  thou 

Light ! 

Travailing  the  world  awaits  thee.  Come,  forgotten  Friend 

and  Guide! 

Come  in  thunder,  welkin-rending,  with  thy  lurid  lightning, 

chide ! 

Come  destroying,  then  re-building  once  again  thy  kingdom 

wide ! 

Come  as  Purger,  Mighty,  Surging,  Cleansing  all  that’s 

putrefied, 

Come,  in  glory  crowned,  as  ever,  to  the  sun  thy  banner  tied. 

Come,  thou  Soother,  All-forgiving,  Soul-consoling,  Tender- 

eyed  ! 


Xltaf  Husain. 
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THE  DEVIL’S  DELUSION  OF  IBN  AL-JAU& 

(  Continued. ) 

Section  VI — -dealing  with  the  way  wherein  the  devil  deludes 
savants  in  different  departments  of  knowledge 

You  are  to  know  that  the  devil  intrudes  on  people  with 
his  delusion  by  different  paths,  one  of  them  manifest,  only 
by  encouraging  the  man’s  passion  he  gets  the  better  of  him, 
so  that  he  blinds  him  to  what  he  knows:  another  path  is 
obscure,  and  so  is  concealed  from  many  of  the  learned.  We 
shall  point  out  various  forms  of  his  delusion,  those  which  we 
mention  serving  as  a  guide  to  those  which  we  neglect;  since 
to  exhaust  the  methods  would  take  too  long.  God  will  keep 
us  from  error. 

Account  of  the  way  wherein  he  deludes  the  Readers 
of  the  Qur’an 

One  is  a  man’s  occupying  himself  with  the  uncanonical 
Readings  and  procuring  them,  wasting  most  of  his  life  in 
collecting  them,  booking  them,  and  teaching  them  to  people. 
This  will  divert  him  from  learning  precepts  and  duties.  You 
will  often  find  the  Imam  of  a  mosque  undertake  to  teach  the 
reading  of  the  Qur’an,  when  he  does  not  know  what  vitiates 
prayer ;  and  often  the  desire  to  be  first  makes  him  out  of  sheer 
ignorance  give  as  a  reply  to  a  legal  question  the  first  thing 
which  occurs  to  him,  though  it  be  unlawful  in  the  system  of 
law  which  he  follows.*  Had  such  people  reflected,  they 
would  have  known  that  what  is  wanted  is  to  know  the  Qur’an 
by  heart,  to  get  the  pronunciation  of  it  correct,  then  to 
understand  it,  then  to  act  according  to  it,  then  to  proceed  to 
what  will  reform'  the  soul  and  purify  the  character,  then 
to  study  some  important  topics  of  the  code.  It  is  gross 
stupidity  to  waste  time  in  what  is  not  of  chief  importance. 
Al-Hasan  al-Basri  said :  The  Qur’an  was  revealed  that  men 
should  act  according  to  it. — Such  a  case  is  when  one  of  them 
reads  in  his  sanctuary  according  to  an  uncanonical  text 
rejecting  the  traditional  vulgate.  Now  the  learned  are  sure 
that  prayer  is  not  valid  with  uncanonical  readings,  the  purpose 


*The  text  of  the  MSS.  differs  here,  and  the  reading  is  uncertain. 
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of  using  them  being  to  display  out-of-the-way  knowledge  in 
order  to  win  people’s  praise,  so  that  they  will  flock  to  him; 
while  he  holds  that  he  is  studying  the  Qur’an.  Some  of  them 
combine  Readings  saying  malik,  malik ,  mallak 1  which  is  not 
permissible,  since  it  takes  the  Qur’an  out  of  its  order.  Some 
combine  prostrations,  utterances  of  the  creed,  and  repeat  the 
formula  “  God  is  greater,”  to  which  practice  also  there  is 
objection.  They  also  have  started  lighting  numerous  fires 
for  their  completions  of  the  reading  of  the  Qur’an,  thus 
combining  waste  of  substance  with  imitation  of  the  Mazdians, 
and  providing  an  occasion  for  the  assembling  of  women  and 
men  at  night  with  mischievous  results.  The  devil  persuades 
them  that  therein  is  the  glorification  of  Islam.  This  is  a 
serious  delusion,  since  a  code  is  glorified  by  practising  what  it 
enjoins.  To  this  category  belongs  the  case  of  those  who  allow 
themselves  to  claim  that  they  have  studied  with  persons  with 
whom  they  had  not  studied,  though  they  may  have  received 
a  licence  from  them.  Such  a  person  will  say  falsely  “  I  was 
informed  by  so-an-so,”  regarding  this  as  a  light  matter,  since 
he  is  recording  Readings,  which  he  supposes  to  be  a  virtuous 
act,  forgetting  that  this  is  a  falsehood  to  which  the  liars’ 
penalty  attaches.  To  it  also  belongs  the  case  of  the  competent 
teacher  of  Reading  who  studies  with  two  or  three  teachers, 
talks  with  any  visitor  while  his  mind  cannot  contain  all  these 
things,  and  then  declares  in  writing  that  he  has  read  with 
so-and-so  according  to  the  Reading  of  so-and-so.2  Now  some, 
scrupulous  persons  used  to  maintain  that  two  or  three  should 
come  together  and  study  with  one.  To  it  further  belongs  the 
case  of  Readers  who  vie  with  each  other  in  the  amount  that 
they  can  get  through.  I  have  seen  shaikhs  among  them  who 
hold  meetings  and  put  forward  an  individual  who  on  a  long 
day  gets  through  the  whole  Qur’an  three  times.  If  he  fails, 
he  is  censured,  and  praised  if  he  succeeds.  The  populace 
gather  for  such  an  occasion,  and  admire  the  man  as  they 
would  a  runner.  The  devil  persuades  them  that  heavenly 
reward  is  earned  by  much  reading.  It  is  however  one  of  his 
delusions,  since  reading  ought  to  be  for  God,  not  to  win 
admiration.  Further  it  ought  to  be  slow,  since  God  says 
(xvii.  107)  That  thou  mayest  read  it  unto  the  people  slowly 
and  (lxxiii.  4)  And  chant  the  Qur’an  chanting .  To  this 
category  also  belongs  the  case  of  a  number  of  Readers  who 
have  invented  musical  reading,  which  had  indeed  previously 

( 1 )  In  the  first  Surah,  where  there  are  these  differences  of  vocaliza¬ 
tion.  Apparently  the  people  referred  to  combined  the  different  views. 

(2)  It  is  not  clear  whether  the  author  is  referring  to  the  teacher 
or  the  student. 
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been  used  to  a  moderate  extent.  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal  and  others 
disapproved  of  it,  but  not  al-Shafih.  We  were  informed  by 
Muhammad  b.  Nasir  in  a  Tradition  going  back  to  al-Rabi‘  b. 
Sulaiman  that  al-Shafici  said  :  There  is  no  objection  to  listening 
to  camel-drivers’  music  or  Bedouin  intonation,  nor  to  reading 
the  Qur’an  with  chant  and  modulation  of  the  voice. 

My  own  opinion  is  that  Shafih  merely  referred  to 
contemporary  practice,  in  which  slight  modulation  was 
practised,  whereas  in  the  present  day  it  is  done  according 
to  the  rules  of  vocal  music ;  and  the  more  closely  it  approaches 
singing,  the  more  is  it  to  be  disapproved.  If  the  Qur’an  is 
removed  from  its  original  structure,  it  is  forbidden. 

To  the  same  category  belongs  the  case  of  Readers  who 
permit  themselves  certain  sins,  such  as  maligning  their  rivals,  or 
even  some  greater  offence,  in  the  belief  that  their  knowing  the 
Qur’an  by  heart  will  avert  punishment  from  them,  and 
alleging  the  saying  of  the  Prophet:  If  the  Qur’an  were  placed 
in  a  skin  it  would  not  burn.  This  is  one  of  the  devil’s  delusions, 
since  the  punishment  of  one  who  knows  is  greater  than  that 
of  one  who  does  not  know ;  greater  knowledge  strengthens 
the  case  against  him.  Then  there  is  another  sin  in  the  Reader 
not  respecting  what  he  has  committed  to  memory.  God  says 
What,  is  one  who  knows  like  one  who  knows  not?*  And 
concerning  the  Prophet’s  wives  He  says  (xxxiii.  30)  And 
whoever  of  you  doeth  manifest  foulness,  her  punishment  shall 
'  be  doubled  twice.  We  were  informed  by  Ahmad  b.  Ahmad 
al-Mutawakkili  in  a  Tradition  going  back  to  Ma‘ruf  al-Karkhi 
that  Bakr  b.  Khunais  said:  Verily  in  Gehenna  there  is  a 
ravine  against  which  Gehenna  implores  aid  seven  times  in 
the  day ;  and  in  that  ravine  there  is  a  pit  against  which  both 
Gehenna  and  the  ravine  implore  aid  seven  times  in  the  day, 
and  in  the  pit  there  is  a  snake  against  which  Gehenna,  the 
ravine,  and  the  pit,  implore  aid  seven  times  in  the  day;  its 
operation  commences  with  evil-doers  who  know  the  Qur’an 
by  heart.  They  will  say :  O  Lord,  is  it  to  commence  with  us 
before  the  idolators?  And  there  will  be  said  to  them:  One 
who  knows  is  not  like  one  who  knows  not. 

Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  this  specimen  in  what  concerns 
the  Readers. 

Account  of  the  way  wherein  the  devil  deludes  the 
T  raditionalists 

To  this  category  belongs  the  case  of  people  who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  hearing  Tradition,  travelling  in  pursuit  of  it, 

♦Inaccurate  quotation. 
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collecting  numerous  avenues,*  and  looking  for  authoritative 
chains  and  unfamiliar  texts.  They  are  of  two  classes.  One 
class  aims  at  preserving  the  code  by  ascertaining  which 
Traditions  are  sound  as  opposed  to  the  accused,  and  they 
deserve  gratitude  for  their  endeavour,  only  the  devil  deludes 
them  by  distracting  them  through  this  from  the  duty,  which  is 
incumbent  on  every  individual,  of  ascertaining  what  his 
obligations  are,  striving  to  discharge  them,  using  Tradition 
as  a  source  of  law.  If  it  be  said  that  many  of  our  ancestors 
did  the  like,  such  as  Yahya  b.  Mu‘in,  Ibn  al-Madini, 
al-Bukhari,  and  Muslim,  the  reply  is  that  these  persons 
combined  knowledge  of  important  matters  of  religion  and  the 
laws  concerning  them  with  their  search  for  Tradition.  They 
were  helped  herein  by  the  shortness  of  the  chains  and  the 
small  quantity  of  Tradition,  so  that  they  had  time  for  both 
these  things.  In  our  time  the  avenues  are  lengthy  and  the 
works  dealing  with  the  subject  vast,  wherein  only  the  avenues 
are  different.  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  to  combine 
both  these  things;  you  will  find  a  Traditionalist  write,  hear, 
and  collect  books  for  fifty  years  without  knowing  their 
contents ;  supposing  that  any  accident  occurs  during  prayer 
he  will  stand  in  need  of  one  of  the  young  law-students  who 
come  to  him  to  hear  Tradition.  These  give  a  handle  to  the 
assailants  of  the  Traditionalists,  who  call  them  book-laden 
animals,  who  do  not  know  what  they  are  carrying.  If  one  of 
them  is  fortunate  enough  to  look  into  his  Tradition,  very  likely 
he  will  act  according  to  an  abrogated  Tradition,  or  will 
understand  his  Tradition  in  the  sense  wherein  the  vulgar 
understand  it,  and  act  accordingly,  although  that  was  not 
what  the  Tradition  meant.  Thus  we  have  been  told  that  a 
certain  Traditionalist  recorded  that  the  Prophet  had  forbidden 
a  man  receiving  the  water  of  another  man’s  plantation. 
Several  of  the  audience  said :  It  has  been  our  practice  if  we 
had  more  water  than  we  wanted  in  our  gardens  to  send  it  on 
to  our  neighbours:  we  ask  God’s  pardon  for  having  done  so. 
Neither  the  reader  nor  the  hearer  understood  or  perceived 
that  the  reference  was  to  coitus  cum  '  feminis  captivis 
praegnantibus.  Al-Khattabi  says:  One  of  our  shaikhs  used 
to  recite  a  Tradition  that  the  Prophet  had  forbidden  ( halq ) 
cutting  the  hair  before  prayer,  on  Friday,  and  informed  me 
that  for  forty  years  he  had  never  cut  his  hair  before  prayer. 
I  said  to  him:  The  word  is  halaq  (circles),  the  objection 
being  to  people  gathering  for  study  and  discussion ;  what  the 
Prophet  commanded  was  that  a  man  should  occupy  his  mind 


*i.e.,  different  chains  of  authorities  for  the  same  Tradition. 
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with  prayer  and  listen  to  the  sermon.  The  man  said  to  me : 
You  have  indeed  relieved  me,  and  he  was  a  pious  man. 
Ibn  Sa‘id  was  of  high  rank  among  Traditionalists,  only  having 
had  little  intercourse  with  jurists  he  could  not  understand  how 
to  answer  a  legal  question.  We  were  told  by  Abu  Mansur 
al-Bazzar  in  a  Tradition  going  back  to  the  jurist  Abu  Bakr 
al-Abhari  that  he  said:  I  was  with  Yahya  b.  Muhammad  b. 
Sa‘id  when  a  woman  came  to  him  and  said :  Shaikh,  what  say 
you  of  a  well  into  which  a  chicken  has  fallen  and  died :  is  its 
water  clean  or  unclean? — Yahya  said:  Tell  me,  how  came 
the  chicken  to  fall  into  the  well? — She  said:  It  was  not 
covered. — He  said :  Why  did  you  not  cover  it  so  that  nothing 
could  fall  into  it? — Al-Abhari  said:  I  said  My  friend,  if  the 
water  has  changed,  it  is  unclean,  otherwise  it  is  clean. 

Ibn  Shahin1  composed  many  works  on  Tradition,  the 
smallest  of  them  one  volume  and  the  largest  a  commentary 
in  1000  volumes;  yet  he  knew  nothing  about  law.  Some  of 
them  ventured  to  give  legal  opinions  that  were  erroneous  for 
fear  of  being  thought  ignorant.  Some  became  laughing-stocks 
in  consequence  of  their  opinions.  One  of  them  was  asked  a 
question  about  the  division  of  an  inheritance,  and  wrote  in 
reply  let  it  be  divided  in  accordance  with  the  ordinances  of 
God.  We  were  informed  by  Muhammad  b.  Abi  Mansur  in  a 
Tradition  going  back  to  ihrahim  al-Harbi2  that  he  said :  I 
was  told  that  a  woman  came  to  ‘Ali  b.  Dawud8  while  he  was 
repeating  Traditions,  having  in  front  of  him  some  thousand 
persons.  She  said  to  him :  I  have  sworn  to  give  my  wrapper 
in  alms. — He  said:  How  much  did  you  pay  for  it? — She 
replied:  Twenty-two  dirhems. — He  said:  Then  go  and  fast 
twenty-two  days. — When  she  had  left,  he  began  to  lament 
saying:  Alas,  we  made  a  mistake.  We  ordered  her  to  perform 
the  atonement  for  a  repudiation. 

Now,  I  would  observe,  consider  these  two  disgraces,  that 
of  ignorance  and  that  of  venturing  to  give  a  legal  opinion 
with  such  a  muddle.  And  know  that  the  majority  of  the 
Traditionalists  t!ike  what  concerns  the  attributes  of  the 
Creator  in  its  literal  and  material  sense,  thus  adopting 
anthropomorphist  doctrine;4  because  they  have  not  associated 
with  jurists  so  as  to  learn  how  to  interpret  the  ambiguous  texts 

(i)  297-385.  His  name  was  ‘Umar ? Ahmad.  His  ink  cost  him 

700  dirhems.  List  of  his  works  in  Dhahabi,  Huffaz  iii,  196. 

(a)  198-285. 

(3)  Died  262.  He  was  one  of  Tabari’s  teachers. 

(4)  This  is  attacked  by  the  author  in  his  DafShubhat  al-tashbih. 
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in  accordance  with  the  ascertained  law.  In  our  time  we  have 
seen  such  a  person  amass  books  and  hear  much,  without 
understanding  what  he  has  procured.  Some  of  them  do  not 
know  the  Qur’an  by  heart,  or  know  the  rules  of  prayer.  These 
people  suppose  that  they  are  occupying  themselves  with  what 
is  enjoined  on  the  community  as  a  whole,  instead  of  what  is 
enjoined  on  the  individuals.  Now  to  prefer  the  unimportant 
to  the  important  is  a  delusion  of  the  devil. 

The  second  section  consists  of  persons  who  have  heard 
much  Tradition,  only  their  purpose  was  not  sound.  By 
collecting  the  “  avenues  ”  they  did  not  want  to  ascertain 
what  was  genuine  and  what  not,  what  they  wanted  were 
Traditions  of  high  antiquity,  and  such  as  were  little  known, 
and  they  would  go  round  the  countries  in  order  that  one 
of  them  might  say  I  met  so-and-so,  and  I  have  chains 
of  authorities  which  no  one  else  has,  and  I  have  Traditions 
which  are  known  to  no  one  but  me.  A  student  of  Tradition 
came  to  us  in  Baghdad,  and  he  would  take  a  teacher  and  set 
him  down  in  al-Raqqah* — a  garden  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tigris — and  read  with  him ;  he  would  then  say  in  his 
collections  “  I  was  informed  by  so-and-so  son  of  so-and-so  in 
al-Raqqah,”  leading  men  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  Raqqah 
in  the  direction  of  Syria,  and  to  think  that  he  had  undertaken 
arduous  journeys  in  search  of  Tradition.  Or  he  would  set 
him  down  between  the  Nahr  ‘Isa  and  the  Euphrates  and  say 
“  I  was  informed  by  so-and-so  Beyond  the  River,”  to  make 
people  suppose  that  he  had  crossed  the  Oxus  in  search  of 
Tradition.  Or  he  would  say  “  I  was  informed  by  so-and-so 
on  my  second  or  my  third  journey,”  that  people  might  know 
the  amount  of  trouble  which  he  had  taken  in  pursuit  of 
Tradition.  He  won  no  blessing,  as  he  died  while  still  a 
student. 

All  this,  I  may  observe,  is  far  removed  from  sincerity; 
their  object  is  leadership  and  vainglory.  And  this  is  why 
they  follow  after  the  rare  and  strange  Traditions.  It  often 
happens  that  one  of  them  gets  hold  of  a  note-book  containing 
the  Traditions  which  some  fellow-Muslim  has  heard,  and 
conceals  the  fact  in  order  to  monopolize  the  transmission; 
and  he  may  die  without  ever  having  transmitted  the  contents, 
so  that  both  these  persons  will  lose  their  reward.  Often  too 
it  happens  that  one  of  them  travels  to  a  teacher  whose  name 
can  begin  with  either  a  Q  or  a  K,  in  order  to  write  that  fact 
in  his  copy  and  nothing  more. 

*  See  Le  Strange,  Baghdad,  p.  261. 
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To  the  delusion  which  the  devil  practises  on  the 
Traditionalists  belongs  their  fault-finding  with  one  another, 
to  satisfy  private  grudges,  which  they  carry  out  in  the  style 
of  the  “  discrediting  and  crediting  which  was  practised  by 
the  earlier  representatives  of  this  discipline,  whose  object  was 
the  protection  of  the  code.  God  indeed  knows  best  what 
people’s  intentions  are ;  but  the  proof  that  the  intentions  of 
these  people  are  base  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  say  nothing 
about  the  persons  from  whom  they  themselves  have  received. 
The  ancients  did  not  act  thus ;  ‘Ali  b.  al-Madini"  used  to 
report  from  his  father,  who  was  untrustworthy,  but  he  would 
add  “  and  the  reports  of  this  shaikh  are  such  as  they  are.” 
We  were  informed  by  Abu  Bakr  b.  Habib  al-‘ Amiri  in  a 
Tradition  going  back  to  Yusuf  b.  al-Hussain3  that  he  said: 
I  asked  Harith  al-Muhasibi  about  backbiting,  and  he  said: 
Beware  of  it,  for  it  is  the  worst  of  acquisitions.  What  think 
you  of  a  thing  which  will  rob  you  of  your  merits  in  order  to 
give  satisfaction  to  your  opponents?  How  will  you  be  able 
to  satisfy  one  whom  you  hate  in  this  world  when  he  is  your 
opponent  on  the  Day  of  Judgment?  Either  he  will  take 
some  of  your  merits  or  you  will  take  some  of  his  demerits, 
since  there  will  be  no  dinars  nor  dirhems  there.  Beware  of  it 
therefore  and  learn  its  source.  Backbiting  by  the  vulgar  and 
the  ignorant  springs  from  the  desire  to  gratify  anger,  ill-will, 
envy,  and  suspicion,  qualities  that  are  manifest,  not  concealed. 
Backbiting  by  the  learned  springs  from  self-deception,  the 
man  thinking  that  he  is  displaying  sincere  care  for  others,  and 
from  interpretation  of  a  report  which  is  untrustworthy,  and 
which,  were  it  trustworthy,  would  not  assist  backbiting.  The 
report  is  the  saying  attributed  to  him  ( the  Prophet  ? )  Do  you 
dislike  recording  it?  Record  it  stating  the  objections  to  it, 
that  people  may  be  on  their  guard  against  it.  If  this  report 
were  preserved  and  correct,  it  would  not  involve  the  open 
defamation  of  a  brother  Muslim  except  when  you  are  asked 
about  him.  If,  e.g.,  a  man  comes  and  asks  your  advice  saying 
I  want  to  marry  my  daughter  to  so-and-so,  and  you  know  the 
man  to  be  an  innovator  or  not  to  be  trusted  with  a  Muslim 
woman,  you  should  dissuade  the  parent  as  courteously  as 
possible.  Or  if  another  comes  and  says  to  you  I  want  to 
deposit  a  sum  of  money  with  so-and-so,  and  the  man  is  not 
fit  to  be  trusted  with  a  deposit,  you  should  dissuade  the 

(1)  Technical  terms  for  attacking  and  defending  the  credibility 
of  persons  who  transmitted  Traditions. 

(2)  His  name  was  ‘Ali  b.  ‘Abdallah,  161-234. 

(3)  Al-Razi.  A  notice  of  him  in  Nicholson’s  Kashf  al-Mahjub, 
536- 
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proposing  depositor  as  courteously  as  possible.  Or  if  a  man 
says  to  you  I  want  to  pray  behind  so-and-so  or  make  him  my 
authority  for  some  branch  of  knowledge,  you  should  also 
dissuade  as  courteously  as  possible  but  not  gratify  resentment 
by  backbiting. 

In  the  case  of  Qur’an-readers  and  devotees  it  springs 
from  self-conceit.  A  man  reveals  his  brother’s  defect,  and 
then  plumes  himself  on  praying  for  him  secretly.  He  makes 
free  with  his  Muslim  brother’s  flesh,  and  then  glorifies  himself 
by  praying  for  him. 

In  the  case  of  high  officials  such  as  are  called  Ustadh*  it 
springs  from  the  desire  to  make  a  show  of  kindliness.  The 
man  will  say:  Poor  fellow,  he  is  afflicted  with  such  and 
such  a  failing,  how  trying !  God  protect  us  from  such 
abandonment!  The  man  plumes  himself  on  his  display  of 
kindliness  towards  his  brother,  and  then  on  praying  for  him 
in  the  presence  of  his  fellows,  he  will  say :  I  have  only 
revealed  that  to  you  in  order  that  you  may  offer  many  prayers 
for  him. — We  ask  God’s  protection  from  backbiting  whether 
indirect  or  direct.  Beware  of  it,  for  the  Qur’an  has  declared 
it  to  be  odious.  God  says  (xliv.  12)  Would  one  of  you  like  to 
devour  the  flesh  of  his  dead  brother?  Nay,  ye  abhor  it. 
Many  a  saying  of  the  Prophet  to  the  same  purport  is  reported. 

Among  the  ways  wherein  the  devil  deludes  the  Tradi¬ 
tionalists  is  the  reporting  of  spurious  Traditions  without 
stating  that  they  are  spurious.  This  is  a  crime  against  the 
code,  and  their  purpose  is  to  advertise  their  Traditions  and 
the  quantity  of  their  information.  The  Prophet  said : 
Whosoever  reports  a  Tradition  as  from  me,  while  holding  it 
to  be  false,  is  a  liar. — To  this  category  belongs  their  falsification 
of  authorities,  when  one  of  them  says  “  X  from  Y  ”  or  “  Said 
X  on  the  authority  of  Y  ”  suggesting  that  he  had  heard  from 
him  a  Tradition,  in  whose  chain  of  authorities  a  link  is 
missing,  whereas  he  did  not  hear  it ;  and  this  is  reprehensible, 
because  it  is  giving  the  broken  chain  the ’authority  of  the 
complete  chain.  Some  of  them  report  on  the  authority  of  a 
“  weak  ”  transmitter  or  a  liar,  either  not  naming  him  or  giving 
him  a  name  that  is  not  his,  or  calling  him  by  his  kunyah  or 
after  some  ancestor  in  order  that  he  may  not  be  recognized. 
This  is  a  crime  against  the  code,  because  it  bases  a  rule  on 
what  is  no  proper  basis  for  it.  As  for  the  case  in  which  the 
transmitter  cited  is  a  trustworthy  person,  and  his  relation  to 

*For  this  title  see  index  to  the  Eclipse. 
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an  ancestor  or  merely  his  kunyah  is  given  so  that  it  may  not 
seem  that  the  same  person  is  cited  too  frequently,  or  the  case 
in  which  the  transmitter  is  on  a  level  with  the  reporter  of  the 
Tradition  and  the  latter  is  ashamed  to  mention  the  former, 
though  such  procedure  is  to  be  disapproved  and  far  removed 
from  correctness,  still  it  is  venial  on  condition  that  the 
transmitter  is  trustworthy — may  God  guide  us! 

Account  of  the  way  wherein  the  devil  deludes  the  jurists 

In  old  times  the  jurists  were  the  students  of  the  Qur’an 
and  the  Tradition,  but  the  practice  constantly  declined  till 
the  later  generation  said  It  suffices  us  to  know  the  legal  texts 
of  the  Qur’an  and  to  rely  on  the  celebrated  works  on  Tradition 
such  as  the  Sunan  of  Abu  Dawud,  etc.  Presently  they 
neglected  this  also,  and  a  jurist  would  allege  a  verse  of  which 
he  did  not  know  the  meaning,  or  a  Tradition  which  for  all 
he  knew  might  be  genuine  or  spurious.  Many  a  time  too  he 
would  rely  on  an  analogy  which  was  opposed  to  a  genuine 
Tradition,  being  unaware  of  this,  owing  to  his  having  paid 
little  attention  to  the  subject  of  transmission.  Now  juris¬ 
prudence  is  extracting  from  the  Book  and  the  Sunnah:  and 
how  can  a  man  extract  from  a  thing  with  which  he  is  not 
acquainted?  It  is  reprehensible  to  make  a  rule  depend  on 
a  Tradition  of  which  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  is  not 
ascertained.  Such  knowledge  was  at  one  time  hard  to  procure 
and  a  man  needed  to  travel  far  and  undergo  much  fatigue 
in  order  to  obtain  it;  then  books  were  composed,  Sunan 
established,  and  the  sound  distinguished  from  the  unsound. 
Only  the  later  generations  have  been  too  completely  overcome 
by  idleness  to  read  the  literature  of  Tradition ;  so  much  so  that 
I  have  seen  a  great  jurist  say  in  a  work  of  his  concerning  words 
occurring  in  the  collections  of  sound  Tradition  “  the  Prophet 
cannot  have  said  this,”  and  I  have  seen  him  say  when  arguing 
about  a  certain  question  “  our  proof  is  the  report  of  certain 
persons  that  the  Prophet  said  ”  something,  his  reply  to  the 
citation  of  a  sound  Tradition  by  his  opponent  being  “  that 
Tradition  is  unknown.”  All  this  is  crime  against  Islam. 

To  the  delusions  which  the  devil  inflicts  on  the  jurists 
belongs  their  reliance  on  their  acquisition  of  eristic  (the 
science  of  disputation),  claiming  that  they  are  searching  for 
the  correct  ascertainment  of  the  evidence  for  a  rule,  and  the 
elicitation  of  minute  points  of  law,  and  the  grounds  for 
doctrines.  If  their  claim  were  just,  they  would  occupy 
themselves  with  all  the  questions,  whereas  they  confine 
themselves  to  great  questions,  whereon  they  can  dilate,  so  that 
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the  disputant  may  gain  repute  with  the  public  in  the  process 
of  discussion.  One  of  them  concerns  himself  with  arranging 
his  disputation  and  inquiring  into  contradictions,  with  the 
object  of  gaining  glory  and  defeating  rivals.  Often  he  is 
unacquainted  with  the  rule  dealing  with  a  small  question, 
which  however  involves  general  disaster. 

Account  of  the  way  in  which  he  deludes  them  into  introducing 
into  their  disputation  the  talk  of  the  philosophers,  and  into 
relying  on  their  inventions 

To  this  category  belongs  their  preferring  analogy  to  the 
Tradition  which  furnishes  evidence  on  the  question  at  issue 
in  order  to  get  greater  scope  for  their  discussion.  If  any  one 
of  them  adduces  a  Tradition  as  evidence,  he  falls  into 
disrepute,  although  propriety  would  demand  that  the 
adduction  of  Tradition  should  have  the  preference.  To  this 
category  also  belongs  their  making  discussion  their  chief 
occupation,  unmingled  with  what  is  calculated  to  soften  the 
heart,  such  as  reciting  the  Qur’an,  listening  to  Tradition  and 
the  biography  of  the  Prophet  and  his  Companions.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  heart  is  not  rendered  humble  by  repeated 
removal  of  impurity  and  dirty  water;  what  it  needs  is 
reminding  and  exhortation  that  it  may  set  itself  to  earn  the 
next  world.  Disputed  questions  may  indeed  belong  to 
jurisprudence,  but  they  do  not  furnish  every  requisite.  Those 
who  have  not  penetrated  the  mysteries  of  the  ancients  and  the 
character  of  those  systems  they  have  adopted  cannot  tread 
their  path.  It  should  be  understood  that  human  nature  is 
predatory  and  if  left  alone  with  its  contemporaries  it  steals 
from  their  characteristics  and  becomes  like  them ;  whereas  if  it 
study  the  lives  of  the  ancients  it  emulates  them,  and  models 
itself  on  their  character.  One  of  the  ancients  said:  A 
narrative  which  softens  my  heart  is  more  agreeable  to  me 
than  a  hundred  judgments  of  Shuraih.* — He  only  said  this 
because  the  softening  of  the  heart  is  what  is  wanted,  and  there 
are  causes  which  produce  it. 

To  the  same  category  belongs  their  confining  themselves 
to  disputation  while  neglecting  to  memorize  the  system  and 
the  other  studies  connected  with  the  code.  You  will  see  a 
consulting  jurist  asked  about  a  text  of  the  Qur’an  or  a 
Tradition  and  ignorant  of  it.  This  is  imposture :  pride  has 
no  place  for  deficiency!  Further,  discussion  was  introduced 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  truth  to  light;  and  the  aim 

‘Famous  judge,  died  about  96. 
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of  our  ancestors  was  to  help  people  by  showing  what  was 
right.  They  would  proceed  from  argument  to  argument  and 
if  some  matter  escaped  one  of  them,  the  other  would  call  his 
attention  to  it,  their  purpose  being  to  make  clear  what  was 
right.  Hence  if  one  of  these  old  jurists  based  a  judgment  by 
analogy  on  an  established  rule  for  a  reason  which  he  surmised, 
and  he  was  asked  What  is  the  evidence  that  the  judgment  in 
the  case  of  the  established  rule  is  based  on  the  reason  assigned, 
he  would  say:  This  is  what  appears  to  me;  if  something 
preferable  appears  to  you,  then  state  it,  for  the  opponent 
cannot  compel  me  to  state  it. — He  is  right  in  saying  that  he  is 
not  bound  to  do  so,  only  where  it  is  a  case  of  giving  sincere 
advice  and  bringing  the  truth  to  light,  he  is  so  bound.* 

To  the  same  category  belongs  the  case  wherein  it  is  made 
clear  to  one  of  them  that  the  truth  lies  with  his  opponent,  but 
for  all  that  he  does  not  recant,  being  oppressed  by  the  thought 
that  his  opponent  is  shown  to  be  in  the  right.  Indeed  often¬ 
times  he  will  try  hard  to  confute  that  opponent  while  aware 
that  the  right  is  on  his  side.  This  is  indeed  outrageous,  since 
the  whole  object  of  disputation  is  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 
Shafi'i  said :  Whenever  a  person  with  whom  I  have  disputed 
has  declined  to  accept  a  sound  argument,  I  have  despised  him, 
whereas  if  he  has  accepted  it,  I  have  respected  him ;  nor  have 
I  ever,  when  disputing  with  any  one,  cared  which  was  the 
winning  side:  if  it  were  my  opponent’s,  I  would  go  over 
to  him. 

Further  their  desire  to  achieve  supremacy  by  discussion 
arouses  the  ambition  which  is  latent  in  their  souls,  and  if  any 
one  sees  in  his  discourse  some  weakness  which  will  enable  the 
opponent  to  vanquish  him,  he  proceeds  to  commit  himself 
to  preposterous  propositions,  and  if  he  finds  the  opponent 
openly  claim  the  advantage  over  him,  and  give  way  to  the 
passion  of  pride,  he  will  counter  that  with  abuse,  so  that  the 
disputation  turns  into  a  brawl. 

To  the  same  category  belongs  the  licence  which  they  allow 
themselves  when  the  opponent  is  not  present,  on  the  pretence 
of  reporting  a  discussion :  one  of  them  will  say  “  I  talked 
with  so-and-so,  and  he  said  nothing.”  With  this  plea  he  uses 
language  which  will  enable  him  to  gratify  himself  at  the 
expense  of  the  opponent’s  honour. 

Further  the  devil  has  deluded  them  into  thinking  that 
Jurisprudence  by  itself  is  the  science  of  the  code,  with  no 

*This  passage  is  likely  to  be  corrupt. 
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other,  so  that  if  a  Traditionalist  is  mentioned  to  them,  they 
say:  Oh,  that  man  does  not  understand,  forgetting  that 
Tradition  is  the  source.  If  some  saying  is  cited  to  them 
calculated  to  soften  the  heart,  they  say  Oh,  that  is  what 
preachers  say. 

To  the  same  category  belongs  their  venturing  to  give  legal 
opinions  without  having  reached  the  rank  which  would 
justify  their  doing  so ;  frequently  improvising  they  give 
opinions  which  contradict  the  texts ;  it  would  be  better  if  they 
were  to  take  their  time  over  difficult  questions.  I  was  told 
by  Isma‘il  b.  Ahmad  al-Samarqandi  in  a  Tradition  going  back 
to  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  b.  Abi  Laila1  that  the  latter  said :  I  have 
been  contemporary  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  the 
Prophet’s  Companions,  and  when  one  of  them  was  asked 
concerning  a  question  he  would  refer  it  to  another  and  he  to 
another  and  this  other  to  a  third  till  it  came  back  to  the  first. 
‘Ata  b.  al-Sa’ib-  is  reported  to  have  said :  I  also  heard  ‘Abd 
al-Rahman  b.  Abi  Laila  say:  In  this  mosque  I  have  come 
across  a  hundred  and  twenty  Helpers  who  are  Companions 
of  the  Prophet,  not  one  of  whom  would  repeat  a  Tradition  but 
wished  that  his  brother  had  repeated  it  instead  of  him,  or 
would  be  asked  about  a  question  but  would  wish  that  his 
brother  would  deliver  an  opinion  in  his  stead. 

We  have  been  told  that  Ibrahim  al-Nakha‘is  being  asked 
about  a  question  said :  Could  you  find  not  any  one  to  ask  except 
me? — It  is  related  that  Malik  b.  Anas  said:  I  have  never 
given  a  legal  opinion  without  having  first  asked  seventy 
shaikhs  whether  they  approved  of  my  giving  it  and  their 
assenting.  He  was  asked :  And  suppose  they  had  forbidden 
you? — Had  they  done  so,  he  replied,  I  would  have  refrained. 
A  man  said  to  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal :  I  have  sworn  and  I  do  not 
know  how  I  have  sworn. — He  said :  Would  that  when  you 
knew  how  you  had  sworn  I  knew  how  to  give  you  an  opinion. 

This  (I  observed)  was  the  style  of  our  ancestors  owing  to 
their  fear  of  God  and  their  reverence  for  Him.  One  who 
studies  their  careers  will  be  enlightened. 

One  of  the  ways  wherein  the  devil  deludes  the  jurists  is 
their  association  with  princes  and  Sultans,  their  flattering 
them,  and  declining  to  find  fault  with  them  though  they  are 

(x)  Died  about  82. 

(2)  Died  about  137. 

(3)  Died  96.  His  is  the  first  biography  in  Ibn  Khallikan. 
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able  to  do  so.  Often  they  give  them  permission  to  do  what 
they  have  no  right  to  permit,  in  order  to  acquire  some 
temporal  advantage ;  thereby  mischief  comes  in  three 
directions :  first,  the  prince  says  “  were  I  not  in  the  right, 
the  jurist  would  have  found  fault  with  me ;  Surely  I  must  be 
in  the  right,  since  he  is  maintained  by  my  property.”* 
Secondly,  the  ordinary  man  says  “  There  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  this  prince  or  his  wealth  or  his  acts,  since  this  particular 
jurist  remains  with  him.”  Thirdly,  the  jurist,  who  ruins  his 
religion  thereby. 

The  devil  has  deluded  them  concerning  their  appearing 
before  the  Sultan,  so  that  one  of  them  says:  We  only  appear 
before  him  in  order  to  intercede  for  a  Muslim.  This  delusion 
is  cleared  away  by  the  observation  that  had  any  one  else  gone 
to  the  Sultan  to  iniercede,  this  would  not  have  pleased  the 
jurist,  who  might  very  well  have  attacked  such  an  individual 
for  monopolizing  the  Sultan’s  attention.  The  devil  further 
deludes  him  on  the  matter  of  taking  the  Sultan’s  money, 
saying  “  You  have  a  right  to  it.”  Now  it  is  well  known  that 
if  that  money  comes  from  an  illegal  source,  the  man  has  no 
right  to  take  any  of  it,  and  if  it  is  from  a  doubtful  source,  the 
better  course  is  to  abstain  from  it ;  if  however  it  comes  from  a 
lawful  source,  it  is  permissible  for  the  jurist  to  take  such 
amount  as  religion  allows,  not  such  as  can  be  expended  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  luxurious  establishment.  Now  often  the 
populace  imitate  what  they  see  the  jurist  do,  and  regard  as 
lawful  what  is  not  so. 

The  devil  also  deludes  men  of  learning,  who  keep  away 
from  the  Sultan  in  order  to  practise  devotion;  he  persuades 
them  to  malign  those  scholars  who  do  present  themselves 
to  the  Sultan,  thereby  rendering  them  victims  of  two  vices, 
maligning  others,  and  self-praise.  In  general  it  may  be  said 
that  appearance  at  the  courts  is  a  serious  danger,  for  whereas 
the  intention  at  the  commencement  may  be  good,  it  changes 
with  the  bestowal  of  honours  and  gifts,  or  through  covetous¬ 
ness;  so  the  mqn  cannot  keep  himself  from  flattering  the 
Sultan,  and  abstaining  from  finding  fault  with  him.  Sufyan 
al-Thauri  said:  I  am  not  afraid  of  their  humiliating  me; 
I  am  only  afraid  of  their  doing  me  honour,  so  that  my  heart 
will  incline  to  them. 

The  learned  men  of  antiquity  used  to  keep  away  from 
princes,  owing  to  their  manifest  wrongdoing:  so  the  princes 
used  to  send  for  them,  needing  them  to  give  legal  opinions  and 


*The  text  has  been  emended. 
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to  undertake  governments ;  so  there  sprang  up  a  class  of  men 
who  were  very  desirous  of  worldly  prosperity,  studied  the 
sciences  which  are  of  use  to  princes,  and  brought  their 
knowledge  to  them  in  order  to  gain  worldly  advantage.  The 
proof  that  they  had  the  princes  in  view  in  their  studies  lies 
in  the  fact  that  at  one  time  the  princes  liked  to  hear  the 
arguments  about  the  principles  of  religion,  and  people 
produced  the  science  of  metaphysical  theology ;  then  some  of 
the  former  showed  a  taste  for  legal  discussion,  and  the  people 
took  up  with  eristic ;  then  some  of  the  former  showed  a  liking 
for  homilies,  and  many  a  student  took  up  with  this  pursuit. 
And  when  the  mass  of  the  populace  had  a  liking  for 
anecdotes,  the  anecdote-mongers  became  numerous,  and  the 
number  of  jurists  declined. 

Among  the  ways  wherein  the  devil  deludes  the  jurists  is 
this:  one  of  them  may  live  upon  a  trust  fund  belonging  to  a 
school  built  for  students,  and  stay  there  for  years  without 
studying,  being  satisfied  with  what  he  already  knows,  or 
indeed  he  may  have  come  to  the  end  of  his  study,  so  as  to 
have  no  share  in  the  endowment,  which  was  meant  for  persons 
still  learning,  unless  indeed  such  an  individual  may  be  a  reciter 
or  teacher,  and  so  continually  employed. 

To  this  category  there  belongs  what  is  reported  of  some 
among  the  younger  law-students,  viz.,  that  they  allow 
themselves  licence  in  forbidden  things,  some  of  them  wearing 
silk  and  ornaments  of  gold,  at  the  cost  of  the  school  in  which 
they  protract  their  stay,  and  whose  endowment  they  employ 
for  other  iniquities  as  well ;  the  reasons  for  their  licentiousness 
vary,  some  of  them  having  no  sound  belief  in  the  basis  of 
religion,  and  studying  law  to  acquire  respectability  or  to  get 
a  share  in  the  endowment,  or  to  gain  eminence  or  to  dispute ; 
whereas  others  are  sound  in  belief,  but  are  overcome  by  passion 
and  concupiscence,  having  nothing  to  divert  them  therefrom, 
since  the  mere  practice  of  arguing  and  disputing  encourages 
conceit  and  pride,  inasmuch  as  a  man  can  only  keep  himself 
straight  by  ascetic  exercise  and  perusal  of  the  lives  of  the 
ancients — practices  from  which  most  of  them  are  far  removed, 
all  that  they  do  being  calculated  to  encourage  natural  pride, 
so  that  passion  is  unrestrained.  Some  of  them  are  deluded  by 
the  devil  with  the  thought  that  they  are  savants,  jurists,  and 
muftis,  and  that  learning  exempts  its  possessors  from  ill 
consequences:  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind,  for  the  man’s 
knowledge  in  such  a  case  convicts  him,  and  doubles  his 
punishment,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  case  of  the  Readers. 
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Al-Hasan  al-Basri  said:  He  only  is  a  jurist  who  fears  God 
Almighty.  Ibn  Aqil  said :  I  saw  a  jurist  of  Khorasan  wearing 
silk  and  gold  rings,  and  said  to  him:  What  is  this? — He  said: 
Gifts  of  the  Sultan  and  vexation  of  the  enemies.— I  said :  On 
the  contrary,  the  triumph  of  the  enemies  over  you,  if  you  are 
a  Muslim,  since  the  devil  is  your  enemy,  and  if  he  has  got  you 
to  wear  what  angers  the  code,  you  have  let  him  triumph  over 
you.  Is  the  prohibition  of  the  Merciful  satisfied  with  the 
Sultan’s  gifts,  wretched  man?  The  Sultan  has  robed  you, 
but  you  have  been  stripped  of  your  faith.  Better  would  it 
have  been  that  the  Sultan  should  make  you  strip  people  of  the 
robe  of  wickedness  and  clothe  you  with  the  robe  of  piety. 
May  God  cast  disgrace  upon  you  inasmuch  as  you  have  made 
light  of  His  commandment!  Would  that  you  had  said: 
These  are  natural  vanities !  As  it  is,  your  condemnation  is 
complete,  since  your  contumacy  proves  that  you  are  inwardly 
rotten. 

One  of  his  ways  of  deluding  them  is  that  he  persuades 
them  to  despise  preachers  and  forbid  their  visits,  saying :  Who 
are  these  people— story-tellers !  The  devil’s  purpose  is  to 
prevent  the  jurists  from  being  present  where  the  heart  will  be 
humbled  and  softened.  The  story-tellers  are  not  to  be 
censured  because  of  this  name,  since  God  says  (xii.  3)  We 
shall  tell  thee  the  best  of  stories  and  (vii.  175)  And  tell  thou 
the  stories.  The  story-tellers  are  only  to  be  censured  because 
they  are  given  to  dilate  without  introducing  any  useful 
knowledge,  and  most  of  them  mix  things  up  in  their  narrations, 
or  insist  on  absurdities.  But  when  the  stories  are  true,  and 
edifying,  the  story-teller  is  worthy  of  praise.  Ahmad  b. 
Hanbal  used  to  say :  How  much  men  need  a  truthful 
story-teller ! 

Account  of  the  way  wherein  he  deludes  preachers  and 
story-tellers 

In  old  times  the  preachers  were  scholars  and  jurists; 
‘Abdallah  b.  ‘Lfmar  used  to  attend  the  meetings  of  ‘Ubaid 
b.  ‘Umair,  and  ‘Umar  b.  ‘Abd  al-Aziz  used  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  a  story-teller.  Later  on  the  profession  became 
degraded,  and  was  taken  up  by  ignorant  men,  so  that  discreet 
persons  kept  away  from  their  company,  which  was  sought  by 
the  vulgar  and  women.  These  persons  spent  no  time  in 
acquiring  knowledge,  hut  concentrated  on  anecdotes  and  what 
suited  the  taste  of  the  ignorant.  Various  innovations  were 
introduced  into  this  profession. 

8* 
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We  have  mentioned  their  failings  in  the  Book  of  Story¬ 
tellers  and  Narrators,  but  will  also  give  some  account  of  them 
here.  One  is  that  some  of  them  invent  Traditions  calculated 
to  encourage  or  to  warn,  being  deluded  by  the  devil  and 
supposing  that  their  purpose  is  to  urge  men  to  virtue  and  deter 
them  from  vice.  This,  however,  is  an  insult  to  the  Code, 
since  such  conduct  on  their  part  implies  that  it  is  defective, 
needing  a  supplement.  Further  they  forget  the  saying  of  the 
Prophet  Whoso  intentionally  lies  about  me  had  better  secure 
his  place  in  Hell.  To  this  category  also  belongs  their  looking 
out  for  what  will  tickle  people’s  minds  and  gratify  their  hearts, 
so  that  they  vary  their  style  accordingly,  and  you  will  find 
them  reciting  delightful  erotic  songs;  the  devil  deludes  them 
into  thinking  that  the  purpose  of  such  is  to  point  to  the  love 
of  God,  whereas  the  majority  of  their  audience  are  common 
people,  whose  interior  is  filled  with  the  love  of  passion ;  so  the 
story-teller  is  misled,  and  by  his  procedure  there  is  also  misled 
the  man  who  displays  more  emotion  and  humility  than  he 
actually  feels.  A  larger  audience  necessitates  additional 
simulation,  and  the  soul  will  concede  more  tears  and  more 
humility :  if  one  of  them  is  feigning,  he  has  forfeited  the  next 
world :  and  the  man  who  is  genuine  cannot  keep  his  sincerity 
free  from  an  admixture  of  hypocrisy.  Some  of  them  make 
the  motions  with  which  the  intonation  of  tunes  is  accompanied, 
and  the  intonations  which  they  produce  in  our  time  resemble 
singing,  and  so  come  closer  to  what  is  forbidden  than  to  what 
is  merely  disapproved.  The  Reader  chants  and  the  story¬ 
teller  recites  erotic  verses,  clapping  his  hands  and  beating  with 
his  feet,  so  that  the  performance  resembles  a  drunken  bout, 
and  it  causes  mental  agitation  and  exhilaration,  with  shouting 
by  men  and  women,  and  rending  of  garments  by  reason  of 
the  passions  hidden  in  the  mind.  Then  they  go  away  saying, 
It  was  an  agreeable  meeting,  “  agreeable  ”  referring  to 
something  illicit.  Some  of  those  who  practise  the  conduct 
that  has  been  explained  recite  dirges  over  the  dead,  describing 
the  afflictions  which  they  endure,  and  telling  of  travelling  and 
those  who  have  met  death  in  a  strange  land :  causing  the 
women  to  weep  so  that  the  place  comes  to  be  like  a  wailing 
room:  but  it  would  have  been  more  fitting  to  speak  of 
resignation  to  the  loss  of  the  departed,  not  what  makes  people 
despair.  Some  of  them  talk  of  the  subtleties  of  asceticism  and 
the  love  of  God :  and  the  devil  deludes  them  with  the 
suggestion  “  you  are  of  those  to  whom  this  epithet  applies, 
since  you  would  not  have  been  able  to  describe  it  all  had  you 
not  known  what  you  describe  and  walked  the  path.”  The 
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removal  of  this  delusion  is  the  fact  that  a  description  is  a  case 
of  knowledge,  whereas  walking  is  not  knowledge.  Some  of 
them  talk  of  catastrophes  and  illegal  “  intoxication,”  quoting 
amatory  verses,  with  the  object  of  increasing  the  applause  of 
the  company  though  the  subject  be  improper.  Many  a  one 
of  them  utters  flowers  of  speech  with  no  underlying  meaning ; 
most  of  their  talk  in  the  present  day  is  of  Moses  and  the 
mountain,  and  Zulaikha  and  Joseph;  they  scarcely  ever 
mention  the  divine  ordinances,  or  forbid  sin.  When,  then,  is 
the  adulterer  or  usurer  likely  to  repent,  or  a  woman  to 
recognize  her  husband’s  rights  and  those  of  her  relations? 
Alas,  these  people  have  abandoned  the  code,  and  that  is  why 
their  wares  find  so  good  a  market;  for  truth  is  heavy,  and 
falsehood  light.  Some  of  them  urge  people  to  asceticism  and 
vigils,  without  explaining  to  the  populace  the  purpose  of  these 
proceedings;  in  consequence  one  of  them  may  repent  and 
retire  to  a  hermitage,  or  to  the  mountain,  leaving  his  family 
tvithout  provision.  Some  of  them  talk  of  hope  and  desire, 
with  no  admixture  of  what  will  induce  fear  and  caution,  only 
emboldening  people  thereby  to  commit  sin,  and  enforcing  this 
by  their  own  taste  for  worldly  things  such  as  fine  horses,  and 
splendid  attire;  so  their  words  and  actions  corrupt  men’s 
hearts. 

The  preacher  indeed  may  be  sincere  and  well-meaning, 
only  some  of  them  get  imbued  with  ambition  as  time  goes  on, 
and  want  to  be  revered ;  the  sign  of  this  is  that  if  another 
preacher  comes  to  take  such  a  man’s  place  or  assist  him  with 
the  congregation,  the  former  preacher  dislikes  it ;  whereas, 
were  he  in  earnest,  he  would  have  no  objection  to  being  helped 
with  the  morals  of  the  congregation. 

Some  story-tellers  mix  the  men  and  the  women  at  their 
meetings,  and  you  may  see  the  women  uttering  many  cries,  out 
of  emotion,  as  the  story-tellers  suppose,  who  find  no  fault  with 
these  cries,  hoping  to  win  all  their  hearts.  In  our  time  the 
story-tellers  act  in  a  way  which  has  no  connection  with 
delusion,  since  it  is  an  evident  way  of  making  the  stories  a 
source  of  livelihood,  and  of  getting  gifts  from  tyrannical 
princes,  or  obtaining  the  like  from  the  gatherers  of  unlawful 
imposts,  and  earning  money  by  them  in  the  provinces.  Some 
of  them  go  to  the  cemeteries  where  they  dilate  on  affliction  and 
parting  with  friends,  drawing  tears  from  the  women,  but  not 
exhorting  them  to  take  warning. 

The  devil  even  deludes  the  conscientious  preacher,  saying 
to  him ;  Yqu  are  not  the  person  to  preach,  that  should  be  done 
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by  one  who  is  wide  awake:  urging  the  man  to  silence  and 
retirement.  This  is  one  of  the  devil’s  suggestions,  who  thereby 
prevents  good  being  done,  as  he  goes  on  to  say:  You  take 
delight  in  what  you  recount,  and  find  solace  therein ;  hypocrisy 
may  well  enter  into  your  discourse,  so  that  the  path  of 
isolation  is  safer.  Satan’s  object  thereby  is  to  block  the  way 
of  good.  There  is  a  Tradition  on  the  authority  of  Thabit  that 
al-Hasan  was  at  a  meeting,  and  said  to  al-‘Ala:  Speak. — 
Al-lAla  said:  We  shall  be  weakening  your  authority;  he 
proceeded  to  recount  the  troubles  connected  with  speaking 
and  its  consequences. — I,  said  Thabit,  was  pleased ;  then 
al-Hasan  spoke,  while  we  were  in  this  state  of  mind,  and  said : 
Satan  would  like  you  to  accept  his  doctrine,  so  that  no  one 
would  enjoin  right  or  forbid  wrong. 

Account  of  the  way  wherein  he  deludes  philologists  and 

scholars 

He  has  deluded  the  majority  of  them,  distracting  them 
by  the  study  of  grammar  and  the  dictionary  from  those 
important  matters  which  are  obligatory  on  the  individual, 
such  as  knowledge  of  their  religious  duties,  and  from  more 
appropriate  studies  such  as  moral  science  and  the  reformation 
of  the  heart,  and  more  excellent  studies,  such  as  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Qur’an,  Tradition,  and  Law.  They  give  up 
all  their  time  to  studies  which  are  not  wanted  on  their  own 
account  but  for  something  else ;  for  when  a  man  understands 
the  word,  he  ought  to  proceed  to  act  accordingly,  since  that  is 
the  purpose  of  the  former.  You  will  find  one  of  these  people 
scarcely  knowing  more  than  a  little  of  the  lore  of  the  code  or  of 
jurisprudence,  and  paying  no  attention  to  the  purification  of 
his  mind  and  the  reformation  of  his  heart.  And  withal  they 
are  exceedingly  proud  and  have  been  persuaded  by  the  devil 
that  they  are  the  savants  of  Islam,  because  grammar  and 
lexicography  are  Islamic  sciences,  and  by  them  the  meaning 
of  the  glorious  Qur’an  is  ascertained.  This  indeed  cannot  be 
denied ;  only  the  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  grammar 
necessary  for  the  correction  of  the  tongue,  and  of  lexicography 
for  the  interpretation  of  the  Qur’an  and  the  Tradition,  is 
easily  acquired  and  indeed  incumbent ;  anything  more  is 
superfluous  and  unnecessary,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  expend 
time  in  acquiring  this  unimportant  superfluity  while  neglecting 
what  is  important ;  and  preferring  it  to  what  is  more  profitable 
and  more  excellent,  such  as  Jurisprudence  and  Tradition,  is 
wasteful.  If  life  were  long  enough  for  the  acquisition  of  all 
knowledge,  it  would  be  all  right;  but  since  life  is  short,  it  is 
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proper  to  give  the  preference  to  the  more  important  and  the 
more  excellent. 

The  author  proceeds  to  give  examples  of  fetwas  given 
where  the  ruling  should  distinguish  two  senses  of  the  same 
word,  which  would  call  for  different  rulings.  They  are  not 
fit  for  translation. 

Being  chiefly  occupied  with  pagan  poetry,  nature  finding 
no  restraint  to  its  instincts  from  the  perusal  of  Traditions  and 
the  biographies  of  the  saints  of  old,  it  carries  them  away  to  the 
abyss  of  passion,  and  the  floodgates  of  frivolity  are  opened. 
Rarely  will  you  see  one  of  them  troubling  himself  about  piety, 
or  scrupulous  about  food :  the  grammarian  is  a  courtier,  and 
will  eat  the  rulers’  forbidden  food,  as  indeed  Abu  ‘Ali  al-Farisi 
enjoyed  the  protection  of  ‘Adud  al-daulah,  and  others ; 
through  want  of  understanding  they  fancy  that  to  be  lawful 
which  is  not  so,  as  happened  to  Abu  Ishaq  Ibrahim  b.  al-Sari 
al-Zajjaj.*  I  was,  he  said,  tutor  to  al-Qasim  son  of 
‘Ubaidallah,  and  I  said  to  him :  If  you  attain  to  your  father’s 
rank  and  are  invested  with  the  vizierate,  what  will  you  do  for 
me  ? — What  would  you  like  ?  he  asked. — I  said :  I  should  like 
you  to  give  me  twenty  thousand  dinars. — This  was  the  summit 
of  my  ambition,  and  only  a  few  years  elapsed  before  he  was 
invested  with  the  vizierate  while  I  was  still  in  his  employ. 
I  had  become  his  messmate  and  felt  tempted  to  remind  him  of 
his  promise,  but  I  was  afraid  of  him ;  on  the  third  day  of  his 
vizierate  he  said  to  me:  Abu  Ishaq,  I  have  not  seen  you 
reminding  me  of  the  vow. — I  said :  I  relied  on  the  good  faith 
of  the  vizier,  who  needs  no  reminding  of  a  vow  which  he 
made  with  regard  to  a  meritorious  servant. — He  said:  It  is 
Mu'tadid;  were  it  not  for  him  it  would  not  be  difficult  for 
'me  to  pay  you  this  sum  straight  off ;  only  I  am  afraid  that  he 
would  talk  to  me  about  it,  so  kindly  take  it  in  instalments. — 
I  said  Certainly. — Then  he  said :  You  arc  to  sit  and  receive 
people’s  petitions  on  important  matters,  and  be  quick  with 
them,  never  failing  to  ask  me  for  something  about  which  you 
are  addressed,  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong,  until  the  sum  of 
the  vow  has  come  into  your  hands. — I  did  this,  and  used  every 
day  to  present  papers  to  him,  which  he  would  sign,  sometimes 
asking  me  how  much  had  been  promised  me  for  getting  it 
through,  when  I  would  tell  him,  and  he  would  say  You  have 
been  cheated;  this  is  worth  so  much,  so  make  the  man  pay 
more. — I  would  then  go  back  to  the  people,  and  haggle  with 
them  till  they  had  raised  their  offers  to  the  amount  which 

#See  Irshad  al-Azib,  i.  48. 
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he  had  fixed.  So  in  a  short  time  I  had  amassed  the  20,000 
dinars  and  more. — After  a  month  he  asked  me  whether  I  had 
amassed  the  amount  which  he  had  vowed ;  I  said  No,  and  I 
went  on  presenting  the  papers,  and  once  a  month  or  so  he 
would  ask  me  the  same  question,  and  I  would  say  No  for  fear 
of  the  income  coming  to  an  end.  This  went  on  till  I  had 
amassed  the  double  of  the  amount,  and  one  day  when  he 
asked  me  I  was  ashamed  of  continuing  to  lie,  and  replied :  By 
the  good  luck  of  the  vizier  that  sum  has  been  amassed. — He 
said:  You  have  relieved  me,  by  Allah,  for  I  have  been  in 
anxiety  till  you  got  it. — He  then  took  his  inkhorn  and  wrote 
an  order  on  his  treasurer  for  three  thousand  dinars  as  a  bonus. 
I  took  this  and  then  ceased  presenting  documents  to  him,  not 
knowing  what  view  he  would  take  of  my  conduct.  The  next 
day  I  went  to  him  and  sat  in  my  usual  place,  when  he  signed 
to  me  to  bring  what  I  had  got,  meaning  to  demand  the 
petitions  as  usual.  I  said:  I  have  taken  no  paper  from 
any  one,  since  the  vow  has  been  fulfilled,  and  I  did  not  know 
what  view  the  vizier  would  take. — He  said:  Good  heavens, 
do  you  suppose  I  would  deprive  you  of  a  business  that  has 
become  your  practice,  about  which  people  know  and  which 
has  won  for  you  their  respect  and  made  them  come  to  your 
door  morning  and  evening?  The  cause  of  the  stoppage  will 
not  be  known  and  people  will  suppose  that  it  is  due  to  a 
weakening  of  your  influence  with  me,  or  a  change  in  your 
position.  So  present  the  petitions  as  usual,  and  take  your 
fees  without  reckoning. — I  kissed  his  hand,  and  next  morning 
brought  him  the  petitions,  and  kept  on  bringing  him  something 
every  day  till  he  died,  having  an  established  position  with  him. 

I  would  observe  that  here  we  may  see  the  effort  of 
ignorance  of  the  law.  Had  this  great  grammarian  and 
philologist  known  that  this  procedure  of  his  was  illegal,  he 
would  not  have  narrated  it  with  such  pride.  The  presentation 
of  complaints  is  obligatory,  and  it  is  unlawful  to  take  bribes 
for  doing  this,  or  any  other  of  the  public  business  which  the 
vizier  committed  to  him.  And  this  shows  the  superiority  of 
jurisprudence  to  other  studies. 


D.  S.  Margoliouth. 
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THE  DECCAN’S  CONTRIBUTION  TO  INDIAN 

CULTURE 

Ancient  History 

The  Vindhya  range  of  mountains,  the  Ganges  and  the 
Narbada  rivers  physically  divide  the  surface  of  India  into 
two  main  northern  and  southern  parts.  This  barrier  caused 
ignorance  of  the  south  to  prevail  in  the  north  for  centuries, 
and  the  south  remained  safe  from  any  outside  attack  till 
Ala-ud-Din  Khilji  broke  this  barrier  and  the  Muslims  settled 
there.  The  historians  have  named  only  the  northern  half 
the  Aryavarta  and  the  whole  of  India  Bharatavarsha.  The 
southern  part  which  is  mainly  a  tableland  was  called  the 
Deccan,  a  name  now  proper  to  the  Nizam’s  Dominions. 
Experts  in  anthropology  have  called  this  part  of  India 
the  real  India,  because  the  rudiments  of  real  Indian  civiliza¬ 
tion  exist  there  to  this  day,  which  have  been  long  extinct 
in  the  north.  Gonds,  Bhils,  Banjaras,  etc.,  the  aborigines 
of  India,  clad  as  old,  can  still  be  seen  here  moving  in 
the  jungles  as  well  as  carrying  on  their  old  nomadic  trades 
of  stone-breaking  or  hunting  wild  animals  for  their  livelihood 
in  the  old  way.  They  can  be  heard  speaking  their  own 
primitive  languages  for  which  Southern  India  is  famed, 
while  at  the  same  time,  the  townspeople  of  the  Deccan  are 
quite  modern  and  civilized.  It  is  surprising  that  these 
aborigines  should  have  remained  uninfluenced  by  the  modern 
people  living  around  them.  Historians  and  serious  students 
of  ancient  Indian  culture  must  come  for  authoritative  data  to 
the  plains  of  the  ancient  rivers  Krishna  and  Godavari,  i.e.,  the 
Dominions  of  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad.  If  the  centre  of  the 
war-field  of  the  Mahabharata  was  Northern  India,  the  stage 
of  the  epic  Ramayana  was  the  Deccan  and  Ceylon  where  the 
principal  events  in  the  story  of  the  exile  of  Rama  took  place. 
Here  can  be  studied  and  observed  the  real  sources  of 
History,  viz.,  ancient  stupas,  temples,  forts,  inscriptions  which 
are  still  intact  and  safe  from  vandalism  of  the  various 
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conquerors,  largely  owing  to  the  toleration  of  the  Muslim 
rulers  of  the  Deccan. 

The  great  aim  of  Asoka  the  Great  (272-231  B.C.)  was  to 
bring  the  whole  world  under  one  great  religion — Buddhism 
then  prevailing  in  India,  and  to  extinguish  all  the  differences 
of  the  masses.  Accordingly  he  sent  Buddhist  monks  and 
missionaries  with  edicts  to  all  parts  of  India  including  the 
Deccan,  as  has  been  lately  established  by  the  discovery  of  an 
important  inscription  at  Maski  in  the  Raichur  District  of  the 
Nizam’s  Dominions,  a  great  achievement  of  the  Nizam’s 
Archaeological  Department.  Southern  India  is  full  of  Hindu 
inscriptions  and  ancient  monuments,  and  is  in  fact  a  great 
library  of  illustrated  books  in  stone. 

“  One  of  the  oldest  legacies  from  the  past  is  a  slab  in 
Jain  temple  No.  1  at  Deogarh,  containing  specimens  of 
eighteen  dialects  (Bhasha)  and  eighteeen  scripts,  Maurya, 
Dravidian,  etc.,”  which  is  a  strange  specimen  of  the  literature 
of  the  ancients.  It  is  still  undecided  by  the  experts  whether 
the  Deccan  formed  part  of  the  realm  of  the  Emperor 
Bindusara  or  not;  but  it  is  quite  obvious  from  the  Maski 
inscription  that  the  Deccan  was  under  the  sway  of  Asoka. 
Other  such  inscriptions  at  Govi  Math  and  Palki  Gandu  in 
the  Kuppal  District  on  the  estate  of  Nawab  Salar  Jung 
Bahadur  have  recently  been  brought  to  life  by  the  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Department.  These  discoveries  fill  gaps  in  ancient 
history.  They  have  been  recently  published,  edited  by  great 
authorities  on  epigraphy. 

“  In  the  days  of  Chandragupta  Maurya  and  Megasthenes, 
the  Andhra  nation,  a  Dravidian  people,  mentioned  in  Aitareya 
Brahmana  of  very  early  date,  and  now  represented  by  the 
large  population  speaking  the  Telugu  language,  occupied  the 
deltas  of  the  Godavari  and  Krishna  rivers  on  the  eastern  side 
of  India  and  was  reputed  to  possess  a  military  force  second 
only  to  that  at  the  command  of  the  king  of  Prasii,  Chandra¬ 
gupta  Maurya.  The  Andhra  territory  included  thirty  walled 
towns,  besides  numerous  villages,  and  its  army  consisted  of 
100,000  infantry,  2,000  cavalry,  and  1,000  elephants.  The 
capital  of  the  State  is  believed  to  have  been  then  Srikakulam, 
on  the  lower  course  of  the  Krishna.”  The  Andhra  Empire 
covered  the  period  from  230  B.C.  to  225  A.D. 

For  at  least  three  centuries  after  the  extinction  of  the 
Andhra  Empire  dark  clouds  lay  on  the  Deccan  till  the 
Chalukya  Empire  rose  under  a  chieftain  named  Pulakesin  I. 
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(550  A.D.)  who  made  himself  master  of  the  town  of  Vatapi,  the 
modern  Badami  in  the  Bijapur  District.  Raja  Kirtivarman’s 
son,  Pulakesin  II  ascended  the  throne  of  Vatapi  in  608  A.D. 
He  won  a  victory  at  Vengi  which  is  situated  between  the 
Godavari  and  the  Krishna,  when  he  repelled  the  attack  on  his 
territory  led  in  person  by  Raja  Harsha.  This  Pulakesin  had 
friendly  dealings  with  the  ancient  Persian  kings,  to  which 
the  frescoes  of  Ajanta  in  the  first  cave  testify,  for  the  court  of 
Pulakesin  is  there  depicted  with  a  Persian  envoy  being 
presented  to  the  king.  This  proves  the  existence  of  political 
dealings  between  India  and  Persia.  The  Chinese  traveller 
Hiuen  Tsang  also  came  to  the  court  of  this  Raja  in  641  A.D. 
and  visited  Ajanta. 

The  inscription  at  Nagai  near  Chittapore  shows  that  it  was 
an  important  town  in  the  days  of  the  Chalukya  Empire,  and 
leads  us  to  believe  that  those  people  had  a  very  sound  system 
of  education.  When  the  Raja  of  the  Pallava  Empire  defeated 
the  Chalukyans,  Krishna  Raja  I  (760  A.D.)  held  the  reins  of 
power.  His  period,  owing  to  his  splendid  achievements, 
is  counted  especially  glorious.  He  has  caused  the  building 
of  the  Ellora  Kailasa  Temple,  of  which  the  people  of  the 
Nizam’s  Dominions  are  proud  today,  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  ancient  world.  Raja  Amoghavarsha  is  mentioned  in  the 
travels  of  the  famous  Arabian  writer,  Suleyman  the  Merchant 
(851  A.D. ),  who  ranks  him  the  fourth  of  the  great 
monarchs  of  the  world,  the  other  three  being  the  Caliph  of 
Baghdad,  the  King  of  China  and  the  Emperor  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  At  that  time  Jainism  was  at  its  zenith  in  the  Deccan, 
Buddhism  was  declining  and  the  Chalukyan  kingdom  with  its 
capital  at  Kalyani  (Bidar)  was  almost  finished.  During  the 
reign  of  Raja  Vikramaditya  IV  of  Kalyani,  one  great  law¬ 
book  Mitakshara  was  compiled  by  Pandit  Vijnanesvar.  It  is 
still  practically  followed  by  the  people,  and  is  of  great 
importance  for  understanding  the  culture  of  the  Hindus  of  the 
Deccan  in  those  days.  An  inscription  recently  discovered  at 
Munirabad  concerns  this  same  Vikramaditya  IV. 

Innumerable  inscriptions  and  other  remains  have  helped 
to  solve  some  problems  of  the  ancient  history  of  India,  which 
were  obscure  for  centuries.  The  Archaeological  Department  of 
the  Nizam’s  Government  has  published  monographs  on  all 
these  finds  with  a  full  account  of  them,  and  also  the 
inscriptions  with  translations  by  the  greatest  authorities  on  the 
subject,  involving  the  expenditure  of  large  sums  simply  in 
the  service  of  the  science  of  history. 
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Castes  and  Tribes 

The  castes  and  tribes  of  India  are  a  wonderful  conglomera¬ 
tion.  But  from  the  earliest  days  the  Deccan  represents  a  more 
strange  phenomenon  than  any  other  State  or  province  as 
regards  its  people.  Moreover,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  settled  life 
and  the  increase  or  decrease  in  population  of  a  country 
generally  depend  upon  the  production  of  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  food  available  and  the  geographical  situation. 
The  majority  of  the  Hindus  in  Hyderabad  reside  in  the 
provinces:  the  Andhras  in  Telingana,  and  the  Marathas  in 
Maratwara ;  while  the  majority  of  the  Muhammadans  reside 
at  the  centre :  these  are  in  a  great  minority  as  compared  with 
other  communities.  The  aborigines  such  as  Bhils,  Gonds, 
Lambadas,  Yarkallas  are  also  found  scattered  all  over  the 
Deccan.  Jains,  Buddhists,  Parsis,  Sikhs  and  Muslims,  all  are 
found  among  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  Nizam’s  Dominions, 
where  everyone  irrespective  of  creed,  caste  and  colour,  enjoys 
freedom  and  equal  rights,  and  all  are  eligible  for  employment 
in  the  Nizam's  service.  Any  one  who  today  would  care  to 
study  the  aborigines  of  India  in  their  old  surroundings  should 
go  to  the  Nizam’s  Dominions. 

A  brief  account  of  the  Marathas  and  the  Sikhs,  whose 
historical  importance  and  political  development  are  connected 
with  the  Deccan,  will  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  Marathas  are  originally  of  Dravidian  stock,  and  are 
mostly  confined  to  a  definite  portion  of  the  Deccan  which  for 
that  reason  is  called  Maratwara.  Until  the  Muhammadans 
conquered  the  Deccan  and  Sivaji  rose  to  prominence,  the 
Marathas  had  no  importance.  Their  rise  as  a  nation  is  due 
to  Malik  Ambar,  who  found  that  the  number  of  his  Muslim 
warriors  as  compared  with  the  forces  of  the  Mughals  was 
quite  small,  and  so  gave  these  people  special  military  training. 
Thus  they  began  to  acquire  importance.  Within  a  short 
period  they,  with  Ambar’s  special  attention,  became  good 
swordsmen  and  from  association  with  the. Muslim  warriors 
acquired  a  fighting  spirit.  Had  Malik  Ambar  paid  no  heed 
to  them  they  would  have  remained  nomadic  like  their 
brethren  of  the  same  origin.  Malik  Ambar  infused  in 
them  the  real  military  spirit  and  high  aspirations  with  the 
object  of  using  them  against  the  huge  armies  of  the  Mughals, 
consisting  of  Rajputs  and  Pathans,  then  besieging  the  Deccan. 
He  taught  them  a  special  mode  of  swordsmanship  Barge  Giri 
which  today  is  termed  in  Maharashtra  Aini  Kava.  This 
mode  of  swordsmanship  is  peculiar  to  the  Deccan. 
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When  the  Nizam-Shahi  Kingdom  of  Ahmadnagar  came 
to  a  close,  its  courtiers,  warriors  and  nobles  fled  from  the 
Mughals,  but  one  person,  a  Maratha,  Shahji  Bhonsla  stood  firm 
for  the  Nizam-Shahi  dynasty,  and  he,  when  finally  worn  out 
and  vanquished,  took  service  with  the  ‘Adil-Shahis  of  Bijapur. 
He  was  then  granted  the  territory  of  Konkan  as  an  estate. 
Sivaji  one  of  his  sons,  who  is  today  regarded  as  the  great  hero 
of  the  Marathas,  captured  some  districts  of  the  Bijapur 
Kingdom,  weakening  it  very  much.  His  treacherous  murder 
of  Afzal  Khan  stands  against  him  in  history.  Mountstuart 
Elphinstone  wrote  of  the  Maratha  people  after  his  personal 
experience  of  them  when  Wellesley  was  busy  against 
Sultan  Tipu  of  Mysore  (1799):  “A  Marhatha  thinks  of 
nothing  but  the  results,  he  cares  little  for  the  means,  if  he  can 
attain  his  object.  For  this  purpose  he  will  strain  his  wits, 
renounce  his  pleasures,  and  hazard  his  person ;  but  he  has 
not  a  conception  of  sacrificing  his  life,  or  even  his  persons, 
or  his  interest,  for  a  point  of  honour.  This  difference  of 
sentiment  affects  the  outward  appearance  of  the  two  nations: 
there  is  something  noble  in  the  carriage  even  of  an  ordinary 
Rajput,  and  something  vulgar  in  that  of  the  most  distinguished 
Marhatha.”  The  Marathas,  always  at  the  expense  of  the 
Musalmans,  later  developed  an  important  kingdom.  The 
moral  weakness  of  the  Muslim  Deccan  rulers,  in  whose  pay 
they  lived  and  who  actually  trained  them,  is  responsible. 
They  in  the  long  run  became  a  great  block  in  the  way  of  their 
own  masters.  Many  Maratha  Chiefs,  owing  to  the  financial 
position  of  the  Nizam’s  Government  and  the  atrocities  of  the 
later  Mughals,  made  themselves  Rajas  in  the  districts.  The 
right  of  collecting  Chauth,  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
Deccan  Rulers,  confirmed  their  footing  which  more  or  less 
enabled  them  to  checkmate  their  former  masters. 

They  assimilated  the  main  points  of  culture  direct  from 
the  Muslims  under  whom  they  were  brought  up.  Moulvi 
Abdul  Haq,  Professor  of  Urdu  at  the  Osmania  University  has 
written  a  treatise  entitled  “  The  Influence  of  the  Persian 
Language  on  the'  Marathi  Language,”  which  will  supply 
ample  material  for  the  reader  to  understand  the  background 
of  the  development  not  only  of  their  language  but  also  of  their 
culture  of  which  language  is  the  faithful  mirror.  Even  today 
the  majority  of  the  Marathas  are  subjects  of  His  Exalted 
Highness  the  Nizam  under  whom  they  enjoy  full  freedom  and 
equal  rights. 

The  Sikhs,  too,  have  a  special  interest  in  the  Deccan. 
The  term  Curdwara  now  applied  to  every  Sikh  temple 
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which  formerly  was  Dharamsala,  was  first  given  to  the 
Nander  Shrine  in  the  Nizam’s  Dominions.  Nantler  is  the 
burial  place  of  Guru  Govind  Sahib,  the  last  of  the  great  series 
of  Sikh  religious  leaders.  After  Guru  Govind  Sahib  the 
sacred  book  Granth  Sahib  became  the  Guru,  i.e.,  Guru  Granth 
Sahib.  Guru  Govind  Sahib  is  also  known  as  Hazur  Sahib. 
He  came  to  the  Deccan  in  the  retinue  of  Bahadur  Shah  to 
help  the  latter  to  get  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Aurangzeb, 
and  it  is  known  among  the  Sikhs  that  Bahadur  Shah  seized  the 
reins  of  power  through  the  assistance  of  their  Guru.  When 
he  reached  Nander,  he  stopped  there  and  refused  to  go  further. 
The  words  he  uttered  were  that  that  spot  was  the  cause  of  his 
salvation,  therefore  he  wished  to  stop  there  to  pray.  He  was 
killed  at  Nander  in  1708  A.D.  Before  breathing  his  last, 
he  ordered  his  adherents  to  pile  fuel  round  him  for  his 
cremation,  and  reciting  hymns,  he  disappeared  from  this 
visible  world.  His  ashes  were  deposited  on  the  same  place 
underground  and  the  first  storey  of  this  shrine  was  built  over  it, 
another  storey  being  added  on  it  later  on.  This  mausoleum  is 
called  Hazur  Sahib  or  Dera  Sahib  or  Mai  Titri  Sahib ,  having 
three  stages,  which  the  Sikhs  have  also  recorded  as  Abchal 
Nagar  ( Ochal  Nagar). 

His  adherents  remained  in  Nander.  They  captured  five 
villages  surrounding  their  Guru's  Tomb,  and  these  are  still 
in  their  possession.  When  Sir  Salar  Jang  Bahadur,  Minister 
of  the  Nizam’s  Government  first  began  to  establish  the 
Settlement  Department  in  the  State  with  a  view  to  record  the 
ownership  of  land  and  other  grants,  the  Sikhs  were  asked  to 
present  any  authority  for  their  possession  of  those  villages. 
They  replied  that  they  belonged  to  them,  but  did  not  present 
any  documents.  To  the  repeated  demands  of  the  Government 
to  show  the  authority  the  Sikhs  replied  that  the  authority  had 
existed  in  the  office  of  the  Minister  Chandu  Lai  and  the  records 
of  the  land  had  been  burnt  along  with  other  things  when  their 
Gurdwara  had  caught  fire.  A  reference  to  Chandu  Lai’s 
office  proved  that  no  such  grant  had  been  actually  made 
to  the  Sikhs.  Then  the  good-natured  Salar  Jang  decided  that 
when  all  the  castes  and  creeds  were  enjoying  full  freedom 
and  equal  rights  under  the  Nizam’s  Government  the  Sikhs 
should  be  favoured  with  the  grant  of  those  villages.  He 
considered  that  a  large  number  of  people  came  to  pay  their 
homage  to  the  Sikh  Shrine  and  that,  therefore,  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  Sikh  and  Hindu  subjects,  it  should  be  exempted  from 
the  presentation  of  any  authority.  The  five  villages  were 
properly  registered  in  the  name  of  the  Gurdwara  at  Nander, 
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and  their  income  of  thousand  of  rupees,  reserved  for  the 
temple  under  the  supervision  of  a  Government  representative. 
The  Sikhs  resident  in  the  State  enjoy  full  freedom.  The 
Gurdwara  of  Nander  (Deccan)  is  accounted  one  of  the 
indispensable  places  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Sikhs. 

About  four  years  ago  when  the  communal  strife  took 
place  at  Nander  between  the  Sikhs  and  Muslims  in  connection 
with  the  shrine  of  Shah  Huseyn  Lakkar,  known  as  Shah 
Huseyri  Lakkar  ki  T'ekri ,  and  became  a  serious  problem  for  the 
State,  the  benevolent  Government  borrowed  the  services  of 
a  High  Court  Justice  from  the  Government  of  India,  having 
at  heart  the  interests  of  both  Muslims  and  Sikhs  and 
considering  the  importance  of  the  Gurdwara  in  the  State. 
Thus  this  case  was  most  amicably  settled  in  a  way  to  secure 
peace  in  the  country  and  pacify  the  feelings  of  the  people. 

A  small  number  of  Sikhs  came  to  the  Deccan  with  their 
Guru  and  later  on  settled  here.  In  the  Census  of  1881  they 
were  about  thirty  thousand  in  all  and  today  they  are  almost 
twice  that  number. 

Ancient  Hindu  Architecture  and  Sculpture 

The  ancient  architecture  of  India,  the  mirror  of  the  early 
Indian  peoples,  is  the  product  of  Buddhism,  Jainism,  and  the 
Vishnu  Cult ;  which  means  that  the  ancient  art  of  the  Indian 
peoples  is  based  on  their  religious  motifs,  and  from  it  we  must 
deduce  their  cultural  condition.  Some  critics  have  concluded 
that  India  has  no  art  of  her  own  and  that  the  works  of  art 
which  exist  are  of  foreign  workmanship  or  are  a  mere 
expression  of  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 

From  the  third  century  before  Christ,  the  Hindu  relics 
are  traceable.  In  the  far  north  the  Gandhara  School  of 
Sculpture  exists  between  the  lower  Kabul  and  the  Indus. 
Someone  has  called  it  Greco-Indian  Sculpture.  Taxila  is  its 
chief  centre.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Gandhara  was  part 
of  Central  Asia  in'  the  early  days. 

In  the  Deccan  where  architecture  and  sculpture  are  not 
so  much  influenced  by  foreign  genius  as  in  the  north,  we  find 
the  solution  of  this  problem  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Ajanta 
Caves.  Here  are  paintings  showing  an  Iranian  envoy  at  the 
court  of  Pulakesin  II  along  with  some  other  fragments  of 
decoration  in  the  ceilings  which  represent  the  persons  of 
Khusru  and  Parvez.  These  are  exact  representations  of  the 
Iranian  life  of  those  days.  We  are  forced  to  conclude  either 
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that  the  artist  had  acquired  full  knowledge  of  the  different 
cultures  of  those  days  which  he  has  here  so  minutely  depicted, 
or  that  some  of  the  artists  were  especially  imported  from 
Persia  for  this  particular  purpose. 

Almost  all  Buddhist  monasteries  which  have  been  hewn 
out  of  solid  rock  seem  to  have  been  created  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  because  very  little  difference  is  found  as  far  as 
the  design  is  concerned.  There  is  another  proof  of  the 
uniformity  of  religious  art.  The  monasteries  at  Nasik,  Gaya, 
Ajanta,  etc.,  arc  much  alike,  especially  their  Chaitya  halls. 
Keeping  in  view  these  characteristics,  we  find  that  Buddhist 
temples  fall  into  two  groups — Gandhara  (Northern)  and 
Dra vidian  (Southern)  which  show  a  vast  difference.  The 
latter  contains  some  distinguishing  features;  vaulted  roofs, 
hewn  arches  and  vast  rectangular  halls,  supported  on  hewn 
massive  pillars  with  scanty  allowance  of  light.  The  best 
specimens  of  this  type  are  in  the  Kailas  Temple  at  Ellora 
which  was  built  by  Raja  Rashtrakote  in  the  eighth  century 
after  Christ.  This  particular  style  is  confined  to  the  Deccan. 

The  Chalukya  dynasty  introduced  or  rather  contributed 
much  in  the  architectural  domain,  which  became  a  standard 
all  over  the  South,  even  the  great  temples  of  Madura  and 
Bellary  bear  its  evidence.  Particularly  the  temples  of  Warangal 
are  worth  mention  because  the  ruins  found  there  represent 
a  great  variety  of  points  for  the  scholar  to  study.  Some  of 
them  are  dwellings  of  the  ancient  kings  not  found  elsewhere. 
They  are  made  of  black  hewn  rocks  and  the  stone  is  polished 
to  shine  like  a  mirror.  The  images  of  goddesses  are  kept  in 
latticed  niches  for  protection  from  damage  or  destruction. 
In  those  days,  Hanamkonda  was  the  capital,  where  still 
exists  a  temple  of  a  thousand  pillars,  the  like  of  which 
is  not  found  on  earth.  One  of  its  pillars  bears  an  inscription 
telling  us  that  it  was  built  by  Raja  Rudra  Deo  in  the  eleventh 
century;  but  it  remained  incomplete.  It  has  spacious  cham¬ 
bers  quite  unlike  other  Hindu  architectural  .specimens  which 
have  dark  and  narrow  cells.  Many  inscriptions  are  also 
found  upon  the  pillars  in  the  Telugu  language  throwing  light 
on  the  old  days  when  the  temple  was  erected. 

The  Lingam  Temple  at  Aundah  or  Jeotir  Lingam  Temple 
of  Naganath  is  well  known.  This  hill-girt  place  in  the 
Nizam’s  Dominions  is  a  walled  town  full  of  hard  stone.  One 
portion  of  the  temple  is  existing  to  witness  its  ancient  structure. 
The  plinth  of  the  temple  is  just  like  that  of  the  temple  of 
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Jainism.  The  visitor  will  at  once  think  of  the  Jain  temples  of 
Lakshmi  Narain  at  Pedgaon,  or  still  more  the  Dilwara  temples 
at  Mount  Abu  in  Gujarat.  The  structure  of  the  Aundah 
temple  helps  us  much  to  understand  the  rudiments  of  the 
ancient  architecture  of  the  Hindus. 

Asoka  the  Great  was  a  great  disciple  of  Buddhism  and 
he  devoted  himself  to  propagating  that  religion.  Of  this 
there  are  innumerable  evidences  in  the  form  of  edicts  upon 
stones  and  pillars.  Many  such  edicts  have  now  been  discover¬ 
ed  and  they  have  thrown  much  light  on  the  ancient  history  of 
India.  These  edicts  were  decoratively  carved  in  relief,  which 
was  an  innovation  in  stone-work.  There  are  caves  in  the 
hills  to  the  north  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Rabia  Dourani  at 
Aurangabad  which  contain  the  fourteen  phases  of  the  Jataka 
stories  in  decorative  relief-work.  One  of  them  is  a  war  scene 
in  a  vast  jungle,  the  carven  figures  therein  having  a  curious 
style  of  head-dress  which  is  just  like  that  of  the  Egyptian 
mummies,  fringed  at  the  back  in  gorgeous  fashion.  They  are 
somewhat  similar  to  the  wigs  worn  today  by  High  Court 
Judges  in  the  British  Empire.  Such  specimens  are  rare  in 
Indian  Sculpture. 

The  ancient  history  period  covers  Krishna  I  (760  A.D.), 
an  era  really  memorable  as  regards  architecture.  The  chief 
masterpiece  of  this  period  is  the  Kailas  Temple  of  Ellora 
near  Aurangabad,  Deccan.  It  is  a  landmark  in  the  history 
of  Hindu  architecture,  and  has  been  discussed  by  every  writer 
on  the  subject.  Though  many  have  already  objected  to  the 
caves  of  Ellora  being  masterpieces  of  ancient  art,  yet  it  is 
an  admitted  fact  that  the  Kailas  Temple  is  one  of  the  wonders 
of  religious  art.  The  temples  at  Ellora  are  visited  by 
thousands  annually  from  every  corner  of  the  world,  not  only 
by  believers  in  the  deity  but  also  by  those  who  come  here 
to  pay  their  homage  to  a  great  shrine  of  Fine  Arts.  These 
temples  so  impressed  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb  that  he  praised 
them  in  a  letter  to  his  son  wherein  he  desired  him  to  pay 
a  visit  to  these  caves — ‘  a  place  of  real  specimen  of  art  of  men 
created  by  the  Almighty  God.’ 

The  thirty-five  caves  at  Ellora  represent  all  Hindu  schools 
of  thought  in  Sculpture  such  as  Buddhism,  Jainism,  the 
Vishnu  cult  and  Brahmanism.  Fergusson  thus  describes  the 
sculptures :  “  Beginning  on  the  north  side  with  the  Saiva 
sculpture — the  first  from  the  door  is  Bhairava  or  Mahadeva 
in  his  terrible  form ;  and  a  more  vivid  picture  of  the  terrific 
a  very  diseased  imagination  only  could  embody.  The  gigantic 
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figure  lounges  forward  holding  up  his  elephant  hide,  with 
necklace  of  skulls  (Mundmala)  depending  below  his  loins; 
round  him  a  cobra  is  knotted,  his  open  mouth  showing  large 
teeth,  while  with  his  trisula  (trident)  he  has  transfixed  one 
victim,  who,  writhing  on  its  prongs  seems  to  supplicate  pity 
from  the  pitiless ;  while  he  holds  another  by  the  heels  with  one 
of  his  left  hands,  raising  the  damru  (small  drum)  as  if  to  rattle 
it  in  joy,  while  he  catches  the  blood  with  which  to  quench  his 
demon  thirst.  To  add  to  the  elements  of  horror,  Kali,  gaunt 
and  grim,  stretches  her  skeleton  length  below,  with  huge 
mouth,  bushy,  and  sunken  eyeballs,  having  a  crooked  knife 
in  her  right  hand,  and  reaching  out  the  other  with  a  bowl  as  if 
eager  to  share  in  the  gore  of  its  (sic)  victim;  behind  her  head 
is  the  owl  (one  species  is  called  Bhairava)  as  a  symbol  of 
destruction,  or  a  vampire,  as  fit  witness  of  the  scene.  On  the 
right,  in  front  of  the  skeleton,  is  Parvati ;  and  higher  up  near 
the  feet  of  the  victim  Ratnasura,  is  a  grinning  face  drawing  out 
its  tongue.  Altogether  the  group  is  a  picture  of  the  devilish', 
the  very  armless  Bhairava  wears  an  ogre  face.” 

The  temples  of  Alampore,  Nalgonda,  Pangal,  Pillal  Mari, 
etc.,  are  splendid  specimens  of  Hindu  architecture,  from 
which  one  can  sec  how  the  ancients  had  advanced  in  this 
section  of  fine  art  although  all  was  done  for  the  sake  of 
religion,  because  all  these  monuments  represent  the  beliefs  of 
the  Hindus  as  well  as  their  customs  in  those  days.  Temples 
of  all  Hindu  cults  arc  found  thickly  clustered  in  the  Deccan 
which  thus  holds  an  illustrated  history  of  Hindu  mythology 
in  architecture  and  sculpture.  The  Nizam  has  spent  huge 
sums  of  money  on  the  upkeep  of  these  monuments  for  the  sake 
of  the  Indian  people  and  the  pilgrims  who  come  to  pay  their 
homage  at  these  shrines. 

Frkscoe  Painting 

Even  the  great  Hindu  epics  Mahabharata  and  Ramayana 
bear  the  testimony  that  the  ancients  were  quite  familiar  with 
wall-paintings  but  their  actual  existence  in  a*  definite  part  of 
India  and  at  a  definite  period  is  not  traceable  from  the  epics. 
Only  the  Nizam’s  Dominions  can  boast  of  having  the  frescoes 
in  the  Ajanta  caves.  Their  date  is  ascertained  as  from  the 
first  to  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  They  are  in 
the  Khandesh  Province  in  rock  hewn  cells  on  the  bank  of  a 
stream  in  the  Tapti  Valley,  near  the  battlefield  of  Assaye, 
whei  e  a  natural  waterfall  plays  just  before  the  caves,  which 
increases  the  enjoyment  of  the  visitor  to  these  caves. 
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History  is  absolutely  silent  on  the  subject  of  these  caves 
except  that  the  account  of  his  travels  by  the  famous  Chinese 
Buddhist  monk,  Hieun  Tsang  shows  that  he  paid  a  visit  to 
them  in  the  seventh  century,  and  that  the  mention  of  the 
village  Fardapur  (meaning  ‘the  place  of  tomorrow’)  occurs 
in  books  after  the  Muslims  came  to  this  country.  They  used 
this  place  as  an  inn,  the  last  stage  on  the  road  to  the  Deccan. 

These  frescoes  are  exact  expressions  of  the  life  of  the 
aborigines  of  India,  who  still  even  to  this  day  can  be  seen 
moving  round  the  caves  in  the  same  attire  and  with  the  same 
gestures.  The  caves  are  twenty-nine  in  number  and  they  in¬ 
clude  five  Chaitya  halls,  the  rest  being  Viharas  made  out  of  the 
rock.  Some  of  them  remained  incomplete.  The  Chaityas  or 
temples  are  spacious  rectangular  halls  and  the  Viharas  served 
as  lodgings  for  the  Buddhist  disciples  and  monks.  As  regards 
their  period  in  the  domain  of  art,  they  seem  to  be  contemporary 
with  the  relics  of  Sanchi.  Someone  has  remarked  that  these 
caves  were  made  under  the  auspicious  care  of  the  Andhra 
Rajas  of  the  Deccan ;  but  the  only  point  against  this  assump¬ 
tion  is  that  the  Buddhist  expression  which  is  omnipresent  here 
is  against  the  belief  of  the  Andhra  Rajas,  who  were  followers  of 
Vishnu,  though  it  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the  caves  belonged  to 
the  Chalukya  dynasty.  The  existence  of  an  inscription  in 
Cave  XVI  of  Vakataka  leads  us  to  believe  that  some  of 
them  may  have  been  made  under  the  patronage  of  the  earlier 
Vakataka  kings  of  Berar. 

These  caves  were  for  long  a  mystery.  Their  mention  is 
not  traceable  from  history  until  1819,  when  Europeans 
discovered  them.  In  1843  Mr.  Fergusson  published  a  brief 
description  of  them  showing  their  great  importance  in  the 
annals  of  Art ;  whereupon  Major  Gill  was  deputed  to 
survey  them  and  try  if  possible  to  conserve  them.  In  1872 
Mr.  Griffith,  a  Principal  of  the  Bombay  School  of  Art  began 
to  prepare  copies  of  the  frescoes  with  the  help  of  his  students. 
Those  copies  were  published  and  many  of  the  originals  are 
still  preserved  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

These  frescoes,  from  the  point  of  view  of  technique,  are 
quite  extraordinary  and  in  a  class  by  themselves.  They  are 
vastly  different  from  those  frescoes  already  found  in  Europe 
and  India. 

As  regards  the  subject-matter,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
they  are  scenes  from  the  life  of  Lord  Buddha,  most  remarkably 
depicted.  The  visitor  feels  spell-bound  by  their  most  perfect 
workmanship.  The  birth  of  Buddha  is  depicted  here.  His 
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father,  the  Raja  Suddhodhana  was  the  head  of  the  Sakyas, 
then  ruling  in  Magadha,  and  his  mother  the  Queen  Maya  is 
warned  of  the  birth  of  her  illustrious  son  in  a  dream.  The 
queen  is  on  her  way  to  Lumbini  Garden  where  the  child  is 
born.  The  Gods  Brahma  and  Indra  receive  him.  The  new¬ 
born  child  takes  seven  steps  on  the  lotuses,  Indra  protecting 
him  with  an  umbrella.  The  Raja  Suddhodhana  holds  his 
court  while  all  the  important  courtiers  are  shown  round 
his  throne.  The  subjects  both  from  the  city  and  districts 
are  congratulating  the  Raja  on  the  birth  of  his  son.  The 
artists  have  been  throughout  successful  in  catching  the 
sentiments  and  emotions,  sad  and  gay  of  the  rustic  folk  as  well 
as  the  sophisticated.  The  marriage  of  Buddha  is  shown  soon 
after  which  forsaking  his  home,  he  sets  out  for  the  jungles. 
Then  he  is  seen  seated  beneath  the  Bodhi  Tree  at  the  supreme 
moment  of  attaining  full  enlightenment  and  perfect  Buddha- 
hood ;  here  innumerable  disciples  are  shown  just  like  bees  round 
the  beehive.  Similarly  all  other  phases  of  his  life  are  depicted* 
such  as  the  Horoscope  of  Rishi  Asita,  the  scene  in  the  school, 
the  first  Meditation,  the  four  drivers,  the  first  visit  to  Rajgarh, 
the  offering  of  Sujata,  the  Temptation  of  Buddha,  the  offering 
of  Trapusa  and  Bhallike,  the  question  of  Sariputra,  the  great 
miracle  at  Sarasvati,  the  conversion  of  Nanda,  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  the  furious  Elephant,  Purna  Avandana  and  Simhala 
Avadana.  These  caves  hold  a  series  of  brilliant  illustrations  of 
the  Jataka  stories;  a  Pali  collection  of  short  stories  recounting 
550  previous  “  births  ”  of  the  Buddha,  the  earliest  collection  of 
popular  tales,  and  the  ultimate  source  of  some  of  vTsop’s 
fables  and  of  many  folk-lore  legends  both  of  East  and  West. 
The  Jataka  scenes  depicted  at  Ajanta  are  Sibi  Jataka, 
Samkhapala  Jataka,  Compeyys  Jataka,  Kshantivadi  Jataka, 
Hamsa  Jataka,  Ruru  Jataka,  Vidhurpandita  Jataka,  Sutasoma 
Jataka,  Shaddanta  Jataka,  Mahakapai  Jataka,  Visvantara 
Jataka,  Sarabha  Jataka,  Matriposhaka  Jataka,  Maysya 
Jataka,  Syama  Jataka  and  Mahisha  Jataka.  It  is  disappoint¬ 
ing  to  find  here  hardly  any  information  as  to  the  period  in 
which  these  frescoes  were  executed ;  there  is  ohly  Pulakesin  II 
(669  A.D.)  of  the  Deccan  on  his  throne  conversing  with  an 
envoy  from  Iran  very  important  as  a  proof  of  Iranian  and 
Indian  political  dealings  in  old  days. 

European  experts  have  compared  these  frescoes  with  the 
best  specimens  of  the  art  of  Europeans  which  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  their  having  international  value  in  the  history  of 
Art.  Mr.  Griffiths  writes: — “  It  is  not  surprising  that  paint¬ 
ings  on  stucco  all  over  the  world  bear  a  certain  resemblance 
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to  each  other.  Egyptian  tombs,  Etruscan  frescoes,  and  the 
painted  stuccoes  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  furnish 
examples  almost  identical  with  those  of  Ajanta  in  technical 
details.  But  as  a  readily  available  example,  I  venture  to  point 
to  a  fragment  of  fresco-painting  by  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti 
(Fourteenth  Century)  in  the  National  Gallery,  as  singularly 
like  the  Ajanta  work  in  colour,  execution  and  treatment ;  the 
form  being  drawn  with  a  delicate  brown  outline,  and  the  flesh 
tints  and  drapery  flatly  put  in  with  very  little  modelling.  The 
Ajanta  workmanship  is  admirable;  long  subtle  curves  are 
drawn  with  great  precision  in  a  line  of  unvarying  thickness 
with  one  sweep  of  brush,  both  on  the  vertical  surface  of  the 
walls  and  on  the  more  difficult  plane  of  the  ceiling,  showing 
consummate  skill  and  manual  dexterity.  The  touch  is  often 
bold  and  vigorous,  the  handling  broad,  and,  in  some  cases, 
the  impasto  is  as  solid  as  in  the  best  Pompeian  work.” 

Dr.  Laurence  Binyon  says: — “  The  frescoes  of  Ajanta  have 
for  Asia  and  the  history  of  Asian  Art  the  same  outstanding 
significance  that  the  frescoes  of  Assi,  Siena  and  Florence  have 
for  Europe  and  the  history  of  European  Art.  The  whole 
course  of  art  in  Eastern  Asia  is  bound  up  with  the  history  of 
Buddhism  in  its  successive  phases ;  and  the  student  of  that  art 
finds  himself  continually  referring  back  to  Ajanta  as  one  great 
surviving  monument  of  the  painting  created  by  Buddhist  faith 
and  fervour  in  the  land  which  gave  birth  to  that  religion. 
These  are,  after  all,  the  production  of  a  race  originally  one  with 
the  races  of  Europe.  And,  though  they  are  so  penetrated  with 
Indian  character,  with  its  gentleness  of  movement  and 
suppleness  of  form,  it  is  from  painting  like  this,  showing  the 
same  curiosity  of  interest,  the  same  ardour  in  grappling  with 
the  visible  world,  the  same  underlying  fervour  of  faith,  that 
the  painting  of  Europe  has  been  developed  since  the  days  of 
Giotto  and  the  Lorenzetti.” 

Monsieur  Axel  Jael  writes:— “  The  water  paintings  in  the 
rock  caves  at  Ajanta  exhibit  the  classical  art  of  India.  That 
is  to  say,  they  represent  the  climax  to  which  genuine  Indian 
art  has  attained  and  they  show  the  way  to  be  followed  by 
Indian  artists.  The  colours  are  deeper  and  often  purer  and 
the  whole  scale  of  colours  is  far  richer  than  in  stucco  paintings 
of  similar  dimensions  (Egyptian  tombs,  Pompeian  houses, 
Italian  Churches  from  the  Middle  Ages,  etc.).  This 
technique,  which  reaches  its  climax  in  a  Bodhisattava  figure 
(of  more  than  life  size,  in  Cave  No.  i),  bears  a  striking 
resemblance  to  that  of  Michael  Angelo.  If  one  placed  a  good 
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photograph  of  this  Buddha-head  by  the  side  of  a  photograph 
of  a  figure  from  the  Capella  Sistina  one  might  be  inclined 
to  think,  if  no  attention  were  paid  to  the  different  types  of  the 
figures,  they  were  painted  by  the  same  master.  Figures  like 
those  of  ‘  Primavcra  ’  by  Botticelli  may  be  called  the  sisters  of 
some  of  the  female  figures  in  Ajanta  (in  the  cells  on  the  right 
in  Cave  No.  2 ) .  Europe  got  its  renaissance  through  learning 
from  the  Greek  antique.  India  will  get  hers  if  she  returns 
to  Ajanta  and  goes  to  school  there.” 

Professor  Lorenzo  Cecconi  writes: — “Several  Italian 
painters  of  the  Renaissance  followed  this  system ;  in  fact  in 
the  Calleria  degli  U ffizi  at  Florence  there  is  still  to  be  seen  a 
canvas  by  the  great  Leonardo  da  Vinci  prepared  in  this  way. 
In  cave  I,  the  colossal  figure  of  Buddha  which  is  nearly 
immune  from  varnish  evinces  a  surprising  portrayal  of  art 
on  account  of  its  pictorial  qualities:  this  painting  in  its  grand 
outline  recalls  to  memory  the  figure  of  Michael  Angelo  in  the' 
Sistine  Chapel ;  while  the  clearness  of  the  colour  of  the  flesh, 
so  true  to  nature,  and  the  transparency  of  the  shadow,  are 
very  like  those  of  Correggio.  The  design  and  expression  of 
the  face  are  exceptionally  surprising,  the  breadth  of  the 
technique,  the  interpretation  of  the  shape  of  the  hand  made 
to  realistic  perfection  permit  of  a  comparison  with  the  two 
great  artists  of  the  Italian  Renaissance;  the  female  figure 
which  is  on  the  right  of  the  figure  of  Buddha  presents  the  same 
simplicity  and  skill.  The  worship  of  Buddha  in  its  outline 
can  stand  comparison  with  the  Italian  painter  of  the  Quattro¬ 
cento.  The  division  of  the  painting  into  two  compositions, 
one  above  the  other,  was  followed  also  by  Ghirlandaio,  by 
Angelico,  Tiziano  and  Sanzio  in  “  The  Transfiguration,” 
the  Italian  ‘  Scientisti  ’  and  ‘  Settecentisti  ’  ( 1 7th  to  1 8th 
Centuries)  frequently  followed  this  system  of  composition. 
I  make  bold  to  compare  the  caves  of  Ajanta  with  the  Sistine 
Chapel.  Signorelli,  Botticelli,  Ghirlandaio,  Perugino,  Rosselli 
combined  their  art  to  render  themselves  worthy  of  one  another 
in  creating  the  great  Roman  work  that  Sixtus  IV,  Della 
Rovere,  had  been  minded  to  begin  and  Michael  Angelo 
afterwards  completed  with  the  greatest  manifestation  of  his 
art.  In  Ajanta  the  ablest  artists  of  the  Indian  School  spared 
themselves  no  effort  to  render  this  marvellous  group  of  Caves 
the  Monument  Princeps  of  India.” 

The  character  of  the  Ajanta  paintings  is  generally 
decorative  and  in  this  respect  they  have  no  parallel  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  The  artist  has  been  quite  accurate  even 
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in  minute  details  according  to  Buddhist  mythology.  And 
sometimes  he  is  quite  humorous  in  his  treatment,  as  is  obvious 
in  the  animals,  of  different  details.  The  Ram-fight,  an  ancient 
sport  among  the  aborigines  of  India,  is  a  wonderful  scene 
among  those  depicted  at  Ajanta.  Here  is  a  feature  of  the 
daily  life  of  the  people,  which  is  quite  extinct  today,  like 
the  elephant  with  six  tusks  playing  in  the  water  in  the 
illustration  of  the  Jataka  stories. 

In  former  days  many  visitors  to  these  caves  blamed  the 
authorities  of  Hyderabad  State  and  drew  attention  to  their 
bad  condition ;  though  at  that  time  the  internal  affairs  of  the 
State  did  not  allow  attention  to  be  paid  to  such  things.  But 
the  State  has  since  given  much  attention  to  them  and  has 
cared  for  them  from  the  beginning;  and  it  is  altogether  wrong 
to  hold  the  State  responsible  for  the  deterioration  which  has 
been  the  work  of  centuries.  Of  late  years  His  Exalted 
Highness  the  Nizam  has  spent  huge  sums  from  the  State 
treasury  on  preserving  them.  They  have  been  secured  today 
from  any  sort  of  destructive  element  with  the  assistance 
of  the  European  experts.  With  a  view  to  preserve  this 
treasure  of  art,  experts  have  been  called  in,  who  have  prepared 
colour  plates  by  direct  process.  The  portfolios  of  these  superb 
coloured  plates  of  huge  size  are  being  published.  Many 
volumes  have  appeared  by  this  time  and  many  are  still  to 
come.  ^  The  frescoes  have  been  authentically  described  by 
Mr.  b.  \  azdani,  Director  of  Archaiological  Department, 
H.E.H.  the  Nizam  s  Government,  in  collaboration  with  the 
European  connoisseurs.  I  suppose  that  till  this  day  no 
other  Government  has  ever  spent  so  much  for  the  sake  of  Art 
and  Literature,  and  these  relics  do  not  belong  to  the  hereditary 
beliefs  or  culture  of  His  Exalted  Highness  the  Nizam. 

Ehere  aie  other  caves  in  the  Nizam  s  Dominions  which 
contain  fine  frescoes:  the  Ellora  caves  which  have  been 
blurred ;  the  Pallal  Mari  Temple  in  the  Nalgonda  District ; 
Anagondi  in  the  Raichur  District.  These  all  belong  to  the 
Vishnu  and  Shiva  cults. 

These  Hindu  frescoes  are  a  most  important  chapter  in 
the  history  of  ancient  civilization.  Though  there  are  speci¬ 
mens  of  frescoes  in  other  parts  of  India  yet  they  can  by  no 
means  be  compared  with  Ajanta  and  other  newly-found 
paintings  in  the  Nizam’s  Dominions  as  a  mirror  in  which 
ancient  Indian  culture  is  reflected. 
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Fergusson,  the  great  authority  on  Indian  Architecture  has 
divided  the  Indian  Saracenic  Architecture  into  thirteen  styles, 
which  have  been  adopted  either  from  the  names  of  the 
different  dynasties  which  ruled  these  parts  or  from  the  names 
of  localities.  Most  of  those  styles  exist  in  the  Deccan,  e.g., 
Bahmani,  Bijapur,  Golconda,  Baridi,  Nizam  Shahi,  Mughal 
Aurangabadi,  etc.  These  are  definite  schools  of  architecture 
on  which  volumes  could  be  written,  by  way  of  comparative 
study.  Undoubtedly  architecture  is  an  expression  of  the 
inmost  culture  of  a  nation.  Someone  has  well  said  that  if 
any  one  desires  to  study  the  civilization  of  the  Muslims  in 
India,  he  should  observe  their  monuments  which  are  in  the 
form  of  mausoleums,  palaces,  fortifications,  mosques,  etc.,  and 
are  still  in  situ . 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Bahmani  dynasty  was  first  established, 
in  the  Deccan  at  Gulburga  under  Ala-ud-Din  Hasan  Gangu 
(d.  759  A.H.)  whose  early  history  is  still  questionable,  just  after 
the  inroads  of  the  Khiljis  and  the  Tughlaqs.  There  are  many 
monuments  in  his  days  which  deserve  attention.  Gulburga 
was  named  Ahsanabad  by  Hasan  Gangu  who  first  began  his 
rule  here,  but  the  name  never  became  popular.  The  mosque 
of  Malik  Seyf-ud-Din  Ghori,  which  is  near  the  tomb  of 
Sultan  Ala-ud-Din  Hasan,  is  wholly  built  of  black  stone  with 
fifteen  arches  on  the  facade.  Its  roof  is  of  Selu  stone  slabs  for 
which  reason  it  is  known  as  the  mosque  of  Selu  Stone.  It  is 
not  very  spacious.  The  inscription  on  this  mosque  shows  that 
it  was  built  in  754  A.H.  during  the  reign  of  Hasan  Ala-ud-Din 
Bahman  Shah.  Its  architecture  is  extremely  interesting. 
The  grand  congregational  mosque  of  Gulburga  is  a  superb 
specimen  of  early  Muslim  Deccan  architecture.  There  is  an 
idea  current  among  the  masses  that  this  mosque  was  a 
converted  Hindu  temple,  but  the  idea  is  baseless  because  it  is 
built  wholly  of  original  material  with  pure  Muslim  archi¬ 
tectural  features.  The  plan  of  the  building#has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  star-shaped  plans  of  the  contemporary 
Hindu  temples.  Also  it  has  no  affinity  with  the  grand 
mosque  of  Cordova  because  this  mosque  of  Gulburga  is 
without  any  courtyard  while  that  of  Cordova  has  a  spacious 
courtyard.  It  derives  not  only  from  the  Delhi  mosques 
but  also  from  Central  Asiatic  origins ;  for  this  mosque 
bears  a  most  important  inscription  showing  that  its  architect 
was  Raff,  the  son  of  Shams,  the  son  of  Mansur  of  Qazwin  who 
built  it  in  769  A.H.=i367  A.D.  This  mosque  has  very 
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considerable  dimensions,  measuring  216  ft.  east  to  west  and 
176  ft.  north  to  south  thus  covering  an  area  of  38,016  square 
feet  and  affording  accommodation  for  5000  worshippers. 
The  prayer-hall  is  covered  with  a  majestic  dome  while  the 
ceiling  of  the  avenues  is  divided  into  seventy-five  compartments 
each  surmounted  by  a  small  dome.  The  Muslim  architecture 
of  the  Deccan  introduced  for  the  first  time  two  distinct  forms 
of  arches,  one  with  a  very  wide  span  and  extremely  low  piers 
which  so  frequently  appear  in  the  subsequent  buildings  of 
Gulburga,  Bidar,  Golconda  and  Bijapur,  that  authorities  have 
begun  to  regard  them  as  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
Muslim  architecture  of  the  Deccan.  In  the  Gulburga  mosque 
the  walls  rise  perpendicularly  while  those  of  the  Tughlaqs  at 
Delhi  are  sloped.  The  third  old  mosque  located  at  Gulburga 
in  the  Shah  Bazar  is  also  ascribed  to  Muhammad  Shah  I. 
The  plan  of  the  building  is  simple  enough,  comprising  a 
gateway,  an  enclosed  court  and  a  prayer-hall  which  is  divided 
into  ninety  square  bays  by  the  insertion  of  masonry  columns 
supporting  the  domes  of  the  roof. 

These  are  the  earliest  nucleus  of  Islamic  architecture  in 
the  Deccan,  which  take  their  origin  direct  from  Central  Asia. 
They  are  of  independent  Islamic  origin  without  any  Hindu 
influence,  in  spite  of  popular  rumours  to  the  contrary.  In 
my  view  this  is  the  only  real  Islamic  architecture,  because 
these  mosques  were  erected  by  those  Muslims  who  came  fresh 
to  this  country  with  quite  fresh  memories  of  their  own  Central 
Asian  cities  and  could  not  possibly  be  influenced  by  local 
colour  or  tradition. 

When  the  Bahmani  dynasty  transferred  its  capital  from 
Gulburga  to  Muhammadabad  (Bidar)  the  Bahmani  kings  did 
much  for  architecture,  by  building  sumptuous  edifices.  Bidar 
had  a  great  attraction  for  globe-trotters  for  its  political 
importance  at  that  time.  About  two  miles  from  the  walls 
of  the  city  are  a  series  of  lofty  domes,  the  tombs  of  the 
Bahmani  kings  who  ruled  in  Bidar,  but  the  first  dome  of  these, 
the  tomb  of  Ahmad  Shah  Vali  Bahmani  is  a  chief  centre  of 
attraction  for  visitors  to  Bidar  for  several  reasons.  He  had 
built  his  mausoleum  in  his  life-time  as  is  evident  from  an 
inscription.  Its  marvellous  interior  decoration  is  of  purely 
Saracenic  character,  and  its  prototypes  can  easily  be  seen  in 
Egypt  and  Spain.  The  artist  of  this  Saracenic  decoration  has 
inscribed  his  own  name  in  the  dome  as  Shukurullah  of  Qazwin. 
The  decoration  also  bears  calligraphy  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  Kufic  and  Naskh  types  which  are  very  rare  today.  Only 
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the  Mausoleum  of  Timur  at  Samarqand  bears  exactly  such 
styles  and  we  can  safely  name  the  specimens  in  Central  Asia 
as  the  prototypes  of  the  styles  found  at  Bidar  or  any  other 
place  in  India.  The  construction  of  these  lofty  domes  also 
is  ki  a  style  quite  individual  to  the  Deccan.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  support  so  great  a  dome  without  any  other  interior  dome 
such  as  was  later  adopted  all  over  India  by  the  Mughals.  It 
is  simply  due  to  the  stability  of  the  material  available  in  the 
Deccan. 

What  remains  of  the  University  College  (Madrasah) 
of  Khwaja  Mahmud  Gawan  in  the  city  of  Bidar,  is  quite 
identical  in  plan  and  masonry  with  the  Madrasah  at 
Samarqand  founded  by  the  Timurid  Sultans.  Every  detail 
leads  one  to  the  belief  that  the  builders  were  actually  called 
from  Central  Asia,  and  that  they  imitated  here  the  buildings 
of  their  own  country  with  only  a  few  variations  where  the 
material  was  obstinate.  Otherwise  these  remnants  are  per*- 
fectly  copied  from  Persia  or  Central  Asia  or  Mesopotamia. 
The  tile-work  on  the  walls  of  this  Madrasah  and  on  the 
minaret,  which  have  been  fortunately  spared  to  witness  to  the 
splendour  of  those  bygone  days,  shows  that  in  the  history 
of  coloured  tile-work  in  India  these  specimens  arc  the  best 
and  earliest  examples,  which  are  found  nowhere  else. 

The  most  conspicuous  Barid  Shahi  building  at  Bidar  is 
‘Ali  Barid’s  massive  cubical  mausoleum  with  hemispherical 
dome  and  gorgeous  pinnacle  projecting  in  the  sky.  It  is 
altogether  unlike  all  other  Muhammadan  monuments  of 
India.  It  has  a  strange  style  of  tile-work  in  place  of  ordinary 
mural  interior  decoration  including  Persian  inscriptions  found 
over  spandrils  of  the  four  high  arches  of  the  tomb,  from  which 
the  dome  begins.  This  form  of  tile-work  is  unique  in 
character.  The  inscriptions  are  Persian  quatrains  illustrating 
the  transience  of  all  things  earthly,  and  advice  to  wordly  men. 
Their  mode  of  calligraphy  is  between  the  Naskh  and  the  Taliq 
styles  which  may  be  taken  as  the  beginnings  of  the  Nastaliq 
style  of  calligraphy  in  India.  The  date  of  this  dome  is 
984  A.H. 

Bijapur,  today,  is  not  in  the  Nizam’s  Dominions  yet  it  has 
many  antiquities  worth  mention  and  is  in  the  Deccan. 
Especially  one  building  called  Gol  Gumbad — round  dome — 
the  Mausoleum  of  Muhammad  ‘Adil  Shah  which  is  popularly 
reputed  the  greatest  dome  of  the  world  as  regards  altitude  and 
diameter.  It  is  still  standing  quite  sound  for  so  many 
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centuries  and  has  faced  so  many  vicissitudes  since  it  was 
constructed.  People  generally  compare  it  with  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome,  but  the  Gol  Gumbad  is  incomparable  for  size  and  for 
the  simple  mode  of  its  construction.  Experts  from  the  West 
who  have  visited  it  are  amazed  at  its  simplicity.  This  dome 
finds  prominent  mention  in  the  history  of  architecture.  There 
are  other  buildings  of  the  ‘Adil  Shahis  at  Bijapur  which  are 
unique  in  the  annals  of  architecture.  The  dome  of  Muham¬ 
mad  ‘Adil  Shah  is  matchless  in  every  respect.  The  mosque 
and  mousoleum  of  Ibrahim  ‘Adil  Shah  are  also  splendid 
edifices  of  the  Deccan. 

Golconda  became  the  capital  of  the  Qutub  Shahi  dynasty 
after  having  been  a  province  of  the  Bahmani  kingdom.  It 
was  founded  by  Sultan  Quli  Qutub  Shah  (d.  940)  and  there 
was  evolved  the  architecture  later  known  as  Qutub  Shahi. 
A  visit  to  the  Qutub  Shahi  tombs  beside  Golconda  Fort  has  an 
effect  of  monotony  for  the  domes  are  of  a  stereotyped  style 
without  any  variety.  But  there  are  two  edifices  which  deserve 
to  be  mentioned  here  as  fine  examples  of  the  style  created  by 
those  people.  One  of  them  is  the  famous  Charminar — four 
minarets — which  today  serves  as  a  symbol  of  Hyderabad  State 
and  figures  now  on  the  cover  of  “  Islamic  Culture,”  the  same 
as  has  long  figured  on  the  postal  stamps  and  coins  of 
Hyderabad  State.  It  is  like  the  Sphinx  for  the  Egyptians. 
Whenever  any  one  observes  a  photograph  or  print  of  the 
Charminar  he  at  once  thinks  of  the  Nizam’s  Dominions.  It 
was  founded  by  Sultan  Muhammad  Quli  Qutub  Shah  in 
999  A.H.  and  its  building  was  completed  in  1000  A.H. 
Nawab  Salar  Jung  Bahadur  replastered  it  in  1302  A.H. 
The  real  purpose  of  this  building  is  to  some  extent  a  mystery. 
The  Qutub  Shahi  Sultans  had  built  a  Char-Suq — bazars  in 
four  directions — with  lofty  arches  to  keep  up  the  harmony  and 
symmetry  of  this  unique  building.  The  second  monument 
of  Qutub  Shahi  period,  which  has  really  an  international 
reputation  is  the  Ashur  Khana.  It  was  built  by  Sultan 
Quli  Qutub  Shtffi  in  1003  A.H.  and  Abdullah  Qutub  SMh 
enriched  it  with  blue  lustred  tiles  having  numerous  inscriptions 
in  Tughra  and  Naskh  styles,  which  may  be  called  another 
class  of  tile-work  in  the  Deccan.  The  Qutub  Shahi  dynasty 
belonged  to  the  Shia  sect,  therefore  they  built  this  Ashur 
Khana  for  holding  meetings  in  Muharram  to  commemorate 
the  martyrdom  of  Huseyn,  the  grandson  of  the  Prophet. 
Today,  whenever  any  one  needs  to  study  the  procedure  of 
the  celebrations  of  Muharram,  only  this  Ashur  Khana  will 
be  consulted;  no  monument  in  India  or  elsewhere  can 
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give  us  the  full  picture  of  how  these  celebrations  were  conduct¬ 
ed.  After  this  one  many  other  Ashur  Khanas  came  into  being, 
but  for  all,  the  Ashur  Khana  of  the  Qutub  Shahi  dynasty  served 
as  a  prototype.  At  present  a  complaint  has  arisen  against  the 
controllers  of  this  Ashur  Khana  that  they  have  blindly 
mutilated  the  unique  tile-work  by  putting  a  coat  of  oil  paint 
on  its  walls,  which  has  really  marred  the  whole  charm  of  the 
building.  The  original  tile-work  was  in  place  and  not  a  single 
scratch  or  damage  could  be  seen  on  it ;  therefore  it  is  most 
necessary  that  the  authorities  should  kindly  restore  the  original 
tile-work  by  washing  off  the  recent  coat  of  paint. 

Almost  all  the  mosques  of  the  Qutub  Shahi  period  present 
a  peculiar  symbolical  representation  of  the  Shia  sect  which, 
though  very  insignificant,  requires  attention.  The  pedestal  of 
the  minarets  of  the  facade  of  each  mosque  bears  the  shape  of  an 
Alam — a  flag  in  stucco  which  even  today  can  easily  be  seen 
in  many  mosques.  Perhaps  its  aim  was  that  the  Alams  would 
always  be  considered  present  even  in  the  mosques  as  an 
emblem  of  the  war  of  Karbala.  I  think  that  this  character¬ 
istic  is  not  found  even  in  the  mosques  of  Persia. 

The  Mughal  period  in  the  Deccan  begins  from  Aurangzeb 
for  he  it  was  who  completed  the  reduction  of  the  Deccan 
powers.  This  period  produced  nothing  worth  mentioning  in 
the  realm  of  architecture  except  one  monument  which  calls  for 
explanation:  the  Mausoleum  of  Rabia  Dourani  Dilras  Banu 
Begum  the  wife  of  Aurangzeb  at  Aurangabad,  which  is  a  replica 
of  the  Taj  Mahal  at  Agra.  If  any  writer  on  the  Taj  wishes 
to  make  his  researches  on  that  building  quite  exhaustive  and 
to  give  the  finishing  touches  to  his  writings,  he  must  study  this 
Mausoleum  of  Rabia  Dourani,  because  it  has  been  built  as  an 
exact  replica  of  the  Taj  although  of  inferior  materials.  If, 
as  is  believed,  Ahmad  the  great  architect  was  the  architect  of 
the  Taj,  then  it  is  a  fact  that  this  mausoleum  was  the  work  of 
Ataullah  the  eldest  son  of  the  same  Ahmad,  whose  name  has 
been  inscribed  on  a  metal  plate  on  the  door  of  the  entrance  of 
the  tomb.  The  description  of  the  Taj  Mahal,  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world,  remains  incomplete  if  the 
work  of  the  son  of  the  Taj’s  architect  is  ignored.  The 
Hyderabad  Government  could  easily  create  great  interest 
among  the  masses  by  making  posters  of  this  mausoleum  under 
the  heading  “  Another  Taj  in  the  Deccan,”  a  method  by  which 
public  attention  could  be  called  to  other  antiquities  of  the 
Deccan.  In  later  days  on  its  western  side  a  mosque  has  been 
added,  which  has  really  marred  the  symmetry  of  the  tomb 
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and  many  other  points  of  beauty  have  been  spoiled.  If  it  is 
possible,  it  should  be  removed  so  that  the  original  admirable 
harmony  be  restored. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  Mughal  Empire  in  the  Deccan 
the  Asaf  Jahi  dynasty  came  into  power  during  which  period 
many  buildings  have  been  erected  but  they  are  of  very  little 
importance  in  the  architectural  domain  with  the  exception  of 
Nawab  Fakhr-ul-Mulk’s  palace  which  is  an  exact  specimen  of 
the  real  Hyderabadi  type  of  the  architecture  of  the  later  period. 
The  present  regime  of  the  Nizam  Mir  Osman  ‘Ali  Khan  has 
the  sole  credit  of  paying  attention  to  the  most  important 
department  of  Archaeology.  Although  the  magnificent  build¬ 
ings  of  the  High  Court,  the  Hospital,  the  Public  Library,  the 
Museum,  etc.,  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
the  architecture  of  this  glorious  reign,  the  most  important  of 
all  these  from  our  point  of  view  is  the  construction  of  the 
Pathar  Ghatti  Bazar — a  main  street  leading  to  the  Char  Minar, 
with  lofty  splendid  arches  supported  on  one-piece-stone-pillars, 
which  have  no  equal  anywhere,  particularly  as  regards  the 
fine  workmanship  adopted  at  this  time  in  the  Deccan.  It  will 
really  create  another  grand  epoch  in  architecture  for  the 
coming  generations.  Similarly  the  building  of  the  Osmania 
University  when  completed  will  open  a  new  chapter  in  the 
architecture  of  India.  Just  as  the  Osmania  University  is  in 
a  class  by  itself  in  the  domain  of  Education,  similarly  its 
buildings  will  also  be  unique  in  the  field  of  architecture. 
Expert  architects  of  the  State  have  already  travelled  the  whole 
world  and  inspected  the  buildings  of  the  leading  universities 
simply  in  order  that  the  building  of  their  university  at 
Hyderabad  should  surpass  all  such  buildings  in  existence. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  Spanish  and  Egyptian  styles 
of  Islamic  architecture  are  also  found  here,  simply  it  may  be, 
with  a  view  to  break  the  monotony  and  create  a  variety  of 
styles.  His  Exalted  Highness  Mir  Osman  ‘Ali  Khan  ordered 
the  erection  of  a  mosque  in  the  Public  Gardens  particularly  for 
himself  from  his*  own  private  purse  which  was  actually  built 
after  the  Egyptian  style  with  the  same  domes,  arches  and  all 
other  details.  It  is  really  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Tulunid 
style  of  Cairo  and  that  charming  style  of  Islamic  architecture 
can  easily  be  understood  by  studying  this  mosque  at  Hyder¬ 
abad.  Another  edifice  having  Saracenic  Spanish  style  is  in 
the  same  Public  Gardens  near  the  Town  Hall  with  the 
authentic  Spanish  horse-shoe  arches  and  decoration  in  stucco 
relief.  These  two  buildings,  though  of  small  size,  are  living 
images  of  their  prototypes  in  Cairo  and  Spain. 
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There  are  many  interesting  developments  here  in  modern 
architecture  as  is  only  to  be  expected  where  so  many  new 
inventions  and  contrivances  are  being  adopted  in  all  the  new 
private  and  government  buildings  and  such  excellent  building 
material  is  available  in  abundance.  We  must  confess  here 
that  other  parts  of  India  are  not  so  lucky;  even  the  most 
modern  cities,  like  Calcutta,  Bombay  and  Delhi  are  behind  the 
Deccan  in  these  things.  The  people  of  Hyderabad  know  how 
to  live. 

Painting  in  the  Muslim  Period 

I  am  really  surprised  to  find,  that  no  one  has  ever  paid 
heed  to  the  art  of  painting  in  the  Deccan  in  the  Muslim 
period.  One  reason  probably  is  that  the  Hindu  frescoes  at 
Ajanta  overshadowed  it,  and  another  that  the  experts  have 
devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  the  art  of  painting  at  the 
court  of  Delhi.  Nevertheless,  the  works  produced  in  the 
Deccan  in  this  period  are  of  outstanding  merit  and  deserve 
a  place  in  the  annals  of  the  Art  of  India.  I  personally 
consider  the  work  done  here  in  the  Muslim  period  most 
important  for  understanding  the  real  traditions  of  the  country 
because  these  people  still  observe  the  traditions  of  their 
forefathers.  If  a  film  of  Hyderabad  today  were  put  on  the 
screen,  the  people  of  Europe  would  take  it  for  the  life  of 
former  days. 

The  painters  of  Persia  have  illustrated  the  works  of 
poets  of  their  country  which  generally  embody  legends  and 
romances  of  the  early  days,  but  in  so  doing  they  have  portrayed 
their  own  contemporary  monarchs  in  passages  where  mention 
of  the  ancient  kings  occurs;  which  means  that  they  give  us 
vivid  pictures  of  their  own  time  and  their  own  environment. 
The  Persian  influence  is  strongly  evident  in  Indian  painting  as 
in  Indian  architecture.  The  ‘Adil  Shahi  and  Qutub  Shah? 
kings  in  the  Deccan  had  their  Persian  cultural  backgrounds. 
In  their  reigns  many  books  were  written  or  copied  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  court  artists,  who  in  reality  portrayed  their  own 
environment.  In  particular  the  Kullyat — the  poetical  works 
of  Abdullah  Quli  Qutub  Shah — deserve  mention  which  have 
among  their  illustrations  a  full  length  portrait  of  the  Sultan 
himself  showing  us  the  form  and  detail  of  the  royal  costume 
and  something  of  the  court  ceremonial.  The  Nouras  Namah 
of  Ibrahim  ‘Adil  Shah  II  is  a  masterpiece  of  Art  and 
Literature  of  the  time.  It  is  an  original  work  by  that  monarch 
on  Indian  Music  in  which  he  had  made  himself  a  great  expert  ; 
the  illustrations  and  the  calligraphy  were  entirely  the  work  of 
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the  court  artists.  This  Nouras  Namah  is  a  pure  work  of  the 
Deccan.  I  have  seen  two  marvellous  MSS.  of  it,  one  in  the 
Hyderabad  Museum  and  the  other  in  the  Daftar-i-Divani  of 
which  I  have  said  something  elsewhere.  Mulla  Zahuri,  the 
great  Persian  writer  of  Ibrahim’s  court,  mentions  in  his  book 
Seh  Nathar  that  Mulla  Farrukh  Huseyn  Shirazi  was  the  great 
painter  of  his  period.  To  him  I  attribute  the  whole  credit  for 
producing  all  these  masterpieces.  An  authentic  illustrated  MS. 
of  NajmuT-Ulum  dated  978  A.H.  (1520  A.D.)  found  in  the 
Beatty  Collection,  London,  came  from  the  court  of  the  ‘Adil 
Shahi  kings  of  Bijapur.  It  has  Persian  paintings  blended 
with  Indian  figures  to  some  extent,  in  which  Dr.  Laurence 
Binyon  has  written  a  note.  The  same  tradition  in  painting 
was  upheld  even  on  stronger  lines  by  the  master-painter  Mulla 
Farrukh  Huseyn  of  Shiraz  at  the  court  of  Ibrahim,  better 
known  for  his  versatility  in  every  branch  of  Art  and  Literature 
as  Jagat  Guru — world  leader.  Another  book  of  similar  merit 
is  the  Leylah  Majnun  in  Urdu  verse  by  a  Deccani  poet  Ahmad 
of  the  days  of  Muhammad  Quli  Qutub  Shah  (989-1020  A.H.) 
which  is  also  illustrated,  and  about  which  Prof.  Shirani 
of  the  Punjab  University  has  written  an  authoritative  note  to 
the  effect  that  this  work  surpasses  even  the  Indo-Persian 
illustrated  MSS.  of  those  days  in  many  respects.  Therefore, 
if  the  people  of  Hyderabad  would  pay  a  little  heed  to  the 
matter,  I  think  they  could  easily  create  a  new  Golconda  or 
Deccani  School  of  Indian  paintings  on  sounder  lines  than  any 
other.  The  Deccani  School  of  painting  would  lead  all  the 
existing  Indian  schools  both  in  age  and  quality  as  the 
Hyderabad  Dominions  lead  in  the  case  of  fresco  painting. 
There  are  other  important  specimens  of  Deccani  miniature 
paintings  in  various  collections.  One  of  them,  the  Procession 
of  Tana  Shah’s  retinue  on  a  huge  scroll  in  the  Prince  of  Wales’ 
Museum,  Bombay,  shows  the  Deccani  style  in  full  splendour. 
And  of  a  later  period  there  was  a  Hindu  artist,  Ustad  Prem 
Singh  Pir  whose  work  is  in  one  of  the  German  collections. 

The  collections  of  Sir  Akbar  Hydari  and  Prof.  Agha  Hyder 
Hasan  both  contain  fine  specimens  of  the  Deccani  style  some 
of  them  by  known  artists: — Shyamdas,  Chander  Chalatar, 
Shisham  Chalya  and  Shankria. 


Abdulla  Chuqhtai. 


(To  be  continued) 
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olj.il*>  (sadirat;  pi. )  :  “Exportations.  (  Jj*  1924, 
No.  7,  p.  2,  sub-col.  3 ) . 

The  exportations  of  wheat  from  America  have  decreased 
in  the  last  six  months  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 

jiU  (sadir  shudan)  :  “  To  be  exported.”  (  J  j 
1924,  No.  7,  p.  2,  sub-col.  3). 

0—1  l^o^l  A—  1 aT" Alt 

.  ijj  j  jaL*  y  o  .  Jail 

The  price  of  all  the  wheat  that  in  the  course  of  the  year 
of  past  transactions  has  been  exported  from  America  amounted 
to  only  250  million  (kirans). 


U®  (saf)  :  “  Smooth  and  clear,”  (e.g.,  two  things  of 
each  other,  (at'-*  1924,  No.  27,  p.  4,  cols.  2-3). 

J  Als^jl  Aj  j  .L*  A>- 

JiA  (jjJiaj  I  j  J>  /JU  A»-jl  j  0  >-•  la— j 

l— T dJC—  Jo  |  jZx*  ,J  Vl)  A»-  j!  £bj~<>b 

.  ^  1j  l. J  4**^)  j  5  x.r" 


A  round  plate  the  size  of  the  table-top  is  cut  from  a  plank, 
and  a  hole  is  pierced  in  the  middle  of  it.  In  the  middle  of 
the  table-top  a  peg  is  fixed  and  the  above  plate  is  put  on  the 
table  with  the  peg  through  its  central  hole.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment  this  upper  plate  can  move  round  like  a  mill-stone.  (The 
surfaces  of  the  plate  and  the  table-top  must  both  be  smooth 
and  clear  of  each  other) . 
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(sihhat)  :  “  Correctness,  truth.”  (  1927, 

No.  55,  p.  4,  col.  2). 

AJZ  Ja|  jai.  lc"  ijai.  Ic-il  ^1  J  oi I J  l)T  4*0 

When  once  you  have  used  it,  the  truth  of  our  claim  will  be 
proved  to  you. 

J  \jt*  (sahra’I)  :  Field — ,  in  “field-artillery,”  i>  l*1  y 

0.  *  .  *  _ _ .  r 

.(0 XT4  1924,  No.  27,  p.  3,  sub-col.  1).  See  under lx?  I 

- “Of  the  open  country.”  (  0  I  _y»-  jljr_l  1927, 

No.  24,  p.  2,  sub-col.  2). 

4^*  (J  ***  1*  I Jj  C*I jSjij 

-  iy.y 

The  Government  is  also  empowered  to  provide  furnished 
tents  for  the  country-abodes  of  the  above-mentioned  engi¬ 
neers. 

(sihhl)  :  “Sanitary.”  (Newspapers,  passim). 

kye 

JS*  4*  (sihhlya-ye  kull;  for  _)  y  1  »  j  I  i  I  )  : 

“The  Board  of  Health.”  (  j  li  jh  1927,  No.  191,  p.  2, 
col.  1 ) .  See  under  jLxc!  _ 

<uUkJ  4*>  (sihhlya-ye  nazmiya)  :  “  The  Gendarmerie 
Board  of  Health.”  (  jlj-loL*.  1924,  No.  129,  p.  1,  col.  2). 

ij  jJI  ^lc  <^l»T  (jif.aly  joli-U*  ly — »•  jl  (jb  jl^tl  ji J 

-  O-**!  4*  ^ 

He  has  also  shown  his  appreciation  of  the  good  treatment 
and  care  of  Dr.  ‘Alimu’d-Daulah  the  head  of  the  Gendarmerie 
Board  of  Health. 

J>_  (az  sadr  ta  zail)  :  “Out  and  out,  alto¬ 

gether.”  (yl*  1927,  No.  55,  p.  1,  col.  3). 

Ib-Vjl  oXiijlj  cJji  Ail jl  I J  *i£\ 

-  jfjji  <» 
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That  which  from  the  labour  of  those  hapless  peasants 
accrues  to  the  Treasury  they  devote  altogether  to  their  own 
subsistence. 

cPyCej* (sarf  namudan;  with  gen.  after  ^ )  :  “To 
expend  55  (upon).  (  dlj**  61  j\  1927,  No.  24,  p.  3,  col  1). 

^  *  ^  <45^1  j 

The  trouble  necessitated  by  the  improvement  of  an  existent 
institute  we  expend  upon  the  creation  of  a  new  one. 

6-X-i  J*  (sarf-e  nazar  shudan;  with  j  I  )  :  For 

“  the  idea  to  be  abandoned.”  [Lit.,  For  “  the  eye  to  be. 
turned”  (from).]  ( 1924,  No.  27,  p.  3,  col.  1). 

Since  in  the  month  of  Muharram  and  the  mourning,  the 
banquet  was  impossible,  the  idea  of  it  was  abandoned. 

j jji  (sarf  shudan;  with  genitive  after  <-» j-&  )  :  To 

be  expended  ”  (upon).  (  1924,  No.  27,  p.  1,  col  1). 

-  J*-4  4>-  ^j/  \  J  jAs. 

A  tenth  and  a  half  of  this  income  was  expended  upon  the 
members.  (Lit.,  the  sitters  on  chairs  at  the  table). 

► 

O  yr  *> (sarfa-ju’i)  :  “  Economy,  the  profitable  use  ” 
(of  a  thing).  See  under 

(sarfa-ju’i)  :  “Decreased  expenditure.”  (iU^I 
1922,  No.  219,  p.  1,  col.  2). 

<j_yr  ** s*  jl  0  I  j A  J»>l^  rhj  c*ii  cjl  jjljr 

^  J  ^  A.-ww  ^  J  L“J  ■  "r  L  .  ^ ■— 

Besides  making  naphtha  cheaper  and  relieving  the  needs 
of  the  country  through  decreased  expenditure  on  lighting,  it 
will  be  a  means  of  facilitating  the  founding  of  manufactories 
and  of  extending  and  advancing  industries. 

C— 5 
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(salahiyat;  with  gen.)  :  “  Fitness,  authority.” 

(Redhouse;  and  1924.  No.  10,  p.  4,  col.  5). 

1 jfyA*-  a-XJtt  jl  jLi JJ  *  *  *  jcU- 


This  lady  has  more  authority  than  all  others  to  declare 
her  belief  respecting  this  (subject). 

(sulh-juyana)  :  “Pacific,  conciliatory.”  ( j j 
1924,  No.  7,  p.  2,  sub-col.  4). 


dX  aJ -y*c  ^  I  <->jb  jl  I J 

u?1 


-W- 


_  * ,  jtfr  A)  ii 


^  c 


In  political  circles  in  Teheran  the  arrival  of  such  instruc¬ 
tions  from  America  is  taken  as  indicating  pacific  tendencies. 

«!_$»■  (sulh-khoah)  :  “Pacificator.”  (  j  I  y  I  » j  ba- 
1924,  No.  9,  p.  3,  col.  1 ) . 


-  o-iy^ y  j  y*1  4;  (jt‘s 

In  that  (letter  to  the  League)  he  takes  occasion  to  blame 
and  reproach  the  pacificators. 

tj  _xxy>  :  A  “  chair.” 


j  (sandal)  nishin)  :  A  “member  of  a  de¬ 
partment,  board,  or  council.”  (  1924,  No.  27,  p.  1, 

col.  1).  See,  under  (sarf)  jj-i 

(san‘ati)  :  “  Industrial,  relating  to  crafts.” (O^*- jl  j\ 
1927,  No.  24,  p.  xi,  sub-col.  3). 

„  ,  M  „  >,  C 

J  u  ^  J  ^  LJ  l  *  ‘  Aj  1  J  1  j  1  J  jA'*  S— — * ^  1  j  Ia 

.  l  At  lil  (.gj  j  .iiU-  jl  1  _)lsf  Aj  O  oljo  It 

The  commercial  Commissioners  have  published  some 
decisions  regarding  the  lightening  of  the  industrial  and  income 
taxes  imposed  on  Persian  merchants  in  Russia. 


(_r^  s^>  j  _j*»  (surat-e  majlis)  :  “The  minutes  of  a 
meeting.”  (  iU'l  1922,  No.  216,  p.  1,  col.  3). 

5* 
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to  ^  yAi  y 

The  National  Assembly  met  at  9-30  a.m.  The  minutes 
of  the  meeting  of  the  day  before  were  read  and  approved. 

Oj  yfi 

o .>  j*»  jz  (dar  surat ;  with  gen.  and  a  noun)  :  “  In  case  " 
(of  some  incident).  See  under  (_/*■;.  j'  ye, 

(dar  suratl  ki)  :  “  Provided  that,  in  case  of.” 
See,  under  (sigha) , 

- “Whereas.”  1927,  No.  24,  p.  1, 

sub-col.  2). 

■Ja£>-  7 ^a\**  -AaJ ..A)  y^*  ^77  >w .  ^  ^ ^ 

U> j~*»  o^"4  j  i3 dAKf  ^  ^*k.« 

-  ^  li  ^  S  ty  J 

In  countries  not  under  the  Capitulation  regime  the 
Consuls  are  charged  only  with  the  care  of  commercial 
interests ;  whereas  in  Eastern  countries  they  assume  the  office 
of  political  representatives. 

(j-i.y*  jv»  (surat-nuvis)  :  A  “  subscription-list.’^^^ 
1927,  No.  55,  p.  3,  col.  1). 

tJ jib.  *  *  XZ  y  j 

-  x-&x  1  * ^1)  c — 1  _)  j ^  Yz - -.. jt y 

A  subscription-list  was  opened  by  those  present,  (and) 
every  one,  according  to  his  circumstances,  wrote  down  a  sum, 
the  whole  to  serve  as  capital  in  case  of  a  Company’s  being 
formed. 


(sigha  kardan;  with  A I  j  ):  “To  give  in 

temporary  marriage”  (to).  (  db  1924,  No.  18,  p.  3, 

col.  3). 

-XZ  j*4>1  jX  aj  kL^o  a\  j  jXZ  & 
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Provided  that  you  give  your  daughter  to  me  in  temporary 
marriage  I  am  ready  to  give  you  assistance. 

& 

i a>l*i  (zabit)  :  “  The  chief  of  a  public  office,  or  district, 
appointed  by  a  Governor.  (  1924,  No.  148,  p.  4, 

col.  4) 

O  3  J  J  I  j!  *Jl>-  j>  1*  U.-*  jfli  a  jli  b  Ij  3  ]oj  |  j  j.a 

_  3  t£jb  7—  1  (3  4j  lx~- I 

The  (former)  chief  either  by  his  own  inclination,  or  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  present  occupier  of  the  office  of  trustee 
of  pious  bequests,  has  always  refrained  from  bringing  the 
documents  of  the  Astana  before  the  Commission  of  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  same. 

(zabt). 

j -U  J (zabt  shudan ;  with  gen.):  “To  be  confis¬ 
cated  ”  to  or  by).  (  dL  1924,  No.  18,  p.  2,  col.  3). 
h- [  3^.3  a 30w*l  3^  ^  J  3'*  ^  3^  alS^A 

-3j.£a.*  *  *  *  cJj3 

Whenever  any  one  except  Government  officials  is  seen 
with  arms,  the  arms  shall  be  confiscated  by  the  Government. 

(zidd;  with  gen.)  :  “  Opposed  ”  (to).  (  jl  j\  Sj 

1924,  No.  9,  p.  1,  col.  5). 

1  3.^  I  3  ^  Ij  o  3  3  cJ  ^  1^ca>  I  a— *  Ixc  I  Ij 

cJji  jl  AX-U-J»  (*-V*  4  U*iU-  O3I  j  j  j  Cj|  3  |3  I  (J  l*ac- 1  j  I  3  \j 

—  3  3  Ifi  I 

Or  when  unsuitable  officials  and  persons  opposed  to  reform 
are  elected,  an  outcry  arisen  against  the  Members  of  depart¬ 
ments  and  ministers,  till  at  last  the  people  rise  and  begin  to 
complain  of  the  Government. 

L  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

<>-i  I)  o  j  j  (zarurat  dashtan)  :  “  To  be  required.” 
1924,  No.  191,  p.  3,  col.  1). 

0 jl  1  ^^lil  ^j^v3  0*'***"b^  ^^3^  I  (J  b  3  Ob*  JaA»-(^l  3 

'.33b  O J3 ^ 
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For  the  protection  of  the  lines  and  property  of  foreign 
subjects  in  Tientsin  and  Pekin  at  least  16,000  troops  are 
required. 

[  has  the  same  sense;  e.g.,  j 

“  I  have  no  need  of  it  ”]. 

1 - 

I  (za‘Ifu  ’n-nafs)  :  “Infirm  of  soul  or 

spirit.”  (  Jj  1924,  No.  7,  p.  1,  col.  3). 

..  ^  y*  Awl  I 

The  present-day  young  Persians,  especially  the  certificated 
students  of  the  colleges,  are,  in  a  way,  timorous  and  weak 
of  spirit. 

je* (dar  zimn-e)  :  “  In  the  course  of,”  (e.g.,  a 
speech).  (  dtfay  1888,  No.  571,  et  passim). 

0*° 

(dar  In  zimn)  :  “In  what  this  implies.” 
(  1924,  No.  18,  p.  1,  col.  4). 

In  what  this  implies,  see  what  great  insult  is  offered  to  the 
world  of  intellect  by  the  believer  in  idle  superstitions. 

kf®  (zimnan)  :  “By  the  way,  it  may  be  added,  inci¬ 
dentally.”  (  0lj8  ol>  1924,  No.  129,  p.  1,  col.  2). 

-oili  aJIjIJL*  j!  .) y.  j*  y^k** 

It  may  be  added  that  Dr.  X.  has  given  a  certificate 
testifying  to  the  health  and  complete  recovery  of  the  above- 
named  patient. 

ijf  (zimnl;  adj.)  :  “Incidental.”  (jlj’l  »  j  1924, 
No.  9,  p.  1,  col.  5,  and  p.  2,  col.  1). 

^_y if j  (j*Uwic4  4s»e»u  jl 
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An  incidental  check  has  been  presented  to  the  moral 
degradations  and  social  corruptions  which  came  as  a  result 
of  disturbances  and  want  of  occupation. 

- “  Implied,  implicative  ”  ;  but  conveniently  rendered 

as  adv.  (  dL,  1924,  No.  18,  p.  1,  col.  4,  and  p.  2,  col.  1). 

.  xsla  o>r \}  u~yi  & f  \  ji j\  -jji ;  iiJi  v^*j 

Should  we  believe  that  the  thunder  (and  lightning)  effects 
are  the  result  of  the  walking  of  Elias  on  the  heavens,  we 
acknowledge,  God  forfend !  by  implication  that  Elias  trans¬ 
ports  refuse  carts. 

^e0  (zimnl;  adv.)  :  “Accompanying  incidentally,  also.” 
See  under  (mazallat). 

An  “  accompaniment  ”  (of). 

•u-.r’  (zamima  budan;  with  gen.)  :  “To  accom¬ 
pany.”  (  jl*  1927,  No.  55,  p.  4,  col.  2). 

.  a~iL  ^0°  ju  U 

*  A  sample  of  the  tea  must  accompany  the  tender. 

L- J  w*  U»  (takat-farsa)  :  “Insupportable.”  (  j  j 

1924,  No.  7,  p.  2,  col.  4). 

-A.*  Lb  ^  4j  AAA.J  j - ^  *  CaI  Aju  } 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  oppression  of  the  fortunate  tenant- 
farmers  by  the  land-owners  is  insupportable. 

j  (bar  tibk-e)  :  “According  to.”  (  1922, 

No.  216,  p.  4 ;  et  passim ) . 

(tabi‘at)  :  “  Nature,  natural  causes  and  effects.” 
(Redhouse;  and  1924,  No.  27,  p.  1,  sub-col.  3). 

Jj  1(1)  t£.MA^»l  j  di5~ s-1 I  d*«»-  jl  (JL»  <u.  ^ |  s 

-.A2t  \*jf *  jA.a  *  *  fit 
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When  the  hand  of  nature  (though  only  one  year)  does 
not  help  with  water,  all  the  arable  lands  are  changed  to 
deserts. 

~I» 

(ba-hukm-e  tabi'at)  :  “  Naturally,  in  nature.” 

.MjT 1924,  No.  148,  p.  4,  sub-col.  1). 

Of  1>_I  J.i  j]  1  ‘OjUai  ^  _j 

_  j  Ij  .X)  L  ■, 2.  ■  *  *  - 1— 

When  a  nation  has  not  the  sense  of  judging  and  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  good  and  bad,  must  not  that  nation  naturally 
decay  ? 

(tabl‘l)  :  “Natural”;  (i.e.,  to  be  expected). 
(  1924,  No.  10,  p.  4,  col.  5). 

f-  • 

.  jjIJu.4  I  j>  Lo  dJUbr  j»lc 

It  is  natural  that  Mrs.  X.  holds  it  essential  that  the 
women  of  all  countries  should  have  the  right  to  vote. 

(tabriyat)  :  “  Subjects  of  natural  philosophy.” 

(  Jl yrO\j\  i927.  No-  24’  P-  3>  col.  1  )* 

I  j  !  J  4^T w  ~X  I  ^  ^  I  J  J  ^  ^ y&JL* 

(J)  ^4>*  j  4a*a*»  If  (o  3  _ _ j  A*Aa*<  4a)  it 

-  JjjL*  oJ>L*  1  (  0  JXJ  4j) jk>~}  £  jb"  AAaJj 

The  object  of  the  Science  and  Arts  branches  of  the  Middle 
School  is  that  students  should  prepare  for  higher  studies  in 
the  faculties  of  Science,  (Medicine,  Engineering,  Natural 
Philosophy,  etc. ) ,  or  that  of  Arts,  ( Law,  Philosophy,  History, 
Geography,  etc. ) . 

c >  (tarh)  :  A  “  plan.”  (Redhouse;  and  <Jl j\ 

1927,  No.  24,  p.  1,  col.  1). 

*xx^a  Ia  <ul>  x^c,  l & ^  j  x  x&cz*  ^ jl? 

A  uniform  plan  should  be  prepared  based  upon  the  chief 
questions  that  should  be  included  in  the  treaties  of  friendship 
and  commerce. 
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(tarh). 

“To  bring  in  ”  (a  bill,  or  any  question, 

*5^ai)  (  iU'J  1922,  No.  219,  p.  1). 

- “  To  treat  a  subject  or  question.” 

“  The  decisive  treatment  of  this  subject.” 

Aj3  £jl>  (tarh-rizi):  “Founding.”  (  Ol^  jlyl  1927, 

No.  24,  p.  3,  col.  2).  dXJ  &  Jo  (tarh-rizi  shudan)  : 

“To  be  founded.”  ( ibid .). 

pl — l)  3  3  3  ■  *  3  3*.  j  ^3  ^*3  ^ 

lj*T  ^lj5  J  _7  £. 5J  jl  <S^  J  j* I  j5  j  J  3  aX3,  (Aj3  jb  (jl 

(^Jl  )  f  jl-3»  (3>-  L*  0.XO  jT  0>_  j*0 

As  long  as  the  above-mentioned  forms  and  institutions  are 
founded  upon  those  of  others,  and  the  programmes  of  our 
Middle  and  High  Schools  are  copied  from  theirs  we  have  not 
the  right,  (etc.). 

vJjJ»(taraf;  with  gen.)  :  often  used  in  the  sense  of 
“object,”  as,  o »  (taraf-e  i‘tina)  :  “an  object  of 

attention.”  (j \-j  1917,  No.  56,  p.  3). 

(taraf-dari ;  with  jl  ):  “Partisanship”  (for), 
“  taking  the  part”  (of).  (  jt/  1924,  No.  27,  p.  1,  col.  t). 

oX**i  A*J |  aL^*  (3  l*vJ  i  3 1  A 3 1 3A  jl?  1  b*  A A)  Ia.* 

Our  previous  article,  though  showing  no  partisanship  for 
the  above-named,  was  not  an  attack  on  him. 

( tarxk )  :  A  “line  of  action.”  (  J \j  1924,  No.  7, 
p.  2,  sub-col.  4) .  See,  under  ^  (talakki),  03 <jlC . 

» jiL  ♦  A  “  skip.” 

C/»3*j»b  (tafra  raftan ;  with  jl  )  :  For  “  evasion  to 
be  practised,  evading.”  O-iJljllf » yL  (ba-tafra  guzara- 
nidan)  :  “To  continue  using  evasion.”  (  Ol j\  ot-  1924, 
No.  9,  p.  2,  col.  2,  for  both  expressions) . 
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Jl  Cf*J  • 

tfjbUTL*  jjx^T ji  ^5*  jiii 

Ij  AjJI  jUb*  i-JI ^.1)  _)  ol  j  jj  «  jib  j  »}jt  0&J£-l 

T  > 

JJJ  J'  ^  P 

Evading  coming  before  the  Commission. 

Seeing  that  Muhakkiku  ’d-Daula  has  up  to  now  avoided 
coming  before  the  Commission  of  the  Departmental  Court 
and  continues  using  evasion,  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Ministry 
require  him  to  put  in  an  appearance  on  Monday,  to-morrow. 

erf oib  (talak  guftan)  :  “To  pronounce  a  divorce.” 

1924,  No.  18,  p.  3,  col.  4). 

-  .X)  (3*)^  I J  -X-£  ii  £  j Sji'  2 _)  ij  b-  - 

The  Hajjx  proposed  that  he  (the  Akhund)  should,  by  any 
means  possible,  pronounce  a  divorce  between  him  and  the  girl. 

£l*J»(tama‘)  :  “  Covetousness.”  (Redhouse;  and  Arabic 
dictionaries) . 

jljil  £oJ» 

jl-xil  (tanln-andaz  shudan)  :  “To  resound.” 
(Redhouse;  and  <j' j\  ojk—  1924,  No.  9,  p.  1,  col.  3). 

.  jC jjJ£  lj  uljrl  c-C  j  -c-jb^  *  *  ibj^-Jl^ 

When  the  news  of  this  resounded  in  Afghanistan  the 
political  circles  of  that  country  were  able  to  appreciate  all  the 
friendliness  of  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief  and  the 
Persian  nation. 

jjL  (ba-taur;  with  gen.):  “As”;  e.g., 

(ba-taur-e  jarima),  “  as  a  fine.”  See  under  JAi 

k$*j***-jJ*  (ba-taur-e  khusu§I) :  Lit.,  “  in  a  special 
way,”  but  conveniently  rendered,  “  exclusive,”  (as  news  or 
information).  (  1924,  No.  27,  p.  2,  sub-col.  4). 
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Jjlji  Ojljj  £  ->ji*i  dLd 

-&j? jtujilj  jjJ-^J  £*>J  t* 

We  have  received  exclusive  information  that  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Works  has  it  in  view  to  establish  and  register  regu¬ 
lations  for  such  institutes. 

^cOjl *i  (ba-tauri  ki)  :  “As.”  (  jlj>- jljrl  1927, 

No.  24,  p.  2,  col.  2 ) . 

**  .^b^.  T  ^pUsl4Tc^jji*i 

As  we  learn,  the  National  Assembly  has  adjourned  from 
the  1 2th  of  Murdad,  1306. 

Jjifc  (ba-tul-e  sih  metr)  :  “Three  metres  long.” 
(  1 888,  No.  571). 

I  JjL  (ba-tul  anjamidan)  :  “To  be  prolonged, 
to  last.”  (ibij  1922,  No.  215,  p.  4,  col.  2). 

jjj  O&'ji,  Jgjb  J15  &.  fcjS. s i ^ 

Ja! y~  J  jh;  jjj  J>  31  .Ul y.  £j jA,  Ojl  oL  Jjl 

-  A^t^t 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  conferences  between  Lloyd 
George  and  Poincare  will  begin  on  August  x,  and  will  last 
more  than  two  days. 

(taiy,  tai). 

“In  the  course  of”;  e.g.,  an  interview, 

(  1922,  No.  216,  p.  4,  col.  2). 

JJl ol>j>  c3ji  £ o-ib  I JJ <j“iO 

-  0r;3t 

The  (Greek)  Premier  in  the  course  of  an  interview  stated 
that  the  Government  could  not  further  deliberate. 

oU»  (taiyara)  :  An  “aeroplane.”  (  <jt»jl»  1927, 
No.  191,  p.  1,  col.  5). 

6* 
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» j\>  (tira). 

(tira  shudan)  :  “To  be  angry.”  (  iljTjlij 
1917,  No.  28,  p.  4). 

Ji  (zarfiyat)  :  “That  which  is  included.”  ( 

1924,  No.  27,  p.  4,  col.  1). 

-jwJ J  4)  ^  i—**  0_y  fl  jb  Ij 

With  all  that  is  included  in  this,  the  circumference  of  the 
“  nun  ”  was  of  three  “  dots,”  neither  less  nor  more. 

L 

(‘amil).  See  pi.  J-djt  “Agents.”  (  ^a 
1924,  No.  27,  p.  3,  sub-col.  3). 

*ulc-  (‘amma)  :  “The  public.”  (  jf-A  1924,  No.  27, 
p.  4,  col.  4) . 

I  _)  4  *  b  4X*«J  !  ^  I  ^  (3  ^  b  l A  j$)  3  I  5  ^  jM  l* 

-  ^  Ic  ^  jji  oLb  L  j 

We  also  taking  the  existence  (among  us)  of  such  skilful 
and  keen  Doctors  as  a  boon  strongly  urge  the  public  to  have 
recourse  to  them. 

O js a\c-  (‘amiyun)  :  “  The  people,  the  public,  the  democ¬ 
racy.” 

— uii J 

The  Deputy  of  the  socialistic  party  and  that  of  the  democ¬ 
ratic  are  at  present  staying  in  London. 

Jjb.  (‘a’id)  ;  with  gen.):  “Reverting”  (to).  (  «jt£" 

1921,  Apr.  10,  p.  6). 

jle-  Reverting  to  the  treasury  of  the  Rulers). 

oljjlc  (‘a’idat;  pi.  of  ):“  Revenue.”  (  jf--* 

1924,  No.  27,  p.  1,  col.  1 ) . 

oijjk.  *  *  ob /jl  jao  3;  Jbbi*  jl  40Jb  jj^l 

.Ajb  *  *  Jfc~* 

At  the  present  time  the  municipality  of  Teheran  has  an 
independent  revenue  of  70  to  90  thousand  tumans  a  month. 
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Jan. 

(a’idl;  adj  as  noun):  “Income.”  ( 

1927,  No.  24,  p.  5,  col.  1). 

. i jta  ^_U  l- i  jo  jUL*  J**  3^  J  ^ 

The  incomes  of  taxpayers  and  its  separate  items  from  a 
taxation  point  of  view  have  many  definitions. 

kt  (‘aoa)  :  A  “  woollen  cloak.” 

U  JT  (al-e  ‘aba):  “The  Family  of  the  Woollen 
Cloak  ” ;  i.e.,  Muhammad  and  his  family,  namely,  ‘All, 
Fatima,  Hasan,  and  Husain.  (  i924'  No.  27,  p.  1, 

col.  1 ) . 

Husain  is  Lt  JT  the  Fifth  of  this  Family. 

iw<ll  *  *  *  Lc-  JT  *ij*>  J  of*"kc 

On  the  occasion  of  the  days  of  Muharram  and  the  mourn¬ 
ing  for  the  Fifth  of  the  Family  of  the  Cloak  the  public  are  free 
to  pass  to  and  fro  during  the  nights. 

DU: 

(‘ijalatan)  •  “  For  the  present,  at  the  present  time 
or  moment,  so  far."  (  1927,  No.  55,  p.  2,  col.  1 ;  and 

1924,  No.  10,  p.  4,  col.  4). 

v— J?'‘aS”  J  jh  j  (j j( — it ^ y>-  j  j  SJ  j 

-  O— y  •*$*?£*  <£j*^  3 

And  at  the  present  time  this  class  of  labourers  has  nothing 
but  slavery,  poverty,  destitution,  and  the  power  to  gain  the 
barest  necessities,  material  and  mental. 

I *2*5  ,^1  1»  ^-1 3  olil  £ C+-+ «w  «Jo  1»  jl  (JU. 

For  the  present,  it  will  not  be  without  profit  to  mention  the 
current  events  concerning  this  matter. 

^  Jsf**  J  (bar  sabll-e  ‘ajala)  ;  followed  by 
(az  mukhlis-e  shuma) ,  “  Yours  in  haste.” 

fJ-te  (‘adliya)  :  “  The  Law,  the  Law-Courts.”  (  dJb 
1924,  No.  18,  p.  2,  col.  3). 
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^Ju  ^Uii  jl  -t*J  J  (jl;  I— 

-  -U  Jjkly. 

The  suspected  person  shall  remain  in  custody,  and  after 
the  conclusion  of  Martial  Law  shall  be  handed  over  to  the 
Law-Courts. 

«-U  (‘idda)  :  “The  staff,  personnel .”  (Lit.,  “the 
number”).  (  1924,  No.  27,  p.  3,  col.  1).  See,  under 

(‘aks),  „ _ C^\sJ  uS.c  . 

(for  T.  *1  jl  )  :  A  “  car.” 

^bfr(‘araba-ye  jangl)  :  A  “  war-tank.”  (  ^.*1924, 
No.  27,  p.  2,  sub-col.  1 ) . 

jM  J  £9  J.}  |»  4  i  L,  i  I  1  (^1  JT  OjJ  Ml  4l  I  ^£- 

The  war-tank  in  its  actual  form  is  used  to  assist  the 
infantry  when  it  attacks. 

a^jC.  (’arsha)  :  “The  poop”  (of  a  vessel).  (The 
Shah’s  Diary) . 

\J° !>_.)■>  (dar  yak  ‘arz)  :  “On  a  level,  on  a  par.” 
(  iljT  fk  1924,  No.  148,  p.  3,  col.  5). 

*  ^  ^ a  jl-tJ  cJj^l  aS** 

. i y  Jiflx;  j  jT yj  iyu*  IT 

In  a  country  where  the  principle  of  retribution  docs  not 
exist,  (where  faithful)  servant  and  traitor  are  on  a  par,  is  it 
possible  to  live? 

(  ‘irz) .  See  j, . 

J y  (‘irk!)  :  “Temperamental.”  (  1924,  No.  10, 

p.  4,  col.  5). 

J  J  y  tib  4,£3b  L-  aILm.*  til)  j  t  Jj»-  3  - !  - 

**  -  - 1 

Giving  women  the  right  to  vote  is  not  a  question  of  politics, 
but  rather  a  matter  of  temperament  and  feeling. 
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(‘ushriya)  :  “Tithing,  tithes.”  (  jit.  1927, 

No- 55,  P-3,  col.  3). 

*  *  *  jlj  J-  Jii  jU y  ii)Uy» 

*  *  jL^i  oT^»  0  •  >  j jTJu 

-  y  J*  ./(£ 

See  under  (_$-*>•  for  translation. 

tjL*c  (‘asabanl):  “Nervous.”  (  iU'l  1927,^.217, 
p.  x). 

(jLac  (‘asabanl):  “Giving  way  to  nerves,  excited, 
irritable.”  (  1927,  No.  191,  p.  4,  col.  1 ). 

JUafr  U  J,Im  <s y  -Ca*a 

(  c!*  )  ffj1**0'  'j  *  *  JS;  j  y-L.1  flJuii’ 

We  may  always  have  a  strong  inclination  to  bear  patiently 
and  not  give  way  to  nerves  in  face  of  disagreeables,  thereby 

escaping  the  undermining  of  our  lives  (etc.). 


(‘asabanlyat)  :  “Nervous  susceptibility.”  (  .>> 
1924,  No.  27,  p.  4,  col.  3). 


^  JW,  ^LiUt  ol 4,  £ 

>  *  Jfc  ^  jTil  Jliy  ^1  jjj,  Jbi' 


hen  one  of  the  participants,  whose  nervous  susceptibility 

is  greater  than  that  of  the  others,  swayed  by  the  subconscious 

™^ctallon;  K,lthou^ the  C0Rnizance  of  the  conscious  mentation, 
gives  the  table  a  shore.  ’ 


y**  (‘uz v):  A  “member” 
assembly).  (Passim). 


(of  the  body,  or  of  an 


(£yi&  (  uzvl)  :  “  Pertaining  to  a  member  of  the  body.” 
(Redhouse).  Or  more  generally,  “Bodily.”  (^  Iq2, 
No.  27,  p.  3,  col.  5).  1  ^  924’ 

J^.|  ji"!^  iLkj  .  *  *  jT \t/»  f\ 


**  •* 


,  *f-  °nef  °/  these  brain  centres  be  injured  the  bodilv 

functions  of  the  centres  are  also  disordered.  y 
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(‘uzviyat)  :  “Membership.”  (  d\ j>-  Ol>!  1927, 
No.  24,  p.  ix,  col.  2). 

yi^S-  Ajj\}  <jl JjiA  cJ .Ji 

by*  ^jL*  c3  ^  I 

The  Government  is  still  engaged  in  considering  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  ‘Irak  relative  to  its  claim  to  membership  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

(‘azamat)  :  “Gravity,  seriousness”  (of  an  affair). 
(  J j  1924,  No.  7,  p.  1,  col.  2).  See,  under  jUj  Jh\i~ 
khatir-nishan,  jijC  jU3i  . 

Ojjit(‘ufun,  pi.  of  ‘afan)  :  “Putridities.” 

(j jit  (‘ufuni)  :  “  Infected,  septic.” 

ijye-  (zidd-e  ‘ufuni):  “Disinfected,  antiseptic.” 

(  Ol  j\  Sjt-  1924,  No.  9,  p.  2,  col.  4). 

-  ^y*1  (3*  *3  f  jl  di)  jit 

Every  hired  carriage  should  by  sanitary  means  be  dis¬ 
infected  (once  a-month). 

<-Nas.  (‘akab ;  with  gen.):  “After,  looking  for.”  (Cf. 
(j  pai,  and  pas).  (  ^1  jl j£»  1924,  No.  148,  p.  4,  col.  5). 

-  Jjjlc  ‘-J jkl  & 

Those  in  opposition  are  always  looking  for  a  hold  to  draw 
one  to  their  own  side. 

bf  k_^5c-  (‘akab  uftadan)  :  “  To  fa41  into  arrears.” 
(  OtzA  No-  27,  p.  1,  col.  1). 

«L  A— J  Cdb  4»-  i  y  «L  v  'J{a  y  _jl jtL,  ^2*  Ai  jJj  JJ J  (jl 

.  5  b  I  0 ta  4^x4 

At  that  time  the  municipality  (of  Teheran)  had  five  or 
six  thousand  tumans’  revenue  a  month,  and  quarter  by  quarter 
it  fell  into  arrears. 
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So 


Jan. 


.  t  , jSs.  (‘aks  bar  dashtan;  with  jl  )  :  “To  take 

a  photograph”  (of).  (  *924'  No.  27,  p.  3,  col.  1). 

.  j •  'jSs-  i  j;  }■*  iAc-  jl  *z£,\S'jj  j 

Yesterday  photographs  were  taken  of  the  above-mentioned 
staff  (the  officers  of  excise). 

('alaka-ye  shakhsl)  :  “Personal  interest.” 

(  1922,  No.  2x7,  p.  2). 

Ji'fc  (zl  ‘alaka;  with  *>  c+j  ):  “Interested”  (in). 
(  jW  1922,  No.  219,  p.  2,  col.  1).  As  q.  v. 

-u'jU  (‘alaka-mand)  :  (with  *>  or  jl  )  :  “  Interest¬ 
ed  ”  (in).  (  1922.  No.  219,  p.  1,  col.  1  ;  and  the  same, 

No.  216,  p.  1 ,  col.  1 ) . 

with  < 

^  1j  ^ 1  1  o  >  Aj  (j  |  as  'U  |*  f  jC 

OjjU'J  (jyi»  jl  t^lj1  I  J  y|i  «uj 

*"  *  ’  (** 

-  ojL|  jJUja  jj^T 

We,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  happiness  and 
independence  of  this  ancient  historical  people,  have  as  a  duty 
to  do  our  best  for  its  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  subservience 
and  its  escape  from  the  terrible  whirlpool  of  slavery. 

with  ^ 

cJ  ^  I  J  J  4  4*  5^  &  (j  I  I  J  ^  Ua£  (j  I  J  ^ 

-  J  I  Jjbu-|  -AJjljcf  $  j>- 

Hence  the  English  political  agents  are  decidedly  interested 
in  this  business,  and  will  not  leave  the  (Persian)  Government 
alone,  but  wish  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  (oil)  concession  in 
favour  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company. 

— - (with  *  );  “Devoted”  (to).  (  Oljrl  f 

1917,  No.  10). 

(‘alaka-mandi;  with  *  ):  “Devotion” 

(to),  “interest”  (in).  (  61^1  Sjb-  1924,  No.  9,  p.  1, 

col.  1). 
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j\  J  *^J»- y*  v  '  _j|  j\  (£^bfr  L  A***  4J^fr 

-  ^}y.jA 

The  devotion  of  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief  to  the 
elevation  of  Persia  has  brought  advantages  (on  that  country) 
from  the  above-named  States. 

ajSG 

OXi  aj'jG  (‘alava  shudan;  with  j  ):“To  be  in 
addition  (to). 

(‘ilmi)  :  “  Relating  to  Science,”  (as  opposed  to 
“Arts”).  (  jlj5- jlj1!  1927,  No.  24,  p.  9,  col.  1). 

— 1  >  O  1  jfr  3  <  ^  -'3'**  $  l**  ^7  3  i*~* 1 

j 

They  should  restore  it  to  its  former  condition,  in  which  the 
division  into  a  Science  and  Arts  branch  was  not  observed. 

- “Scientific.”  (  jl^-  jlj-l  1927,  No.  24,  p.  4, 

col.  3). 

a>.t»-  <J)*d  ^  1  jZij>  jj^l  U| 

■  ^  b  lii1-  ^i.  JJ  a_)bl  ^Jfr 

See  under  ujl»  I  j-  for  translation. 

(Jb  (‘alani;  adj.  as  adv. )  :  “Openly,  publicly.” 

(  jljl  oU-  1924,  No.  129,  p.  1,  col.  2). 

y  b-  .J  a  -Gt— )  JjJi*.  ^S-  JS  I J  J  ^11  (j-ai  J  (J  L_iT 

-  I  t--* I  I _/  b  cJb  cJ»a 

The  Prime  Minister  appeared  openly  in  the  Assembly  and 
declared  the  readiness  of  the  Government  to  answer  the 
Enquiry  (of  the  Representatives). 

<>*=51  Jc-  See  <>» 

•lie. 

(bar‘alaih);  (with ‘izafat)  :  “Against.”  (  iUl 
1922,  No.  216,  p.  4,  col.  2). 

aj.c.  j  <^jjb  ^ydr\  ,j"l  j| 

-  0—1  <jl>J>„  oljJj  Jj  J  J&a  Jj».a}L-|  s_ ijat  JJ)b  JL». 
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“'Jan. 


Information  is  given  from  Athens  that  the  British  Charge 
d’ Affairs  has  lodged  an  objection  with  the  Greek  Government 
against  an  attack  which  the  Greeks  are  designing  to  make 
against  Constantinople. 

a±*  (‘umda)  :  “  Wholesale.”  (  0I4I  •  jt-  1924, 
No.  9,  p.  4,  col.  3). 

*  *  AljjJlOU-  AsmJU  *  yaA  *’>  OylpsX)  a^  -X>_  J~  J 

-  JuTU  j  **>-1^ 

For  wholesale,  apply  to  the  Kaisariya  House  of  Commerce 
in  the  Jala  ’u  ’d-Daula  Timcha. 

(‘amal  avardan)  :  “To  produce,”  (e.g., 
sjlk,  by  sericulture).  (  P-  83). 

^  j\  ji> 3 1  *  j»  V j J  (Ji. y^ 

Encouraging  and  inciting  people  to  produce  silk  in  places 
where  the  art  has  been  abandoned. 

- “  To  cultivate,”  (e.g.,  trees) .  (  jlC/b^T  p.  83). 

aMAA  Otfr^Us!  *  *  *  O y  ji)jT  ufy*a.>~  jS 

(Who)  shall  give  useful,  scientific  information  regarding 
the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree. 

Oi $  J>  ( ‘amal  kardan ;  with  *  )  :  “  To  carry  out, 

fulfil.”  (  1927,  No.  191,  p.  3,  col.  2) . 

•  -Sf'XAl yL  iji-  A> 

The  Soviet  Departments  of  State  will  fulfil  their  engage¬ 
ments. 

(ba-‘amal  amadan)  :  “To  occur,  to  be 
entered  into,  to  be  put  into  practice,  to  be  effected,  carried  out, 
to  be  used,  to  be  made.”  (After  a  word  like  ^|Ji|  or  pi. 
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oL|ji|  “  measures,  steps,  initiative,”  it  may  have  the  sense 
of  “  to  be  taken  ”).  (  jl  j\  1924,  No.  9,  p.  2,  col.  3). 

»X*  1  jS* jS  (J 

-  o~*l 

With  regard  to  the  frontier  matter  of  the  two  States,  some 
hindrance  at  present  has  occurred. 

jijjT  (ba-‘amal  avardan)  :  “To  put  into  practice, 
to  effect,  to  use,  to  make ;  to  take,”  (as  measures) .  (  <3!  j\ 

1924,  No.  9,  p.  2,  col.  2). 

OL  I  A»  I  Ol jriSi  J  0^1  jj 
*  * 

The  Post  and  Telegraph  Ministry  have  taken  the  necessary 
measures  for  the  elucidation  of  the  matter. 

uk 

jijjf  J^a.  (ba-‘amal  avardan)  :  For  something  “  to  have 
effect.”  (  1917,  No.  28,  p.  2). 

oIpsL^  (‘amalajat;  a  double  pi.  from  pi.  of  J ) : 
“Functionaries.”  (  ^IjT 1924,  No.  148,  p.  1,  col.  1). 

^  j!  *■— ^  (^1 

-  AXi|jJ 

(Who)  for  the  satisfaction  of  Court  functionaries  refrain 
from  no  species  of  injustice. 

( ‘amali  kardan ;  as  or  cPjjl"  J*-*;  ): 

“To  carry  out.”  (  <3! j\  1924,  No.  9,  p.  2,  col.  1). 

-  oS £ |  j  5 yL  j»  1/ i  t  y*  t 

The  Government  of  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief  up 
to  the  present  has  carried  out  most  of  the  articles  of  his 
programme. 
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(‘amali).  See  . 

ol Lf-  (‘amaliyat;  pi.  of  fern.  adj.  from  )  : 

“Proceedings,  action.”  (  Jr*  1924,  No.  27,  p.  2,  col.  1). 
See  under  • 

- “  Practical  performances.”  ( Redhouse ;  and  jf.-4 

1924,  No.  27,  p.  2,  sub-col.  1).  See,  under  . 

AiU.  oil/  (‘amaliyat-khana)  :  A  “  laboratory.”  (utT4 
1924,  No.  27,  p.  4,  col.  2).  See  under  . 

(‘umum)  :  “The  public.”  (  1924,  No.  27, 

p.  1,  sub-col.  2).  See,  under  jL~s  _J»U.  (khatir-nishan), 
cPjTjLo  ^1>L 

(majlis-e  'umum)  :  The  (English)  House  of 
Commons.”  (  1927,  No.  191,  p.  2,  col.  2). 

(‘anavln).  PI.  of 

jl>t  (‘unvan;  pl.  j/jlit  ‘anavin)  :  A  “heading.” 
(Redhouse;  and  jlj-l  )  1924,  No.  9,  p.  1,  col.  4). 

A»-jl_~  Jj-d  jjy  Afllxk  .5  ji.  Myji  jjj  jA 

-  SiijL  ^  jp—a)  1a.*-.  c 0 -- y* 

Every  day  in  their  journals  under  various  headings  they 
have  attacked  the  Foreign  Minister  and  ascribed  (every  mis¬ 
hap)  to  his  bad  foreign  policy. 

aCjI  aj  (ba-‘unvan-e  Inki)  :  “  As  being.”  (  Ol y?  Ol  j\ 
1927,  No.  24,  p.  3,  col.  2). 

aSo  |  l>  S  J  jl  OA  l>  I  *0>~«l  I*  Aio  1  ol yM  I  _)  A ^Ji\  Vl>- 

-  *  f 

Now,  should  we  do  away  with  this  institution  as  being 
defective,  or  should  we  reform  and  improve  it? 

Oljic- 

jl>»;  (ba-‘unvan;  with  gen.):  “As,  for.”  [(Lit.,  “to 
the  address  ”  (of),  “  directed  ”  (to).]  (  jl» jl»  1927,  No.  191, 

p.  2,  col.  1).  See,  under  jCtl . 
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- “In  the  way”  (of).  (jlj^  jlj1' 1927,  No.  24, 

p.  3,  col.  2,  line  35), 

ijli fa!  oLxJ'j  y)  JS  I  t5>"  <jr 

.  «ijT 

We  have  no  right,  even  in  the  way  of  reform,  to  dispose 
(at  our  will)  of  these  forms  and  institutions. 

- “Concerning.”  (  0 1927,  No.  191,  p.  3, 

col.  1).  See,  under  * — »1  (telgeraf),  JJ-i  vJIjSC-L"  . 

- “  In.”  (  iljT j^i  1924,  No.  148,  p.  4,  col.  4). 

^  e)  I  tfl  j  "JiC*  O  y  I*  j  v— » li  j j j  <cJ| 

-  »X**) 

jl^it 

j!yc  (‘unvan  dashtan;  with  gen.):  “To  have 
the  force  of,  to  be  as."  (  jl» jl»  1927.  No.  191,  p.  2,  col.  3). 

—  J  jljj  1  J  J"*  • diil 

The  above-named  Memorandum  has  in  no  way  the  force 
of  an  ultimatum. 

fljp  (‘avalim;  pi.  of  ^  ‘alam)  :  “Phenomena," 
(e.g.,  spiritualistic).  (  1924,  No.  27,  p.  4,  col.  3). 

JJl  oibil  Qy-*  ji  <6^1*  <daj|  J  j!  j  jO.obud  Ic-Jo*  ]  j  Ju>  Li 

As  testimony  to  this  assertion  the  above-named  Professor 
speaking  of  the  mediums  who  have  been  detected  in  imposture, 
shows  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  these  (spiritualistic) 
phenomena. 

d-dj*  (‘avamil;  pi.  from  ):  “Controlling  in¬ 

fluences.”  (  dL  1924,  No.  18,  p.  1,  col.  2). 

*  *  *  cX»  Jo  ^  J  I  ^ 

A  State  that  has  now  in  actuality  set  its  mind  against  the 
unfortunate  controlling  influences  of  the  nation. 
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- “  Agents.”  (  or.'4  J924>  No-  27,  P-  3>  sub-col.  3). 

One  of  the  (most)  important  agents  of  victory  in  battle 
is  rapidity  of  movement  of  the  troops. 

OJ y  “  Returning.” 

jib  Oi  y  (‘audat  dadan;  with  *  )  :  “To  refer  ”  (to), 

v.  a.  (  Jr.-4  !924>  No.  27>  P-  2'  co*-  1 )  ■  '^ee  under  c~£»- 

(hukmlyat) . 

- “To  bring  back.”  (  jlj’l  1924,  No.  9, 

p.  4,  col.  2 ) . 

.  JukJu^i  Oi  Jt  IjleJl  AX>J  i  j!  J>-“ 

The  Syrop  Nourry  will  bring  both  your  lost  strength. 

o°y 

J°y  ji  (dar  ‘ivaz)  :  “Whilst  on  the  other  hand.” 

(  Olj>-  jlj’l  1927,  No.  24,  p.  3,  col.  2). 

_)  i  ^  J 1  d  ^  JL— aj  i  1 J  J  ^  i  j  1  i  1  Aax^  i 

-SjAi  d I  ji  I*a  o>Lj>L_)  ^yy 

In  the  Arts  branch  there  is  not  a  trace  of  philosophy, 
history,  geography,  or  higher  language  and  literature  studies ; 
whilst  on  the  other  hand,  physics,  chemistry,  and  mathematics 
are  (of  course)  not  taught  in  it. 

(!uhda)  :  “  Engagement,  charge.” 

#’Hfr  j'  (az  ‘uhda  kharij  budan),  “To  be 
beyond  one’s  power.”  (  iljT 1924,  No.  148,  p.  1,  col.  2). 

-  ^7  <jb  jl  x+>~  Ic  ^  j  ^  I  j  ajlm«1  y.  ^  l> 

Or  they  wished  to  exterminate  them,  but  it  was  beyond 
their  power. 

jb  tXy 

j}j>j\2eXy  (‘uhda-dar  budan;  with  lj  or  gen.)  : 
“  To  have  in  charge,  to  be  responsible  ”  (for).  (  1924, 

No.  27,  p.  3,  sub-col.  3). 
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jb  ^ 0 yLs 

-  jb  aJ+C-  I J  ^j*aa£  <— l^Tjl 

The  armies  of  Europe  have  provided  tanks  of  various 
forms,  every  kind  of  which  is  responsible  for  special  functions. 


jb  <>j^£- 


jo-Sjli  (‘uhda-dar  shudan)  :  “To  take  in  charge, 

to  take  on  oneself,  to  undertake.”  (  1922,  No.  219,  p.  2, 

col.  1 ) . 

See,  under  ),  the  second  entry. 


i£_>b  aJ^c  (‘uhda-dari)  :  “  Having  in  charge.”  (ol  j\  #jbu- 
1924,  No.  9,  p.  2,  col.  1). 

(jlw3 1  jj  kc  Jaai  ^  I  j  (j^l 


(jl  j\  cb«*l  J  y*\  j»t»  J  {£  _)b  aS^C-  4>oJU  _)}  <cOl) 


This  safety  and  tranquillity  are  not  only  through  his  having 
been  War  Minister;  this  perfect  security  of  Persia  is  rather  in 
consequence  of  his  having  in  charge  the  reins  of  the  affairs 
of  State. 

Skc 


^liUl  (al-‘iyaza  billah)  :  “God  forfend  ” !  (  dL 

1924,  No.  18,  p.  2,  col.  1).  See,  under  ^  “Implied.” 


G.  E.  Wilson. 


(To  be  continued) 
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I  sometimes  think  that  never  blows  so  red 
The  rose  as  where  some  buried  Caesar  bled ; 

That  every  hyacinth  the  garden  wears 
Dropt  in  its  lap  from  some  once  lovely  head. 

Omar  Khayyam. 

A  turn  of  the  hot  dusty  road  brought  our  car  through 
the  old  embattled  archway  which  marked  the  dividing  line 
between  an  environment  of  dull  mediocrity  and  the  threshold 
of  a  world  of  enchantment!  To  our  right  rose  the  tawny 
pile  of  a  three-domed  mosque,  the  ruination  of  which  at  the 
hands  of  Time,  which  has  so  often  seemed  to  work  judicious¬ 
ly,  had  stopped  just  at  the  proper  point  of  dilapidation,  and 
had  counterbalanced  the  ravages  with  such  attractive  em¬ 
bellishments  as  shrubs  and  waving  grasses,  self-planted  in  the 
gaps  and  fissures,  so  as  to  make  the  broken  building  extremely 
interesting  from  the  artist's  point  of  view.  To  our  left  we 
caught  a  glimpse  across  a  wide-spreading  tank  of  a  splash 
of  dazzling  white ;  it  was  part  of  a  dome  with  a  glittering 
gold  finial  showing  behind  an  immense  banyan  tree,  and 
thrown  into  relief  by  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky. 

The  next  instant  the  car  had  stopped  at  the  gate  of 
what  seemed  a  garden— and  such  a  garden !  Of  course,  all 
the  world  knows  that  there  are  no  gardens  more  delightful 
than  those  of  the  East,  where  their  cool  fragrance  contrasts 
gratefully  with  the  heat  or  aridity  of  their  environment. 

I  began  to  study  my  unknown  surroundings,  peering 
beyond  the  little  white  minarets  which  flanked  the  green  gate 
at  the  entrance;  but  was  delayed  in  entering  the  garden  by 
the  sight  of  a  herd  of  iron-grey  buffaloes,  which  came  dawdl¬ 
ing  happily  along  the  road.  The  buffaloes— there  were  a 
great  many  of  them— in  spite  of  their  stout  sinews  and  those 
mighty  curving  horns  which  are  shaped  like  the  blade  of  an 
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Indian  tulwar,  were  under  the  sole  care  and  management  of 
a  little  bright-eyed  maid  who  could  not  have  been  more  than 
eight  or  nine  years  old,  and  who  made  up  by  surprising  agil¬ 
ity  for  the  fact  that  she  had  no  subordinate — not  even  a  dog — 
to  share  the  onerous  duties  of  her  responsible  position. 

This  vigorous  little  person,  shepherding  her  slow-moving 
and  slow-thinking  charges,  distracted  my  attention,  even  on 
the  very  threshold  of  discovery;  for  curiosity  and  the  faculty 
of  wonder  are  difficult  to  eradicate  in  man;  and — who 
knows? — even  at  the  gateway  of  Paradise  the  departed  may 
pause  to  take  special  note  of  something  or  other  about  them ! 

So  I  waited  there  until  I  had  seen  the  buffaloes  all 
successfully  herded  from  the  bleached  high-road  on  to  the 
hill-side;  until  their  diminutive  guardian,  still  brandishing 
her  stick,  and  still  running,  had  disappeared  at  their  tails, 
among  the  trees. 

I  have  seen  a  good  many  of  the  Moghul  gardens  in  my 
time, — the  Shalimar  and  Nishat  Bagh,  in  the  Paradise  of  the 
Indies  (as  Francois  Bernier  called  Kashmir  when  he  visited 
that  Happy  Valley  in  the  company  of  no  less  a  traveller  than 
Aurangzebe  himself),  the  garden  of  the  Taj  Mahal,  which 
is  a  reconstruction;  that  in  the  Delhi  Fort;  and  several 
other  “  modern  ”  gardens  on  the  Moghul  plan,  of  which  that 
at  Shivpuri  near  Gwalior  is  an  example.  But  the  secluded 
Moghul  garden  at  Aurangabad  has  a  charm  of  its  own  which, 
though  not  celebrated,  sets  it  apart.  It  does  not  rely  for 
much  of  its  attraction  on  the  magnificence  of  its  natural 
setting,  like  the  Nishat  Bagh;  or  upon  its  romance,  like  the 
Shalimar;  nor  is  it,  so  to  speak,  the  floriated  margin  of  some 
celebrated  monument  of  the  Past,  like  the  gardens  of  the 
Taj  at  Agra  and  of  the  Fort  at  Delhi. 

The  glamour  of  the  graceful  garden  at  Aurangabad  is  self- 
contained.  I  could  only  guess  at  its  history ;  it  was  connect¬ 
ed  in  my  mind  with  no  great  man’s  romance  or  ambition ;  in¬ 
deed,  I  had  not  known  that  it  was  there,  for  no  one  had  in¬ 
formed  me  of  its  existence.  Hence  I  was  without  any  of  those 
preconceived  ideas  (that  is  to  say,  ideas  provided  for  us  by 
others)  which  help  to  construct,  and  at  times  to  obstruct  our 
own  point  of  view.  There  was  no  guide-book  to  make  up  for 
this  deficiency,  no  cicerone  to  instruct  my  ignorance  by  ap¬ 
pending  some  well-known,  convincing  name  to  Mosque,  fount¬ 
ain  and  pavilion;  I  had  read  no  tale  that  could  invest  this 
garden  with  an  extra  touch  of  fantasy ;  and  no  one  had  yet  ap¬ 
peared  of  whom  I  could  ask  a  question.  In  short  I  was  re¬ 
duced  to  that  most  stimulating  but  unpopular  of  exercises  for 
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sluggish  minds,  to  reading  the  cipher  which  was  written  in 
Nature’s  symbols,  in  which  task  the  adult  is  generally  so  much 
less  proficient  than  the  child !  In  the  profusion  of  its  rich 
and  varied  beauty ;  in  the  deep  jade  of  its  tanks  shot  with  re¬ 
flections  of  blue  sky  and  ivory  arches;  in  the  fragrant  shade 
of  its  jasmine  creepers,  mysterious  doorways,  and  deeply  em¬ 
bowered  domes ;  in  the  sun-patched  causeways  and  overhang¬ 
ing  canopy  of  foliage,  I  sought  vainly  to  unravel  the  story  of 
the  unknown  garden. 

The  superabundance  of  the  water  was  perhaps  the  most 
agreeable  feature  which  struck  me  first  of  all.  For  the  day 
was  becoming  warm,  and  some  at  least  of  the  dust  of  the 
road  must  have  entered  the  garden  with  me;  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  sit  near  the  causeway  of  the  great  tank  and  to 
watch  its  waters  overlapping  the  edge,  plashing  into  the  side 
canals,  but  always  replenished  by  the  cascade  which  poured 
from  the  tall  many-arched  aqueduct  that  bordered  the  road. 
This  channel  conducts  the  stream  so  as  to  turn  an  old  mill¬ 
wheel  (hidden  in  the  wall)  which  is  placed  horizontally 
instead  of  vertically.  But  the  mill  is  rarely  used  nowadays. 
It  might  have  cost  an  effort  to  make  up  my  mind  to  leave 
the  vicinity  of  the  dimpled  tank  and  the  quaint  old  mill, 
the  former  enlivened  by  troops  of  large  fish  which  occasion¬ 
ally  scattered  the  glittering  surface  like  diamonds.  Indeed, 
had  my  seat  on  the  platform,  beneath  the  green  roof  of  the 
banyan  with  its  pendant  streamers,  not  been  made  untenable 
by  the  persistent  attentions  of  a  peculiarly  aggressive  type  of 
flying  insect,  I  believe  I  might  have  loitered  there  indefinite¬ 
ly,  in  which  case  I  might  never  have  really  seen  the  garden. 
So  the  plague  of  flies  turned  out  to  be  another  of  those  un¬ 
sought  blessings  in  disguise,  which  we  are  generally  slow  to 
appreciate  at  their  true  value. 

Driven  from  that  refreshing  spot  I  found  myself  facing 
a  high  white  wall  and  an  arched  doorway,  painted  green  and 
yellow,  invitingly  open  for  the  benefit  of  vagrants  like  myself. 
Accordingly  I  entered  the  long  cool  shadow  thrown  by  the 
columned  hall  of  a  Mosque,  and  passed  a  small  “  rest  house  ” 
for  pilgrims  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  path.  The  stone- 
flagged  way  between  these  two  structures  was  flanked  by 
another  and  a  narrower  tank  which  appeared  to  border  the 
whole  remaining  length  of  the  garden.  A  fine  mango  tree 
with  its  dull  pinkish  blossoms  in  full  bloom,  and  wreathed 
with  the  sweet-smelling  mogra — the  flower  whereof  the 
Indian  women  make  the  wreaths  for  their  hair — dangled  its 
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dark  green,  glossy  leaves  far  over  the  surface  of  the  tank,  as 
though  attitudinising  before  its  own  reflection  in  the  pellucid 
mirror.  Further  on  was  a  tall  bush  of  the  hushanahana,  a 
plant  which  blooms  frequently,  and  for  its  magnificent  noc¬ 
turnal  perfume,  has  been  rewarded  with  the  title  “  Queen 
of  the  Night.”  I  have  one  near  my  bungalow  in  Bombay,  the 
perfume  of  which  fills  the  house  when  the  tree  is  in  flower. 

At  the  comer  of  the  Mosque  the  flagstones  merged  into 
gravel  walks  between  small  banana  trees.  There  were  rose¬ 
bushes  in  plenty  at  this  point,  mingled  with  the  long  delicate 
tendrils  of  the  jasmine.  Cypress  trees,  cocoanut,  papaya 
palms,  and  mangoes  threw  their  shadows  across  the  long 
verandah  of  the  stone-arched  caravanserai  which  enclosed 
the  garden.  The  arcade  of  white  arches  seen  across  the  en¬ 
closure  from  the  tank,  was  fronted  by  a  garden  of  its  own, 
and  the  fragrant  breath  of  orange  blossom  was  wafted  like 
incense  about  the  long  benches  of  whitewashed  stone  where¬ 
on  the  pious  sojourners  in  this  quiet  retreat  may  rest.  Near 
at  hand  was  a  beautiful  little  pavilion,  lavishly  curtained  on 
three  sides  by  a  creeper  hung  with  purple  bells ;  but  open 
on  the  fourth  side  facing  the  Mosque,  from  which  it  is  only 
separated  by  the  smallest,  but  the  most  attractive  tank  in  the 
garden. 

A  more  charming  peep  than  that  obtained  through  the 
trellised  creeper,  of  the  pointed  arches  opposite  (which  are 
of  grey  stone  with  extensions  in  brilliant  white  and  red  stone 
on  either  side)  would  not  be  easy  to  imagine.  The  white, 
grey  and  red  of  the  Mosque ;  its  inverted  image  in  the  water ; 
the  orange-coloured  flower-pots  ranged  along  the  white  co¬ 
ping  stone  of  the  tank ;  the  rose-garden  beyond ;  the  gigantic 
banyan;  and  the  rich  mango-tree  in  the  background  behind 
the  building,  were  the  details  which  composed  as  restful  a 
picture  as  any  artist  seeking  the  quieter  Oriental  backwaters, 
could  hope  to  find.  And  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  dis¬ 
covery, — the  light  upon  this  little  landscape  is  wonderfully 
steady;  the  march  of  the  shadows  is  slow,  *and  does  not,  as 
so  often  happens  in  India,  throw  the  whole  composition  into 
confusion  before  the  deftest  of  painters  has  had  time  to 
transfer  to  canvas  or  paper  the  main  points  of  his  picture. 

Having  rested  for  a  long  time  in  that  benign  little 
arbour  after  my  rambles  down  the  sun-burnt  walks,  I  moved 
towards  the  other  side  of  the  garden  which  is  free  from  edi¬ 
fices,  and  margined  off  by  the  tank;  and  while  engaged  in 
selecting  the  best  view  of  the  Moghul  architecture,  which 
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from  this  side  is  delightful,  I  noticed  a  staircase  half  con¬ 
cealed  by  the  plants,  descending  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
from  the  terrace!  A  Mali  (gardener)  informed  me  in  reply 
to  my  enquiry  that  this  was  the  way  in  olden  times  that  the 
wise  people  (who  no  doubt  understood  their  climate  a  great 
deal  better  than  do  our  modern  builders ! )  went  in  search 
of  coolness;  for  they  had  constructed  a  hall  underneath  the 
tank;  but  the  passage,  he  added,  was  no  longer  practicable 
nowadays. 

However,  I  managed  to  obtain  a  sight  of  that  remark¬ 
able  saloon,  thanks  to  another  of  the  genii  of  the  garden, 
who  carried  at  his  girdle  the  keys  or  talismans  of  the  place, 
and  now  invited  me  to  follow  him.  We  proceeded  through 
several  humble  gateways  into  a  back  lane  which  ran  where 
one  would  certainly  not  have  suspected  a  lane  to  be.  In¬ 
deed,  from  its  dilapidation,  it  rather  looked  as  though  this 
hidden  path  knew  that  it  had  no  real  business  to  be  there, 
and  it  was  a  relief  to  escape  from  the  unattractive  alley  into 
a  field  which  sloped  gently  down  to  the  edge  of  the  river. 
Turning  back  in  the  direction  of  the  garden  we  had  left,  we 
reached  a  patch  of  soft  ground,  beyond  which  lay  our 
objective. 

I  had  to  pick  my  steps  at  this  point,  but  in  a  few  more 
minutes  we  were  in  the  underground  summer  house !  It  was 
a  very  long  stone  chamber,  the  length  synchronising  with  the 
lake  above  our  heads.  Its  numerous  arches  were  supported 
on  plain  columns ;  and  there  was  a  door  in  the  wall  that  had 
once  given  admittance  from  the  staircase  leading  from  the 
garden  above,  but  this  passage  had  been  closed  for  very  many 
years.  Close  to  us  on  our  right,  sparkling  between  the 
arches,  flowed  the  open  river.  The  delicious  freshness  of  this 
place  must  have  been  a  mighty  relief  during  the  hot  season 
for  the  devout  men  who  resorted  to  it  in  days  of  yore.  And 
in  this  now  rarely  visited  spot  I  at  last  gleaned  from  my 
guide  a  little  of  the  true  story  of  the  garden. 

I  was  given  to  understand  that  the  body  of  a  holy  man 
lay  interred  in  the  Mosque  above  our  heads, — one  who  had 
been  the  guide,  philosopher  and  friend  of  the  Emperor  him¬ 
self.*  And  because  of  this,  and  because  his  followers  rever¬ 
enced  his  piety,  they  buried  him  in  the  sweet-scented  Pan- 
chaki, — the  Garden  of  the  Water  Mill.  They  built  their 
Mosque  over  the  tomb,  and  they  went  on  making  the  place 

*Aurangzebe.  The  name  of  the  saint  was  Baba  Musaffir,  who  died  in 
A.D.  1708. 
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more  and  more  beautiful  in  honour  of  the  dead*  who  sleep 
within  its  peaceful  shadows.  So  the  secret  of  the  Moghul 
Garden  was  revealed ;  the  mystery  was  a  mystery  no  longer ; 
and  my  discovery  was  no  new  discovery — which  cost  me  a 
pang  of  disappointment. 

On  the  other  hand  the  garden  had  nobly  justified  my 
enthusiasm,  which  had  now  become  a  conventional,  correct, 
— perhaps  even  a  fashionable  sentiment.  For  had  not  my 
preference  received  the  sanction  of  Authority,  which  is  of 
course,  the  essential  guarantee  for  any  work  of  art  and  beauty, 
before  we  may  safely  sound  its  praises  to  others,  or  even  feel 
quite  sure  ourselves,  that  it  deserves  our  respect? 

Yes — the  Great  Moghuls  were  at  their  greatest  as 
gardeners.  They  brought  that  secret  with  them  from  Persia ; 
and  when  they  made  Hindustan  the  spoil  of  their  resistless 
swords,  they  tempered  the  aftermath  of  conquest  by  plant¬ 
ing  the  rose,  the  orange-blossom  and  the  jasmine ;  whose 
fragrance,  wafted  over  the  blood-drenched  earth,  has  outlived 
the  fleeting  renown  of  their  forgotten  victories. 

W.  E.  Gladstone  Solomon. 


•Several  of  the  saint’s  successors  or  followers  are  also  buried  in  the 
Mosque. 
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THE  ARABIAN  LARIN 

As  is  well  known,  the  peculiar  larin  currency  has  held 
sway  for  several  centuries  until  modern  times  along  the  coasts 
of  Persia,  Arabia,  India  and  Ceylon.  Even  a  Javanese  larin 
is  known,  though  it  is  a  rarity.  Deriving  its  name  presumably 
from  Lar,  the  capita)  of  the  province  of  Laristan  in  the  north 
of  the  Persian  Gulf — the  earliest  record  of  its  occurrence 
there  being  in  the  16th  century — the  larin  (Persice, 
appears  in  a  variety  of  types  and  legends  that  can  be 
distinctively  ascribed  to  the  different  regions  where  this 
curious  type  of  coinage  circulated.  The  variety  that  is  most 
readily  recognized  is,  of  course,  the  bent  “  fish-hook  ”  larins 
of  Ceylon.  The  usual  shape  of  the  larin,  however, — long  and 
narrow  with  little  more  surface  than  that  of  a  nail — offers  but 
slight  space  for  legendary  inscriptions,  and  has,  therefore, 
rendered  the  decipherment  of  such  exceedingly  difficult. 
Nevertheless  the  legends  on  the  larins  of  (a)  the  Shahs  of 
Persia  (b)  of  the  kings  of  Hormuz,  (c)  of  the  ‘Adil  Shahi 
Dynasty  of  Bijapur  in  S.W.  India,  (d)  of  the  Sultans  of  the 
Maidive  Islands  and  (e)  of  the  merchants  of  Ceylon 
have  all  been  more  or  less  satisfactorily  elucidated.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  larins  that  emanate  from  Arabia,  from 
the  district  around  Hofuf,  however,  have  so  far  proved 
indecipherable.1  Mr.  Howland  Wood,  in  his  recent  brochure 
“The  Gampola  Larin  Hoard  ,”2  which  interestingly  surveys 
the  whole  larin  currency  with  particular  reference  to  Ceylon, 
writes  as  follows  about  the  Hofuf  larin :  “  The  inscription,  so 
far  as  I  know,  has  not  been  read,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  a  coin 
struck  from  these  dies.”  The  present  article  is  written  in 
an  attempt  to  demonstrate  the  solution. 

The  Arabian  province  of  Al-Hasa  or  (al-Ah§a)  with  its 
capital  Hofuf  (or  al-Hofhuf)  extends  along  the  low-lying 
coastal  strip  on  the  west  of  the  Persian  Gulf  opposite  Bahrain. 
It  was  for  long  an  important  trade-centre  for  merchants  from 

(1)  Numismatic  Chronicle  1912,  p.  12. 

(2)  Numismatic  Notes  and  Monographs  No.  61,  (American  Numis¬ 
matic  Society,  New  York,  1934),  p.  16. 
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‘Iraq,  Persia,  ‘Oman  and  the  Indian  littoral.  Naturally  it 
developed  a  larin  currency  of  its  own.  Travellers  in  those 
parts  have  long  been  familiar  with  such  coins ;  the  locus 
classicus  is  in  Palgrave’s  Narrative  of  a  T ear’s  Journey  through 
Central  and  Eastern  Arabia  (London  and  Cambridge  1865) 
vol.  II,  pp.  178-9:— 

“  In  Hasa  only,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  my  long 
journey,  did  I  meet  with  the  genuine  produce  of  an  Arab 

mint .  in  Hasa  we  find  an  entirely  original  and  a 

perfectly  local  coinage,  namely,  the  ‘  Toweelah  ’  or  ‘  long  bit,’ 
as  it  is  very  suitably  called,  from  its  form.  It  consists  of  a 
small  copper  bar,  much  like  a  stout  tack,  about  an  inch  in 
length,  and  split  at  one  end,  with  the  fissure  slightly  opened ; 
so  that  it  looks  altogether  like  a  compressed  Y.  Along  one  of 
its  flattened  sides  run  a  few  Cufic  characters,  indicating  the 
name  of  the  Carmathian  Prince  under  whose  auspices  this 
choice  production  of  Arab  numismatics  was  achieved; 
nothing  else  is  to  be  read  on  the  Toweelah,  neither  date  nor 
motto.  Three  of  these  are  worth  a  ‘  gorsh  ’  and  accordingly 
every  copper  nail  separately  may  equal  about  three  farthings. 
This  currency  is  available  in  Hasa,  its  native  place,  alone,  and 
hence  the  proverb,  ‘  Zey  Toweelat-il-Hasa,’  ‘  like  a  Ha$a  long 
bit,’  is  often  applied  to  a  person  who  can  only  make  himself 
valuable  at  home.  Silver  and  gold  Toweelahs  were  issued 
in  the  days  of  Carmathian  glory ;  but  they  have  been  long 
since  melted  down.” 

Palgrave,  in  the  part  which  I  have  italicised,  has  been 
responsible  for  the  laying  of  a  false  trail.  In  the  first  place, 
the  script  on  these  Hofuf  (or  al-Hasa)  larins  is  not  Cufic, 
but  one  that  is  definitely  modern  in  character.  Secondly, 
the  late  date  of  this  writing  precludes  all  possibility  of  a 
“  Carmathian  ”  origin.  Lastly,  as  I  propose  to  demonstrate, 
the  name  of  the  ruler  “  under  whose  auspices  this  choice 
production  of  Arab  numismatics  was  achieved  ”  was  none 
other  than  that  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  Ahmad  III  ibn 
Muhammad  (A.D.  1703-1730)  the  then  overlord  of  Arabia. 
In  consequence  the  true  date  is  more  than  700  years  after 
Hofuf  was  the  centre  of  Qarmatian  revolt. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  authority  for  Palgrave’s  further 
statement,  quoted  above,  that  gold  and  silver  larins  were 
issued  by  the  Qarmatian  princes.  He  may  have  been  guided 
by  an  actual  local  tradition,  which  was  either  true  or  false, 
or  else  he  was  deliberately  misinformed.  If  he  based  his 
opinion  of  the  date  of  these  present  larins  on  his  own 
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observations  and  examination  of  specimens,  his  acquaintance 
with  oriental  numismatics  must  have  been  slight.  It  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  the  examples  he  encountered  were  other  than 
the  ones  we  are  now  considering,  and  which  are  to  be  found 
in  most  large  collections  of  oriental  coins. 

Of  these  Arabian  larins  the  British  Museum  possesses 
thirteen,  all  of  which  were  procured  in  Hofuf,  and  presented 
by  Otto  Bias  in  1887.  Most  of  them  are  considerably  worn 
so  that  only  fragments  of  the  legend  are  discernible.  Two  or 
three  specimens  however,  of  which  an  example  is  given  in 
the  accompanying  plate  quite  clearly  show  traces  of  a  name 
which  I  propose  to  read  as  that  of  the  Sultan  Ahmad  ibn 
Muhammad  Khan  (  ).  An  important  piece 

of  evidence  which  corroborates  this  theory  is  found  by  taking 
a  cross  section  of  the  reverse  of  one  of  this  Sultan’s  silver  coins 
(the  zelota  half  piastre),  when  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
corresponding  section  of  the  legend  on  the  obverse  resembles 
that  on  the  obverse  of  the  larin.  In  the  plate  the  position  of 
the  cross  section  is  indicated  by  means  of  small  arrows.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  axes  of  the  coin  are  almost  at  right  angles. 

In  the  case  of  the  Ceylon  larins  it  has  been  demonstrated 
by  Mi.  John  Still  that  the  legends  were  often  impressed  on 
the  larins  from  coins  which  were  thus  employed  as  dies.  In 
such  cases,  of  course,  the  legends  were  sunk  and  reversed. 
In  other  cases  dies  cut  after  the  manner  of  coin  dies  were 
employed,  and  in  some  instances — e.g.,  among  the  Persian 
larins  specially  shaped  long  larin  dies  were  the  rule.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  Arabian  larins  however,  which  we  are  here 
considering,  seem  to  have  been  struck  by  means  of  dies  copied 

rT  L°Se  ^ie  °®c,.a^  coinage.  The  nearest  parallel  seems 
to  be  the  very  rare  larins  said  to  have  been  struck  at  the  mint 
o  Ba?ia  under  Turkish  rule  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
According  to  H.  W.  Codrington  ( Ceylon  Coins  and  Currency, 
1924,  p.  163)  examples  have  been  found  in  Ceylon  bearing 
|  (,n“  of  following  Sultans  Ahmad  I  (1603-18) 
[of  doubtful  attribution]  Ibrahim  (1640-48)  and  Sulaiman  III 
'  Ib°/'9V'  But  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
any  specimens  of  this  particular  class,  and  therefore,  cannot 
say  how  near  they  approximate  to  the  Arabian  larins  of 


John  Walker. 


Half  Piastre  of  tfif,  Turkish  Sultan  Ahmad  III  wn 

LARIN  OF  HoFUF  SHOWING  CROSS-SKO.TION  ON  WHICH 
THE  LARIN  DIE  WAS  RAKED. 


Obverse 

•  y  j  ll  U-  $ 


Reverse 

^IkUl 

•  jU.  ' *  Jjf"l 


>936 
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(  Continued) 

The  last  ruler  of  the  Tahirid  dynasty  was  Muhammad  b. 
Tahir  (248-259/862-872)  who  ruled  Khurasan  and  also 
Sijistan  as  one  of  its  appendages.  He  was  a  prince  of  tender 
years  and  was  more  devoted  to  his  own  pleasure  than  the 
administration  of  the  country.1  The  central  government  at 
Baghdad  was  also  paralysed  by  the  tyranny  and  dissensions 
of  the  Turks.  The  political  condition  of  the  Caliphate  being 
thus  weakened  at  the  centre  as  well  as  in  the  Persian  provinces, 
the  Kharijites  resumed  their  activities  and  robbed  the  people 
of  the  peace  and  security  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
during  the  rule  of  the  Tahirids  befoie  Muhammad  b.  Tahir. 
Although  the  details  of  the  situation  in  Sijistan  are  not  clear, 
it  would  seem  that  a  band  of  volunteers,  called  Mutawwis 
was  formed  to  protect  the  people  from  the  depredations  of 
the  Kharijites.  At  the  head  of  these  volunteers  stood  one 
Dirham  b.  Nasr  b.  Salih,  who  seized  Zarang,  drove  out  the 
Tahirid  prefect  Ibrahim  b.  Husayn  from  Sijistan  and 
ultimately  made  himself  the  master  of  the  province.2  These 
volunteers  had  set  up  a  sort  of  democracy  and  the  most  able 
and  deserving  person  from  among  themselves  was  elected  as 
their  chief.  Thus  this  organisation  gave  an  opportunity  to  any 
person  possessed  of  real  talent  to  come  to  the  fore.  Ya‘qub,  the 
son  of  a  coppersmith  and  the  founder  of  the  Saffarid  dynasty, 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Qarnin  in  Sijistan  near  Zarang, 
was  one  of  the  volunteers  of  the  Mutawwia ;  and  through  his 
intrepidity,  boldness  and  organising  capacity,  found  his  way 
to  the  leadership.'1  When  once  Ya‘qub  became  the  leader  he 

(1)  Gardizi,  p.  io. 

(2)  Noldeke,  p.  177. 

(3)  According  to  the  usual  account,  Ya‘qub,  by  killing  in  a  single 
combat  the  most  dreaded  captain  of  the  Kharijites  named  Amman, 
gave  the  first  practical  proof  of  his  bravery,  which  led  him  to  such  emi¬ 
nence  among  his  fellows  that  Dirham  thought  it  expedient  to  leave  the 
leadership  to  Ya‘qub  by  setting  out  for  Mecca  for  the  pilgrimage  and 
finally  settling  down  in  Baghdad.  Cf.  Noldeke  p.  178.  According 
to  Ibn  Athir,  VII,  p.  124,  Dirham  was  captured  by  the  Tahirid  govern¬ 
or  and  sent  to  Baghdad  where  he  served  the  Caliph. 
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soon  showed  his  organising  capacity  and  administrative  ability. 
His  energetic  suppression  of  the  robber  bands  and  the  security 
he  obtained  for  traffic  won  for  him  the  admiration  of  all,  and 
his  exercise  of  the  principles  of  equality  amongst  his  followers 
enabled  him  to  win  the  support  of  the  poor  Sijistanis,  whose 
national  pride  was,  no  doubt,  gratified  by  the  emergence  of 
a  leader  from  among  themselves. 


Though  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphs  stood  in  theory  for  the 
principle  of  impartiality,  they  did  not  treat  the  Muslims  on 
the  whole  on  terms  of  equality.  As  the  Umayyads  had 
favoured  the  Arabs,  so  the  ‘Abbasids  favoured  the  Khurasanis 
and  neglected  the  interests  both  of  the  Arabs  and  of  the  other- 
peoples  of  Persia.'  This  partiality  was  hardly  to  be  tolerated  ; 
and  thus  we  see  this  new  movement,  originally  started  to 
suppress  the  Kharijites,  eventually  turned  against  the  weak 
administration  of  the  1  ahirids  themselves,  and  ultimately 
against  the  Caliphate  which  supported  them  in  all  their  doings. 


Ya  qub  and  his  brother  Amr  had  no  religious  compunction 
in  opposing  the  Abbasid  Caliphate  when  it  could  not 
establish  justice  and  equity  in  Sijistan.  Their  attitude  towards 
1  ,  institution  of  the  Caliphate  can  be  well  explained  by  the 

repty  of  Ya'qub  when  he  was  asked  by  Muhammad  b.  Tahir 
lor  a  deed  of  investiture  from  the  Caliph  at  the  time  of  his 
conquest  of  Khurasan.  Ya'qub  drew  his  sword  from  under 
his  prayer-mat  and  told  the  messenger  of  Muhammad  that 
that  was  his  deed  and  authority.-  The  same  attitude  was 
s  own  by  Amr  at  the  time  of  his  receiving  the  deed  of 
investiture  for  the  province  of  Mawara  al-Nahr.  When  the 
deed  was  presented  to  Amr,  the  latter  asked  the  messenger 

W.\aV  "ju'ant,  Pn  receiving  the  envoy’s  explanation  that  it 
was  the  thmg  he  had  asked  for  from  the  Caliph,  Amr  replied, 

f™'*  be„to  me?  The  province  cannot  be  taken 
om  the  hands  of  Isma'il  the  Samanid  except  with  the  aid  of 
thousand  naked  swords.’*  No  doubt  Ya'qub  and 
^  thci  Amr  caused  prayer  to  be  offered  for  the  Caliph 

the  htter’Tn  C°mmanda'  °f  a11  the  Faithful>  and  Verted 
thk  •t'  ,dmo  ,on  the  coins  current  in  their  dominions ;  but 

n  itu'Z  r  S0nu0t  religi0US  of  the 

institution. _ Even  this  much  was  perhaps  not  due  to  their 


^ „  Jhe  Ab[uis,ds>  owing  to  the  support  given  to  them  by  the 

2"  W(?  r°Uid  give  them  a11  hi?h  positions  in  Persia  and 
the  government  of  other  provinces. 

(2)  Gardizl,  p.  12-13. 

( 3 )  Ibld‘  P-  18:  Ibn  Khallikan,  De  Slane,  trans.  IV.  p.  326. 
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belief  in  the  religious  significance  of  the  Caliphate,  but  was 
the  outcome  of  political  motives.  At  this  time,  when  the 
Caliph’s  authority  was  considered  infallible,  and  he  was,  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  theory,  the  head  of  the  Islamic  empire,  it 
was  very  difficult  for  any  governor  to  hold  his  own  against 
the  Caliphate ;  and  still  more  for  a  usurper  who  had  nothing 
but  the  sword  upon  which  to  base  his  right.  Hence,  for  the 
success  of  their  policy,  the  Saffarids  required  to  have  some 
sort  of  nominal  relationship  with  the  Caliphate,  otherwise 
there  was  every  danger  of  alienating  the  sympathies  of  their 
own  subjects,  which  were  their  main  support  in  their  struggle 
against  the  Caliphate.  The  importance  of  a  deed  of  investiture 
from  the  Caliph  cannot  better  be  gauged  than  by  the  fact 
that  Amr,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Ya‘qub,  was  only  given 
recognition  as  lawful  ruler  by  the  ‘Ulama  and  the  volunteers 
for  the  faith,  when  he  had  secured  his  patent  of  sovereignty 
from  the  Caliph  ;l 2 3  and  to  gain  public  opinion  Amr,  on  another 
occasion,  exhibited  the  standard  despatched  from  Baghdad  in 
the  court  of  his  dwelling-house  for  three  days  at  Nishapur.- 
For  these  reasons,  the  Saffarids  were  obliged  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Caliphate  and  ask  for  the  confirmation  of  their  claims 
over  those  territories  which  they  had  conquered  even  against 
the  wishes  of  the  Baghdad  government;  and  to  continue  the 
name  of  the  Caliph  in  the  khutbah  and  coinage  even  after 
they  had  come  to  a  final  breach  with  the  central  government, 
and  were  declared  heretics  and  usurpers  against  the  lawful 
government. 

How  ambitious  were  the  brothers  to  curtail  even  this 
nominal  authority  of  the  Caliph  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
YaTjub  was  the  first  to  introduce  his  name  in  the  khutbah 
along  with  that  of  the  Caliph.4  and  Amr  was  the  first  ruler 

(1)  Gardizi,  p.  14-15. 

(2)  Tabari,  Ill.  p.  2133. 

(3)  There  is  no  historical  evidence  to  show  that  the  Saffarids  ever 
discontinued  the  name  of  the  Caliph  in  the  Khutbah  and  there  is  no 
coin  which  does  not  bear  the  Caliph’s  name  during  their  regime.  Lane 
Poole,  Coins  of  Muhammadan  Dynasties. 

Upon  Ya‘qub\s  conquest  of  Khurasan  against  the  wishes  of  the 
Caliphate,  the  former  was  declared  a  heretic  and  a  rebel  against  the 
legitimate  authority  before  the  caravan  of  pilgrims  which  was  at  that 
time  in  Baghdad  on  its  return  journey  in  261  /875-  (Tabari,  III.  p.  1887) 
Amr  was  also  declared  a  heretic  before  the  pilgrims  and  orders 
were  issued  throughout  the  Islamic  empire  that  he  should  be  cursed 
from  all  the  pulpits.  (Tabari,  III.  p.  2106). 

(4)  Narshakhi,  p.  77.  It  is  related  that  in  261/875,  the  Caliph 
ordered  the  exclusion  of  the  name  of  Ya4qub  from  the  khutbah  and 
the  inclusion  of  that  of  Nasr,  the  Samanid  at  Bukhara. 
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to  have  his  name  inscribed  on  gold  coins.1  The  latter 
innovation  on  the  part  of  a  governor  in  the  East  almost 
signified  his  independence.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  Saffarids  ever  paid  any  regular  tribute  to  the  Baghdad 
government,  although  Ya'qub,  if  Khallikan2  is  to  be  trusted, 
agreed  to  pay  in  two-thirds  of  the  taxes  furnished  by  all  the 
provinces  which  he  governed.  Their  insatiable  nature  and 
want  of  moderation  would  not  allow  them  to  be  content  with 
what  they  had  already  gained,  but  they  were  bent  upon 
excluding  the  temporal  power  of  the  Caliphate  from  Persia, 
and,  if  possible,  from  Baghdad  itself.5  In  fact  they  were 
trying  to  anticipate  the  Buwayhids  by  taking  over  all  the 
political  power  into  their  hands  and  allowing  the  Caliphate 
to  remain  as  a  nominal  religious  head. 

Whatever  their  actual  intentions,  the  Saffarids  did  certain 
things  which  mack*  them  appear  as  the  champions  of  the 

(1)  Lane  Poole,  Coins  of  Muhammadan  Dynasties,  Add.  IX, 
p.  177.  On  a  gold  roin  minted  in  the  year  275  A.H.  Ami’s  name 
appears  along  with  his  father’s.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Tahirids 
were  not  allowed  to  put  their  names  on  gold  coins  in  Persia,  while  their 
names  do  appear  on  such  coins  in  the  western  provinces.  Cf.  Lane 
Poole,  Coins  of  Muhammadan  Dynasties. 

(2)  Ibn  Khallikan,  De  Slane,  trails.  IV,  p.  320. 

(3)  In  261/875  the  Caliphate  tried  to  reconcile  Ya'qub  by  grant¬ 
ing  him  the  government  of  Khurasan,  Tabaristan,  Jurjan,  Rayy,  and 
Fars  as  well  as  th<‘  military  governorship  of  Baghdad.  (Tabari,  111. 
p.  1892).  But  Ya'qub  insisted  on  coining  to  Baghdad  to  settle  die 
terms  of  the  treaty.  The  Caliph  was  well  aware  of  his  intention  of 
capturing  Baghdad  itself  and  consequently  made  preparations  to  oppose 
him  and  ultimately  by  giving  the  colour  of  holy  war  to  his  movements 
against  the  Sail  arid,  succeeded  in  repelling  the  attack.  Ya'qub  was 
defeated  near  Day  fir  al  ‘Aqfil  in  262/876  and  after  this  never  con¬ 
descended  to  come  to  terms  with  the  Baghdad  government  which  made 
one  more  effort  to  come  to  a  good  understanding  with  Ya'qub ;  but 
the  latter’s  reply  to  the  Caliph’s  messenger  again  shows  his  attitude 
towards  the  Caliphate.  He  said,  “  Take  back  the  answer  that  I  am 
ill ;  if  I  die  then  we  will  have  peace  from  one  another,  but  should  I 
recover,  nothing  shall  settle  matters  between  us  except  the  sword.  If 
1  lose  all  my  territory,  I  shall  return  to  the  coarse  bread  and  onions 
which  was  the  food  of  my  youth.”  Cf.  Ibn  Athir,  VII,  p.  226.  Khalli¬ 
kan,  De  Slane,  trans.  IV,  p.  321. 

Arnr  was  not  only  confirmed  in  all  his  brother’s  possessions,  but 
was  also  given  the  honour  of  getting  his  name  inscribed  on  the  stand¬ 
ards,  lances  and  shields  in  the  government  office  at  Baghdad.  Cf. 
Tabari,  III.  p.  2115.  But  his  insatiable  nature  led  him  to  oblige  the 
Caliph  to  grant  him  the  deed  of  investiture  for  the  province  of  Mawara 
al-Nahr  which  was  under  the  S&manids.  This  led  him  to  a  wrar  with 
Isma‘51  who  defeated  him  and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  Baghdad  in 
287/900.  Cf.  Tabari,  III.  p.  2194. 
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orthodox  faith  and  faithful  allies  of  the  Caliphate.  Both 
Ya'qub  and  Amr  waged  wars  against  infidels  in  the  East  and 
sent  magnificent  presents  to  the  Caliph.  Ya'qub  enlarged 
his  dominions  by  conquests  in  the  mountainous  region  to  the 
East  and  contributed  much  to  the  gradual  rise  of  Islam  in 
the  country  now  known  as  Afghanistan.1  But  the  object  of 
the  holy  war  was  perhaps  to  extend  their  territories  and  to 
secure  booty  ;  and  the  despatch  of  costly  presents  to  the  Caliph 
only  to  keep  him  in  good  humour  in  order  to  secure  recognition 
or  to  plead  their  cause  for  a  fresh  province  upon  which  they 
had  closed  their  greedy  teeth ;  and  also  perhaps  to  figure  as 
the  champions  of  Islam  in  the  public  eye. 

The  Saffarids  also  fought  against  both  the  Kharijitcs  and 
the  'Alids  and  with  the  same  political  objects  in  view.  Ya'qub 
though  he  himself  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Kharijitc  in  the 
beginning  of  his  career,"  yet  came  into  prominence  by  fighting 
against  them  as  has  been  shown  above.  After  the  defeat  of 
Muhammad  the  Tahirid,  when  he  was  making  his  case  for 
the  government  of  Khurasan,  in  token  of  his  profound 
attachment  to  the  Caliphate,  he  sent  the  head  of  a  Kharijite 
captain  who,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hirat,  for  thirty  years 
had  dared  to  call  himself  '  Commander  of  the  Faithful.53 
When  Hasan,  the  ruler  of  Tabaristan,  gave  refuge  to  Ya'qub’s 
opponent  'Abd  Allah,  he  declared  war  against  him  and 
defeated  him.  He  sent  a  most  deferential  account  of  his 
victory  over  the  'Alid  dynasty  of  Tabaristan  to  the  Caliphate 
and  announced  to  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  that  he 
had  in  his  custody  sixty  members  of  the  family  of  ‘Alt  in 
260/873. 1  Amr  also  took  the  field  against  Rafi'  when  he 
revolted  against  the  authority  of  the  Caliphate  and  by 
joining  the  'Alid  prince  of  Tabaristan  had  embraced  the 
Shi'a  creed  and  caused  the  public  prayer  to  be  offered  for 
the  'Alid.  He  hunted  Rafi'  from  place  to  place  and  finally 
sent  his  head  to  the  Caliph  in  284/897. r’  In  both  cases  the 
object  was  to  secure  the  possession  of  Khurasan. 

(1)  Noldeke,  p.  182.  In  259/871  Ya‘qub  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
Caliph  Mu'tamid  with  the  idols  which  he  had  captured  in  Kabul  or 
the  neighbouring  lands.  Amr  also  carried  his  arms  into  the  eastern 
heathen  lands  as  is  shown  by  the  large  presents  he  sent  to  Baghdad  in 
283/896.  Besides  400,000  dirhams,  he  sent  a  number  of  camels  and 
especially  a  bronze  image  richly  decked  with  precious  stones  of  a  god¬ 
dess  having  four  arms.  There  were  a  number  of  other  idols  upon  the 
car  on  which  it  was  borne.  Cf.  Noldeke,  p.  200. 

(2)  Barthold,  Turkestan ,  p.  216. 

(3)  Tabari,  III.  p.  1882;  Noldeke,  p.  184. 

(4)  Tabari,  III,  p.  1884. 

(5)  Ibid ,  p,  2160. 
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The  revolt  of  the  Saffarids  against  the  'Abbasid  Caliphate 
should,  by  no  means,  be  considered  as  a  Persian  revolt  against 
Arab  domination.  That  there  was  not  even  the  vestige  of 
Persian  nationalism  in  those  times  is  evident  from  the  absence 
of  any  concerted  action  of  various  Persian  rulers  against  the 
Caliphate.  As  has  already  been  shown,  the  Saffarids  were 
always  busy  fighting  the  other  Persian  rulers,  and  on  several 
occasions  they  allied  themselves  with  the  Caliphate  against 
them.  That  Ya'qub  was  a  Muslim  first  of  all  cannot  be 
illustrated  better  than  by  his  refusal  of  an  alliance  with  the 
leader  of  the  Zanj  against  their  common  enemy,  i.e.,  the 
Caliphate.  Ya'qub's  despatch  of  a  Quranic  verse  in  reply  to 
the  peace  overtures,  "  Say  to  the  infidels,  I  do  not  worship 
that  which  you  worship,"  is  characteristic  of  his  orthodoxy.1 2 3 
Nor  were  the  Saffarids  inspired  by  any  ideal  of  a  pre- 
Islamic  king  in  Persia.  In  the  absence4  of  any  settled 
government  they  could  not  establish  a  regular  system  of 
administration;  but  whatever  principles  they  applied  in 
governing  their  dominions  were  more  in  keeping  with  the 
teachings  of  Islam  than  with  the  pre-Islamic  idea  of  kingship.1’ 
They  considered  themselves  equal  even  to  their  soldiers; 
formed  all  their  plans  themselves  and  directed  their  executive 
personally  as  far  as  possible.  Even  a  rule)  of  extensive 
dominions,  Ya'qub,  continued  to  live  as  a  simple  soldier.  In 
his  tent  he  slept  upon  his  shield  without  any  attendants.  Both 
the  brothers  supervised  the  administration  of  their  country 
and  delivered  justice  personally.  As  regards  any  fixed  rules 
for  revenue  collection,  they  had  none;  they  applied  their  own 
laws  in  accordance  with  their  needs.1 

In  short,  the  relations  of  the  Saffarids  with  the  ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate  were  not  so  anomalous  as  they  appear.  The 
Saffarids  were  willing  to  show  the  traditional  regard  for  the 
religious  institution  of  the  Caliphate,  but  the  exigencies  of 
right  and  justice  and  the  weak  rule  both  at  the  centre  and 
in  the  provinces  prompted  them  to  set  up  a  new  rule.  Their 

(1)  I  bn  Athir,  VII,  p.  201. 

(2)  The  Sasanid  king  remained  hidden,  inaccessible  and  invisible 
even  to  the  highest  dignitaries  of  his  court.  Gf.  Christensen  p.  97 ; 
Huart,  p.  145.  The  king  showed  himself  in  public  only  on  rare  occa¬ 
sions  amidst  great  pomp  and  show  which  was  intended  to  impress  the 
onlookers,  for  nobody  durst  raise  his  voice  in  the  presence  of  the  king. 
Cf.  Christensen,  p.  98.,  Huart,  p.  147.  In  great  battles  which  were 
directed  by  the  king  himself,  a  throne  of  considerable  grandeur  was  set 
up  in  the  centre  of  the  army.  Cf.  Christensen,  p.  63;  Huart,  p.  15. 

(3)  Noldeke,  p.  193- 194;  Mir  Khwand,  p.  710. 
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want  of  moderation  came  in  the  way  of  their  achieving  any 
permanent  results  for  the  dynasty.'  But  they  were  the  first 
in  Persia  to  contest  the  political  supremacy  of  the  ‘Abbasids 
and  were  bent  upon  reducing  their  temporal  power  to  the 
minimum.  Fortunately  for  the  Caliphate,  the  emergence  of 
these  dissenters  coincided  with  the  period  of  Muwaffaq  and 
his  son  Mu'tadid  who  were  strong  enough  to  curb  their 
ambition.  They  themselves  also  contributed  to  this  result  by 
antagonising  both  the  Kharijites  and  Shi‘ahs  at  the  same  time. 
Although  both  the  brothers  were  defeated  and  died  without 
fulfilling  their  ambition,  yet  they  succeeded  in  asserting  the 
right  of  the  subordinate  princes  to  share  with  the  Caliphate 
the  two  outward  insignia  of  sovereignty,  i.e.,  the  inclusion  of 
their  names  in  the  khutbah  and  on  the  coinage  in  their 
dominions,  and  moreover,  established  a  precedent  in  governing 
their  territories  without  any  regular  payment  to  Baghdad. 
Thus  the  Saffarids  set  the  example  for  the  curtailment  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Caliphate  in  Persia.  These  concessions 
once  extorted  from  the  Caliphate,  had  to  be  nolens  volens 
bestowed  by  the  Caliphs  themselves  upon  their  successors, 
i.e.,  the  Samanids  whose  relations  with  the  Caliphate  we  shall 
trace  in  the  following  pages. 

The  relations  of  the  Samanids"  with  the  Caliphate 
naturally  fall  into  two  periods;  the  first  from  261/874,  when 
they  first  come  into  direct  relationship  with  the  Baghdad 
government,  till  333/944  ;  the  second  from  334/945,  when  the 
Caliphate  came  under  the  tutelege  of  the  Buwayhids,  till  their 
downfall  at  the  hands  of  Mahmud  of  Chazna  in  384/999. 
Since  their  relations  during  the  second  period  form  part  of  the 
next  chapter  they  will  be  dealt  with  later. 

Ruling  as  subordinates  to  the  Khurasani  government,  the 
Samanids  came  into  direct  relationship  with  the  ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate  only  after  the  conquest  of  Khurasan  by  Ya'qub, 
when  in  261/874  the  Caliph  Mu'tamid  granted  to  Nasr,  the 
founder  of  the  dynasty,  the  patent  of  sovereignty  to  govern  the 
provinces  of  Mawara  ai-Nahr  which  he  had  already  been 
governing  under  the  Tahirids.''  The  Caliph  gave  an  order 
for  the  exclusion  of  the  name  of  Ya'qub  from  the  khutbah  in 

( 1 )  But  the  strength  of  the  tics  uniting  the  Saffarids  with  the 
population  of  Sijistan  is  shown  by  the  reappearance  and  maintenance 
of  the  dynasty  (except  for  a  short  interval  under  Ghaznevids  and  Sal- 
juqids)  down  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Cf.  Zambaur,  p.  200. 

(2)  See  article  on  the  Samanids  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam. 

(3)  Ibn  Athir,  VII,  p.  193. 
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those  regions  and  the  inclusion  of  Nasr’s  name  instead.1  Thus 
the  concession  of  mentioning  the  governor’s  name  in  the 
khutbah  after  that  of  the  Caliph,  which  had  been  extorted 
by  Ya‘qub,  was  voluntarily  given  by  the  Caliph  himself  to 
the  Samanid  Amir.  On  the  death  of  Nasr  in  279/892,  his 
brother  Ismacil  was  installed  in  his  place  and  in  addition  to 
Mawara  al-Nahr,  Ismail  after  his  victory  over  Amr  in  287/900 
was  given  the  government  of  Khurasan  which  by  right  of 
conquest  already  belonged  to  him." 

There  is  no  evidence  as  to  any  regular  tribute  paid  by  the 
Samanids  to  the  central  government  from  the  time  of  the 
grant  of  the  province  of  Khurasan  to  them  after  the  defeat  of 
Amr.  In  fact  ever  since  the  defeat  of  Muhammad  b.  Tahir 
in  259/871  neither  of  the  governors  who  were  given  the 
government  of  Khurasan  paid  any  regular  tribute  nor  were 
they  willing  to  do  so.  The  defined  attitude  of  various 
governors  had  involved  the  Baghdad  government  in  costly 
wars.  Under  such  circumstances  the  Caliphate  was  perhaps 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  entrusting  the  government 
of  this  province  to  one  of  its  loyal  governors  on  the  same 
conditions  as  it  was  ruled  by  the  defiant  ones.  Since  the 
inclusion  of  the  name  of  a  governor  on  a  gold  coin  in  the 
East  signified  his  independence,  we  can  date  the  political 
independence  of  the  Samanids,  so  far  as  any  regular  tribute  is 
concerned,  at  the  latest,  from  the  year  295/907  in  which  year 
there  appears  a  gold  coin  on  which  the  name  of  the  Samanid 
Amir  Ahmad  b.  Isma'il  appears  along  with  that  of  the 
Caliph.'  By  the  year  506/918,  however,  it  becomes  quite 
clear  that  the  Samanids  did  not  pay  any  regular  tribute  for 
the  provinces  of  Khurasan  and  Mawara  al-Nahr,  as  the 
budget  drawn  up  for  "All  Ibn  Tsa,  the  wazir  of  the  Caliph 
Muqtadir,  in  that  year  does  not  contain  any  revenues  from 
the  above  provinces.4  Thus  the  Samanids  were  now  in  full 
enjoyment  of  the  three  concessions  extorted  by  the  Saffarids 
from  the  Caliphate,  i.e.,  the  sharing  of  the  two  insignia  of 
sovereignty,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  whole  of  the 
revenues. 

The  Samanids,  being  staunch  Sunnis,  needed  the  sanction 
of  the  Caliphate  to  govern  their  territories  so  that  their 

(1)  Narshakhi,  p.  77. 

(2)  Tabari,  III.  p.  2195;  Ibn  Athir,  VII,  p.  346-47. 

(3)  Lane  Poole,  Coins  of  Muhammadan  Dynasties,  Additions, 

P*  *79- 

(4)  Kreiner,  Uehcr  das  Einnahmebudget  des  Ahbasidenreichs , 
(Monograph  on  ‘All  Ibn  ‘Isa  and  his  statesmanship). 
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possessions  might  be  placed  on  a  legal  basis,  and  there  civil 
administration  carried  on  in  accordance  with  the  Sharicah.  It 
was  this  religious  necessity  that  compelled  them  to  ask  for  a 
deed  of  investiture  for  the  possessions  whose  de  facto  rulers 
they  had  become  by  right  of  conquest.  The  acceptance  of  a 
deed  from  the  Caliphate  was  in  form  a  declaration  of  their 
political  subordination  to  the  former,  to  which  a  sort  of 
sanction  was  attached  by  the  necessity  of  its  renewal  on  the 
demise  of  the  granter  and  the  grantee.  The  possession  of  this 
right  by  the  Caliphate  made  it  the  custodian  of  the  sovereignty 
de  jure ,  and  the  Samanids  were  left  with  the  possession  of  the 
sovereignty  de  facto  alone.  On  the  other  hand  the  Caliph 
had  no  hand  in  the  appointment  of  an  Amir,  which  was  the 
concern  of  the  Samanid  government  alone.  On  occasions  of 
successions  to  the  throne,  the  new  ruler  applied  to  the  Caliph 
for  the  deed  of  investiture,  which  was  then  duly  issued  by  the 
Caliph.  With  their  political  influence  waning,  the  Caliphs 
began  to  attach  a  touch  of  sacredness  to  the  ceremony  by 
sometimes  tying  the  banner  with  their  own  hands.1 2  It  is  very 
regrettable  that  there  is  no  copy  of  such  a  deed  in  existence 
within  our  knowledge,  but  from  the  contents  of  a  copy  of  an 
oath  of  allegiance  taken  by  Mascud  to  the  Caliph,  we  gather 
that  this  document  was  not  a  blank  cheque  given  to  the 
governors  to  rule  their  kingdoms  as  they  liked ;  there  were 
certain  religious  as  well  as  political  obligations  to  be  fulfilled 
by  the  rulers,  who  used  to  bind  themselves  with  formidable 
oaths  to  perform  them."  Although  there  was  no  sanctioning 
authority  to  enforce  these  obligations  on  the  rulers,  yet  it  seems 
still  to  have  been  understood  that  they  were  morally  bound  to 
abide  by  them,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  hint  in  any  of 
our  sources  that  orthodox  public  opinion  in  Khurasan  was 
prepared  as  yet  to  admit  any  severing  of  the  link  with  the 
Caliphate. 

So  far  as  their  internal  administration  was  concerned  the 
Samanids  were  quite  independent  of  the  central  government, 
but  the  report  of  every  revolt,  every  new  conquest,  and  all  the 
movements  that  were  going  on  in  their  dominions,  was  sent  to 
the  Baghdad  government;  and  the  Samanid  Amirs  were 
expected  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  received 
from  Baghdad.  In  addition,  they  had  to  render  help  to  the 
Caliphate  by  suppressing  all  religious  revolts,  waging  jihad, 
arranging  for  the  pilgrimage,  etc. 

( 1 )  Ibn  Athir,  VIII,  p.  4. 

(2)  Bayhaqi,  pp.  384-389. 
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When  Tahir  b.  Muhammad  b.  Amr  the  Saffarid  entered 
Fare  and  expelled  the  prefect  of  the  Caliph  in  288/901, 
Isma'il  wrote  to  him  that  the  Caliph  had  given  him  the 
province  of  Sijistan  with  all  its  appendages,  and  therefore  he 
should  abstain  from  capturing  it.  In  consequence  of  this, 
T&hir  returned,  and  the  Caliph  appointed  his  own  client  Badr 
to  Fare.1  In  296/910  Ahmad  b.  IsmS'il  sent  a  despatch  to 
Baghdad  announcing  the  conquest  of  Sijistan  and  the  capture 
of  Muhammad  b.  'All  b.  Layth  who  was  a  rebel  against  the 
Caliphate.2  This  was  followed  by  a  despatch  announcing  that 
he  had  captured  Subkara  who  had  captured  Fare  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Baghdad  government.3  In  accordance  with  the 
orders  received  from  the  Caliphate,  the  two  prisoners  were 
despatched  to  Baghdad  and  the  messengers  of  the  Samanids 
were  sent  back  with  robes  and  scented  jewels  for  the  governor 
of  Khurasan.4 5 6  In  3°9/921  an  envoy  of  the  ruler  of  Khurasan 
brought  to  Baghdad  the  head  of  Layla  b.  Nu'man,  the 
Daylamite,  who  had  rebelled  against  the  authority  of  the 
Caliphate  in  Tabaristan,-r’  and  in  330/941  Makan  b.  Kaki’s 
head  was  sent  with  some  presents  to  the  Caliphate.0 

The  Samanids  were  so  loyal  to  the  authority  of  the 
Caliphate  that  they  did  not  oppose  it  even  if  their  own  rights 
were  infringed.  They  took  all  such  things  in  good  part  and 
were  quite  content  with  what  they  could  get  out  of  the  Caliph 
by  peaceful  means.  When  Baris  Kabir  who  was  the  governor 
of  Rayy,  Tabaristan  and  Jurjan  on  behalf  of  the  Samanids, 
made  his  way  to  Baghdad  on  the  death  of  Isma‘il  in  295/907 
with  all  the  revenues  he  had  collected,  the  Samanid  government 
condemned  the  action  of  the  Caliph  Muqtadir  who  welcomed 
the  traitor  and  gave  him  the  government  of  Diyar-Bakr.7 
Again  in  303/9x5  Muhammad  b.  ‘Ah  b.  Suluk,  a  cousin  of  the 
governor  of  Khurasan  who  came  to  Baghdad  demanding 
protection,  was  welcomed  by  the  Caliph  and  presented  with  a 
robe  of  honour.8 

When  the  people  of  Sijistan  revolted  against  the  authority 
of  the  newly  appointed  Samanid  ruler,  Nasr  II,  and  paid 
homage  to  Muqtadir,  the  Caliph  assigned  the  province  to  his 

(1)  Ibn  Athir,  VII,  p.  352. 

(2  &  3)  Misk.  I,  p.  19;  Eclipse,  trans.  IV,  p.  21. 

Ibn  Athir,  VIII,  p.  46. 

(4)  Misk.  I,  p.  20 ;  Eclipse ,  trans.  IV,  p.  22. 

(5)  Ibid.  76.  Ibid ,  p.  22. 

(6)  Misk.  II,  p.  23. 

(7)  Ibn  Athir,  VIII,  pp.  5-6;  Mir  Khwand,  p.  717. 

(8)  Miskawayh,  I,  p.  39;  Eclipse ,  trans.  IV,  p.  43. 

8* 
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own  men  who  imprisoned  the  officials  of  the  Samanid  ruler 
and  sent  them  as  prisoners  to  Baghdad  in  301/913.1 2 3 4  Even 
then  the  Samanids  did  not  lift  a  finger  against  their  legitimate 
suzerain  the  Caliph,  whom  they  considered  justified  in 
granting  a  piece  of  territory  which  they  themselves  had 
governed  on  payment  of  tribute  to  whomsoever  he  chose. 

Whenever  an  opportunity  arose,  the  Samanids  waged 
holy  war  against  the  infidels.  In  291/903  when  the  Turks 
entered  Mawara  al-Nahr,  Isma‘il  persuaded  the  Muslims  to 
wage  war  against  them,  and  with  the  help  of  the  warriors 
for  the  Faith,  he  practically  destroyed  them.  He  sent  a 
despatch  relating  these  proceedings  to  Baghdad.- 

The  Samanids,  being  staunch  Sunnis,  were  naturally 
opposed  to  any  anti-Sunni  movement  during  their  jurisdiction, 
as  it  was  also  detrimental  to  their  political  interests.  When 
Muhammad  b.  Zayd,  governor  of  Tabaristan,  attacked  Jurjan 
in  289/901,  Muhammad  b.  Harun,  the  general  sent  by  Isma'il, 
not  only  expelled  the  ‘Alids  from  Jurjan,  but  brought  his  own 
country  Tabaristan  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Samanids, 
and  caused  the  khutbah  to  be  read  in  the  name  of  the  ‘Abbasid 
Caliph.5  In  290/902  when  Muhammad  b.  Harun,  who  had 
been  appointed  by  Isma‘11  as  governor  of  Tabaristan,  rebelled 
against  him,  and  threw  off  the  allegiance  of  the  ‘Abbasids  by 
defying  the  authority  of  the  Caliphate  and  occupying  Rayy 
against  its  will,  Isma‘il,  under  instructions  from  the  central 
government,  proceeded  to  restore  order  in  Rayy  and  expel 
the  rebel. 1  He  occupied  Rayy  whose  government  was  assigned 
to  him  by  the  Caliphate  on  the  stipulation  of  a  regular 
payment  of  tribute.5 

The  Qarmatian  propaganda  won  several  adherents 
amongst  the  Samanid  officials  and  finally  the  Amir  Nasr 

( 1 )  Ibn  Athir,  VIII,  pp.  59-60. 

(2)  Tabari,  III,  p.  2249;  Ibn  Athir,  VII,  p.  368. 

(3)  Ibid,  2208;  Ibid,  p.  357. 

(4)  Ibn  Athir,  VII,  p.  365. 

(5)  Kremer,  Ueber  des  Einnahmebudget  des  Abbasidenreichs, 
p.  28.  The  revenue  of  Rayy  appears  in  the  budget  of  Baghdad  govern¬ 
ment  for  306/918-919;  in  314/926  when  Ibn  Abu’l  Saj  was  given  the 
government  of  Jibal  and  was  ordered  to  fight  the  Qarmatians  the 
government  of  Rayy  was  given  to  the  Samanids  and  a  person  was  sent 
to  settle  the  kharaj.  See:  Miskawayh,  I,  p.  149  5  Eclipse,  trans.  IV, 
p.  166.  This  clearly  shows  that  Isma'il  had  not  annexed  Rayy  as  it  is 
mentioned  in  the  art.  on  Isma'il  in  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam  by 
Barthold. 
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himself  became  a  convert  to  their  teachings.1  The  ‘Ulama 
naturally  resented  the  conversion  of  the  Amir  to  heresy 
and  they  invoked  the  help  of  the  Turkish  guards  who 
formed  a  plot  to  depose  the  Amir  and  offer  the  throne^  to  the 
great  Sipahsalar.  The  plot  being  discovered,  the  Amir’s  son 
Nuh  ordered  the  leader  of  the  conspirators  to  be  executed,  and 
Nasr  announced  his  abdication  in  favour  of  his  son,  Nuh, 
against  whom  there  was  no  accusation  of  heresy.  Nuh  gave 
orders  to  imprison  his  father  and  put  him  in  chains. 
Afterwards  he  ruthlessly  persecuted  the  heretics,  and  their 
property  including  the  treasure  of  the  deposed  heretic  Amir 
was  transferred  to  the  orthodox.  Henceforward  the  Shfahs 
were  completely  suppressed  and  continued  only  as  a  secret 
sect.2 

The  Samanids  were  not  as  ambitious  as  their  predecessors, 
the  Saffarids ;  and  were  content  with  what  they  could  get  out 
of  the  Caliphate  by  peaceful  means,  as  the  strongest  Sunni 
power  in  Persia  their  opinion  was  invited  even  in  the  matter 
of  an  election  of  a  Caliph.*  They  had  inspired  so  much 
confidence  through  their  loyalty  that  the  Caliphs  regarded 
their  dominions  as  the  last  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  danger. 
When  the  Caliph  Muqtadir  was  hard  pressed  by  the 
Qarmatians,  ‘All  Ibn  4Isa  addressed  the  Caliph  thus;  “If 
another  thing  come  about,  then  do  thou  depart  to  the  remotest 
part  of  Khurasan.”1 

The  Samanids  were  in  return  duly  rewarded  for  their 
loyalty  by  the  Caliphate.  Without  the  least  remonstrance  the 
central  government  granted  them  the  very  concessions  which 
were  grudged  to  others.  So  much  was  the  Caliphate  sure  of 
their  loyalty  that  the  government  of  all  these  parts  which 
were  supposed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  revolt  was  invariably 
assigned  to  them  ;  while  they,  on  their  part,  suppressed  all  such 
revolts,  pacified  the  country  and  held  it,  if  the  Caliphate  so 
desired,  or  else  made  it  over  to  the  Caliphate.  In  short,  it  can 
be  concluded  that  perfect  mutual  harmony  existed  between 
the  cAbbasid  Caliphate  and  the  Samanid  Amirs  in  their 
relations  during  this  period. 

(i  &  2)  Nizam-ul-Mulk,  Siyasatnamah,  pp.  188-931  Al-Nadim, 
Fihrist  p.  188;  Barthold,  Turkestan,  p.  243-244. 

(3)  Miskawayh,  I,  p.  4;  Eclipse,  trans.  IV,  p.  4. 

At  the  time  of  the  election  of  Muqtadir  in  295/907,  the  wazir 
‘Abbas  was  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  chamberlain  of  Ismail  b. 
Ahmad,  ruler  of  Khurasan. 

(4)  Miskawayh,  I,  Eclipse,  trans,  IV,  p.  204. 
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The  Caliphate  under  the  Buwayhid  regime  and  its  relations 
with  Persian  rulers 

With  the  capture  of  Baghdad  by  the  Buwayhids1  a  new 
chapter  opened  in  the  history  of  the  Caliphate.  Almost  all 
the  temporal  power  of  the  Caliph  was  already  taken  over  by 
various  Amirs  who  had  risen  to  power  at  Baghdad  before  the 
Buwayhids.  The  most  important  symbol  of  sovereignty,  i.e., 
the  coinage,  had  already  been  shared  by  them  and  many  of 
the  functions  of  the  wazir  were  taken  over  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Amir  al-Umara.  Even  the  revenue  realised  from 
several  parts  of  the  empire  was  not  received  directly  by  the 
Caliph,  who  was  given  an  allowance  just  sufficient  to  meet  his 
necessary  expenses.^  In  spite  of  all  this  the  Caliph  was  still 
considered  the  temporal  as  well  as  religious  head  of  the  Islamic 
community  and  orders  were  issued  in  his  name.  He  still 
retained  the  right  to  appoint  his  own  wazir,  whose  existence 
could  not  be  ignored,  especially  when  there  were  so  many 
competitors  for  the  rank  of  Amir  al-Umara. 

But  with  the  advent  of  the  Buwayhids  to  power  at 
Baghdad,  still  worse  was  to  come.  Being  Shi‘as,  they  did 
not  acknowledge  the  Caliphate  of  the  ‘Abbasids  whom  they 
considered  as  usurpers  U  It  was  only  for  political  motives  that 
Mu‘izz  al-Daulah  recognised  the  institution.  His  position  in 
the  beginning  was  not  safe  at  all.  After  his  peaceful 
occupation  of  Baghdad,  he  had  to  meet  his  rivals  the 
Hamdanids,  who  had  already  held  the  post  of  the  Amir 
al-Umara.  They  nearly  turned  the  scales  of  victory  in  their 
favour  and  it  was  only  a  stroke  of  fortune  that,  by  a  mere 
stratagem,  Mu'izz  could  retain  possession  of  Baghdad  in 
334/945. 1  Besides  he  had  to  deal  with  the  Barids  and  the 
Qarmatians. 

Mu‘izz  al-Daulah  was  aware  of  this  opposition  and  there¬ 
fore  did  not  think  it  politic  to  alienate  the  sympathies  of  the 

( 1 )  See  art.  on  Buwayhids  in  the  Encyclopaedia  oj  Islam.  After 
strengthening  his  position,  Abu’l  Hasan  ‘All  applied  in  322  A.H.  to  the 
Caliph  Radi,  to  invest  him  with  the  provinces  which  were  already  in 
his  possession.  The  Caliph  consented  on  condition  of  payment  by  him 
of  eight  million  dirhams.  ‘ Ali  forcibly  took  the  robe  of  honour  and  the 
standard  from  the  Caliph’s  messenger  and  did  not  pay  even  a  single 
penny.  Cf.  Misk.  I,  p.  299-300.  This  shows  the  necessity  of  securing 
a  deed  of  investiture  from  the  Caliph ;  and  also  the  attitude  of  the 
Buwayhids  to  recognise  the  ‘  Abb  a  si  d  Caliphate. 

(2)  Miskawayh,  I,  p.  352;  Eclipse ,  trans.  IV,  p.  396. 

(3)  Ibn  Athir,  VIII,  p.  399. 

(4)  Ibid ,  p.  341. 
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majority  of  the  population  at  Baghdad  who  were  Sunnis.1 
Perhaps  he  had  a  mind  to  replace  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphate  by 
an  ‘Alid  one  after  completely  establishing  himself.  He 
expressed  his  desire  to  transfer  the  Caliphate  to  the  family 
of  ‘Alx  immediately  after  deposing  the  Caliph  Mustakfi  on  a 
mere  suspicion  of  intriguing  against  his  authority.  But  he 
was  checked  in  his  design  by  the  advice  of  one  of  his  courtiers 
who  pronounced  it  to  be  unsound  policy,  remarking,  ‘  If 
trouble  were  to  arise  between  yourself  and  the  ‘Abbasid 
Caliph,  your  followers  who  do  not  believe  him  to  be  the 
rightful  claimant,  will  not  hesitate  even  if  you  order  them 
to  kill  him,  but  in  case  of  an  ‘Alid  Caliph,  they  will  not 
hesitate  to  carry  out  his  commands  even  if  it  be  to  kill  you.’ 
These  words  appealed  to  Mu‘izz  who  being  actuated  by 
personal  considerations,  dropped  the  proposal.  Political 
considerations  outweighed  his  religious  sentiments  and  thus 
the  choice  fell  on  an  ‘Abbasid  Caliph,  MutiS  Thus  the 
‘Abbasid  Caliphs  obtained  recognition  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  did  not  believe  in  their  rights.' 

When  the  Buwayhids  took  charge  of  the  administration  of 
the  Caliphate,  a  permanent  Amirate  with  hereditary  rights 
was  established,  and  by  these  Amirs  the  Caliph  was  practically 
stripped  of  his  remaining  sovereign  functions  and  privileges. 
Formerly  the.  Caliph  had  a  wazir  and  the  Amir  al-Umara  a 
secretary,  but  now  it  was  the  other  way  about.  The  Caliph 
had  no  hand  in  the  actual  appointment  of  the  wazir  and  even 
the  right  of  appointing  the  wazir  and  the  governors  in  theory 
was  shared  by  the  Amirs.11  The  Caliph  Mustakfi  was  granted 
a  daily  allowance  of  five  thousand  dirhams,4  but  it  was  further 
reduced  to  two  thousand  on  the  appointment  of  his  successor, 
the  Caliph  Muti‘5  and  that  too  was  at  the  mercy  of  these 
Amirs.  His  personal  estate,  which  yielded  a  yearly  income 
of  200,000  dinars,  was  put  in  charge  of  a  secretary but  this 
revenue,  like  the  personal  allowance,  depended  on  the  good¬ 
will  of  the  Buwayhid  Amirs  who  might  confiscate  it  if  they  so 

(1)  Miskawayh,  II,  p.  328;  Eclipse ,  trans.  V,  p.  355. 

(2)  Ibn  Athir,  VIII,  p.  339"3°4*  This  conversation  is  probably 
to  be  regarded  not  as  a  historically  founded  fact,  but  rather  as  a  sum¬ 
ming  up  of  Ibn  al  Athir’s  own  reading  of  the  situation.  Nevertheless, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it  appears  to  be  a  justifiable  view. 

(3)  Eclipse,  trans.  V,  p.  399;  quoted  from  Sabi’s  collections, 
p.  222-223. 

(4)  Ibn  al  Athir,  VIII,  p.  33^*  Not  dinars  as  mentioned  in  the 
History  of  the  Saracens  by  Amir  ‘All,  p.  303. 

(5)  Miskawayh,  II,  p.  87;  Eclipse,  trans.  V,  p.  91. 

(6)  Ibid.  p.  108  ;Ibid.  p.  ux. 
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desired.1  Sometimes,  when  the  Amirs  were  hard  pressed  for 
money,  it  was  not  unusual  that  a  demand  was  made  of  the 
Caliphs  to  advance  some  money  from  their  personal  income 
towards  the  common  exchequer;  and  the  Caliphs  being  not 
in  a  position  to  resist  such  abnormal  demands  for  fear  of 
deposition,  had  to  accede  to  them.- 

The  provincial  governors  or  rulers  who  recognised  the 
‘Abbasid  Caliphate  as  a  religious  institution  mentioned  the 
name  of  the  Caliph  in  the  khutbah  on  Fridays  and  on  other 
ceremonial  occasions,  and  this  signified  (as  has  been  shown 
in  the  previous  chapter)  the  religious  recognition  of  the 
Caliphate  by  the  rulers  who  were  otherwise  independent. 
But  the  khutbah  at  Baghdad  was  also,  before  the  advent  of  the 
Buwayhids,  a  symbol  of  their  political  supremacy.  During 
the  regime  of  the  latter,  this  prerogative  of  the  Caliph  also 
was  encroached  upon  and  the  custom  was  started  of  having 
the  name  of  the  Amir  conjoined  with  that  of  the  Caliph  in 
the  khutbah  at  Baghdad.  ‘Adud  al-Daulah  was  the  first  to 
introduce  the  innovation,3  and  henceforward  it  became  the 
usual  practice  for  the  subsequent  Buwayhid  Amirs.  Although 
this  prerogative  was  more  under  the  control  of  the  public  than 
of  either  the  Caliph  or  the  Buwayhid  Amir,  yet  ‘Adud 
al-Daulah  could  show  his  high-handedness  when  he  caused 
the  omission  of  the  name  of  the  Caliph  Tai  for  two  whole 
months  from  all  the  pulpits  under  his  control.'  Generally, 
however,  a  request  was  made  by  the  Amir  to  the  Caliph  for 
the  inclusion  of  his  name  in  the  khutbah  at  Baghdad,  and  this 
was  usually  granted.  Since  it  was  the  most  decisive  sign  of 
recognition  of  an  Amir  by  the  Caliph,  great  importance  was 
attached  even  to  the  order  in  which  the  names  followed  after 

(1)  Miskawayh,  II,  p.  344;  Eclipse,  trails.  V,  p.  373. 

During  the  period  of  Mu‘izz  al-Daulah  much  of  the.  personal 
property  of  the  Caliph  was  confiscated  and  given  to  the  soldiers. 

(2)  Miskawayh,  II,  p.  308;  Eclipse, trans.  V,  p.  330.  In  361/971 
Bakhtiyar  under  the  pretext  of  waging  jihad  realized  400,000  dirhams 
from  the  Caliph  Muti‘,  who,  it  was  given  out,  had  to  sell  some  of  his 
jewels  and  furniture,  to  meet  this  abnormal  demand. 

In  381  /991  Baha  al-Daulah  actuated  by  his  greed  for  the  wealth 
of  the  Caliph  Tai,  deposed  him ;  and  robbed  him  of  all  his  belongings. 
Cf.  Misk.,  Ill,  p.  201 ;  Eclipse,  trans.  VI,  p.  213. 

(3)  Miskawayh,  II,  p.  396;  Eclipse,  trans.  V,  p.  435.  .  Ibn  al 
Athir,  VIII.,  p.  507,  Ibn  Ra'q’s  name  was  ordered  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  khutbah  in  all  pulpits,  Cf.  Ibn  Athir,  VIII,  p.  241  ;  but  it  is  quite 
clear  that  these  did  not  include  the  pulpits  of  Baghdad.  It  is  note- 
worthy  that  this  came  about  gradually;  as  distinct  from  that  in  the 
provincial  cities. 

(4)  Arnold,  Caliphate,  p.  62. 
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the  name  of  the  Caliph.  One  of  the  conditions  of  peace 
between  Sharaf  al-Daulah  and  his  brother  Samsam  al-Daulah 
was  that  the  former’s  name  should  be  mentioned  in  the 
khutbah  at  Baghdad  after  the  Caliph’s  and  before  Samsam 
al-Daulah’s  name.1  The  exclusion  of  the  name  of  a  certain 
Amir  from  the  khutbah  at  Baghdad  meant  ipso  facto  the 
termination  of  his  sovereignty  at  Baghdad.  A  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  this  is  furnished  by  the  repeated  inclusion  and 
exclusion  of  the  name  of  Jalal  al-Daulah  from  the  khutbah 
at  Baghdad.2 

In  all  these  provinces  which  were  under  the  political 
control  of  the  Buwayhids  the  khutbah  contained  not  only  the 
name  of  the  Amir  al-Umara  at  Baghdad  alongside  that  of  the 
Caliph,  but  sometimes  those  of  other  members  of  the  Buwayhid 
family  as  well.1 4  In  those  provinces,  of  course,  where  the 
rulers  were  politically  independent  of  the  Buwayhids,  the 
latter  were  not  included  in  the  khutbah,  and  only  the  name  of 
the  ‘Abbasid  Caliph  was  mentioned  to  signify  the  religious 
recognition  of  the  institution. 


In  regard  to  the  coinage,  the  Buwayhids  not  only  shared 
but  monopolised  this  symbol  of  sovereignty  to  such  an  extent 
that  even  the  epithet  ‘  Amir  al-Mu’minin  ’  after  the  name  of 
the  Caliph  was  omitted.'  Only  the  name  of  the  Caliph, 
generally  on  the  reverse  side,  was  kept  on,  whereas  not  only 
the  name  of  the  Amir  al-Umara  with  his  titles  and  kunya  but 
also  the  name  and  title  of  the  head  of  the  Buwayhid  family 
and  sometimes  that  of  the  heir-apparent  were  inscribed  on 
the  coinage  minted  at  Baghdad.5  Since  the  coinage  was 
directly  under  the  control  of  the  Buwayhids,  they  could  put 
on  it  even  those  titles  which  were  not  granted  to  them  by  the 
Caliph.6  It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  even  the  title 


(1)  Miskawayh,  III,  p.  124;  Eclipse ,  trans.  VI,  p.  127. 

(2)  Ibn  Athir,  IX,  p.  288  &  308-309. 

(3)  Miskawayh,  II,  p.  115;  Eclipse,  trans.  V,  p.  118.  In  337/948 
in  a  treaty  with  Nasir  al-Daulah,  the  Hamdanid,  Mu‘izz  al-Daulah 
agreed  at  that  his  name  as  well  as  those  of  ‘Imad  al-Daulah  and  Bakh- 
tiyar  should  be  mentioned  in  the  khutbah  recited  in  the  territories. 

(4)  Lane  Poole,  Coins  of  Muhammadan  Dynasties ,  II,  pp.  194-220 
There  is  no  coin  minted  during  the  Buwayhid  regime,  which  bears  the 
epithet,  Amir  al-Mu  mimn  after  the  name  of  the  Caliph. 

(5)  Lane  Poole,  Coins  of  Muhammadan  Dynasties,  II*  p.  200-206. 

(6)  British  Museum  Catalogue.  A  coin  minted  at  Baghdad  in 
the  year  370  A  ll.  bears  the  title  ‘Shahinshah’  after  the  name  of  ‘Adud 
al-Daulah.  The  above  epithet  is  very  frequent  after  the  name  of 
Baba  al-Daulah.  Even  the  title  ‘  Malik  al-Muluk  ’  appears  on  a  silver 
coin  minted  at  Hamadan  in  the  year  406  A.H. 
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Shahinshah  appears  on  coins  minted  at  Baghdad,  although 
there  is  no  historical  evidence  to  show  that  such  a  title  was 
ever  granted  to  any  of  the  Buwayhid  rulers1 2 3  before  Jalal 
al-Daulah.  The  controversy  that  arose  on  the  request  of  the 
latter  for  the  grant  of  the  title  ‘  Malik  al-Muluk,’  and  which 
led  to  the  setting  up  of  a  tribunal  of  qaclis  to  consider  the 
legality  of  such  a  grant,-  is  an  ample  proof  of  the  above 
statement.  A  study  of  the  coinage  shows  how  the  pendulum 
of  sovereignty  swung  from  the  Amir  to  the  Caliph  and 
vice  versa.  During  the  regime  of  powerful  Amirs,  the  name 
of  the  Caliph  appears  generally  on  the  reverse  side,  whereas 
during  the  reign  of  weak  Buwayhids,  it  appears  on  the  obverse 
side ;  and  with  the  decline  of  the  Buwayhid  power,  the  Caliph 
Qadir  succeeded  in  having  even  his  son’s  name  struck  at  the 
coinage  minted  at  Baghdad.'’ 

Another  prerogative  hitherto  exclusively  reserved  to  the 
Caliph,  that  of  having  the  drums  sounded  at  his  gate  at  the 
prayer-times,  was  encroached  upon  by  ‘Adud  al-Daulah  who 
compelled  the  Caliph  to  give  orders  that  the  drums  should  be 
sounded  at  his  gate  three  times  a  day,  morning,  sunset  and 
nightfall.4 5  Henceforward  it  became  the  usual  practice  for 
the  Buwayhid  Amirs  to  have  the  drums  sounded  at  their  gates. 
Both  Sultan  al-Daulah  and  Jalal  al-Daulah  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Caliph  succeeded  in  having  the  drums 
sounded  at  their  gates  five  times  a  day/' 

The  Buwayhids,  ambitious  as  they  were  to  rule,  still  found 
it  expedient  to  allow  the  Caliphate  to  retain  its  sovereignty 
de  jure.  Consequently  the  functions  of  issuing  the  deed  of 
investiture  both  on  the  change  of  a  Caliph  and  an  Amir 
remained  intact  and  in  force.  Though  it  was  a  purely  formal 
proceeding  and  the  Caliph  had  no  alternative  but  to  issue  such 
a  deed  to  the  winning  party,  yet  its  importance  cannot  be 
minimised  as,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  public  mind,  the 
proceeding  had  to  be  gone  through  and  there  is  not  a  single 
instance  in  which  a  deed  was  not  asked  for  by  a  Buwayhid 
Amir.  A  formal  assembly  used  to  be  held  to*which  the  high 

(1)  It  is  wrongly  stated  that  Baha  al-Daulah  obtained  the  title  of 
‘  Shahinshah  ’  from  the  Caliph ;  and  that  the  controversy  with  regard 
to  Jalal  al-Daulah  was  concerned  with  the  recital  of  the  above  title 
in  the  khutbah.  Cf.  Minorsky,  La  Domination  des  Dailamites,  p.  18. 

(2)  Ibn  Athir,  IV,  p.  312-313. 

(3)  Lane  Poole,  Coins  of  Muhammadan  Dynasties,  p.  219. 

(4)  Miskawayh,  II,  p.  396 ;  Eclipse,  trans.  V,  p.  435.  Ibn  Athir, 
VIII,  p.  507. 

(5)  Ibn  Athir,  IX,  p.  215,  255. 
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officials,  various  dignitaries  of  the  court,  commanders  of  the 
army  and  religious  heads,  i.e.,  qadis  and  Faqihs,  were  invited. 
The  recipient  of  the  deed  of  investiture  presented  himself 
most  humbly  and  solemnly  before  the  Caliph  whose  hands  he 
would  kiss  and  then  place  the  robes  of  honour  on  his  head 
as  a  mark  of  reverence.  Then  the  contents  of  the  deed  of 
investiture  would  be  read  aloud,  and  both  the  recipient  Amir 
and  the  Caliph  would  bind  themselves  with  mutual  oaths,  that 
of  allegiance  on  the  part  of  the  former  and  of  fidelity  on  the 
part  of  the  latter.1  The  public  attached  so  much  importance 
to  this  deed  of  investiture  that  at  this  period,  it  seems,  it  was 
still  difficult  for  any  ruler  to  establish  his  rights  permanently 
without  securing  it.  In  cases  of  contending  parties  and 
usurpers  it  was  considered  a  chief  factor  in  establishing  their 
claims.-  But  during  the  Buwayhid  regime  everything 
depended  upon  the  reigning  Amir,  without  whose  consent  the 
Caliph  could  not  issue  any  such  patent  of  sovereignty.  In  fact 
most  of  the  governors  and  usurpers  applied  to  the  Buwayhid 
mirs  for  such  grant  rather  than  to  the  Caliph,  who  sometimes 
used  to  issue  such  deeds  even  if  they  were  against  his  own 
wish.'  Not  only  the  Amir  al-Umara  but  any  powerful 
Buwayhid  ruler  could  render  the  whole  proceeding  a  mere 
mockery.  When  Bakhtiyar  wanted  to  conciliate  Fakhr  al- 
Uaulah  in  order  to  win  his  support  agaiast  ‘Adud  al-Daulah, 
ie  had  the  Caliph  fai  issue  a  deed  of  investiture  to  him  and 
his  commander,  Sahlan  b.  Musafir,  for  the  territories  in  their 
control  as  governors  appointed  by  the  Caliph  and  not  as 
deputies  of  Adud  al-Daulah  as  previously  arranged.  Sahlan 

(1)  Miskawayh,  III,  pp.  84,  141  &  240;  Eclipse,  trans.  VI,  pp.  8s 

140  &  254  respectively.  11  J ■ 

The  words  U\  3  \ijl  haw  been  misinterpreted  as 

loyalty  and  fidelity ;  while  the  words  At  Ik!  I  J  A*  have  been  mis¬ 
translated  as  fidelity.  Cf.  Miskawayh,  III,  p.  240 ;  Eclipse,  trans.  VI, 
P.  254. 

(2)  Misk.,  II,  p.  239;  Eclipse,  trans.  V,  p.  254.  After  the  irnnrisnn- 
rnent  of  his  father  «by  Abu  Taghib,  the  Hamdanid,  in  357/968  his  rHa 
was  contested  fay  his  brothers  and  in  order  to  strengthen  his  cause,  Abu 
1,a§|ub,  0f!frCd  '  '2'JO’00°  dirhams  a  year  to  Bakhtiyar  for  the  renewal 
of  the  deed.  Cf.  the_story  told  in  Miskawayh,  III,  p.  89 ;  Eclipse  trans 

V/'ldr'  9!’  thtl  *)•  ‘All>  the  chamberlain  of  Abu’l  Mali,  governor 

of  Marshas,  bade  his  clerk  write  a  letter  in  the  name  of  the  Caliph  en- 
trusting  him  with  the  administration. 

^3)  Miskawayh,  II,  p  156-157;  Eclipse 3  V,  p.  167.  Ibn  Muhtai 
secured  the  deed  of  mvermure  through  Ruk„  al-D.ukh,  tor  S 

StoLw.  ““  P°S!'-'“ion  of  Sunni  *= 
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was  also  granted  the  title  of  ‘Ismat  al-Daulah  and  was  called 
by  his  kunya.  But  both  these  persons,  owing  to  their  fear 
of  ‘Adud  al-Daulah  could  not  even  venture  to  don  the  robes 
of  honour  neither  did  Sahlan  dare  to  assume  his  title.1 2 3 4 5 6 7 

Another  prerogative  of  the  Caliphate  was  to  bestow 
honours  and  this  was  the  only  thing  left  to  them  by  which 
they  could  flatter  or  please  a  certain  Amir.  Since  there  was 
a  regular  craze  amongst  the  Amirs  to  obtain  flattering  titles 
from  the  Caliphs,-  the  latter  were  very  careful  about  the  grant 
of  them  and  great  ingenuity  was  exercised  in  devising  a 
suitable  title  in  each  case.  Even  the  use  of  the  kunya  by  the 
Caliph  was  considered  to  be  an  honour  and  sometimes  persons 
of  high  rank  insisted  on  receiving  this  honour.11  In  this  respect 
too  the  Caliphs  were  prevailed  upon  by  their  Buwayhid 
masters  to  grant  them  high-sounding  titles  beyond  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  merits ;  whilst,  much  as  they  would  have  liked 
to  do  so,  they  could  not  grant  any  title  worth  mentioning  to 
the  Samanids,  who  were  more  loyal  to  the  Caliphate  than  any 
contemporary  Persian  ruler.  Usually  a  request  for  the  grant 
of  a  title  was  made  not  to  the  Caliph  direct  but  to  the 
Buwayhid  Amir  at  Baghdad  who  generally  secured  the  title 
demanded  for  his  favourites.  In  this  respect,  too,  a  new 
practice  was  adopted  by  the  Buwayhids;  not  being  content 
with  the  titles  conferred  on  them  by  the  Caliphs,  some  of 
them  assumed  titles  of  their  own  accord. 1 

For  political  reasons,  the  Buwayhid  Amirs  had  various 
important  orders  issued  in  the  Caliph’s  name  and  bearing  his 
seal  of  which  he  was  the  sole  custodian."'  His  signature  was 
also  required  on  all  important  correspondence  that  was 
carried  on  with  the  provincial  governors, u  and  even  on 
contracts  made  with  the  officials  effecting  the  assessment.' 

(1)  Miskawayh,  II,  p.  364-65;  Eclipse,  V.  p.  396-399. 

(2)  Ibid,  II,  p.  321.  Ibid,  V,  p.  346.  .  a  . 

When  peace  was  made  between  Bakhtiyar  and  Abu  -Taghib,  it 

was  also  agreed  that  the  latter  should  receive  a  title.  Bakhtiyar  secured 
the  title  of  ‘Adud  al-Daulah  from  the  Caliph.  • 

(3)  Miskawayh,  II,  p.  34®!  Eclipse,  trans.  V,  p.  376.  When 

‘Adud  al-Daulah  wanted  to  conciliate  Bakhtiyar’s  wazir,  the  latter  de¬ 
manded  the  confirmation  of  his  title  and  the  use  of  his  kunya  by  the 
Caliph.  .  ,  . 

(4)  As  already  stated  the  Buwayhids  assumed  the  titles  of  Shahm- 
shah  and  Malik  al-Muluk  which  were  definitely  not  granted  to  them. 
Cf.  p.  39. 

(5)  Miskawayh,  II,  p.  344!  Eclipse,  trans.  V,  p.  373- 

(6)  Miskawayh,  II,  p.  1 1 3  i  Eclipse,  trans.  V,  p.  1 1 7- 

(7)  Ibid,  p.  129;  Ibid,  p.  132. 
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appears  to  have  been  a  purely  formal  proceeding ;  the 
Amir  made  whatever  arrangements  suited  him  and  sent  the 
documents  to  the  Caliph  for  signature. 

Being  Shi‘ahs,  the  Buwayhids  had  no  respect  for  the 
‘Abbasid  Caliphs  and  this  explains  the  humiliating  treatment 
accorded  to  the  Caliphs  by  them.  It  was  during  their  regime 
that  the  Caliphs,  on  formal  occasions,  visited  the  Amirs  in 
person.1 2 3  Even  the  formal  ceremony  of  election  was  done 
away  with  and  the  Buwayhids  nominated  whomsoever  they 
would  from  amongst  the  family  and  could  depose  the  Caliphs 
at  will" 

I  he  whole  position  of  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphate  under  the 
Buwayhid  regime  can  be  best  described  in  the  words  of 
the  Caliph,  Muti‘  (334-3^/94^-974)  who  being  asked  by 
Bakhtiyar  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  Sacred  War  out 
of  his  personal  income,  replied ;  “  The  Sacred  war  would  be 
incumbent  on  me  if  the  world  were  in  my  hands,  and  if  I  had 
the  management  of  the  money  and  the  troops.  As  things  are, 
when  all  I  have  is  a  pittance  insufficient  for  my  wants,  and 
the  world  is  in  your  hands  and  those  of  the  provincial  rulers, 
neither  the  Sacred  war,  nor  the  Pilgrimage,  nor  any  other 
matter  requiring  the  attention  of  the  Sovereign  is  a  concern 
of  mine.  All  you  can  claim  from  me  is  the  name  which  is 
uttered  in  the  khutbah  from  your  pulpits  as  a  means  of 
pacifying  your  subjects ;  and  if  you  want  me  to  renounce  that 
too?  I  am  prepared  to  do  so  and  leave  everything  to 
you.  No  doubt  these  words  were  written  in  a  state  of  utter 

(1)  Miskawayh,  II,  p.  396;  Eclipse,  trans.  V,  p.  433. 

In  368/978  the  Caliph  Tai  went  out  to  meet  ‘Adud  al-Daulah 
with  the  whole  of  the  resident  army.  The  Caliph  Tai  also  went  to  offer 
condolence  to  Baha  al-Daulah.  Cf.  Misk.,  Ill,  p.  132-1^:  Eclibsc 
trans.  VI,  p.  158-139. 

(2)  Misk.,  II,  p.  86;  Eclipse ,  V,  p.  90;  Ibn  Athir  VIII,  p.  338-39. 

334/94^  King  deposed  the  Caliph  Mustakfi  on  a  mere  suspicion  that 

he  was  maintaining  a  secret  correspondence  with  the  Hamdanids  against 
him  (Mu‘izz).  When  the  Caliph  was  holding  an  assembly  to  receive 
an  envoy  from  Khtirasan  two  Daylamites  at  Mu‘izz’s  instigation  entered 
the  assembly,  dragged  the  Caliph  from  his  throne  and  took  him  on  foot 
to  Muizz’s  palace  where  he  was  confined.  Muti‘,  who  had  sought 
protection  with  Mu'izz  owing  to  his  enmity  with  the  late  Caliph  Mustakfi 
and  is  said  to  have  excited  Mu‘izz  against  him,  was  raised  to  the  office 
of  the  Caliphate. 

In  381/991  Baha  al-Daulah  actuated  by  his  greed  for  the  supposed 
wealth  of  the  Caliph  Tai,  deposed  the  latter  and  installed  his  cousin 
Qadir  in  his  place.  Misk.,  Ill,  p.  201  ;  trans.  VI.  213. 

(3)  Miskawayh,  II,  p.  307-308;  Eclipse ,  V,  p.  330.  Ibn  Athir, 
VIII,  p.  456. 
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despondency  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  unjustifiable  payment 
of  money,  yet  they  show  the  utter  subservience  of  the  Caliph 
to  his  merciless  masters.  The  position  of  the  Caliphs,  however, 
was  not  so  utterly  hopeless  as  is  represented  by  the  above 
words.  The  same  Caliph  who  was  unwilling  to  part  with 
some  of  his  wealth  to  be  spent  on  the  Sacred  War  and  the 
Pilgrimage,  could  find  money  to  spend  on  the  erection  of  three 
palaces  which  were  of  such  considerable  size  that  in  the 
following  century  together  with  the  remains  of  the  old  palace 
of  the  Taj  in  whose  grounds  they  were  created,  they  are  said 
to  have  occupied  about  a  third  of  the  total  area  of  East 
Baghdad.1 

In  spite  of  the  insignificance  to  which  the  Caliphate  at 
Baghdad  had  fallen,  and  the  utter  disregard  in  which  the 
Caliphs  were  held  by  their  Shi‘a  masters,  their  prestige  as  the 
religious  head  of  the  Sunni  Muslims  was  such  that  even  the 
Buwayhids  felt  proud  to  offer  their  daughters  and  sisters  in 
marriage  to  them ;  and  could  never  get  one  in  return.'  In 
this  capacity,  they  received  deputations  from  various  inde¬ 
pendent  Muslim  (Sunni)  rulers  to  whom  they  issued  deeds 
of  investiture  and  from  whom  they  received  costly  presents  on 
various  occasions;’1  and  they  addressed  the  pilgrims  on  their 
way  to  or  from  Mecca.3 4 5  Even  the  Buwayhid  Amirs,  in  order 
to  impress  on  men’s  minds  the  majesty  and  dignity  of  the 
Caliph’s  exalted  office,  considered  it  politic  to  display  great 
pomp  and  show  on  ceremonial  occasions.  '  Besides,  the 
Buwayhid  Amirs  considered  it  one  of  their  duties  to  maintain 
the  prestige  and  integrity  of  the  Caliphate  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Muslim  princes  by  asking  them  to  pay  homage  to  it  by 
mentioning  the  name  of  the  Caliph  in  the  khutbah  and  coinage 

(1)  Levy,  Baghdad  Chronicle ,  p.  162-63. 

(2)  Eclipse ,  trans.  V,  p.  454.  In  the  year  369  A.H.,  it  is  mentioned 
that  ‘Adud  al-Daulah  arranged  an  alliance  between  himself  and  the 
Caliph  Tai  by  marrying  the  Caliph’s  eldest  daughter.  It  is  obviously  a 
mistake  in  the  translation  as  it  is  ‘Adud  al-Daulah’s  daughter.  The 
context  makes  it  quite  clear  on  p.  14,  VI,  (Eclipse)  Where  it  is  mention¬ 
ed  that  in  the  year  371  A.H.,  on  his  return  to  Baghdad,  ‘Adud  al-Daulah, 
was  told  that  Tai  disliked  his  daughter. 

(3)  Bayhaqi,  p.  361.  It  was  customary  with  the  Sunni  independ¬ 
ent  rulers  to  send  costly  presents  to  the  Caliph. 

(4)  Misk.  Ill,  p.  250;  Eclipse ,  VI,  p.  265-266. 

(5)  A  vivid  description  of  a  grand  assembly  that  was  held  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Egyptian  Ambassador  is  given  by  Professor  Arnold  in  The 
Caliphate ,  p.  66-67. 
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in  their  territories.1  Even  the  Buwayhid  rulers  in  Persia,  Shi‘a 
though  they  were,  continued  to  recognise  the  ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate  by  fulfilling  the  above  obligations;2  and  in  order  to 
impress  on  the  public  mind  the  legality  of  their  claims,  received 
deeds  of  investiture  from  the  Caliph'5  and  put  on  the  robes  of 
honour  sent  by  the  latter  with  great  pomp  and  show.4 

At  Baghdad  there  were  certain  religious  obligations  which 
could  only  be  fulfilled  by  the  Caliphs  themselves ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Buwayhids  to  usurp  those  functions,  the 
Caliphs  succeeded  in  retaining  them.  For  instance,  the 
appointment  of  the  Qadis  remained  a  prerogative  of  the 
Caliph  even  during  this  period  of  degradation.  It  was 
impossible  for  any  Qadi  to  hold  his  office  unless  he  was 
directly  appointed  by  the  Caliph.  When  Mu‘izz  al-Daulah 
in  350/961  not  only  appointed  the  chief  Qadi  without  the 
sanction  of  the  Caliph  but  actually  farmed  the  post  for 
200,000  dirhams  a  year/’  things  did  not  pass  off  quite  smoothly 
for  him.  The  Caliph  declined  to  receive  his  nominee  and 
would  not  permit  him  to  be  presented  to  him  even  on  reception 
days ;  and  two  years  later,  when  he  was  removed,  his  successor 
set  aside  all  his  judgments  on  the  ground  that  he  had  bought 
his  office. When  Baha  al-Daulah  wanted  to  place  the 

(1)  When  in  401/ 1010  the  Uqaylid  Amir  Qarwash  b.  Muqallad 
mentioned  the  name  of  Hakim,  the  ‘Alid  Caliph  of  Egypt,  in  the 
khutbah  in  all  his  provinces,  Mausil,  Anbar,  Kufa  and  Mada’in,  etc., 
the  Caliph  Qadir  protested  against  it  and  sent  the  Qadi  Abu  Bakr  to 
Baha  al-Daulah  asking  him  to  take  action.  The  latter  sanctioned  one 
hundred  thousand  dinars  towards  the  expenses  of  the  army  and  order¬ 
ed  one  of  his  commanders  to  bring  Qarwash  to  his  senses.  The  latter 
was  compelled  to  drop  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  Caliph  from  the 
khutbah  and  re-insert  that  of  the  ‘Abbasid.  Cf.  Ibn  Athir,  IX,  p.  157. 
Being  a  Shi‘a,  Baha  al-Daulah  was  placed  in  an  awkward  situation  and 
to  justify  his  action  in  having  the  name  of  the  Egyptian  Caliph  dropped 
from  the  khutbah,  he  caused  a  document  (Mahdar)  to  be  drawn  up 
in  402/1011  by  the  Qadis  and  the  Shi‘a  ‘Ulama  in  which  the  claims 
of  the  Egyptian  Caliphs  were  denounced.  Cf.  Ibn  Athir  IX,  p.  166. 

(2)  The  name  of  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliph  appears  on  all  the  coins 
minted  in  the  territories  administered  by  the  Buwayhids  in  Persia.  Cf. 
Lane  Poole,  Corns  of  Muhammadan  Dynasties . 

(3)  Misk.  II,  p.  364-365;  Eclipse ,  trans.  V,  p.  398-399. 

(4)  Ibid,  p.  1 19;  Ibid,  p.  123. 

Rukn  al-Daulah  when  he  received  the  robes  of  honour  for  the 
provinces  of  Khurasan,  donned  them  in  public  and  read  his  deed  in  the 
public  mosque. 

(5)  Misk.  II,  p.  189;  Eclipse,  trans.  V,  p.  205;  Ibn  Athir,  VIII, 
P-  399- 

(6)  Misk.  II,  p.  196;  Eclipse ,  trans.  V,  p.  212;  Ibn  Athir,  VITI, 

p.  407. 
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judicial  system  under  the  Shi‘a  chief  judge,  he  could  not 
succeed  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Caliph  to  nominate  him. 
Consequently  the  otherwise  all  powerful  Buwayhid  Amir  had 
to  content  himself  with  a  separate  office-holder,  called  Naqib, 
to  administer  justice  amongst  the  Shi‘as  according  to  their 
code  of  law.1 

A  transcript  of  the  letter  of  appointment  of  the  chief  Qadi 
in  the  name  of  the  Caliph  in  366/976  in  the  Rasd’il  as-Sabr 
is  of  interest  as  indicating  the  substantial  independence  still 
enjoyed  by  the  officers  of  justice.  Since  most  of  the  Qadis 
received  a  very  meagre  allowance,  just  enough  to  maintain 
themselves  and  their  family,  or  sometimes  even  no  salary  at 
all, 1  they  were  little  inclined  to  yield  to  political  pressure  and 
feared  neither  Caliph  nor  Amir.1 3 * 

Besides  delivering  justice,  one  of  the  chief  duties  of  the 
Qadis  was  to  prepare  a  list  of  ‘Attestors’  (public  notaries) 
who  should  be  of  irreproachable  character.  The  Qadis  were 
punctilious  in  filling  up  this  list;  every  six  months  fresh 
nominations  were  made  and  undesirable  names  were  removed.  ’ 
From  among  these  attestors  were  chosen  a  fixed  number  of 
persons  to  constitute  a  body  of  assessors  to  assist  the  Qadis. 11 * 
The  assessors  were  appointed  personally  by  the  Qadis  and  had 
to  vacate  their  posts  automatically  on  the  removal  or  dismissal 
of  the  Qadi  who  had  appointed  them.7  That  in  the  selection 
of  the  Attestors  the  Qadis  were  not  influenced  by  the  temporal 
authorities,  can  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  when  ‘Adud 
al-Daulah’s  general  asked  him  to  direct  the  Qadi  to  include 

(1)  Ibn  Athir,  IX,  p.  129. 

(2)  Me/.  Renaissance  oj  Islam ,  trans.  Khuda  Bakhsh,  Islamic 
Culture ,  January  1931,  pp.  136-137;  quoted  from  Rasail  as-Sabi , 
pp.  118-127.  The  Qadi  is  enjoined  to  study  the  Qur’an  constantly  and 
oiler  prayers  punctually.  lie  is  to  show  impartiality  in  matters  of 
justice  between  Muslim  and  non-Muslim.  He  is  authorised  to  select 
‘  Attestors  ’  discreetly  and  to  employ  an  experienced  legally  trained 
Katib,  an  incorruptible  court  ushar  (Hajib)  and  a  trustworthy  deputy 
for  work  if  he  cannot  personally  attend  to  it. 

(3)  Miskawayh,  II,  p.  196;  Eclipse ,  trans.  Y,  p.  212. 

(4  &  5)  Mez.  Renaissance  of  I  slain,  trails,  by  Khuda  Bakhsh  in 
Islamic  Culture,  January  1931,  p.  125.  The  Baghdad  Qadi  al-Isfa- 
raini  (d.  406/1016)  could  say  to  the  Caliph  Qadir  that  he  dare  not 
dismiss  him.  O11  the  contrary  he — the  Qadi— need  only  write  to 

Khurasan  to  shake  the  Caliph’s  throne.  Cf.  also  the  well-known 
instance  of  Mawardi’s  decision  against  Jalal  al-Daulah’s  receiving  the 

title  of  Malik  al-Muluk  (Ibn  Athir,  IX,  p.  312-13). 

(6  &  7)  Mez.  Renaissance  of  Islam ,  trans.  Khuda  Bakhsh,  in 
Islamic  Culture ,  January,  1931,  pp.  134-135. 
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a  name  in  the  list  of  Attestors  he  gave  the  following  reply, 
‘  You  should  speak  about  the  promotion  of  soldiers.  The 
inclusion  of  names  in  the  list  of  Attestors  is  the  Qadi’s  business. 
Neither  you  nor  I  have  any  voice  in  the  matter.’1  The 
Caliph  as  the  religious  head  could  intervene  if  in  his  opinion 
any  person  of  doubtful  character  was  included  in  the  list  of 
Attestors.  Yet  sometimes  the  position  of  a  Qadi  was  rendered 
very  precarious  if  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by 
the  reigning  Amir;  and  in  such  cases  usually  a  compromise 
was  effected.2 

The  Imams  of  the  mosques  were  directly  responsible  to  the 
Caliph  and  generally  had  to  carry  out  his  orders.  Of  course 
the  Buwayhid  Amirs  could,  if  they  so  desired,  prevent  the 
Caliph’s  orders  from  being  carried  out ;  nevertheless,  they 
generally  did  not  interfere  with  them  owing  to  public 
sentiment.  The  Imams  were  also  responsible  for  seeing  that 
no  innovations  were  introduced  in  the  khutbah.  In  420/ 1 029, 
when  the  Shfas  introduced  an  innovation  in  the  khutbah  at 
Karkh,  the  Caliph  appointed  a  khatib  and  although  he  was 
stoned  and  prayers  were  stopped,  yet  subsequently  the  Shi'a 
loaders  apologised  to  the  Caliph  and  asked  his  permission 
to  read  the  khutbah  in  his  name  in  the  usual  manner,  which 
was  done.2 


I  hat  the  religious  functions  were  still  under  the  control 
Caliph  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  when  the  Caliph 
Qa’im  in  426/ 1034  felt  annoyed  with  Jalal  al-Daulah,  he,  in 
order  to  bring  the  latter  to  his  senses,  issued  orders  to  the 


(1)  Ibn  Athir,  IX,  p.  15. 

(2)  Misk.  Ill,  p.  270-280 ;  Eclipse,  trans.  VI,  pp.  205-298.  Two 

traders  while  in  Mecca  on  pilgrimage  had  employed  a  person  who  was 
not  officially  recognized  as  Attestor.  When  the  purchaser  invoked  the 
help  of  the  Buwayhid  Amir  (Baha  al-Daulah)  who  issued  orders  to  his 
representative  at  Baghdad  to  see  to  the  ratification.  The  Qadis  were 
placed  in  a  very  awkward  situation.  One  of  them  who  did  not  carry 
out  the  instructions  of  the  Buwayhid  Amir  was  rebuked  by  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Amir  and  had  to  leave  his  place ;  while  the  other  three 
were  summoned  by  the  Caliph  who  severely  rebuked  and  detained  them 
in  his  palace.  The  Caliph  also  issued  orders  that  the  names  of  those 
Qadis  and  the  Attestors  be  struck  off  the  list  and  their  discharge  be 
proclaimed  from  the  pulpit.  The  whole  matter  was  compromised 
only  by  bringing  to  the  Caliph’s  notice  that  his  orders  could  very  well 
be  stopped  from  being  carried  out;  and  that  one  of  the  Attestors  in 
question  was  the  only  respectable  living  marginal  witness  to  the  depo- 
sition  of  the  late  Caliph.  r 

(3)  Ibn  Athir,  I,  p.  278, 
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Qadis,  Faqihs,  Imams  and  persons  in  charge  of  marriage  to 
suspend  their  functions.1 

It  was  during  this  period  of  degradation  that  systematic 
exposition  of  the  theoretical  position  of  the  office  of  the 
Caliphate  was  given  by  one  of  the  most  important  jurists  of 
Islam,  £Ali  Ibn  Muhammad  al-Mawardi  (381  /991-450/1058) . 
The  motive  of  the  latter  in  propounding  a  theory  which  stands 
in  such  glaring  contrast  to  the  actual  facts  and  practice  may 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  fact  that  at  this  time  not  only  the* 
Buwayhids  (who  being  Shi'as  had  no  real  respect  for  the 
‘Abbasids)  but  also  the  Muslim  Sunni  independent  rulers, 
out  of  political  necessity,  had  begun  to  ignore  the  existence  of 
certain  Caliphs  at  Baghdadi  In  such  circumstances  there 
was  grave  danger  of  the  utter  destruction  of  the  institution  with 
the  consequent  result  of  the  disappearance  of  that  semblance 
of  Islamic  unity  that  existed  between  the  various  Sunni  States 
owing  to  their  common  bond  of  allegiance,  however  nominal, 
to  their  religious  head.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Mawardi 
may  have  written  this  treatise  on  the  institution  of  the  Muslim 
State  at  the  instigation  of  the  Caliph  with  the  object  of 
showing  the  importance  of  the  Caliphate  and  bringing  the 
necessity  of  its  existence  before  the  notice  of  the  Buwayhids, 
the  Sunni  public  and  the  Sunni  Muslim  independent  rulers, 
notwithstanding  the*  apparent  weakness  of  its  actual  situation." 
But  is  it  not  more  likely  that  it  was  the  very  fact  of  the 
excessive  weakness  of  the  Caliphate  that  instigated  him  to 
write  his  work  as  a  reminder  to  the  Sunni  Muslim  world  and 
its  rulers  that  the  Caliphate  was  not  a  casual  political 
institution  which  had  outlived  its  day,  but  a  div  inely  ordained 
institution  which  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  religious 
structure  of  Islam.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a  man  of  the 
intelligence  of  Maw  ardi  should  have  composed  such  a  treatise 
as  a  mere  essay  in  theoretical  idealism.  Hence  he  sets  out 
to  show  what  the  Caliphate  ought  to  be,  and  ignores  its  actual 
weak  and  degraded  position,  in  bondage  to  the  Buwayhids; 
at  the  same  time,  like  all  Sunni  jurists,  he  is  concerned  to 
rebut  the  argument  that  the  community  has  been  living 

(1)  Ibn  Athir,  I,  p.  300. 

(2)  The  Samanids,  as  will  be  shown  later,  did  not  recognize  the 
Caliph  Mutr  for  about  ten  years  and  the  Caliph  Tai  at  all. 

(3)  The  high  regard  in  which  Mawardi  was  held  by  the  Caliph 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  to  bear  the  title  ‘Aqda’l-Qudat 
(Yaqut,  I r shad,  V,  407).  Mawardi  was  several  times  employed  on 
diplomatic  service  by  the  Caliph  ;  and  his  chief  mission  was  to  induce 
the  Muslim  rulers  to  pay  homage  to  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphate.  Gf.  Ibn 
Athir,  IX,  p.  284. 
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in  sin,  and  hence  finds  it  necessary  to  give  legal  sanction  to  a 
variety  of  practices  which  to  a  certain  extent  are  in  conflict 
with  the  religious  ideal.  Thus,  in  consideration  of  the  practice 
of  his  time,  he  devises  a  category  of  temporal  governors  whom 
he  calls  4  Amirs  by  force  ’  within  which  the  Buwayhids  and 
other  independent  princes  of  his  time  such  as  the  Ghaznevids 
can  be  placed,  but  endeavours  to  mitigate  this  concession  and 
brings  it  within  the  principles  of  the  Islamic  Law  by  laying 
•  down  certain  conditions  to  be  fulfilled  by  them  for  the  validity 
of  their  claims. 


An  Amir  by  force,  according  to  Mawardi,  is  a  person  who, 
without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  Caliph,  takes 
possession  of  certain  territories  by  force  of  arms;  and  the 
Caliph,  being  powerless  to  prevent  his  seizure  of  temporal 
power,  entrusts  him  with  the  entire  administration  of  those 
possessions.1  In  this  case,  says  Mawardi,  ‘The  Amir  would 
be  a  permanent  ruler  but  the  Imam  or  Caliph,  by  the  nature 
of  his  position  as  religious  head,  would  be  considered  the  source 
of  all  orders  relating  to  religion  so  that  an  illegal  and  uncon¬ 
stitutional  Amirate  may  be  validated  as  legal  constitutional, 
lor  the  installation  of  such  a  usurper,  seven  conditions  are 
then  laid  down  which  he  must  needs  fulfil. 

i.  He  should  preserve  and  respect  the  dignity  of  the 
Caliph  as  the  supreme  religious  head  of  the  entire  Muslim 
community. 

n  r  u  should  make  open  religious  submission  to  the 
Ctdiph  so  that  there  may  not  be  any  suspicion  of  opposition  to 


3.  He  should  remain  on  good  terms  with  the  Caliph, 
and  render  him  assistance  in  all  common  matters  of  Islam  in 
order  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  Islam  in  the  eyes  of  strangers. 

4,  He  should  maintain  religious  rights  and  should  see 
that  orders  and  decisions  relating  thereto  are  not  set  aside.'1 

.  Vrr  ^  revenue  >n  accordance  with  the 

antf  equity™  herein  ,ht  ^  ^  ^  i-ticr 

with  fairnelSh°UW  th‘"  «  ^ministered 

7-  He  should  protect  the  faith  and  encourage  it  and 
shouWabstam^from  all  forbidden  things.  If  he  fingds  p’e0p|e 

( 1 )  Mawardi,  Ahkam  al-Sulldniyah,  p.  32. 

(2)  This  clause  is  rendered  in  Orient  under  the  rni;*u  *  . 

Khuda  Bakhdi,  p,  a,  "To  rr.pec,  *,  A*-g»7|,» 
ious  offices,  e.g.,  Qadis  and  Imams/  This  is  a  gross 

of  the  fourth  couditioo  given  „„  p,g,  33  ^ 
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obedient  to  the  religious  laws,  then  he  should  give  them  their 
religious  rights,  if  on  the  other  hand,  he  finds  them  indifferent, 
he  should  extend  to  them  the  invitation  of  Islam.1 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  Buwayhids,  being 
Shi‘as,  had  no  belief  in,  and  consequently  no  regard  for,  the 
religious  claims  of  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphate ;  therefore  they 
could  not  sincerely  comply  with  those  obligations  which  were 
of  a  purely  religious  character.  They  did  show  outward 
respect  to  the  office  of  the  Caliphate  and  tried  to  maintain  its 
prestige  in  the  public  eye ;  but  that  was  mainly  to  serve  their 
own  political  ends.  On  the  other  hand,  they  did  certain 
things  which  further  degraded  the  position  of  the  Caliph ; 
and  gave  much  offence  to  the  Sunnis  at  Baghdad. 

As  soon  as  Mufizz  al-Daulah  thoroughly  established  himself 
at  Baghdad,  he  tried  to  bring  the  Shi‘a  element,  which 
constituted  only  a  small  portion  of  the  population,"  into 
prominence  at  the  expense  of  the  Sunni  majority.  The  State 
encouragement  given  to  the  Shi'as  emboldened  them  to  the 
extent  of  writing  the  following  words  in  bold  letters  on  the 
mosques  and  houses  of  the  Sunnis  in  351/962,  “  May  God 
curse  Mu'awiyah  Ibn  Abi  Sufyan  who  usurped  the  Caliphate, 
those  who  confiscated  Fadak  from  Fatimah,  those  who 
prevented  Hasan  from  being  buried  by  the  side  of  his  maternal 
grandfather,  those  who  banished  Abu  Dharr  al-Ghifare  and 
those  who  turned  out  Ibn  ‘Abbas  from  the  Council.''  When 
it  was  found  effaced  during  the  night,  Mufizz  al-Daulah  was 
advised  to  replace  them  with  ‘  May  God  curse  the  doers  of 
wrong  against  the  family  of  the  Prophet  of  Allah,’  not 
mentioning  the  name  of  anybody  except  Mu‘awiyah.5 

In  the  following  year  (352/963)  Mufizz  al-Daulah 
introduced  the  ceremony  of  the  tenth  of  Muharram.  All  the 
shops  and  market  were  ordered  to  be  closed  on  that  day  and 
people  were  made  to  put  on  clothes  made  of  hair  cloth  to 
lament  the  event  of  the  martyrdom  of  Huseyn.  The  women 
were  made  to  come  out  with  dishevelled  hair  and  blackened 
faces,  and  go  round  the  city  and  its  suburbs  beating  their  faces 
in  mourning.4  The  other  chief  festival  of  the  Shfas,  namely 
‘Id  al-Ghadir,  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings.  The 
official  quarters  were  illuminated  and  shops  were  kept  all 
night.5  With  Mufizz  al-Daulah  at  the  helm  of  State  affairs, 
the  Caliph  was  unable  to  stop  these  innovations  which  were 

( 1 )  Mawardi,  Ahkam  al-Sultaniyah,  p.  32-33. 

(2)  Miskawayh,  II,  p.  328;  Eclipse ,  trans.  V,  p.  353. 

(3)  Ibn  Athir,  VIII,  p.  403. 

(4)  Ibid ,  p.  407. 

(5)  Ibn  Athir,  VIII,  p.  407. 
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hurting  the  sentiments  of  the  Sunnis,  and  in  spite  of  the 
resentment  of  the  latter  they  were  carried  on  by  the  Shi‘as. 

Even  the  two  most  important  religious  functions  of  the 
Caliph,  i.e.,  waging  of  Jihad  and  supervision  of  the  Pilgrimage 
were  neglected  during  the  Buwayhid  regime.  The  Caliph 
shirked  the  responsibility  for  fulfilling  the  above  obligations  by 
saying  that  these  duties  belonged  to  those  who  had  undertaken 
the  administration  of  the  Empire.1  whilst  the  Buwayhids, 
being  Shi‘as,  did  not  care  to  discharge  them  as  they  involved 
expenditure  without  any  definite  personal  advantage  to  them." 

During  this  period  of  irresponsibility  especially  when  the 
Hamdanids’  attention  was  divided  between  fighting  with  the 
Byzantines  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Buwayhids  on  the  other, 
tho  former  were  able  to  raid  the  Muslim  territories  and  cause 
incalculable  damage  to  Muslims’  lives  and  property.  The  hor¬ 
rors  committed  by  them  touched  the  heart  of  every  Muslim 
save  those  oi  the  Caliph  and  the  Buwayhid  Amir.'  In  the 
year  361/972,  when  the  Byzantines  raided  Nisibin,  took 
possession  of  the  place  and  burnt  it  down,  killing  men  and 
taking  children  captive,  a  number  of  people  from  Diyar  Rabi‘a 

( 1 )  Sec  above,  p.  45. 

(2)  The  sacred  cities  at  this  time  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
Fatimids. 

(3)  In  351/962,  the  Byzantines  entered  ‘Ain  Zarha  and  massacred 
about  660,000  Muslims;  the  Domestious  remained  on  Islamic  territory 
for  twenty-one  days,  took  fifty-four  forts  and  massacred  400,000  citi¬ 
zens  of  tin*  town  of  Tarsus.  Cf.  Misk.  II,  p.  190-91.  In  354/965 
about  200,000  men,  women  and  Muslim  children  were  dragged  to  the 
Byzantine  country,  the  public  mosque  of  Tarsus  was  turned  into  a 
stable  and  many  Muslims  were  forcibly  converted  to  Christianity.  Cf. 
Misk.  II,  p.  21  1,  trans.  V,  p.  225. 

(4)  Misk.  11,  p,  202;  Eclipse ,  trails.  V7,  p.  216-217.  In  355/966 
about  20,000  Khurasfmis  including  various  jurists  and  Shaykhs,  pro¬ 
claiming  themselves  bent  on  the  Sacred  War,  asked  the  permission  of 
Rukn  al-Daulah  to  cross  the  frontier.  Such  permission  being  given  to 
them,  they  demanded  a  huge  sum  of  money,  saying  ;  “  We  require  the 
entire  land  tax  of  the  province  which  is  in  your  hands,  for  you  may 
only  collect  it  for  the  Treasury  of  the  Muslims,  to  be  used  in  case  of 
emergency  ;  and  there  can  be  no  greater  emergency  than  the  ambition 
of  the  Byzantines  and  Armenians  to  conquer  us  and  gain  possession  of 
our  frontiers,  and  the  inability  of  the  Muslims  to  resist  them.”  They 
also  demanded  that  an  army  should  be  sent  out  to  join  them,  hut  when 
their  demands  were  not  met,  they  proceeded  to  quarrel  with  the  Dayla- 
riiites  whom  they  cursed  as  unbelievers.  Their  quarrel  with  the  Dayla- 
mites  led  to  a  conflict  with  Rukn  al-Daulah  who,  through  a  stratagem, 
defeated  them.  Thus  they  all  were  dispersed  and  went  back  to  Rayy 
whence  they  had  come.  Cf.  Misk.  II,  p.  222-227  ;  Eclipse ,  trans.  V, 
p.  234-241  ;  Ibn  Athir,  VIII,  p.  421-422. 
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and  Diyar  Bakr  came  to  Baghdad  summoning  the  Muslims 
to  arms  in  the  public  mosques  and  in  the  streets.  It  was  only 
then  that  a  number  of  people  of  Baghdad  joined  them  and 
they  all  went  to  the  palace  of  the  Caliph  Mutic  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  admission  to  him  by  breaking  through  the  windows. 
They  employed  insolent  language  to  him,  telling  him  that  he 
was  incompetent  to  discharge  the  duties  which  God  had 
enjoined  upon  the  Imams.  The  leading  men  of  Baghdad 
came  to  remonstrate  with  Bakhtiyar  who,  though  ostensibly 
visiting  the  martyrium  was  really  on  a  hunting  expedition. 
They  addressed  him  in  the  following  words,  “  You  are 
neglecting  the  interests  of  the  Muslims  and,  instead  of  devoting 
your  energies  to  an  attack  on  the  Byzantines,  you  are  wasting 
them  on  a  fight  with  Imran  who  is  one  of  the  people  of  the 
Qiblah.”  Bakhtiyar  promised  to  return,  make  peace  with 
Imran  and  come  back  to  the  frontiers.  On  his  return  to 
Wasit,  he  sent  orders  to  Abu  Taghlib,  governor  of  Mausil, 
asking  him  to  prepare  sufficient  provisions  and  fodder  for 
himself  and  his  army  since  he  intended  to  make  a  raid  on  the 
Byzantines.  He  also  sent  an  order  to  Sabuktakin,  the 
Chamberlain  who  was  in  Baghdad,  to  join  in  the  Sacred  War 
with  him.  Although  the  latter  found  an  unexpected  response 
from  the  public  to  his  hypocritical  call,  yet,  being  undesirous 
of  leading  them,  lie  kept  them  as  a  sort  of  reserve  for  himself, 
in  consequence  of  which  they  became  a  serious  source  of 
trouble.  Being  inactive  they  began  to  quarrel  with  each  other, 
killing  each  other,  plundering  each  other’s  goods  and 
violating  each  other’s  women-folk.  The  matter  assumed  grave 
proportions  and  instead  of  using  their  energies  in  the  Sacred 
War  for  which  they  were  assembled,  they  devoted  them  to 
the  devastation  of  Baghdad  itself.1  It  was  not  without  irony 
that  Bakhtiyar  under  the  pretext  of  waging  Sacred  War 
extracted  400,000  dirhams  from  the  Caliph  Mut?  on  this 
occasion." 

It  is  no  wonder  that  during  this  period  the  route  of  the 
pilgrim  caravans  was  not  safe.*1  Such  was  the  neglect  of  both 

( 1 )  Misk.  II,  p.  303-305  ;  Eclipse ,  trans.  V,  p.  326-327. 

(2)  Ibid,  p.  308;  Ibid ,  p.  330. 

(3)  In  353/964  the  Kurds  made  a  united  attack  on  the  pilgrim 
caravan  that  was  returning  to  Khurasan,  and  seized  and  plundered  it 
near  Hulwan  whither  the  pilgrims  returned.  Cf.  Misk.  II,  p.  203  ; 
trans.  V,  p.  217.  Again  in  355/966  a  vast  caravan  consisting  of  pil¬ 
grims,  merchants  and  refugees  from  Syria  to  ‘Araq  who  were  migrating 
for  fear  of  the  Byzantines,  was  robbed  by  the  Banu  Sulaym.  Some  of 
the  people  returned  to  Egypt  but  most  of  them  perished,  Cf.  Misk.  II, 
p.  215;  Eclipse trans.  V,  p.  228. 
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the  Caliph  and  the  Buwayhid  Amirs  in  this  wise  that  Badr 
b.  Hasanwayh,  a  Kurdish  chief,  transmitted  five  thousand 
dinars  with  the  caravan  from  Khurasan  to  be  spent  in  guarding 
the  road.  Later  on  he  increased  the  sum  to  nine  thousand, 
finally  raising  his  contribution  to  the  sum  of  20,000  dinars 
annually.  When  he  died  in  405/ 1014,  this  stoppage  seriously 
affected  the  beneficiaries ;  whereupon  the  pilgrimage  came  to 
a  standstill* 

The  utter  subservience  of  the  Caliphs  to  the  Buwayhids, 
who  had  taken  over  all  the  powers  without  any  corresponding 
duties  or  responsibilities,  was  also  to  affect  the  relations  of 
the  Caliphate  with  those  Sunni  independent  rulers  who  were 
the  political  rivals  of  the  Buwayhids.  In  this  category  fall 
the  Samanids  whose  relations  shall  now  be  traced. 

A.  H.  Siddiqi. 


(To  be  continued) 


*  Misk.  Ill,  p.  287  ;  Eclipse,  trans.  VI,  p.  306.  In  addition  to 
this  he  transmitted  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  be  expended  in 
repairing  the  road  or  toi  be  given  to  the  descendants  of  the  Refugees 
and  Helpers  in  the  two  sanctuaries,  or  to  the  nobles,  ascetics,  Qur’an 
readers  and  members  of  distinguished  families  in  Baghdad ;  thus  raising 
his  contribution  to  the  sum  of  20,000  dinars  annually. 
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THE  DATE  OF  SHER  SHAH’S  ACCESSION 

Dr.  Qanungo,  in  his  painstaking  monograph  on  Sher 
Shah,  (p.  206  ff.)  fixed  upon  946  A.H.,  which  began  on  the 
19th  May  1539  A.D.,  as  the  year  of  the  accession  of  Sher  Shah 
to  the  throne  of  India.  The  determination  was  based  on  a 
discussion  of  the  facts  then  known,  and  was  more  or  less 
conjectural.  Fortunately,  materials  have  now  turned  up 
which  enable  us  to  fix  the  date  more  precisely. 

In  August  1933,  Hakim  Habibu’r-Rahman  Khan,  the 
distinguished  Orientalist  and  Yunani  practitioner  of  Dacca 
and  a  keen  collector  of  old  coins,  donated  his  entire  cabinet 
consisting  of  221  coins  to  the  Dacca  Museum.  He 
subsequently  added  two  more  coins,  one  of  them  of  Jalalu’d-din 
Muhammad  Shah  of  very  great  importance.  The  present 
writer  has  written  a  catalogue  of  the  entire  collection  which 
will  be  sent  to  the  Press  very  shortly.  We  may,  however, 
profitably  notice  a  coin  of  Sher  Shah  in  the  collection  which 
helps  to  fix  the  date  of  his  accession. 

The  collection  is  rich  in  coins  of  Sher  Shah.  There  are 
59  of  them  from  different  mints,  ranging  in  date  from  946  A.H. 
to  952  A.H.,  but  there  is  one  exception.  That  exception  is 
the  gem  of  the  collection  and  it  is  a  coin  clearly  dated  945  A.H. 
It  is  necessary  to  note  its  contents  here  in  order  to  appraise 
its  historical  importance.  It  is  a  plain  coin,  with  the  Kalimah 
(La  ilah  Illa’lldh,  Muhammad  Rasulu’llah)  on  the  obverse 
inside  a  square  and  the  names  of  the  Four  Companions  of 
Muhammad  in  the  four  segmental  margins.  After  finishing 
the  Kalimah,  enough  space  is  left  to  draw  a.  line  and  mark 
off  a  rectangular  segment,  inside  which  ’  is  placed  the 
beginning  of  the  king’s  name: — Al-Sultdn  Al-Aadl.  The 
arrangement  of  the  reverse  is  very  much  the  same.  The  main 
part  of  the  king’s  name  is  placed  inside  the  square,  while  the 
king’s  titles,  begun  on  the  obverse,  are  continued  on  the 
margins,  clock-wise  from  the  right  hand  (proper  left  hand) 
margin  thus : — 

F aridu’ d-dunya  wa’d-din  Abul-Muzaffar 
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Then  comes  the  main  part  of  the  name  inside  the  square . 

Shir  Shah  Al-Sultdn  hhaladallahu-Mulkahu  945 

Then  follows  the  name  of  the  Emperor  in  Devnagar. 

Sri  Sher  Shahi 

To  students  of  Indian  numismatics  of  this  period  the  coin 
is  like  a  sunny  autumn  day  after  a  miserably  wet  and 
oppressively  long  rainy  season.  They  at  once  perceive  that 
ended  is  the  period  of  the  Delhi  Sultans  with  their  “  billon  ’ 
coins,  i.e.,  coins  of  more  than  one  metal  mixed  in  uncertain 
proportions  ;  and  ended  also  is  the  period  of  the  Bengal  Sultans, 
with  their  uncouth  and  most  often  misshapen  silver  coins, 
perpetually  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  shroffs  or 
money-changers  and  in  consequence  savagely  cut  and 
disfigured  with  sharp  chisels.  On  this  coin  of  Sher  Shah,  the 
letters  are  refreshingly  well-shaped  and  distinct.  The  coin 
is  almost  a  perfect  circle  and  is  altogether  a  work  of  Art  and 
the  very  best  example  ol  the  coin-striker's  art.  No  shroff 
ever  dared  to  lay  his  hands  on  these  beautiful  coins  of  the 
dreaded  Tiger-lord.  The  coin  is  a  veritable  emblem  of  the 
great  change  that  this  wonderful  man  had  effected  in  the 
slovenly  administration  of  the  country,  as  well  as  of  his 
overwhelming  power  and  influence  and  the  confidence  that 
they  had  succeeded  in  arousing  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects. 

As  already  stated,  Dr.  Qanungo  in  his  ‘Sher  Shah,  p.  206  ff, 
fixed  upon  946  A.H.  as  the  year  of  the  coronation  of  Sher 
Shah.  This  coin  pushes  back  the  date  of  the  event  by  one 
year.  Fortunately,  we  can  support  the  datum  furnished  by 
this  coin  with  two  more  coins  of  the  same  date.  Soon  after 
the  Hakim’s  donation,  the  Dacca  Museum  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  another  donation  of  coins  from  Sayyid  A.S.M. 
Taifoor,  the  worthy  representative  of  an  ancient  and  respected 
Zamindar  family  of  Dacca.  The  Hakim  had  received  the 
greatest  assistance  from  Mr.  Taifoor  in  forming  his  collection 
and  both  the  collections  cover  pr  actically  the  same  ground. 
There  is  a  945  A.H.  coin  of  Sher  Shah  in  the  Taifoor  collection 
also;  and  I  found  a  third  coin  of  the  same  date  with 
Mr.  Taifoor  which  he  has  since  presented  to  a  friend,  but 
not  before  I  had  his  permission  to  keep  its  photograph.  These 
three  coins  are  illustrated  here  side  by  side  as  H.,  T.  and  F. 
(friend).  It  will  be  seen  that  H.  and  F.  are  from  the  same 
die  but  T.  is  from  a  different  die,  with  a  different  style  of 
writing  though  the  phraseology  on  the  three  coins  is  the  same. 
From  the  fact  that  different  dies  had  to  be  used  in  the 
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manufacture  of  the  945  A.H.  coins,  it  would  appear  that  a 
fairly  large  number  of  them  were  manufactured,  though  only 
three  such  specimens  have  reached  us.  There  are  reasonable 
grounds  for  believing  that  all  these  three  coins  are  from  the 
Raipara  Find  (P.S.  Nawabganj,  Dt.  Dacca),  a  considerable 
portion  of  which  was  appropriated  by  the  coolies  before  the 
owner  of  the  land  could  come  up  ( J.A.S.B. ,  1928,  Numismatic 
Supplement  No.  XIII :  Find  described  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Stapleton) 
and  ultimately  found  its  way  to  the  Dacca  market. 
Presumably,  therefore,  these  coins  are  from  a  Bengal  mint, 
though  no  mint  is  named. 

The  following  chronology  of  events  in  Sher  Shah’s  career, 
compiled  from  Dr.  Qanungo’s  Sher  Shah  will  help  us  in  fixing 
on  the  exact  period  when  these  coins  must  have  been  minted. 
That  period  will  now  have  to  be  taken  as  the  time  of  the 
coronation  of  Sher  Shah  and  his  assumption  of  the  royal 
prerogatives  of  the  Khutbah  and  the  Sikkah. 


January  1536. 
March  153b. 

December  1 536. 
October  1537. 
December  1537. 
January  1538. 


Sher  Khan’s  campaign  against 
Bengal  (p.  118). 

Sher  Khan  appears  before  Gaur 
and  is  bought  off  by  Mahmud 
Shah,  Sultan  of  Bengal. 

Humayun  returns  from  the 
Guzarat  campaign  (p.  132). 

Second  expedition  of  Sher  Khan 
against  Bengal. 

Humayun  sets  out  from  Agra 
against  Sher  Khan  ( p.  139). 

Humayun  reaches  Chunar 
(p.  142). 


circa  March  1538.  Sher  Khan  takes  Rhotas 

(p- 152)- 

6th  Zulqada  944  H.  Fall  of  Gaur  and  flight  of 
6th  April  1538  A.D.  Mahmud  Shah  (p.  154). 

May  1538.  Fall  of  Chunar  (p.  158.,  f.n.). 

June  1538.  Humayun  marches  towards 

Bengal  (p.  165). 

(945  H.  began  on  30th  May  1538  and  extended  up  to 
1 8th  May  1539.) 

End  of  June  1538.  Sher  Khan  reaches  Gaur  by  boat 

(p.169). 
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Middle  of  July  1538.  Sher  Khan  evacuates  Gaur  and 

Humayun  enters  it. 

March  1539.  Humayun  leaves  a  garrison  at 

Gaur  and  marches  out  towards 
Agra  (p.  181). 

June  27  1539.  Rout  of  Humayun  at  Chaunsa. 

Dr.  Qanungo  remarks — “  ‘Abbas  Sarwani  does  not  say 
when  and  where  Sher  Khan  was  enthroned.”  But  from  ‘Abbas 
Sarwani’s  description  of  the  event  (Elliot  IV.  p.  3 7 7 7 )  it 
would  appear  that  it  happened  soon  after  the  battle  of  Chaunsa 
(10th  Safar  946  H.=27th  June  1539  A.D.)  and  probably 
very  near  the  held  of  battle.  The  945  A.H.  coins  of  Sher 
Shah  prove  ‘Abbas  Sarwani  to  be  clearly  misinformed.  The 
Tarikh-i-Da’udi  (Sher  Shah  207)  also  puts  the  enthronement 
and  the  assumption  of  the  Sikkah  and  the  Khutbah  after  the 
battle  of  Chaunsa,  i.c.,  in  946  A.H.  and  is  therefore  equally 
misinformed.  There  arc,  however,  a  number  of  authorities 
in  support  of  the  fact  that  Sher  Shah  was  crowned  at  Gaur. 
Dr.  Qanungo  says  that  according  to  his  MS.  of  the  Makhzzan, 
the  coronation  took  place  in  Bengal.  “  Nizamuddin,  Ferishta 
and  Badaoni  also  corroborate  this.”  If  the  coronation  and 
the  minting  of  coins  took  place  in  Bengal  (the  discovery 
of  the  945  A.H.  coins  at  Raipara  in  the  Dacca  district  and 
their  total  absence  in  any  other  find  outside  Bengal,  appears 
to  point  to  that  conclusion)  the  date  of  such  an  event  can  be 
fixed  within  very  narrow  limits.  945  A.H.  corresponds  to  the 
year  from  the  30th  May  1538  to  the  18th  May  1539;  and 
we  find  from  the  chronology  compiled  above  that  Sher  Khan 
was  on  the  alert  and  on  the  move  most  of  those  months. 
Though  Gaur  had  fallen  in  April  1538  and  the  last  descendant 
of  the  mighty  Huseyn  Shah  ousted,  the  country  had  remained 
in  charge  of  Shcrs  victorious  generals.  Sher  hurried  there 
personally  only  after  the  fall  of  Chunar  in  the  beginning  of 
June  1538.  There  was  a  regular  race  for  the  capital  of 
Bengal  between  Humayun  and  Sher  and  the  latter  reached 
it  by  the  end  of  June  1538.  Humayun  was  held  up  at 
Teliagarhi,  and  Gaur  was  despoiled  of  its  riches  and  evacuated 
by  Sher  Shah  within  about  15  days,  i.e.,  by  the  middle  of 
July  1538.  The  coronation  and  minting  of  coins  by  Sher 
Shah  have  to  be  placed  within  this  fortnight,  between  the 
end  of  June  and  the  middle  of  July  1538,  i.e., "about  the  middle 
of  Safar,  the  second  month  of  945  A.H. 


N.  K.  Bhattasali. 


SHAMS  TABRIZI 
Was  he  an  Ismailian? 

The  name  of  Shamsuddin  Tabrizi,  the  spiritual  teacher  of 
the  eminent  mystic  Jalaluddin  Rumi,  author  of  the  Math- 
nawi,  is  so  well  known  in  Persian  mystic  literature,  that  it 
seems  rather  strange  to  find  that,  while  considerable  material 
is  available  for  the  life  of  the  latter  in  the  biographies  of  the 
Persian  poets  and  Sufis,  little  is  known  about  the  former, 
except  some  thaumaturgical  anecdotes  of  little  substantial 
value  recorded  by  some  heresiologists.  In  fact,  we  possess 
very  scanty  information  regarding  the  saintly  personage  whom 
Professor  Nicholson  describes  as  a  ‘  weird  figure,  wrapped 
in  coarse  black  felt,  who  flits  across  the  stage  and  disappears 
tragically  enough.”  As  to  his  early  life  we  are  quite  in 
the  dark.  Even  his  parentage  is  uncertain.  We  come  across 
a  few  incidents  of  his  life  given  in  the  biographical  notices  of 
his  disciple  Jalaluddin  Rumi.  Although  some  biographers 
have  attempted  to  deal  with  him  separately  their  descriptions 
contain  nothing  beyond  his  arrival  in  Qonia  (Iconium)  in 
642  A.H.,  his  relations  with  the  poet  (Rumi),  his  sudden 
disappearance  and  stay  at  Damascus,  and  finally,  his  tragic 
murder  in  645  at  the  hands  of  ‘Alauddin,  the  son  of  his  own 
disciple.2  Some  writers  have  also  given  the  pedigree  of  his 
spiritual  teachers.2  That  is  all  the  information  we  possess 
about  his  life/ 

As  it  is  often  the  case  that  a  writer’s  religious  prejudice  or 
political  animosity  invariably  prevents  him  from  taking  an 
impartial  attitude,  one  of  his  biographers  having  described 
the  mystic  as  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  Ismailian  rulers  of 
Alamut  this  statement,  which  has  been  accepted  on  insufficient 
data  by  some  Muslim  writers  as  well  as  by  some  European 

(1)  Selected  Poems  from  the  Divan-i-Shams-i-Tabriz,  Introduction. 

P  X(2)  The  dates  given  by  his  biographers  do  not  seem  to  be  correct, 

for  which  see  the  above  reference. 

(3)  Daulatshah,  Tadhkirah,  p.  127,  Lahore  edition, 

(4)  Nicholson,  pp.  xvii-xxv, 
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Orientalists,  has  led  the  followers  of  a  particular  cult  to  insist 
on  his  being  an  adherent  of  the  Ismailian  creed.  That  this 
is  far  from  true  I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  on  the  authority 
of  trustworthy  accounts. 

The  contention  of  those  who  want  to  prove  Shams  Tabriz! 
an  Ismailian  is  based  entirely  on  the  fact  that  some  writers 
have  given  the  name  of  the  mystic’s  father  as  ‘Alauddin  or 
Jalaluddin,  both  names  of  rulers  of  Alamut  and  heads  of  the 
Assassins.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  trace  his  descent 
from  one  or  the  other,  with  a  view  to  proving  him  to  be  an 
Ismailian. 

After  a  critical  examination  of  different  sources  I  find  that 
the  claim  that  the  name  of  Shams’  father  was  ‘Alauddin  and 
that  therefore  he  was  an  Ismailian,  is  not  supported  by 
historical  evidence.  He  had,  moreover,  no  connection  what¬ 
soever  with  the  lsmailite  sect  either  by  descent  or  persuasion. 

The  known  sources  giving  an  account  of  the  mystic  are 
enumerated  below: 

PERSIAN  SOURCES 

(1)  Shamsuddin  Aflaki  (710-754), 

M  anaqibu  l-  Arif  in. 

(2)  ‘Abdur-Rahman  Jami  (d.  898  A.H.), 

NafhatuT-Uns. 

(3)  Daulatshah,  (d.  900  A.H.), 

Tadhkiratu’  sh-Shu‘  ard. 

(4)  Nurullah  Shustari,  (d.  1019/1610-1 1 ), 

M  ajdU.su' l-.M  u  'minin . 

(5)  Rida  Quli  Hidayat,  (d.  1872  A. D.), 

M ajm.au  l-Fusahd. 

URDU  SOURCES 

(6)  Shibli  Nu'rnani, 

Sawanih  Mauldnd  Rum. 

(7)  Muhamadu'd-Din  Fauq, 

*  Hdldt-i-Shams  Tabriz. 

ENGLISH  SOURCES 

( 8 )  Redhouse, 

English  Translation  of  Mathnawi, 
Introduction. 

(9)  R.  A.  Nicholson, 

Selected  Poems  from  the  Divan-i - 
Shamsi  Tabriz. 
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(10)  E.  G.  Browne, 

A  Literary  History  of  Persia,  vol.  x  1 . 

In  the  above  sources  we  have  been  able  to  trace  two 
theories  regarding  the  parentage  of  the  saint: — 

1 .  Among  the  'earlier  writers  Aflaki  and  Jami  both 

agree  that  Shamsuddin  was  the  son  of  one 
Muhammad  bin  ‘All  bin  Malikdad  or  Malik 
Da’ud.  Daulatshah  still  further  goes  on  to 
relate  that  his  father  originally  belonged  to 
Bazar  in  the  district  of  Khorasan  and  came 
for  purposes  of  trade  to  Tabriz,  where  Shams 
was  born. 

2.  Daulatshah  states  that  Shams  was  a  descendant  of 

‘Alauddin  (in  some  MSS.  Jalaluddin),  and  at 
the  same  time  he  quotes  the  opinion  of  the 
author  of  Silsilatu’dh-Dhahab,  who  says  that  it 
is  wrong  to  allege  Shams  to  have  been  the  son 
of  ‘Alauddin.  The  same  opinion  has  been 
quoted  by  Shibli  on  the  authority  of  the  Nafhat. 
But  it  is  strange  to  find  that  neither  in  the 
Nafhat  nor  in  the  Silsilah  (three  manuscript 
copies  of  which  1  have  been  able  to  secure) 
does  this  remark  appear. 

Besides  the  two  older  authorities  of  Aflaki  and  Jami,  all 
other  sources,  with  the  exception  of  Majma‘ul-Fusaha,  entirely 
rely  upon  Daulatshah.  None  of  these  sources  expressly  or 
impliedly  state  that  Shams  belonged  to  the  Ismailian  sect 
beyond  mentioning  ‘Alauddin  or  Jalaluddin  as  his  supposed 
father.  The  author  of  Majma‘u’l-Fusaha,  who  has  written 
the  lives  of  the  Persian  poets  with  much  care  and  precision, 
has  relied  on  Aflaki  and  Jami  in  this  respect.  Thus  it  is 
evident  that  Daulatshah  has  been  followed  throughout  in 
respect  of  the  names  of  the  Ismailian  rulers. 

Let  us  now  examine  how  far  Daulatshah  is  to  be  relied 
upon  in  this  matter.  It  would  be  sufficient  to  mention  here 
that  one  good  reason  for  disbelieving  Daulatshah  lies  in  his 
misstatement,  attributing  to  ‘Alauddin  the  act  of  abandoning 
the  faith  of  his  forefathers  which  is  attributable  to  Jalaluddin 
according  to  all  Islamic  chronicles  which  give  an  account  of 
the  Ismailian  dynasty  of  Alamut.  We  give  here  below  the 
following  references : 

1 .  Ibnu’l-Athir, 

Tarikhu’l-Kdmil,  vol.  xii,  p.  115. 
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2.  Abu’l-Fida, 

Tarikh,  vol.  iii,  p.  114. 

3.  Hamdullah  Mustaufi, 

Tarikh-i-Guzidah,  p.  523. 

4.  Mirkhond, 

Raudatu' s-Safd,  Part  iv,  p.  81. 

On  the  strength  of  the  above  authorities  it  is  obvious  that 
it  would  be  a  very  serious  error  to  apply  the  well-known 
historical  act  to  the  son  instead  of  to  the  father.  Even 
Professor  Nicholson  has  erroneously  followed  Daulatshah  in 
giving  him  the  name  of  ‘Alauddin.1 

Moreover,  on  the  following  grounds  we  have  every  reason 
to  disbelieve  Daulatshah  in  this  matter: 

(i)  He  himself  does  not  cite  any  authority  for  giving 
the  name  of  Shamsuddin’s  father  as  ‘Alauddin 
or  Jalaluddin. 

(it)  Daulatshah,  while  taking  notice  of  Jami’s  re¬ 
futation  of  the  name,  puts  forward  another 
theory  about  Shamsuddin’s  father.  He  writes : 

“  Some  people  say  that  he  was  originally  a 
native  of  Khorasan  and  belonged  to  the 
town  of  Bazar.  His  father  had  settled 
in  Tabriz  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
business  in  cloth.”2 

In  conclusion  he  remarks: 

“  It  matters  not  to  what  place  he  belonged, 
as  we  are  not  concerned  with  ‘  face  ’ 
but  with  ‘  action.’  ” 

It  is  likewise  significant  that  he  does  not  give  the  name  of 
‘Alauddin  with  any  specious  show  of  credibility. 

(iii.)  Daulatshah  is  mostly  unreliable  as  far  as  historical 
facts  are  concerned.  Numerous  historical 
errors  have  been  detected  in  his  Tadhkirah,  on 
which  scholars  hesitate  to  rely  for  names  and 
dates.  Professor  Muhammad  Iqbal  of  Punjab 
University,  who  prepared  the  Lahore  edition  of 
Daulatshah’s  work,  has  very  judiciously  made 
the  following  remark : 

( 1 )  p.  xix. 

(2)  p.  127. 
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“  Daulatshah,  being  a  contemporaneous 
writer,  can  be  trusted  as  far  as  the 
seventh  period  of  Persian  poets  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  it  is  evident  that  he  has  not 
written  historical  facts  carefully  in  his 
book.  He  has  accepted  all  sorts  of  tradi¬ 
tions,  right  or  wrong,  owing  to  which 
several  errors  have  crept  into  his  work, 
and  scholars  like  Shibli  and  Rieu  have 
been  misled  by  relying  upon  it.”1 2 

Professor  Browne,  who  prepared  a  correct  European 
edition  of  Daulatshah,  has  aptly  observed: — 

“  This  is  an  entertaining  but  inaccurate  work,  contain¬ 
ing  a  good  selection  of  historical  errors,  which 
have  in  some  cases  misled  even  good  and  careful 
scholars  like  Rieu.”' 

Consequently,  the  following  facts  are  brought  home  to 
us: — 

A.  That  in  older  accounts  the  name  of  Shamsuddin's 

father  occurs  as  Muhammad  bin  ‘Ali  bin 
Malikdad  or  Malik  Da’ud,  and  not  ‘Alauddin 
or  Jalaluddin. 

B.  That  Nurullah  Shustari,  Shibli,  Nicholson  and 

Browne  have  given  the  names  of  ‘Alauddin  on 
the  authority  of  Daulatshah. 

C.  That  Daulatshah  is  the  only  writer  who  gives  the 

name  of  ‘Alauddin,  which  is  not  supported  by 
any  other  authority  prior  to  Daulatshah. 
Moreover,  he  is  not  trustworthy  in  this  matter 
for  reasons  stated  above. 

D.  That  the  author  of  Majma‘u’l-Fusaha,  while 

writing  about  Shams,  has  followed  Jami  rather 
than  rely  on  Daulatshah  or  Nurullah  in  giving 
the  name  of  his  father. 

E.  That  the  pedigree  of  the  spiritual  teachers  of 

Shams  Tabriz!,  as  given  by  Daulatshah,  contains 
the  names  of  renowned  Sufis  who  were  almost 
all  adherents  of  the  Sunnite  school,  a  fact  which 
explodes  the  theory  of  Shams  being  an  Ismailian. 

( 1 )  Lahore  edition  of  Daulatshah,  Introduction. 

(2)  A  Literary  History  of  Persia,  vol.  iii,  p.  436. 
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F.  That  there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  prove  that 
either  Shams  or  his  disciple  belonged  to  the 
Ismailian  cult ;  nor  is  there  any  specific  reference 
found  in  their  poems  to  indicate  that  they  were 
Ismailians. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts  and  circumstances,  the  alleged 
claim  of  Shamsuddin  bein^  an  Ismailian  is  absolutely  un¬ 
founded,  as  it  is  not  based  on  any  data  of  evidential  value. 
Sufficient  grounds  have  been  set  out  above  to  prove  that  the 
theory  of  his  descent  from  the  Ismailian  dynasty  of  Alamut 
is  entirely  untenable,  as  its  soundness  has  not  been  vouched 
for  by  earlier  writers  of  recognised  eminence. 

Kazi  Ahmed  Mian  Akhtar. 
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AL-FARABI  AND  HIS  THEORY  OF  DREAMS 

Muhammad  bin  Muhammad  bin  Tarkhan  bin  Awzalagh 
abu  Nasr  al-Farabi,  the  greatest  philosopher  of  Islam  before 
I  bn  Sina,  was  born  of  Turkish  origin  at  Wasij,  a  fortified  little 
town  in  Farab1  in  Turkish  Transoxiana,  towards  the  end  of 
the  ninth  century  A.D.  He  passed  his  early  life  at  his 
birthplace.  When,  after  travelling  hither  and  thither,  he 
eventually  reached  Baghdad,  he  knew  his  own  language — 
Turkish — only.  Here  he  learnt  and  mastered  the  Arabic 
language,  and  began  his  serious  study  of  philosophy.  At  this 
time  Baghdad  boasted  of  the  presence  of  Abu  Bisher  Matta 
bin  Yunus,2  a  very  famous  scholar  of  advanced  age.  He 
taught  Logic,  and  had  acquired  such  a  name  that  every  day 
hundreds  of  students  of  Logic  used  to  gather  round  him  from 
different  quarters.  He  was  a  specialist  in  Aristotelian  Logic, 
on  which  he  delivered  lectures  and  dictated  notes.  He  was 
without  his  equal  in  this  subject,  and  possessed  a  very  facile 
pen.  Al-Farabi  joined  the  circle  of  his  students.2  Some 
authorities  are  of  opinion  that  Al-Farabi  is  much  indebted  to 
him  for  his  clear  and  concise  style  of  writing.  Al-Farabi 
stayed  at  Baghdad  for  some  time,  and  then  left  for  Harran, 
where  he  was  fortunate  in  meeting  a  Christian  philosopher. 


(1)  Later  this  city  was  known  as  Utrar  (  jl jb\  ).  See  Ibn- 
Khallikan,  p.  78. 

(2)  Died  at  Baghdad  in  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Ar-Razi. 

(3)  Jamalu’d-Din  al-Qifti  simply  mentions  that*  Abu  Nasr  was  a 
contemporary  of  Abu  Bishr,  and  that  he  was  younger  in  age  and  below 
him  in  scholarship.  His  original  words  are : — 

*9 y  otr  4*1  Vl  ji  i u*  (jti  j wi  1^1  o&j  ^ 

“JU)|  j  4iy  jJ\  (J 

See  T arikhu’l-Hukama,  Lippert’s  Ed.,  p.  278.  Ibnu’l-Ibari  also  repeats 
the  same  sentence.  See  T drikh  Muktasaru  d-Duwal,  Beyrut  Ed.,  p.  29b. 
They  do  not  speak  of  his  joining  the  circle  of  his  disciples. 
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Yuhanna  bin  Hailan(  ),1  who  was  also  a 

specialist  in  Logic.  From  him  he  acquired  a  little  of  Logic, 
and  then  returned  to  Baghdad, 

Now  he  studied  all  the  branches  of  philosophy,  and 
collected  all  the  books  of  Aristotle,  with  a  view  to  master  them 
and  to  understand  the  aim  and  the  purpose  of  the  author  in 
writing  them.  It  is  said  that  a  copy  of  Aristotle’s  book  on 
Mind  was  discovered  afterwards,  on  which  there  was  a  record 
in  Al-Farabi’s  own  handwriting,  that  he  had  read  that  book 
a  hundred  times.  Similarly  he  is  stated  to  have  said,  that  he 

read  Aristotle’s  book  on  Natural  Hearing )forty 

times,  and  that  he  felt  the  need  of  reading  it  over  again.  Such 
was  the  time  and  the  labour  that  he  spent  in  mastering  the 
Peripatetic  system  of  philosophy.  Someone  asked  him : 
“  Who  is  a  greater  philosopher — you  or  Aristotle?”  He 
replied :  “  If  I  can  catch  his  ideas  and  understand  his 
teachings  I  shall  be  his  greatest  disciple.”  All  this  intensive 
study  of  Aristotle  helped  him  to  present  his  Logic  in  a  very 
lucid  and  clear  form,  and  to  clarify  what  Al-Kindr  and  others 
before  him  left  obscure.  He  stayed  at  Baghdad  and  continued 
his  study  of  philosophy  until  he  made  a  name  for  himself,  and 
far  excelled  his  contemporaries.  It  was  here  that  most  of 
his  chief  books  were  written. 

Eventually  he  left  Baghdad,  and  went  to  Damascus.  He 
did  not  stay  there,  but  went  on  to  Egypt.  According  to  his 

own  statement  in  his  Siydsat  Madaniyyah  (  c—  L*  )  he 

began  the  compilation  of  his  books  at  Baghdad,  and  finished 
them  in  Egypt.  After  staying  in  Egypt  for  some  time  he 
returned  to  Damascus  and  stayed  there.  At  this  time 

(1)  Died  at  Baghdad  in  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Al-Muqtadir. 
There  are  three  readings  of  his  name:  Hailan  (  6 ),  Khailan 

(  ),  and  Jailad  (  ).  Lippert,  without  giving  any 

reason,  prefers  the  last,  although  other  biographers  have  the  first.  See 
his  Ed.  of  Tarikhu'l-Hiikamd,  p.  277.  According  to  Abu’l  Fida  his  name 
was  Abu  Ilaya  (  U- y)  ).  See  Al-Mukhtasar  ft  Akhbari’LBashar 

(  J  ),  vol.  II,  Egyp.  Ed.  The  author  of  Al-Mira’t-uT - 

Jinan  wa  TbratuLTaz.au  prefers  the  middle  one.  See  Hyderabad, 
Dairatul-Ma(arif  Ed.  vol.  II,  p.  329. 

(2)  For  details  of  his  life  and  philosophy  see  my  article  “  Al-Kindi 
and  his  Philosophy  ”  in  the  Annals  of  the  Bhandarkar  Institute ,  Poona 
vol.  II,  Part  2,  January  1921. 

10* 
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Seyfu’d-Daulah  ’abil  Hasan  ‘All  bin  ’abi’l  Haija  ‘Abdullah 
bin  Hamadan  was  on  the  throne,  with  Aleppo  as  his  capital. 
Seyfu’d-Daulah  was  a  great  patron  of  learning  and  the 
learned,  so  he  welcomed  him  at  his  court.  When  Al-Farabi 
arrived,  Seyf ud-Daulah  was  holding  a  meeting  of  the 
scholars  whom  he  had  gathered  together,  and  who  represented 
every  conceivable  branch  of  knowledge.  Every  one  of  these 
savants  was  a  specialist  in  the  subject  he  represented  and 
supposed  to  be  without  his  match.  Al-Farabi  entered  in  the 
Turkish  dress,  which  dress  he  never  gave  up  all  his  life.  On 
entering  the  hall  Al-Farabi  stood  still.  Seyfu’d-Daulah  asked 
him  to  sit  down,  but  Al-Farabi  asked :  “  Where  should  I  sit 
down?  Where  I  am  or  where  you  are?”  “  Where  you  are,” 
replied  Seyfu’d-Daulah.  Thereupon  he  jumped  over  the 
heads  of  those  present,  and  rushed  towards  the  Amir,  until 
he  reached  him  and  almost  pushed  him  off  his  throne. 
Seyfu’d-Daulah  did  not  like  this  sort  of  behaviour  from  a 
stranger.  So  he  asked  his  attendants  to  let  this  madman  know 
that  he  had  shown  bad  manners,  and  that  the  Amir  was  going 
to  ask  him  certain  questions.  If  he  answered  satisfactorily, 
well  and  good,  otherwise  he  would  be  burned  alive. 
Seyfu’d-Daulah  was  under  the  impression  all  this  time  that 
the  stranger,  dressed  as  he  was  as  a  Turk,  knew  Turkish  only, 
and  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  Arabic.  He  was  wonder-struck 
when  the  stranger  replied  in  eloquent  Arabic :  “  Have  patience 
O  Amir!  The  end  justifies  the  means.”*  Hearing  this,  the 
Amir  asked  him  if  he  was  conversant  with  the  Arabic  language, 
to  which  the  stranger  replied :  “  I  am  master  of  more  than 
seventy  languages.”  This  short  episode  was  sufficient  to  bring 
the  rude  stranger  into  Seyf’ud-Daulah’s  favour.  Now  Abu 
Nasr  began  to  talk  on  every  subject,  and  easily  eclipsed  and 
silenced  all  the  savants  present,  so  much  so  that  after  a  short 
time  he  was  the  only  man  talking,  and  the  savants  were  jotting 
down  whatever  escaped  the  lips  of  the  “  madman.”  Shortly 
afterwards  Seyfu’d-Daulah  dispersed  the  meeting,  as  he 
wanted  to  be  alone  with  Abu  Nasr.  The  Amir  now  asked 
him  if  he  would  like  to  have  something  to  eat.  “  No,”  said 
Abu  Nasr.  “Some  drink?”  asked  the  Amir  again.  “No.” 
“Some  music?”  persisted  the  host.  “Yes,”  was  the  reply. 
So  Seyfu’d-Daulah  ordered  a  band  of  musicians,  who  began 
to  play  on  their  respective  instruments.  Al-Farabi  was  all 
the  time  finding  fault  with  them  and  criticising  them  adversely. 
“  Are  you  conversant  with  this  art  also?”  questioned  the  Amir. 


*  The  original  words  are : — ( 
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“  Yes,”  said  Al-Farabi.  So  Seyfu’d-Daulah  asked  him  to  play 
some  music.  Al-Farabi  opened  his  bag,  took  out  a  lute  (  ijc  ) , 
and  after  tuning  it  began  to  play.  The  result  was  that  all 
those  present  began  to  laugh.  Then  he  returned  it  and  began 
to  play  a  second  time.  Now  all  those  present  began  to  cry. 
He  returned  it  a  third  time,  and  played  again.  This  time 
the  audience  fell  sound  asleep.  He  left  them  sleeping  and 
quitted  the  durbar  quietly.  Such  was  Al-Farabi  the  musician. 
It  is  said  that  it  was  Al-Farabi  who'  invented  the  instrument 
known  as  Qanun  (  ).  He  remained  with  Seyfu’d- 

Daulah  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  died,  when  he  was  about  eighty 
years  of  age,  at  Damascus,  whither  he  had  gone  with 
Seyfu’d-Daulah,  in  the  year  339  A.H.  (950  A.D. ).  He  was 
buried  at  Damascus. 

Al-Farabi  always  shunned  society.  He  loved  to  be  alone. 
He  was  always  to  be  found  in  some  garden,  or  on  the  river 
bank.  Leading  a  retired  life,  his  wants  were  very  few,  so 
that  he  was  quite  happy  with  his  four  hundred  dirhams  a 
day — which  was  the  pension  that  he  had  accepted  from  his 
royal  patron.  In  his  later  days  he  lived  in  the  garb  of  a  Sufi. 

II 

Al-Farabi’ s  literary  production  was  considerable.  He  is 
known  as  the  author  of  some  seventy  books,  most  of  which 
are  lost  to  us.  The  chronological  order  of  his  works  has  not 
been  determined.  His  shorter  treatises  show  his  contact  with 
the  dialecticians  and  natural  philosophers  and  belong,  most 
probably,  to  his  early  days.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
are  genuine  in  the  form  in  which  they  have  reached  us.  In 
his  early  days,  however,  he  was  busy  commenting  on  the  works 
of  Aristotle,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  he  is  called  “  the 
second  teacher  ”  (  jlill  1*11  ) ,  the  second  Aristotle,  so  to  speak. 

He  wrote  An  Introduction  to  Logic,  A  Concise  Logic,  a  series 
of  commentaries  on  the  Categories,  the  Hermaneutics,  the 
First  and  the  Second  Analytics,  the  Topics,  the  Sophistics,  the 
Rhetorics,  and  the  Poetics,  that  is  the  whole  group  of 
treatises  which  form  branches  of  Logic  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  word.  His  commentary  on  the  Isagoge  of  Porphyry  might 
be  called  the  preface  to  this  collection.  His  writings  also 
comprise  commentaries  on  several  Greek  books ;  for  example, 
Aristotle’s  Nichomachean  Ethics,  Physics,  and  Meteorology, 
and  his  writings  on  the  heavens  and  the  universe.  He  also 
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commented  on  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias’s  book  de  Anima , 
Plato’s  Laws,  and  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy;  and  to  him  we 
are  also  indebted  for  a  praiseworthy  exposition  of  the  difficult 
problems  in  the  Elements  of  Euclid. 

Among  Al-Farabi’s  original  works  may  be  mentioned  his 
treatise,  “  The  Ideal  City  ”  (  Ib-U  ),  which  has  been 

edited  by  Fr.  Dietrich  and  published  at  Leiden  in  1895.  It  is 
a  work  in  34  chapters,  wherein  the  Muslim  philosopher,  under 
the  influence  of  Plato’s  Republic,  gives  his  conception  of  the 
organisation  of  a  perfect  polity.  This  work  may  be  of  little 
interest,  but  its  importance  for  metaphysics  cannot  be  denied. 
Dietrich  has  also  edited  nine  of  his  small  treatises,  of  which 

the  most  celebrated  is  the  Gems  of  Wisdom  (  ), 

and  the  Agreement  between  the  Philosophy  of  Plato  and 
Aristotle  ( Vl  j  j  ) .  The 

former  treatise  contains  many  ideas  in  a  concise  form.  There 
is  a  commentary  on  it  by  Isma'il  al-Farani.  In  the  latter 
he  has  tried  to  reconcile  the  teachings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
Two  of  his  smaller  works  appear  in  Al-Pharabii  opera  omina , 
and  two  others  have  been  translated  in  F.A.  Schmoldcivs 
Documenta  Philosophiae  Arabum.  To  Psychology  and 
Metaphysics  our  philosopher  contributed  numerous  works 
under  the  titles  of  Intelligence  and  the  Intelligible ,  the  Soul , 
the  Faculties  of  the  Soul,  the  One  and  the  Unity ,  Substance , 
Time ,  Void ,  and  Space  and  Measure .  Quite  a  number  of 
his  works  have  recently  been  published  by  the  DcVirafuI- 
Ma'drif,  Hyderabad,  Deccan. 

Al-Farabi's  activity  was  not  confined  to  the  realms 
of  Philosophy  alone.  His  intention,  like  that  of  other 
“  philosophers  was  to  distinguish  himself  in  all  the  sciences. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  good  mathematician,  a  fair  physician 
and  a  talented  musician — a  somewhat  rare  combination. 
Besides,  he  took  much  interest  in  occult  science.  Some  songs 
attributed  to  him  still  exist  among  the  maulvi  dervishes.  It 
is  to  his  pen  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  explicit  work 
on  the  theory  of  the  Oriental  music. 

Al-Farabi's  style  consists  of  a  series  of  contentious 
expressions,  which  always  appear  to  be  profound  and 
scholarly;  but  sometimes  the  absence  of  methodical  sequence 
makes  them  rather  obscure.  Being  a  difficult  and  an  obscure 
author,  it  is  a  mistake  to  interpret  him  dogmatically. 
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Ill 

Before  embarking  upon  the  task  of  uncritically  exposing 
Al-Farabi’s  theory  of  dreams  a  preamble  outlining  his  psycho¬ 
logical  doctrines  will  not  be  amiss,  for  it  will  show  the  ground 
on  which  this  theory  stands  and  thus  facilitate  under¬ 
standing  of  his  thesis.  Here  no  attempt  can  obviously 
be  made  to  dive  deep  into  these  doctrines.  Only  so  much  of 
his  psychological  teachings  will  receive  attention  as  will  help 
to  clarify  the  basic  conceptions.  This  is  meant  to  be  a  mere 
preamble  and  nothing  more. 

In  his  psychological  teachings  Al-Farabi  shows  himself  a 
very  faithful  disciple  of  Aristotle.  Like  his  master,  he  is  a 
staunch  upholder  and  a  forceful  advocate  of  the  faculty 
psychology  that  it  was  the  fashion  in  those  days  to  present 
to  the  thoughtful  public.  He  differs  from  his  master  only  in 
minor  points.  Leaving  aside  these  differences,  there  is  not 
much  to  demarcate  the  one  from  the  other.  Aristotle  endows 
the  human  soul  with  five  principal  faculties:  Vegetative 
power,  on  which  the  maintenance  of  the  corporeal  organism 
depends ;  Appetitive  power,1  which  is  exerted  in  striving  after 
what  is  agreeable,  and  repelling  what  is  disagreeable ;  the 
faculty  of  Sensuous  Perception,  by  which  objects  perceptible 
by  the  senses  are  represented  in  our  cognitions ;  the  Locomotive 
faculty,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  move  the  body  and  its 
members,  and  make  use  of  them  in  external  action ;  and 
lastly  Reason.  The  Appetitive  power  is  of  two  kinds:  the 
Concupiscible  and  the  Irascible"  according  as  it  merely  strives 
for  what  is  good,  or  rises  in  opposition  to  the  hindrances  which 
stand  between  it  and  the  attainment  of  the  good  it  is  seeking. 
Under  the  faculty  of  Sensuous  Perception  he  subsumes  the 
faculty  of  Imagination  and  Memory. 

According  to  Al-Farabi,  man  comes  into  this  world 
equipped  with  certain  faculties  which  help  him  to  lead  a 
peaceful  life,  and  to  meet  its  dangers  successfully.  First,  and 

of  foremost  importance,  is  the  Nutritive  faculty  (  AsiU  SJ 

which  nourishes  the  somatic  self.  After  it  comes  the  Sensitive 
faculty  with  its  five  external  senses.  With  the  help  of  one  of 
these  he  senses  heat,  cold,  etc.,  or  the  tangible  qualities  of  the 
objects.  This  is  the  sense  of  Touch.  By  the  help  of  the  second 
he  obtains  the  gustatory  qualities  of  external  things.  This  is 

( 1 )  Plato  calls  it  the  Appetitum. 

(2)  Plato  assumes  an  independent  Irascible  faculty  of  the  Soul. 
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the  sense  of  Taste.  By  the  third  he  gets  at  the  fragrance 
of  the  things.  This  is  the  sense  of  Smell.  The  fourth  helps 
him  in  audition.  This  is  the  sense  of  Hearing.  By  the  fifth 
he  sees  light.  This  is  the  sense  of  Sight.  Along  with  these 

senses  is  created  an  Inclination  (  gAj  )  towards  what  he 
senses — i.e.,  he  either  likes  it,  or  dislikes  it.  This  faculty 
is  known  as  the  Appetitive  faculty  (  4^,5  J>  ) .  This  faculty 

is  the  basis  of  volition.*  Volition  is  the  inclination  towards,  or 
away  from,  what  a  man  perceives,  either  by  the  senses  or  by 
imagination  or  by  reason.  Then  there  is  another  faculty 
which  enables  a  man  to  reproduce  the  sensuous  image  of  the 
sensible  objects,  without  the  immediate  presence  of  these 

objects.  This  is  the  faculty  of  Imagination  (  4L>c->  <>_««) .  This 
faculty  joins  certain  sensible  objects  and  separates  others  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  Some  of  these  joinings  and  separations 
are  true  and  some  are  false.  They  are  true  in  the  sense  that 
there  is  a  like  of  them  among  the  sensible  objects,  and  false 
in  the  sense,  that  there  is  nothing  like  them  in  the  external 
world.  Inclination  also  accompanies  what  a  man  imagines. 

After  this  comes  the  Rational  faculty  (  Ail*  li  *jj>  ).  With  the 
help  of  this  faculty  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  conceive  of 
intellectual  and  intelligible  things,  to  discriminate  between  the 
beautiful  and  the  ugly,  and  to  master  arts  and  sciences.  Here 
again  inclination  accompanies  what  a  man  conceives. 

Now  in  every  one  of  these  faculties  there  is  a  “  chief  ” 

(  4—JO  )  and  several  “menials”  (  )  and  “servants” 

(  ) .  The  “  menials  ”  and  “  servants  ”  are  dispersed 

throughout  the  body,  and  the  “  chief,”  by  its  very  nature, 
controls  and  manages  them.  The  liver,  for  example,  is  an 
organ,  which  is  a  “  chief  ”  and  a  “  servant  ”  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  mastered  by  the  heart,  but  in  its  turn  masters  the  gall¬ 
bladder,  the  spleen  and  the  like.  Similarly  the  bladder  serves 
the  heart,  and  so  on.  Similar  arrangement  obtains  in  the 
senses.  In  the  Sensuous  faculty  the  well-known  five  external 
senses  are  the  “  menials  ”  and  the  “  servants,”  and  they  are 
dispersed  in  the  eye,  the  ear,  and  so  forth.  The  “  chief  ” 
over  them  is  that  power,  w'hich  combines  what  all  these 
“  servants  ”  have  gathered.  This  power  is  known  as  the 

Common  Sense  (  ii } u**- ) .  This  “  chief  ”  also  dwells  in 
the  heart.  The  faculty  of  Imagination  is,  however,  an 

*  Here  Al-Farabi  anticipates  the  modern  psychological  hedonism. 
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exception.  It  has  no  “  menials  ”  or  “  servants  It  is  unitary, 
and  is  also  located  in  the  heart.  It  is,  by  its  very  nature,  a 
“  chief  ”  over  the  sensible  objects.  The  Rational  faculty  is 
different  in  this  respect  from  all  the  other  faculties.  Its 
“  menials  ”  and  “  servants  ”  are  not  of  its  own  class.  It  lords 
it  over  all  the  other  faculties.  The  Appetitive  faculty  has 
its  “  servants  ”  also.  All  the  organs  of  the  body,  all  the  nerves, 
and  all  the  muscles,  in  short  everything  and  anything  which 
helps  in  the  execution  of  the  bodily  movements,  are  these 
“  servants.’'  This  “  chief  ”  also  has  its  seat  in  the  heart.  This 
obviously  means  that  the  heart  is  the  “  capital  ”  for  all  the 
“  chief  ”  faculties. 

With  the  help  of  this  introduction  we  shall  be  able  to  follow 
Al-Farabi  through  the  exposition  of  his  dream-theory,  to 
which  I  now  proceed. 

IV 

Even  a  cursory  glance  over  what  Al-Farabi  has  written 
about  dreams  discloses  three  chief  features  of  his  theory:  — 

(i)  Al-Farabi  ascribes  much  importance  to  the 
working  of  Imagination  in  dream-perception. 

( ii )  He  bases  his  theory  on  the  doctrine  of  the  tempera¬ 
ment  in  vogue  in  those  days  in  the  realms  of  Psychology  and 
Medicine. 

( Hi )  He  believes  that  dreams  are  symbolic,  and  that 
we  can  dream  of  anything  and  everything  of  which  we  have 
had  experience  during  the  waking  state.  So  that  he  has  no 
difficulty  in  explaining  any  particular  dream. 

The  faculty  of  Imagination,  he  believes,  stands  somewhere 
between  the  Sense  and  the  Reason.  When  by  the  faculty  of 
Sensuous  Perception  we  actually  sense  a  thing,  and  when  this 
faculty  functions  normally,  the  faculty  of  Imagination  is 
absolutely  passive,  in  so  far  as  it  is  engaged  in  receiving  the 
impressions  from  the  sensible  objects.  In  addition  to  this  it  is 
in  the  service  of  .the  Rational  faculty,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
helps  the  Appetitive  faculty.  Now  when  the  Appetitive,  the 
Rational,  and  the  Sensuous  faculties  reach  their  first  per¬ 
fections  and  cease  to  perform  their  respective  functions — 
as  happens  in  sleep — the  faculty  of  Imagination  becomes  free. 
It  no  longer  receives  the  fresh  impressions,  which  sensible 
objects  pour  upon  it.  At  the  same  time  it  ceases  to  serve  the 
Rational,  and  to  help  the  Appetitive  faculties.  Now  it  can 
comfortably  work  with  and  on  those  impressions  of  sensible 
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objects  that  it  has  so  far  received  and  retained.  This  work 
takes  the  form  of  aggregation  and  segregation,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
its  nature  to  join  some  impressions  and  to  separate  others. 

So  far  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  only  function  of  the 
faculty  of  Imagination  is  to  preserve  and  to  retain  the 
impressions  of  the  sensible  objects,  and  to  join,  or  to  separate 
them.  But  in  reality  it  has  a  third  function  also.  This  third 
function  is  Representation  or  Reproduction  (  This 

means  that  it  can  form  an  image,  or  an  exact  representation 
of  the  sensible  objects  whose  impressions  it  has  preserved. 
This  representation  generally  takes  two  forms.  Sometimes  it 
represents  sensible  objects  with  the  help  of  the  five  senses,  by 
combining  those  impressions  that  it  has  preserved,  making 
a  copy,  as  it  were,  of  those  objects.  Sometimes  it  represents 
intellectual  objects,  and  at  other  times  it  represents  the 
Nutritive  and  the  Appetitive  faculties.  It  can  also  represent 
the  temperament  that  a  body  assumes  at  one  time  or  another. 
If  the  temperament  of  the  body  is  moist,  it  represents  this 
moisture  by  combining  those  sensible  objects  which  can 
represent  moisture,  e.g.,  water.  If  this  temperament  happens 
to  be  dry,  then  this  dryness  is  represented  by  those  sensible’ 
objects  which  can  adequately  represent  dryness.  Similarly 
with  coldness  and  heat  of  the  body.  We  can  go  even  to  the' 
extent  of  saying  that  this  faculty  is,  as  it  were,  a  form  in  the 
body,  and  the  body  endows  it  with  its  own  temperament.  But 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Imagination  is  a 
mental  faculty.  As  such  it  accepts  this  temperament  according 
as  it  is  in  its  nature  to  accept,  and  not  according  to  what  it  is 
in  the  nature  of  the  bodies  to  accept.  When  a  wet  body,  for 
example,  affects  another  body  with  its  wetness,  this  second 
body  becomes  wet  like  the  first.  But  such  is  not  the  case  with 
the  faculty  of  Imagination.  When  wetness  affects  it,  it  does 
not  become  wet  itself,  but  it  accepts  this  wetness  in  the  shape 
of  those  sensible  objects  which  can  adequately  represent 
wetness.  It  is  just  as  it  happens  in  the  Rational  faculty.  In 
accepting  wetness  the  Rational  faculty  only  accepts  its  nature, 
for  everybody  knows  that  the  concept  of  wetness  is  not  itself 
wet.  In  the  same  way  when  anything  affects  the  faculty  of 
Imagination,  it  accepts  from  the  agent  what  it  is  in  its  nature 
to  accept.  Now  suppose  a  thing  affects  it,  and  it  is  in  its 
nature  to  accept  it,  and  to  accept  it  in  the  very  form  in  which 
it  is  received.  In  such  cases  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the 
faculty  of  Imagination  accepts.  It  either  accepts  the  thing 
as  it  is,  and  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  is  offered,  or  it 
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represents  it  by  the  help  of  sensible  objects  which  can  adeq¬ 
uately  represent  it.  And  if  it  is  in  its  nature  to  accept  it  as 
it  is,  it  accepts  it  simply  because  it  (the  faculty  of  Imagination) 
can  represent  that  thing  by  means  of  those  sensible  objects 
which  reach  it,  and  which  are  fit  to  represent  that  thing.  It 
cannot  accept  intellectual  objects  as  they  are.  Whenever  it 
has  to  deal  with  such  objects,  it  does  not  accept  them  as  they 
are  in  the  Rational  faculty.  It  represents  them  by  the  help  of 
those  objects  with  which  it  represents  sensible  objects.  In  the 
same  way,  when  a  body  endows  it  with  its  own  temperament,  it 
accepts  that  temperament  in  the  shape  of  the  sensible  objects 
which  have  that  temperament  and  so  can  adequately  represent 
that  temperament.  When  it  is  given  an  object  which  it  is 
possible  to  sense,  sometimes  it  accepts  it  as  it  is,  and  sometimes 
it  represents  that  sensible  object  by  some  other  sensible  object. 


From  the  above  it  should  be  clear  that  the  Imagination, 
working  in  the  service  of  the  Sensuous  Perception,  produces 
two  different  kinds  of  dreams.  Sometimes  it  is  a  reproduction 
of  our  actual  experience  during  the  waking  state.  We  sec  and 
do  in  our  dreams  what  we  have  actually  seen  and  done  in  our 
normal  waking  life.  This  is  the  form  that  our  dream- 
consciousness  usually  takes.  This  sort  of  revival,  or  recall,  we 
know,  is  one  of  the  primary  functions  of  Imagination.  So  we 
have  little,  if  any,  difficulty  in  explaining  these  revival-dreams. 
In  such  dreams  the  Imagination  works  freely,  unaffected  by  the 
limitations  of  space  or  time,  and  unbounded  by  the  extremely 
narrow  circle  of  present  interest.*  In  the  other  form  of 

*  The  ancient  Muslim  philosophers  believed  that  during  the 
waking  state  there  are  two  forces  which  keep  back  the  faculty  of  Imagi¬ 
nation  from  doing  its  proper  work.  These  forces  they  called  Inhibitions 
(  ) .  One  of  these  inhibitions  is  sensorial  (  ^ >■  ) .  In  the 

waking  state  the  Imagination  is  so  much  engaged  in  receiving  the  ex¬ 
ternal  impressions,  that  it  finds  no  time  for  doing  its  own  specific  work. 
The  other  inhibition  is  intellectual  (  ).  In  the  waking  state 

the  mind  is  always  busy  thinking  over  something,  and  hence  the  Imagina¬ 
tion  is,  as  it  were,  on  a  holiday.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  cannot  dream 
in  the  waking  state.  With  the  disappearance  of  these  two  inhibitions — 
which  is  possible  in  sleep  alone — we  can  have  a  dream  normally.  But 
if  we  are  able  to  remove  these  inhibitions  during  the  waking  state  also 
we  can  have  a  state  resembling  that  of  a  normal  dream — as  happens  in 
a  reverie,  or  what  is  nowadays  known  as  a  day-dream.  With  this 
conception  of  the  inhibitions  these  philosophers  approached  very  nearly 
Bergson’s  “  interestedness  ”  in  the  waking  state,  and  hence  his  psycho¬ 
logical  theory  of  dreams.  See  his  lecture  on  Dreams,  Eng.  Tr.  p.  53. 
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the  dream  all  these  things  obtain,  save  that  the  things  dreamt 
of  are  not  exactly  those  of  which  we  have  had  experience 
in  the  waking  consciousness.  Here  the  Imagination  substitutes 
other  objects  of  sense  for  the  real  ones.  But,  of  course,  these 
substitutes  have  some  kind  of  relationship  with  the  original 
objects.  In  the  first  case  the  Imagination  substitutes  one 
object  of  sense  for  another  object  of  sense.  In  the  second 
place,  the  substitute  is  of  a  nature  that  can  adequately 
represent  the  original.  For  the  table  we  do  not  dream  of  the 
moon.  Here  the  symbolism  of  the  dream-content  comes  in. 
Such  dreams,  and  such  only,  stand  in  need  of  interpretation. 
This  feature  of  the  dream  again  does  not  require  much 
explanation,  for  this  substitution  is  another  of  the  functions 
of  Imaginations. 

This  is  not  all.  Our  dream-content  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  body  as  well.  When  there  is  much  of  heat  in 
the  body  we  generally  dream  of  hot  things.  Similarly  when 
coldness  preponderates  we  usually  have  dreams  of  things  cold 
in  nature — ice,  for  example. 

In  short  our  dream-content,  according  to  Al-Farabi  is 
determined  ( 1 )  by  our  actual  normal  experience,  and  (2)  by 
the  temperament  of  the  body  at  the  time  of  dreaming. 

So  far  we  have  taken  account  of  the  working  of  Imagina¬ 
tion  in  connection  with  the  Sensuous  Perception,  and  the 
consequent  cognitive  nature  of  the  dream.  But  dreams  are 
not  always  cognitive  in  nature.  We  dream  of  movements  as 
well.  Sometimes  it  happens  that  we  make  actual  movements 
as  we  should  do  in  the  waking  state.  Sometimes  we  get  up  in 
our  sleep  and  make  actual  movements  of  eating,  for  example. 
How  does  this  happen?  Now  we  know  that  the  execution 
of  movements  is  a  function  of  the  Appetitive  faculty,  all  the 
motor  organs  of  the  body  being  its  “  servants.”  When  this 
faculty  is  prepared  for  its  specific  impulses,  e.g.,  for  rage,  or 
for  passion,  or  for  any  other  act,  it  is  at  once  imitated  by  the 
faculty  of  Imagination,  and  the  physical  activities  through 
which  these  impulses  satisfy  themselves  drop  out.  In  such 
cases  the  organs  serving  the  lower  faculties  sometimes  become 
prepared  to  act  in  a  way  exactly  similar  to  the  way  in  which 
they  act  when  serving  the  Appetitive  faculty.  All  this  activity 
is  taken  up  by  the  faculty  of  Imagination,  and  thus  we  get  a 
representation  sometimes  of  one  activity,  and  sometimes  of 
another.  Nor  is  that  all.  When  the  temperament  of  the  body 
is  such  that  it  is  followed  by  a  passivity  in  the  Appetitive 
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faculty,  that  temperament  is  represented  by  the  activity  of  this 
faculty.  So  the  organs  serving  this  faculty  actually  produce 
those  acts.  When  the  body  assumes  a  temperament  which  is 
followed  by  a  passion  for  marriage,  for  example,  in  the 
Appetitive  faculty,  that  temperament  is  represented  by  the 
actual  acts  of  marriage.  This  activity  is  not  due  to  the  actual 
presence  of  the  sexual  impulse.  It  is  due,  rather,  to  the  fact, 
that  the  faculty  of  Imagination  represents  that  impulse  by  the 
acts,  which  that  impulse  leads  to.  Similarly  it  frequently 
happens  that  a  man  gets  up  in  his  sleep,  and  begins  to  walk 
up  and  down,  or  begins  to  beat  some  imaginary  person,  or  to 
flee  from  him.  In  all  such  cases  there  is  no  man  to  beat,  or 
to  flee  from.  What  happens  is,  that  the  representation  of  the 
faculty  of  Imagination  stands  for  the  thing  represented,  and 
evokes  motor  responses  as  if  that  thing  were  actually  present. 

So  the  manner  in  which  the  motor  dreams  are  produced 
is  not  a  mystery.  It  is  exactly  similar  to  the  maner  in  which 
the  cognitive  dreams  are  produced.  Here  again  the  faculty 
of  Imagination  reigns  supreme.  The  dream-movements,  in 
other  words,  are  excited,  not  peripherally,  but  centrally.  They 
are  of  the  class  of  idco-motor  actions.  Then  again  we  see  that 
the  dream-content  is  determined  by  the  temperament  that 
the  body  assumes  at  the  time  of  dreaming. 

There  remains  a  third  type  of  dreams — dreams  of  intel¬ 
lectual  objects.  So  far  we  have  seen  the  change  that  objects 
of  sense  and  movements  undergo  under  the  influence  of  the 
faculty  of  Imagination.  It  must  have  been  noted  that  Al- 
Farabi’s  conception  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  the 
Imagination  is  absolutely  sufficient  to  explain  the  dreams  we 
have  taken  account  of  so  far.  This  same  conception  serves  as 
the  key  for  the  solution  of  dreams  of  rational  and  intellectual 
objects,  because  the  Rational  faculty  also  undergoes  a  similar 
change  in  the  faculty  of  Imagination.  Rational  and  the 
intellectual  things  are  represented  by  adequate  things.  Thus 
a  rational  thing  of  extreme  perfection,  the  first  cause  for 
example,  is  represented  by  the  best  and  the  most  perfect  of 
sensible  objects,  objects  of  extreme  beauty  and  attraction.  A 
defective  rational  thing,  on  the  other  hand,  is  represented  by 
the  lowest  and  the  most  defective  of  sensible  objects — objects 
of  extreme  ugliness.  In  other  words,  the  perfection  and  the 
beauty  of  the  sensible  objects  is  directly  proportional  to  the 
perfection  and  the  beauty  of  the  rational  objects.  Thus  all 
the  objects  of  sense  can  be  used  to  represent  rational  and 
intellectual  objects. 
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The  Active  Intellect  (  )  is  the  agency  through 

which  potential  rational  things  become  actual,  and  the 
Potential  Reason  is  transformed  into  the  Actual  Reason.  This 
latter  change  takes  place  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Rational  faculty.  Reason  is  of  two  kinds:  theoretical  and 
practical.  The  latter  kind  has  to  do  with  present  and  future 
particular  objects.  The  former,  on  the  other  hand,  conceives 
knowablc  rational  and  intellectual  things.  The  faculty  of 
Imagination  is  a  via  media  between  these  two  forms  of 
Reason.  Now  whatever  the  Rational  faculty  receives  from 
the  Active  Intellect  is  like  the  light  that  the  eye  gets  in  vision. 
This  light  emanates  from  the  Active  Intellect,  and  shines  upon 
the  faculty  of  Imagination.  Thus  an  activity  is  started  in  the 
Active  Intellect  for  the  sake  of  the  faculty  of  Imagination. 
This  activity  sometimes  gives  to  the  Imagination  those  rational 
things  which  arc  fit  for  the  theoretical  reason,  and  sometimes 
those  sensible  particulars  which  it  is  the  business  of  the 
practical  reason  to  receive.  The  faculty  of  Imagination 
represents  the  former  by  the  sensible  objects  which  compose 
them,  and  the  latter  it  accepts  in  the  very  form  in  which  they 
are  represented,  and  sometimes  it  represents  them  by  other 
sensible  objects.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  practical  reason 
that  it  works  its  materials  (the  sensible  particulars)  without 

deliberation  (  ).  Of  these  particulars  some  arc  actually 

present,  and  others  are  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
future.  But  whatever  the  faculty  of  Imagination  gets  is 
untouched  by  deliberation.  The  Active  Intellect  endows  the 
faculty  of  Imagination  with  the  particulars  in  dreams  and 

“true  visions”  (  f  and  it  (the  Active  Intellect) 

endows  the  faculty  of  Imagination  with  rational  objects  as 
well.  But  the  Imagination  uses  copies  instead  of  the  originals. 
All  this  happens  in  sleep.  It  happens  in  the  waking  state  also, 
but  very  seldom,  and  with  a  very  few  people.  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  however,  that  we  dream  more  of  particular,  than  of 
rational,  objects. 

To  be  brief,  we  dream  of  rational  objects  just  as  well  as 
we  dream  of  objects  of  sense,  or  of  movements.  But,  sticking 
as  Al-Farabi  does  to  the  old  notion  of  the  higher  faculties 
ceasing  to  function  in  sleep,*  he  has  difficulty  in  explaining 
such  dreams.  His  ingenuity,  however,  carves  out  a  way  for 
him.  The  Rational  faculty,  he  asserts,  does  not  work  in 
dreams  as  it  works  in  the  waking  state.  It  transforms  its 

*  This  notion  can  claim  many  adherents  even  today. 
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objects  into  objects  of  sense  and  then  does  its  work.  In  other 
words,  in  dreams  all  intellection  is  carried  on  in  terms  of 
sensible  objects.  It  looks  difficult  to  explain  how  this  happens. 
But  here  again  his  conception  of  the  nature  and  functions  of 
Imagination  comes  to  his  rescue.  The  action  of  the  Imagina¬ 
tion,  he  thinks,  is  necessary  for  intellectual  cognition,  inasmuch 
as  we  must  keep  the  object  of  Intelligence  before  us  under  the 
form  of  a  sensuous  image,  and  this  image  is  represented  by 
the  Imagination.  From  this  it  may  be  inferred  that  Al-Farabi 
does  not  deny  the  recurrence,  or  occurrence,  of  logical 
concepts,  and  therefore  of  logical  ratiocination,  in  dreams, 
as  his  predecessors,  and  some  of  his  modern  co-workers  were, 
or  are,  in  the  habit  of  doing.  This  misleading  notion  has 
lately  been  corrected  by  Bergson  in  his  admirable  lecture  on 
dreams.  In  fact  Bergson  goes  to  the  paradoxical  extent  of 
saying  that  it  is  the  excess  of  logical  explanation  that  is 
responsible  for  all  the  inconsistencies  so  frequent  in  dreams. 
Al-Farabi  does  not  go  so  far.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  not 
explicit  on  this  point.  This  much,  however,  is  clear  that  many 
dreams  to  explain  which  so  many  quaint,  and  in  some  cases 
barbarous,  theories  have  been  put  forward,  can  be  very  easily 
and  readily  explained  by  this  extremely  simple  and  straight¬ 
forward  theory.  Even  the  wish-fulfilling  nature  of  dreams, 
which  was  the  cause  of  so  much  botheration  for  Freud,  and 
which  brought  down  so  much  criticism  on  him,  is  easily 
understood,  and  explained  with  the  help  of  this  theory. 
Al-Farabis  conception  of  the  nature  and  functions  of 
Imagination  is  very  convenient,  and  stands  him  in  good  stead 
on  many  occasions.  And  who  can  say  that  it  is  unacceptable 
to  the  modern  thinker?  In  supporting  and  advocating  this 
theory  of  dreams  one  can  very  easily  be  accused  of  applying 
the  scale  of  values  to  determination  of  the  nature  of  things. 
It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  present  writer  even  to  suggest 
that  this  theory  is  good  and  valid  because  it  is  simple.  It  has 
to  be  accepted  at  its  face-value.  We  must  not,  however,  over¬ 
look  the  point  that  it  is  for  the  last  thirty  years  or  so  that  the 
dream  problenl  has  been  able  to  attract  the  serious  attention 
of  psychologists  and  philosophers  like  Freud  and  Bergson. 
The  late  Prof.  Rivers,  of  revered  memory,  had  to  complain 
about  this  deplorable — or  should  we  say  criminal? — negligence 
on  the  part  of  thinkers  in  this  age  of  Enlightenment.  This 
accusation  does  not,  however,  apply  to  Muslim  thinkers,  as 
almost  every  Muslim  thinker  of  note  in  every  age  has  written 
treatises  on  dreams.  They  did  not  take  dreams  to  be  a 
negligible  bye-product  of  the  waking  consciousness,  nor  the 
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result  of  some  serious  mental  or  cerebral  derangement.* 
Naturally  their  explanations  are  in  terms  of  the  psychological 
concepts  known  to  them,  as  are  the  explanation  of  the  modern 
thinkers.  Some  credit  must  be  given  for  their  attempts  to 
understand  an  important  mental  phenomenon,  even  though 
we  may  now  be  in  a  position  to  label  these  attempts,  and  their 
results,  as  crude  and  “  unscientific.’'  They  were  quite 
“  scientific  ”  at  the  time  when  they  were  first  put  forward  and 
anyhow  were  much  better  than  the  contemptuous  attitude 
even  of  modern  thinkers. 

Mu'tazid  Wali  ur-Rahman. 

*  The  Muslim  philosophers  recognised  three  different  kinds  of 
dreams  :  ( i )  “false  dreams”  ( -  jLu  j  ),  (2)  patho¬ 
genetic  dreams  (  jA  )?  and  (3)  the  “true  dreams” 

(  OjIjj  ).  The  patho-genetic  dreams  are  again  subdivided 

into  (a)  those  that  are  the  result  of  excessive  cold  or  heat  in  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  and  ( b )  those  that  are  due  to  disturbance  in  the  diffusion 
and  the  harmonious  distribution  of  the  four  humours  of  the  body :  the 

blood  (  jO  ),  the  phlegm  (  ^1;  ),  the  black  bile  (  b ),  and 

the  yellow  bile  (  ! ) .  Most  probably  this  tri-partite  division  of 

dreams  is  based  on  the  following  traditions  of  the  Prophet : — 

J  (J yjA  -  l  J  J\  Jl?  l  J  J*  (jl  jc-  -  \ 

(  ^  ^4  y\  )  0  ll axil !  u-i  J  i  -U- 

( — l  j  j*  J  0 1  (J  ^  I  J  y**}  OF  ^ 4  OF  ~  f 

^  (J  y  jO  I  ^  *^rl  0  L)llax-£J| 

l  ..Jil  0^  kjj  -  JL-*  r*-*^  0\  Jj-f 

*  jliz-JJ!  0A  \,J JJ  O'* 

The  Hindu  thinkers  also  recognised  practically  all  these  forms  of  dreams 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  Indian  medicine,  and  hence  Indian 
philosophy,  recognised  only  three  humours  of  the  body,  viz.,  phlegm 
[kapha),  wind  (vata) ,  and  bile  (  pitta).  See  Prof.  Umesh  Mishra’s  art., 
on  “Dream  Theory  in  Indian  Thought”  in  Allahabad  University 
Studies,  vol.  v,  p.  271,  n.  7.  In  general  there  is  not  much  difference, 
regarding  the  nature  and  the  aetiology  of  dreams,  between  Hindu  and 
Muslim  thinkers.  For  the  Hindu  view  of  dreams  see  the  article  referred 
to  above,  and  also  Max  Muller’s  Six  Systems  of  Hindu  Philosophy,  Long¬ 
mans,  Green,  1916,  p.  175. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS 
Kitabu’l-Auraq,  VOL.  II* 

It  is  only  a  few  months  since  we  congratulated 
Mr.  Heyworth  Dunne  on  the  first  volume  of  his  Kitabu’l-Auraq 
in  these  pages;  and  now  the  promised  second  volume  lies 
before  us.  At  this  quick  rate— which  we  should  have  thought 
impossible — the  whole  four  volumes  of  As-Suli’s  great  and 
most  delightful  work  may  be  available  in  this  well  edited, 
well  printed  form  before  a  year  is  past.  It  is  no  small 
achievement  when  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the  task  and 
the  condition  of  the  MSS.  from  which  this  perfect  version 
has  been  made. 

The  first  volume  consisted  of  examples  of  poetry  composed 
by  high  officials  of  the  'Abbasid  regime  interspersed  with  a 
few  pages  of  biography.  The  present  volume  is  a  diary  of 
events  in  the  reigns  of  the  Khalifahs  Ar-Radi  billah  and 
Al-Muttaqi  billah  kept  by  one  in  the  current  of  affairs;  the 
only  poetry  quoted  being  a  number  of  laudatory  odes  by 
As-Suli  himself,  which,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  tell  us,  are  of 
wondrous  merit,  and  selected  poems  of  the  Khalifah  Ar-Radi 
which  we  often  prefer  for  their  vigour  and  freshness.  The 
Khalifah  had  been  As-Suli’s  pupil  in  the  art  of  poetry,  as  well 
as  in  Hadith — so  good  a  pupil  that  the  master  feared  his 
judgment.  When  Al-Muttaqi  billah  succeeded  on  Ar-Radis 
death,  As-Suli  did  not  trouble  to  compose  an  ode  for  the 
occasion  but  adapted  an  old  ode  which  he  had  written  years 
before.  This,  he  tells  us,  though  good  enough  for  Al-Muttaqi, 
was  not  the  kind  of  thing  he  would  have  dared  recite  before 
x ^  * y'*  ^  jlr  j\  j  «u> L  * 

-  \  for' *  -  j-Lh  ^^0-  -j  -  ^ 

Akhbar  Ar-Radi  wa’l-Muttaqi  from  the  Kitabul-Auraq  by  Abu 
Bakr  Muhammad  b.  Yahya  As-Suli.  Arabic  text.  Edited  by  J.  Hey¬ 
worth  Dunne,  London  School  of  Oriental  Studies.  Subsidised  by  the 
E.  J.  W.  Gibb  Memorial  Trust.  London,  Luzac  and  Go.,  46  Great 
Russell  Street,  W.C.  1935. 
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Ar-Radi  who  was  skilled  in  poetry  and  knew  the  worth  of 
words.  The  prose  narrative,  which  forms  the  bulk  of  the 
present  volume,  is  of  absorbing  interest  and  the  poems  quoted 
are  of  a  higher  order  than  those  gathered  in  the  former 
volume  which  were  mostly  the  occasional  work  of  amateurs. 
As-Suli  was  a  sound  academic  versifier  and  Ar-Radi  quite  a 
brilliant  virtuoso. 

The  author  loved  Ar-Radi,  who  had  been  his  pupil  and 
consulted  him,  and  did  not  love  Al-Muttacji,  who  stopped  his 
coming  to  the  Court  and  gave  no  heed  to  his  advice,  however 
good.  Those  were  troublous  times  in  Baghdad — the  days 
when  the  Buweyhi  power  was  still  confined  to  Persia,  when 
Turk  and  Deylami  and  Hamdani  strove  with  one  another  for 
the  office  of  Amiru’l-Umara,  still  in  the  gift  of  the  Khalifah 
who,  by  favouring  first  one  and  then  another  claimant  strove 
to  maintain  supremacy.  Ar-Radi  is  described  in  Kitabu’l- 
Fakhri  as  the  last  Khalifah  to  compose  a  diwan  of  poetry;  the 
last  Khalifah  to  rule  personally,  the  last  Khalifah  to  preach 
the  khutbah  from  the  pulpit  on  a  Friday;  the  last  Khalifah 
to  have  boon  companions  and  accord  free  access  to  the  learned, 
and  the  last  Khalifah  to  follow,  in  his  public  and  domestic 
affairs,  the  rules  established  by  the  great  ‘Abbasis.  He  found 
a  good  Amiru’l-Umara  in  Bajkam  after  Ibn  Ra’iq,  whom  he 
disliked,  had  been  got  rid  of ;  he  rode  out  himself  and  pacified 
the  people  more  than  once;  he  kept  his  promises;  he  listened 
to  the  good  advice  of  As-Suli  and  others,  and  might,  one  feels, 
have  stopped  the  process  of  disintegration  in  the  empire,  or 
at  least  have  checked  it  for  a  time,  if  his  health  had  not  been 
undermined  by  the  rigour  of  his  imprisonment  in  the  days  of 
the  cruel  Al-Qahir.  He  died  of  haemorrhage  at  the  age  of 
thirty-one  years  and  six  months  after  a  reign  of  six  years, 
ten  months  and  ten  days. 

Ar-Radi  could  be  angry  when  he  had  good  cause,  and 
As-Suli  knew  the  way  to  calm  him.  When  the  foot-soldiers, 
clamouring  for  their  arrears  of  pay,  threatened  to  enthrone 
a  son  of  Al-Ma'mun,  the  Khalifah  was  furious  against  both 
the  sons  of  Al-Ma’mun:  “And  Ar-Radi  said  to  ine  when  I 
went  in  to  him;  ‘There,  O  Suli,  thy  neighbour  Ibn  Al- 
Ma’mun  is  to  be  enthroned  Khalifah ;  they  hesitated  between 
the  two  of  them  and  chose  the  elder.  By  Allah,  verily  I  will 
give  the  flesh  of  both  of  them  to  the  birds  to  eat.’  Dhaki  the 
chamberlain  heard  it  and  so  did  the  servants  standing  byi 
I  said :  ‘  May  Allah  not  let  me  live  to  see  another  in  the  place 

of  our  lord ! . Is  one  fit  for  the  Khilafat  who  has  lived 

in  vain  for  seventy  years,  and  moreover  neither  of  them  has 
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done  anything  well  or  can  understand  anything.'  When  he 
heard  that  remark  of  mine  he  laughed  at  it  and,  when  he 
laughed,  I  spoke  more  freely,  and  said :  ‘  Those  two  have 
many  enemies  and  calumny  is  rife  against  them.  It  may  be 
that  their  enemies  have  done  this  to  incriminate  them.'  Then 
he  threw  to  me  a  scrap  of  writing  which  recorded  what  he  had 
said.  Muhammad  ibn  Hamdun  came  in  while  we  were  on 
the  subject  and  he  spoke  of  it  and  in  his  remarks  followed  my 
lead.  We  kept  on  talking  thus  till  he  was  mollified.  And  1 
went  out  and  Dhaki  the  chamberlain  said  to  me :  ”  May 
Allah  reward  thee  well.  Hast  thou  received  a  written  state¬ 
ment  of  what  our  lord  said?”  I  answered,  “  Yes.”  He  said, 
I  also  have  received  the  like  of  it.”  Then  he  gave  me  his 
script  and  I  gave  him  mine,  and  both  were  thrown  into  the 
Tigris.* 

That  was  not  the  only  occasion  when  As-Suli  saved  men's 
lives  by  tactful  handling  of  Ar-Radi.  Only  in  his  last  days 
the  Khalifah  resented  such  interference  of  his  old  tutor,  a  fact 
which  As-Suli  records  among  the  symptoms  of  his  master's 
illness.  On  the  other  hand  in  his  attempts  to  influence 
Al-Muttaqi  for  good  As-Suli  never  succeeded.  That  Khalifah 
is  depicted  as  averse  to  all  good  counsel,  and  indeed  his  story 
shows  that  he  was  ill-advised.  As-Suli,  as  a  private  citizen, 
records  his  conduct,  of  affairs  with  grief,  and  confesses  that  he 
never  could  divine  his  motives.  Distrust  of  all  experienced 
counsellors  and  fear  of  all  established  influences  made  Al- 
Muttaqi  more  like  a  hunted  fox  than  a  wise  ruler ;  and  all  his 
fears  were  groundless,  if  we  may  believe  the  author.  Tuzun, 
the  Amiru'l-Umara  from  whom  he  fled,  had  always  acted  in 

J,\  }  l>-  ^d>-l  -X*  ^ yA  Ij,  CX-D.  * 

1^.^.^-  jaIz!  1  *4  1  1  U  j  v  frill 

^J**r  ^  .  J-*  1  1  (£^0***J  l)  1 -tA  1.4  *  0 

<C.4  dltf’UA  (J  ji  U»  V  1.4  *11  jA  Jm]  ^ 

I j  *^1  0S\JI 

<t!li  L  jT i  ji  t-ji zS  ij-*  (Jl  (**  d-ifcl  l-1-* 

j  J y!l  ilc  li  Jb  J  J  Oj^  J*' 

<il  (j — »-!  >S ^  j*1  J  Id  i 

AlX-a  ^Ic.  2  l  Jj  J  (J  li  d-li  li  *lli  lc-S  1x4  X J  _•  (_Ja  gld 

AUo  li  lc T\j)  a"  J  *;  t5  ^  U at  l4 


p.  130,  para  2. 
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his  interest  and  was  better  able  to  defend  them  than  those  with 
whom  he  sought  refuge.  His  flight  from  Baghdad  brought 
upon  the  city  a  succession  of  disorders  and  calamities  which 
Tuzun  did  his  best  to  remedy,  so  that  it  was  to  the  Amir 
Tuzun  rather  than  the  Khalifah  that  the  people  looked  for 
guidance  when  Al-Muttaqi  at  last  consented  to  return.  And 
there  was  little  horror  at  the  Khalifah’s  betrayal  and  cruel 
murder  by  the  Amir,  the  people  feeling  that  the  latter  had 
received  sufficient  provocation.  That,  at  any  rate,  appears 
to  be  As-Suli’s  view ;  though  he  is  careful  to  point  out  that  all 
that  he  admires  in  the  policy  and  behaviour  of  Tuzun  was 
really  the  work  of  the  Amir’s  confidential  adviser  and  chief 
secretary  Abu  Ja'far  ibn  Sheyrzad,  to  whom  As-Suli  has 
devoted  two  pages  of  such  praise  as  has  seldom  been  poured 
out  upon  a  politician.  This  Abu  Ja‘far,  by  the  way  he  tells 
us,  was  ignorant  of  the  Amir’s  plan  to  betray  Al-Muttaqi  and 
very  strongly  disapproved  of  it. 

Political  events  and  high  intrigues  furnish  only  half  the 
human  interest  of  this  diary.  We  get  curious  glimpses  of 
the  daily  life  of  Baghdad  and  of  events  which  the  historian 
would  overlook ;  as  when  the  bridge  and  the  grand  stand 
collapsed  beneath  the  weight  of  sightseers  who  had  come  to 
see  the  Khalifah  proceed  in  state  by  water  to  his  palace;  or 
when,  in  a  time  of  pestilence,  locusts  appeared  in  large 
numbers  which,  according  to  As-Suli,  was  God’s  blessing, 
“  because  the  chasing  and  the  eating  of  the  locusts  did  the 
people  good.”  The  account  of  the  looting  of  the  author’s 
house  and  loss  of  all  his  treasures,  by  men  who  had  no  quarrel 
with  him  but  had  come  to  rob  his  neighbour’s  house,  is  worth 
quoting: 

“  As  for  my  (personal)  news,  at  the  end  of  the  month  of 
Ramadan,  on  a  Monday,  the  Deylamis  came  to  the  house  of 
Ibn  Yunal  at-  Tarjuman  which  is  adjoining  mine  at  Qasr 
Isa  and  looted  it.  They  went  up  on  to  the  roofs  and  found 
them  joining  my  roofs,  so  they  fell  upon  the  people  on  my  roofs 
and  I  knew  nothing  of  it,  being  seated  in  the  company  of  a 
number  of  teachers  of  hadith  and  literary  men,  my  visitors. 
We  rushed  up  and  remonstrated  with  them  but  it  was  no  use. 
Our  women  took  to  flight.  They  left  none  of  my  treasures  and 
other  belongings  untouched.  They  took  from  me  nearly  a 
hundred  garments,  most  of  them  of  the  robes  of  the  Khalifahs, 
gifts  of  honour.  And  they  took  of  fine  glass  and  china  more 
than  I  can  compute.  They  found  a  fragment  of  a  Manuscript 
of  mine  and  looted  it  and  they  took  all  the  valuables  of  my 
family  and  the  clothes  of  theirs  that  they  found.  They  made 
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my  guests  go  out,  to  be  met  and  searched  at  the  door  by  some 
of  their  men,  when  anything  found  on  them  was  taken.  One 
of  our  neighbours  told  me  that  he  saw  them  tugging  at  one 
of  the  garments  till  it  tore  and  each  one  took  a  part,  and  that 
he  saw  them  do  this  with  Dabiq  napkins  and  they  got  hold  of 
a  box  full  of  perfumes  which  I  had  in  store  and  broke  it  on  the 
ground  so  that  they  gathered  only  a  little  of  it.  The  same 
with  a  precious  thing  which  was  in  it  and  two  kinds  of 
ambergris,  and  they  took  from  me  two  saddles,  one  of  which 
was  heavy,  and  a  donkey  from  my  stable  till  I  bought  it  back 
for  ten  dinars.  And  the  worst  of  it  for  me  in  memory  is  that 
a  feeble  teacher  of  hadith  came  to  me  afterwards  and  said : 

‘  I  had  a  little  money  with  me  and  it  was  taken  in  thy  house  ” 
and  demanded  that  I  should  make  it  good — when  the  value  of 
what  I  had  lost  was  nearly  three  thousand  dinars  all  belonging 
to  me  and  my  family  and  no-one  else — except  that  a  friend 
of  Abu’l  Huseyn  ibn  Al-Qushuri  known  as  Ibn  Ar~Ra5id  had 
a  saddle  which  he  had  left  in  my  house  till  he  should  come  and 
fetch  it,  and  it  was  looted — and  by  Allah  I  and  the  members 
of  my  family  have  not  been  clothed  till  this  present  time,  and 
I  am  poor  since  then  without  a  pension  or  anyone  to  benefit 
me  or  befriend  me.”* 

J  J  j*\  l>|  Lli 

^AJ  jl  ^  fj  _  jJI  jti 

^  Ia  3^^  yE-**  I  j)  1a  ^£*9 

w— -» \  ^  *  jU-  3  <J>3  (JsIa  0* 

j  d->bjlA  bs>j>-  3  ^  ^JaI  j 

c5‘L  ^  Ij  j  L_ 4-Ac-  \y  1  Ia  jkcj  ^Uo  v Lli  ^  I  jf" jo 

U  ji  1  3  1 3  j*4*k**  3  Ia  I 

^JS-* 1  ^ _  Ia  3^^^  ij'*  1 3~^m 3 3^S^^'  *^-7 3 
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_  j|  J  J  l 
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^  a^cToI  j  i3 j>bj  4^La  ^a 

wjVl  4Xj&^  J  O  4I4JJ 
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As-Suli,  unlike  most  diarists,  does  not  write  much  about 
himself.  The  passage  we  have  just  quoted  is  exceptional,  as 
is  indicated  by  his  prefatory  “  as  for  my  (personal)  news.5' 
He  is  careful  to  preserve  the  true  perspective,  as  he  sees  it,  of 
events ;  and  if  he  attaches  more  importance  to  the  appointment 
of  a  new  preacher  to  the  Eastern,  the  Western  or  the  Baratha 
mosque,  and  thinks  the  death  of  any  old  Muhaddith  or  literary 
bookworm  worth  recording,  that  is  because  he  had  sincere 
regard  for  piety  and  learning  and  really  thought  them  better 
worth  pursuing  than  mere  wealth  and  power.  He  claims  to  be 
impartial  in  his  judgments  here  recorded  of  men  like  Bajkam. 
Tiizun,  Seyfu’d-Daulah,  and  the  courtiers  and  officials  of  the 
day;  and  his  claim  seems  fully  justified.  His  book  shows  up 
in  strong  relief  the  life  of  Baghdad  in  the  decade  he  describes 
as  would  a  searchlight  turned  upon  a  city  lost  in  night. 

Mr.  Heyworth  Dunne  is  again  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
perfection  of  the  text.  There  are  no  lacuna *  and  no  serious 
misprints.  The  type  is  admirably  clear.  Our  one  complaint 
is  that  the  uncut  copies  sent  to  us  were  both  so  lightly  sewn 
that  the  sheets  fell  apart  as  one  handled  them.  The  work  is 
fully  indexed. 

M.  P. 


The  Doctrine  of  the  Sufis 
(Kitdb  al-laarrn f  li  madhhab  ahl  al-tasawwuf ) 

Translated  from  the  Arabic  of  Abu  Bakr  al-Kalabadhi  by  Arthur 
John  Arberry,  M.A.,  Assistant  Keeper  of  Oriental  Books  and  MSS.  in 
the  India  Office,  formerly  fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge. 
Cambridge  University  Press  1935. 

The  author  of  this  work,  Al-Kalabadhi  (died  circa  380 
A.H.-  -990  A.D. )  while  describing  with  authority  the  belief 
and  practice  of  the  Sufis,  is  concerned  with  demonstrating 
their  essential ,  orthodoxy  which,  since  the  cause  celebre  of 
Al-Hallaj  (Al-Huseyn  ibn  Mansur,  executed  at  Baghdad  for 
persistent  blasphemy  in  309  A.H. )  was  being  impugned  by 
theologians.  He  writes: 

“They  (Sufis)  are  agreed  that  all  the  ordinances 
imposed  by  God  on  (His)  servants  in  his  Book,  and  all  the 
duties  laid  down  by  the  Prophet  (in  the  Traditions)  are  a 
necessary  obligation  and  a  binding  imposition  for  adults  of 
mature  intelligence;  and  that  they  may  not  be  abandoned 
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by  any  man  whether  he  may  be  a  veracious  believer  ( siddiq ) 
or  a  saint  or  a  gnostic,  even  though  he  may  have  attained  the 
furthest  rank,  the  highest  degree,  the  noblest  station.” 

That  is  quite  true  of  all  the  early  Sufis,  but  not  of  many 
of  the  so-called  Sufis  of  today.  Religion  has  two  aspects, 
public  and  personal,  one  being  a  matter  of  observances,  the 
other  of  personal  experience.  In  the  time  of  the  Prophet  and 
his  immediate  followers,  when  Islam  was  pure  religion  without 
theology,  there  was  no  separation  of  the  two  which  were  re¬ 
garded  as  inseparable.  It  was  when,  in  response  to  the 
polemics  of  the  Eastern  Christian  Church,  and  in  imitation  of 
them,  an  intricate  and  sterile  theology  developed  and  was 
sedulously  cultivated  by  those  who  might  be  regarded  as  official 
exponents  of  religion  and,  associated  with  public  observances, 
passed  current  with  the  mass  as  true  religion  that  the  simply 
pious  drew  apart  from  it,  seeking  refuge  in  devotions  and 
austerities  which  were  marked  in  their  dress  and  demeanour. 
That  was  the  real  beginning  of  Sufism.  Al-Ghazzali  later,  by 
his  splendid  rejection  of  theology  as  worthless  when  compared 
with  faith  and  conduct,  made  it  the  essence  of  Islamic 
philosophy.  It  is  one  of  the  ironies  of  history  that  the  Sufis 
in  the  course  of  time  should  have  developed  a  scholasticism 
almost  as  intricate  as  that  from  which  they  first  revolted.  But 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  work,  which  treats  of 
Sufism  before  its  Persian  and  Indian  aberrations. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  term  Sufi  there  is  no  certainty. 
Here  the  derivations  from  Suf  (wool),  Safa  (to  be  pure), 
and  Sultan  (bench — referring  to  the  bench  in  the  Prophet’s 
mosque)  are  mentioned,  though  the  two  latter  art* 
grammatically  improbable ;  but  not  the  derivation  favoured 
by  some  good  etymologists  (e.g.,  Ibn  al-Jauzi)  from  Sufah, 
a  surname  given  in  pre-Islamic  times  to  one  dedicated  to  the 
Ka‘bah  and  hence  having  the  sense  of  “  set  apart  ”  or 
‘‘  consecrated.”  Sufi  predilections  on  this  point  are  negligible 
for  it  is  certain  that  they  did  not  name  themselves ;  the  people 
named  them.  On  everything  for  which  Sufis  are  themselves 
responsible  this  book  is  of  high  authority.  The  author  does 
not  attempt  to  defend  Al-Hallaj,  but  he  quotes  him  as  “  one 
of  the  great  Sufis,”  which  is  significant  of  his  own  attitude;. 
Anyhow  the  charges  on  which  Al-Hallaj  was  condemned 
(with  the  concurrence  of  some  leading  Sufis)  do  not  lie  against 
Sufism  though  the  attempt  of  the  ecstatics  allegorically  to 
express  the  inexpressible  has  undoubtedly  led  to  much 
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misunderstanding.  As  Al-Kalabadhi  says :  “  Such  experience 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  even  of  reference,  much  less 
explanation.” 

“  When  men  of  common  parlance  question  us, 

“  We  answer  them  with  signs  mysterious 
“  And  dark  enigmas ;  for  the  tongue  of  man 
“  Cannot  express  so  high  a  truth,  whose  span 
“  Surpasses  human  measure ;  but  my  heart 
“  Has  known  it,  and  has  known  of  it  a  rapture 
“  That  thrilled  and  filled  my  body,  every  part. 

“  Seest  thou  not,  these  mystic  feelings  capture 
“  The  very  art  of  speech,  as  men  who  know 
“  Vanquish  and  silence  their  unlettered  foe.” 

The  trouble  with  Sufis  has  been  that,  while  declaring 
loudly  that  they  cannot  speak  of  it,  they  speak  and  write  and 
sing  of  it  continually  in  terms  apt  to  mislead  and  tempt  the 
vulgar. 

“  If,  being  sober,  I 
“  No  more  descry 

“  Save  what  is  His,  what  higher  truths  await 
“  In  drunkenness,  which  is  the  nobler  state?” 

“  Now  come  sobriety 
“  Or  let  me  be 

“  Intoxicated ;  work  out  Thy  design : 

“  Drunken  or  sober,  I  am  ever  Thine.” 

Of  the  spiritism  of  the  later  Sufis  there  are  hardly  any 
traces  here,  though  we  think  the  remark  of  Abu  Suleyman 
( p.  130):  “A  man  never  turns  back  save  when  he  is  on  the 
road ;  if  he  had  arrived  he  would  never  have  returned  ”  refers 
as  much  to  the.departed  soul  as  to  the  soul  in  ecstacy,  meaning 
that  only  the  less  fortunate  spirits  can  be  called  up  at  a 
“  seance.” 

That  Sufis  even  in  those  days  were  too  apt  to  mistake 
dreams  and  visions  for  reality  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  extract: 

“  Abu  Hamzah  al-Khurasani  said ;  one  year,  when  I 
performed  the  pilgrimage,  I  was  walking  along  the  road,  when 
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I  fell  into  a  well.  My  soul  contended  with  me  that  I  should 
cry  for  help;  but  I  said:  4  No,  by  God,  I  will  not  cry  out!' 
I  had  hardly  completed  this  cogitation,  when  two  men  passed 
by  at  the  top  of  the  well,  and  one  of  them  said  to  the  other : 
44  Come,  let  us  fill  in  the  top  of  this  well  from  the  roadway." 
So  they  brought  a  stick  and  a  reed  mat.  I  was  moved  to  cry 
out;  then  I  said  ;  ‘O  Thou  who  art  nearer  to  me  than  they!' 
and  I  held  my  peace  till  they  had  filled  in  the  well  and  gone 
away.  Then  I  saw  something  dangling  its  feet  into  the  well 
and  saying  4  Catch  hold  of  me;  So  I  caught  hold  of  it,  and 
behold  it  was  a  lion ;  and  I  heard  a  voice  saying,  4  O  Abu 
Hamzah,  this  is  excellent.  We  have  rescued  thee  from 
destruction  in  the  well  by  means  of  a  lion/  " 

Mr.  Arberry’s  translation  of  this  highly  technical  work  is 
admirably  clear  and  simple,  so  much  so  as  to  hide  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  his  task  completely  from  the  reader.  His 
introduction  and  brief  footnotes  are  all  that  is  needed  for 
elucidation.  Now  and  then  the  sense — not  the  accuracy — of 
his  rendering  seems  questionable,  especially  in  quotations  from 
the  Qur’an;  and  on  p.  144  "God  is  great"  is  obviously  a 
mistake  for  44  God  is  greater."  In  particular  Mr.  Arberry  is 
to  be  congratulated  on  his  rhymed  translation — a  most 
difficult  feat — of  the  many  poems  quoted  in  the  Arabic  text. 
Two  short  examples  have  been  given;  here  is  another: 

44  This  I  have  proven,  this  I  now  declare 
This  is  my  faith  unbending, 

And  this  my  joy  unending: 

There  is  no  God  but  God  !  no  rivals  share 
His  peerless  majesty, 

His  claimed  supremacy. 


44  When  men  have  been  alone  with  God,  and  know, 

This  is  their  tongues’  expression. 

And  this  their  hearts’  confession: 

This  ecstacy  of  joy  knits  friend  and  foe 
In  common  brotherhood 
Working  to  common  good/’ 

Sufism  at  its  best  is  of  the  very  essence  of  Islam.  Anyone  who 
reads  this  work  attentively  will  have  a  clearer  idea  of  what 
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Sufism  really  is  than  is  possessed  by  many  modem  Sufis. 
There  is  an  index  of  the  names  and  places  mentioned. 

M.  P. 


Hyderabad  Reforms* 

Mr.  M.  Fatiiullah  Khan  has  written  a  very  useful  as  well 
as  readable  book.  A  clear  account  of  the  Administrative 
Reforms  which  have  been  effected  in  Hyderabad,  from  their 
beginning  by  the  great  Minister  Salar  Jung  until  these  days 
when  the  progress  of  the  Nizam’s  Dominions  is  spectacular, 
was  much  needed,  and  Mr.  Fathullah  Khan  has  given  us 
that  and  something  more.  He  has  given  us  a  complete  short 
history  of  the  Asaf-Jahi  kingdom  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
welfare  of  the  subjects.  The  early  chapters  show  the  growing 
need  of  great  reforms  and  the  later  chapters  show  the  great 
reforms  in  process  of  being  carried  out.  The  whole  is  fully 
documented,  and  so  authoritative.  At  the  time  when  we  are 
celebrating  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  His  Exalted  Highness  the 
present  Nizam,  in  whose  reign  the  rate  of  progress  has  increased 
tremendously  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  subjects  has  been 
roused,  the  following  passage  is  of  topical  interest : 

“  During  the  last  quarter-century  of  His  Exalted 
Highness’s  reign,  Hyderabad  has  achieved  an  all-round 
progress  and  prosperity.  A  comparison  of  certain  figures  of 
expenditure  at  the  date  of  his  accession  with  those  of  the  last 
budget  will  give  an  idea  of  the  progress  made.  The  sum 
annually  spent  on  public  education  was  then  only  16  lakhs, 
it  is  now  90  lakhs  per  annum ;  on  Medicine  and  Sanitation 

8  lakhs,  it  is  now  26J  lakhs;  on  Agriculture  \  lakh,  it  is  now 

9  lakhs;  on  Co-operative  Credit  Societies  l  lakh,  it  is  now 
4*  lakhs;  on  Irrigation  23J  lakhs,  it  is  now  59!  lakhs  exclusive 
of  nearly  5  crores  of  rupees  sunk  in  major  projects,  the  biggest 
being  Nizam  Sagar,  with  442  miles  of  canals  commanding  an 
irrigable  area  of  2f  million  acres  of  land. 

In  matters  of  administration,  a  definite  advance  in 
keeping  with  the  progressive  growth  of  political  thought  and 
conceptions  has  been  made.  In  so  doing,  the  structure  has 
been  built  solidly  upon  the  bedrock  of  living  tradition  and  in 

*A  History  of  Administrative  Reforms  in  Hyderabad  State.  By 
M.  Fathullah  Khan.  Secunderabad,  Deccan.  New  Hyderabad  Press 
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harmony  with  the  broad  level  of  popular  sentiment  and 
conviction . The  budget  of  the  State,  which  is  by  itself 


a  great  credit  to  the  administration  of  Hyderabad  today,  has 
long  been  kept  entirely  free  from  the  demands  of  the  ruler 
for  his  personal  use ;  there  is  a  Legislative  Council  with  elective 
non-official  representation  in  it;  a  judiciary  independent  of 
the  Executive ;  a  fixed  Civil  List ;  and  a  trained  Civil  Service 
with  security  of  tenure.  Hyderabad  under  the  present  ruler 
has  been  making  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  cultural 
development  of  India  by  its  monumental  work  of  conservation 
and  preservation  of  ancient  artistic  and  architectural  remains, 
by  its  munificent  support  to  the  publication  of  many  out¬ 
standing  works  of  lasting  merit  on  artistic  and  literary  subjects, 
by  liberal  grants  to  several  seats  of  Indian  culture  and 
learning,  and  by  the  foundation  of  a  Vernacular  University, 
all  of  them  supported  and  encouraged  by  the  Nizam  himself.” 

We  could  wish  that  Mr.  Fathullah  Khan  had  devoted  a 
chapter  to  description  of  the  progress  made  in  education,  of 
which  the  Hyderabad  administration  has  especial  reason  to 
be  proud,  but  perhaps  he  deemed  the  subject  outside  his 
chosen  field — or  perhaps  he  thought  it  worthy  of  a  separate 
book. 

His  work  can  be  warmly  recommended  to  all  who  wish 
to  learn  the  truth  about  Hyderabad,  while  for  the  Hyderabadis 
it  supplies  a  long-felt  want.  Mr.  Fathullah  Khan  writes 
such  good  English  as  a  rule  that  we  are  surprised  to  come 
on  “strived”  (p.  x.  of  Preface),  “  disturbation  ”  (p.  4.),  and 
other  strange  inventions  in  his  work.  The  book  contains  a 
frontispiece  (the  portrait  of  His  Exalted  Highness),  and  two 
appendices. 

M.  P. 


The  Princes  01  Arcot 

The  book  before  us*  is  the  first  volume  of  “  Sources  of 
the  history  of  the  Nawwabs  of  the  Carnatic,”  the  first 
publication  in  the  Madras  University  Islamic  Series.  It  is 
a  translation  of  the  Tuzak-i-W dlajahi  of  Burhan  ibn  Hasan  by 
the  Head  of  the  Department  of  Arabic,  Persian  and  Urdu 
in  the  University  of  Madras,  and  tells  the  story  of  the  Muslim 
domination  of  the  Carnatic  up  to  the  “  martyrdom  ”  of 
Nawab  Siraju’d-daulah.  It  is  a  valuable  and  timely 

*T dzak-i-W alajahi  of  Burhan  ibn  Hasan.  Translated  into  English 
by  S.  Muhammad  Husayn  Nainar,  m.a.,  ll.b. .  Part  x.  University  of 
Madras,  1934. 
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publication  to  dispel  the  false  idea  in  many  minds  that  Muslim 
influence  in  the  regions  which  now  form  the  Madras 
Presidency  was  never  paramount  and  that  the  Mughal  Empire 
never  reached  Cape  Comorin. 

Mr.  Muhammad  Husayn  Nainar’s  translation  is  literal, 
preserving  all  the  locutions  of  the  original  Persian  with  quaint 
effect.  The  following  description  of  a  battle  is  a  good 
example : 

“  According  to  the  orders  of  Nawwab  Asaf  Jah,  Nawwab 
Siraju’d-Dawla  Bahadur  came  like  a  heavy  cloud  to  the 
country  where  the  chivalry  of  the  people  was  blighted  and 
the  gardens  of  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed  were  parched  with 
drought.  Like  the  breezes  of  the  Spring  he  proceeded  to 
refresh  that  side  of  the  country.  By  the  rain  of  the  arrows 
and  the  shots  of  his  soldiers,  by  the  serried  ranks  of  his  armies, 
by  the  flower-like  gaping  wounds  made  by  the  swords  of  his 
soldiers,  but  the  bud-like  silence  of  his  boastful  enemies,  by 
the  melodious  music  of  the  brave  slogans  of  “  Kill  and  take," 
by  the  bulbul- like  screams  of  those  who  sought  safety,  he 
created  the  tumultuous  joy  of  Spring.  He  managed  as 
successfully  as  ever  the  business  of  rooting  out  the  haughty 
mischief-makers.  He  eased  the  trunk  of  that  haughty  rambler 
in  the  valley  of  revolt  of  the  weight  of  the  head  on  its 
shoulders,  and  having  pinned  to  his  spear  the  vainglorious 
head,  he  brought  under  his  control  the  taluq  of  Rajbandar. 
He  carried  the  ball  of  valour  away  from  the  other  generals 
of  his  time.  The  victory  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  day 
of  Mercury,  and  so  it  was  ordered  that  music  should  be  played 
five  times  on  Wednesdays  each  week.  This  practice  is  even 
now  observed  in  the  nawbat-khana  of  Hadrat-i-A‘la  just  as 
Friday  music  is  continued  in  commemoration  of  the  victory 
of  Pondicherry.  Servants  like  us  seek  from  God  the 
permanence  of  these  customs.” 

Nawab  Siraju’d-daulah,  founder  of  the  present  dynasty  of 
Arcot,  was  a  vassal  of  the  great  Nizamu’l-Mulk  Asaf  Jah — 
who  is  here  described  as  Wazir  of  the  Deccan — and  it  was  in 
his  name  that  he  put  down  the  rebellion  above  mentioned, 
and  inflicted  two  severe  defeats  on  the  Mahrattas.  His  tragic 
end  through  treachery,  which  happened  in  the  troubled  times 
which  came  on  the  whole  country  after  the  death  of  Asaf 
Jah  I — is  feelingly  described  in  highflown  and  poetic  language. 

The  work  has  been  well  done.  Especially  we  must  praise 
the  careful  and  correct  transliteration — rare  in  India — which 
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proves  if  proof  were  needed,  the  translator's  scholarship. 
The  printing  and  get-up  are  excellent.  Only  occasionally  in 
the  English  we  happen  on  an  unfamiliar  word  or  idiom,  as 
for  instance  the  translator’s  use  of  “  horses  ”  when  he  means 
cavalry.  In  English  we  say  “  horse  ”  ( — soldiers  understood) 
and  “foot”  ( — soldiers  understood).  We  do  not  say,  a 
certain  general  led  so  many  horses  and  feet.  So  when  we 
read  of  Babu  Nayak  marching  “  at  the  head  of  one  lakh  of 
horses  ”  we  picture  horses  without  men  and  are  astonished  for 
a  moment  that  such  an  inroad  should  have  caused  so  much 
dismay.  Of  particular  interest  is  the  author’s  account  of  the 
various  groups  of  Europeans  who  had  been  allowed  to  trade 
in  the  Carnatic — the  “  Portugals,”  the  Denkumar  People 
(Danes),  the  Walandez  (Dutch),  the  French  and  the  English. 
It  is  intelligent  and  well-informed.  The  story  of  Christopher 
Columbus  is  quite  clearly  told. 

We  congratulate  the  University  of  Madras  upon  this 
bright  beginning  of  its  valuable  Islamic  series  of  publications. 

M.  P. 


Amir  Khusrau* 

Wk  are  indebted  to  Dr.  A.  C.  Woolner,  Vice-Chancellor  of 
the  Punjab  University  for  sending  us  a  copy  of  this  interesting 
work  which  was  originally  submitted  as  a  thesis  for  the  Ph.D. 
degree  of  London  University,  and  is  now  published  by  the 
Punjab  University  in  its  Oriental  Publications  Series.  We  are 
not  generally  in  favour  of  printing  degree  theses,  which  are 
not  as  a  rule  composed  for  the  general  reader.  But  the  work 
under  review  may  well  be  regarded  as  an  exception  since  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  first  serious  attempt  to  introduce  to  the 
English-reading  public  a  mediaeval  Indian  poet  whose  literary 
work  and  versatile  genius  mark  him  out  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  personalities  in  the  literary  history  of  the  world. 
It  seems  a  pity  that  Mr.  Wahid  Mirza  should  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  trace  laboriously  the  life  of  the  poet  in  the 
labyrinth  of  the  political  history  of  the  period,  devoting  more 
than  half  of  his  moderate-sized  book  to  that  purpose.  His 
researches  begin  from  Chapter  IV,  where  he  deals  with 
Amir  Khusrau’s  works,  and  after  discussing  the  subject 
minutely  is  inclined  to  conclude  that,  notwithstanding  many 
contrary  reports  and  conjectures,  the  bulk  of  Khusrau’s  prose 

*Life  and  Works  of  Amir  Khusrau.  By  Wahid  Mirza.  Punjab  Uni¬ 
versity,  Oriental  Publications  Series.  Lahore  1935- 
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and  poetry  has  been  preserved  to  this  day  “  without  any  serious 
damage  or  decrease.”  These  works  of  Khusrau  may  be 
grouped  into  the  following  six  divisions,  according  to 
Mr.  Wahid  Mirza: — 

“  A.  The  Five  Diwans: 

(I)  Tahfat-us-Sighar.  (2)  Wastul-Hayat. 

(3)  Ghurratu’l-Kamal.  (4)  Baqiya  Naqiya. 

(5)  Nihayatu'l-Kamal. 

B.  The  Historical  poems: 

(6)  Qiran-us-Sa'dain. 

(8)  ‘Ashiqa. 

(10)  Tughluq-Namah. 

C.  The  Khamsah 

( I I )  Matlau’l-Anwar.  (12)  Shirin-o-Khusi  au. 

(13)  Aina-i-Sikandari.  (14)  Hasht  Bihisht. 

(15)  Majnun-o-Leyla. 

1).  The  Ghazliyat : 

(lb)  The  lyrical  poems  of 
Khusrau. 

E.  Prose  works : 

(17)  Tarikh-i-‘Alai  or  Kha-  (18)  Afdalul-fawaid. 

zain-ul-futuh. 

(19)  Pjaz-i-Khusrawi. 

F.  Hindi  Poetry : 

(20)  The  Khaliq  Bari  and 

other  Hindi  poems 
ascribed  to  Khusrau.” 

Three  other  works  alleged  to  be  Khusrau's,  of  which  the 
tale  of  Four  Darvishes  is  best  known  through  its  classical  Urdu 
translation,  Mr.  Wahid  Mirza  rejects  as  fictitious.  He  then 
treats  each  of  the  genuine  works  separately.  This  is  the  most 
illuminating  part  of  Mr.  Mirza’s  thesis  and  contains  an 
excellent  exposition  of  the  various  aspects  of  Khusrau’s  prose 
and  poetic  work.  An  account  of  the  Tughluq-Namah,  the  last 
historical  Mathnavi  of  Amir  Khusrau,  recently  published  by 
the  Persian  Manuscripts  Society,  Hyderabad,  has  also  been 
appended  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  The  comparative  merits 
of  Khusrau’s  lyrical  poetry — always  a  delicately  difficult 
subject  in  the  East — are  judiciously  discussed,  followed  by  a 


(7)  Miftah-ul-futuh. 
(9)  Nuh  Sipihr. 
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few  specimens  of  Ghazals  with  their  English  translation.  The 
first  of  these  is  quoted  below:  — 


-Ipj;  £  s _ ■*  Aj  jl»  oX*  I  ^ 

« aS^ v  j ^  ^  Jkj*  O^U* 

i'd-XjU  \  Y 

•(S  ^ yi  a5^ s>  I  Xj  Aj  ^ y  /  I 

-  ^  a5"  ^  j  J  4>  1^0  -  \* 

a5C^C-L^J  f-A  -  (V 

-  y  aS"  \ _ *^J\ yy»-  A*~^>-  v _ ^  O'O-ik  j3 

-  a5~"  Lf*  y^  I  J  *  J  AX—  t  J  I  _  t 

-  tfijj  AS\^Uy*'  3  Jj  !  X ^  « _j\ 

J  J^ljO^ldA^.r^SOJut^  _  \ 

-  (S  ^  yi  &  v  *xUau+  J  <*—*— 

-iSJ \zd£j^_j  I£jb  Jf^y. 

-  i£X>  j)  Af  _ k*J  6  J  L-lii  Aj  ^  j 


Translation : 

(Jealousy  ) 

Lo !  comest  thou  again  to  me. 

The  graceful  body  swaying! 

Thine  eyes  are  languid,  O  my  love, 

Where  hast  thou  been  a-maying? 

Whose  love-lorn  heart  didst  gladden  thoy? 
O  faithless  one !  be  candid  ! 

Where  didst  thou  hide  thy  moon-like  face 
As  Joseph  in  the  well  did  ? 

I  rave  for  thee,  but  heedless  thou — 

Where  hast  thou  been  a-roaming? 

Whose  heart  was  it  that  caught  new  fire 
From  yon  bright  cheeks  a-flaming? 
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Where  didst  thou  quaff  the  cup  last  eve 
Whom  didst  thou  hand  the  goblet? 

Whose  thirsty  lips  in  darkness  did 
That  life’s  own  fountain  wet? 

Who  held  thy  languid  drooping  form 
Of  musk  and  henna  scent 
In  his  fond  arms? — To  whose  behest 
Thy  wilful  nature  bent? 

Who  kissed  yon  lips — whose  hands  did  smooth 
Those  lustrous,  raven  tresses? 

Who  fondled  thee- -ah!  say  forsooth 
With  eager,  hot  caresses? 

Thy  cheek  hath  lost  its  rosy  hue 
Thine  eye  its  wonted  glow ! 

Come,  khusrau,  tell  me  who  it  was 
Her  fair  face  did  thee  show ! 


The  translation  may  not  appear  to  be  perfectly  exact — 
few  translations  of  poetry  ever  are— but  the  attempt  is  not 
altogether  futile. 

Mr.  Wahid  Mirza's  book  contains  some  doubtful  spellings 
of  names  (such  as  ‘  Barni,'  ‘Hasan  Sanjari,’  etc.),  and  the 
historical  portion  of  the  book  may  give  rise  to  minor  contro¬ 
versies,  but  these  slight  flaw's  in  no  way  spoil  the  merit  of  the 
work,  which  in  every  chapter  show's  the  industrious  research 
of  the  young  author  and  is  on  the  whole  an  important 
contribution  to  the  scanty  literature  on  mediaeval  India, 
rhc  book,  though  not  free  from  misprints,  is  neatly  printed 
in  small  type  on  art  paper  by  the  Baptist  Mission  Press, 
Calcutta,  and  may  be  had  from  the  Punjab  University. 
Lahore. 


S.  H. 


Islamic  Culture 


Some  Opinions 


“Leads  us  lo  hope  that  it  will  rank  among  the  most  prominent  publications  appearing 
in  India.’*  Journal  of  Royal  Asiatic  Society}  London. 

“It  is  a  review  that  helps  a  Western  reader  to  get  into  the  heart  of  this  religion, 
and  well  deserves  its  position  as  the  New  Hyderabad  Quarterly.  It  is  well 
printed  and  full  of  good  work.*'  London  Quarterly  Review,  London. 

“The  review  has  attained  and  maintained  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  and  icsearch 
The  earlier  numbers  show  that  Oriental  scholars  all  over  the  World  have  con* 
tributed  to  the  Review.”  The  English  Review,  London • 

"Many  interesting  and  informative  contributions  which  combine  to  make  a  journal  of 
high  literary  standard  and  advanced  knowledge  relating  to  all  forms  of  Islamic 
culture.”  The  Journal  of  Education  and  School  World »  London. 

"The  names  of  such  distinguished  authors  among  the  contributors  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  literary  excellence  of  its  contents.  It  deserves  the  support  of 
every  serious  student  of  Muslim  history,  art,  and  literature.” 

The  Asiatic  Review.  London. 

"The  Journal  is  sure  to  breathe  a  new  life  into  the  lethargic  Muslims.” 

Islamic  Review,  England 

"It  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  one  of  the  most  scholarly  periodicals  in  English  devoted  to  the 
cultural  aspects  of  Islam,  in  the  various  spheres  of  its  activities — alike  in  the  past 
and  the  present.  It  is  one  of  the  exceedingly  well-conducted  periodicals  which 
have  brought  credit  and  renown  to  periodical  literature  issued  in  India.” 

The  Hindustan  Review. 

"A  periodical  of  this  kind  in  the  English  language  ha:>  long  been  a  great  want. 
‘Islamic  Culture*  will  be  a  most  important  addition  to  Indian  periodical  literature.” 

The  Indian  Daily  Mail. 

“The  Journal  is  of  a  really  high  standard . the  get-up  is  good,  and  the  matter 

is  ex  ellent.  Hyderabad  may  well  be  proud  of  this  production.” 

The  Indian  National  Herald. 

'There  is  no  doubt  that  the  journal  will  be  occupying  an  honourable  place  in  the  list  of 
periodicals  which  save  humanity  from  stagnation.  Not  meiely  Muslims  but  every¬ 
one  interested  in  human  progress  will  find  much  food  for  study  and  thought. 

The  Bombay  Chronicle. 

"The  Journal  will  do  a  great  deal  in  bringing  Islam  into  line  with  modem  thought.  It  is 
-  -*  The  Hindu. 


tastefully  got  up.” 


"The  Magazine  is  well  edited  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  get-up  and  printing 
and  we  highly  commend  it  to  all  those  interested  in  the  subject  of  Muslim  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  culture  and  civilisation  of  the  world.’  *  The  Star. 

“In  general  get-up  and  style  the  magazine  is  on  a  par  with  its  British  contemporaries, 
but  the  choice  of  subjects  and  the  co-operation  of  brilliant  Muslim  and  non* 
Muslim  contributors,  makes  it  the  most  interesting  periodical  published  in  India- 

The  Muslim  Outlook ■ 

“Mamie  Culture  is  in  every  way  up  to  date  and  can  be  compared  with  the  first  class 
marine,  published  in  England,  France  and  Germany.  The  m„  .s^ue 

of  Its  kind. 
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“  There  is  great  need  for  such  journals  in  order  to  dispel  ignorance  and  misunderstand¬ 
ing  and  uphold  the  real  significance  and  truth  of  every  religion  and  culture.  The 
Magazine  is  very  well  printed  on  good  paper.’  The  Rangoon  Mail. 

“  A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  production  is  that  it  is  well  printed  and  carefully  ‘  read’.” 

The  Pioneer. 

“The  articles  published  are  of  varied  interest  of  literary  merit,  evincing  the  sound 
learning  and  wide  scholarship  of  the  writers  who  have  contributed  them." 

Madras  Daily  Express. 

“  ‘Islamic  Culture’  has  succeeded  in  bringing  together  some  of  the  best  writers  on  Islam. 
Its  outlook  is  broad  and  the  range  of  its  studies  wide.  The  printing  and  get-up 
leave  little  to  be  desired,  and  we  commend  the  journal  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  Islam  -  its  History,  Culture  and  Civilization."  Muslim  Review. 

“Representing  the  best  Islamic  thought  of  the  day.  To  the  Muslims  it  will  certainly  be 
invaluable  and  even  to  the  non-Muslims  it  may  be  useful  in  removing  certain 
misconceptions  about  Islam.’  United  India  and  Indian  States. 

“  Its  printing,  paper  and  get-up  is  excellent  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.” 

The  Aligarh  Mail. 

"  I  must  say  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  comprehensive  Review.  It  is  a  great  undertaking 
in  furthering  Islamic,  literature  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  render  a  unique 
service  to  Islam  and  to  all  its  ideals.”  His  Highness  the  Aga  Khan. 

“You  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  the  high  standard  which  ‘Islamic  Culture*  has 
attained."  Prof.  R.  A.  Nicholson. 


“  I  read  ‘Islamic  Culture'  with  great  interest.” 
“  Some  of  the  articles  are  very  interesting.” 

“  I  have  a  great  interest 


Sir  Theodore  M orison. 
Sir  John  Marshall. 

many  of  the  subjects  with  vhich  your  Review  deals.” 

Sir  J.  P.  Thompson. 

“  I  find  the  purpose  of  the  Review  most  interesting."  Dr.  Jobs.  Pedersen,  Copenhagen. 

“  May  I  express  my  high  appreciation  of  your  journal  and  of  the  good  work  I  am 
sure  it  is  doing >"  Capl.  C.  C.  Oxley  Brennan , 

British  Embassy  in  Japan ,  Tol^yo. 

. Your  interesting  and  attractive  review  ‘Islamic  Culture’." 

The  late  Sir  T.  W .  Arnold. 

*'  I  congratulate  you  for  the  great  success  won  by  the  ‘Islamic.  Culture’  which  represents 
the  noblest  effort  to  serve  Islam  not  only  in  India  but  all  over  the  World.” 

H.  E.  Essad  Fouad  Bey. 


I  am  sure  this  Review  in  your  hand  will  give  Hyderabad 
intellectual  world  of  Asia  and  Europe.” 


fresh  prestige  in  the 
Sir  Md.  Iqbal. 


1 . your  most  interesting  ‘Islamic  Culture  .” 

‘  I  hope  your  venture  will  be  successful.” 


Dr.  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore. 
Prof.  D.  S.  Margolioulh. 


“  Hearty  congratulations  for  the  beautiful  edition,  general  get-up  and  high  standing.” 

Dr.  Felix  Valyi. 

Ibis  magazine  is  devoting  itself  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  Mohammadan  World.” 

Carolus  Verhulst,  Holland. 


....  has  interested  me  at  the  highest  degree, 
honour  to  Indian  Scholars." 


It  is  an  enterprise  which  does  much 
Dr.  C.  Levi  Della  Vida,  Rome. 


*  This  precious  magazine  allows  me  to  follow  the  trend  of  Islamic  studies  in  India.” 

Dr.  Ign.  Kratch^ovslty,  Leningrad. 
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THE  DEVIL’S  DELUSION  OF  I  BN  AL-JAUZI 
( Continued ) 

Account  of  the  way  wherein  he  deludes  the  poets 

He  deludes  them  into  thinking  that  they  are  men  of 
learning  and  possessors  of  sagacity  which  distinguishes  them 
from  their  fellows,  and  that  He  who  favoured  them  with  this 
sagacity  is  likely  to  pardon  their  failings.  Hence  you  find 
them  “  philandering  in  every  valley  ”  of  falsehood,  slander, 
satire,  vilification  and  confession  of  atrocities.  The  mildest  of 
their  methods  is  to  eulogize  a  man,  who  fearing  that  the  poet 
may  satirize  him,  will  pay  him,  out  of  fear  or  shame  before 
the  company.  All  this  is  a  sort  of  blackmail;  and  you  may 
see  many  a  poet  and  man  of  letters  wearing  silk  without 
scruple,  and  lying  beyond  measure  in  his  eulogies;  narrating 
love-feasts  and  wine-bouts,  “  I  with  other  men  of  letters  made 
a  party  and  did  thus  and  thus.”  Such  procedure  is  far 
removed  from  “  learning  ”  ;  that  is  “  reverence  ”  towards  God 
shown  by  practising  piety. 

And  most  of  these  poets  and  men  of  letters  when  in 
straitened  circumstances  repine,  disbelieve,  and  start  finding 
fault  with  destiny,  as  in  the  following  utterance 

Although  my  ambition  may  soar  to  the  skies, 

My  luck,  buried  deep  underground,  cannot  rise; 

Full  many  a  buffet  from  fate  must  I  bear; 

How  mischievous,  fate,  how  unkind,  how  unfair! 

These  people  forget  that  their  own  misconduct  is  what 
causes  their  distress ;  they  suppose  themselves  to  be  worthy  of 
favours,  and  to  deserve  immunity  from  trial,  having  paid 
no  attention  to  their  duty  of  obeying  the  enactments  of  the 
code.  Their  sagacity  therefore  is  at  fault  in  this  negligence. 

Account  of  the  way  wherein  the  devil  deludes  the  most 
accomplished  scholars 

Certain  ambitious  people  have  acquired  all  the  sciences 
connected  with  the  code,  Qur’an,  Tradition,  Jurisprudence, 
Philology,  etc.,  and  then  been  privily  deluded  by  the  devil 
i -A 
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making  them  “  think  more  highly  of  themselves  than  they 
ought  to  think  ”  in  consequence  of  their  attainments  and  the 
services  they  have  rendered  to  their  fellows.  Some  of  them 
he  puffs  up  with  the  thought  of  the  length  of  time  they  have 
devoted  to  study,  and  recommends  indulgence  to  them,  saying 
“  How  long  is  this  labour  to  last:'  Give  your  limbs  some  rest 
from  these  arduous  occupations,  and  indulge  your  soul  in  its 
desires ;  if  some  lapse  occurs,  your  knowledge  will  avert  the 
punishment,”  dilating  on  the  superiority  of  the  learned.  If 
the  man  accepts  this,  and  yields  to  the  delusion,  he  is  lost; 
if  he  is  helped  by  God,  he  should  reply :  The  answer  to  you 
is  threefold :  one  is  that  the  superiority  of  the  learned  lies  in 
their  acting  according  to  their  knowledge ;  it  would  have  no 
sense  unless  it  were  to  be  practised.  If  I  do  not  act  in 
accordance  with  it,  I  am  like  one  who  does  not  understand 
its  purport,  and  might  be  compared  to  a  man  who  amasses 
food,  but  does  not  eat,  so  that  his  hunger  is  not  thereby  allayed. 
A  second  mode  of  reply  is  to  confront  him  with  texts  which 
censure  him  who  does  not  put  his  knowledge  into  practice, 
such  as  the  Prophet’s  saying  The  man  who  will  he  punished 
most  severely  is  a  savant  whom  God  has  not  profited  by  his 
knowledge ,  and  his  narrative  of  a  man  who  shall  be  thrown 
into  hell-iirc  and  his  bowels  gush  out,  and  who  will  say  “  I  used 
to  enjoin  right  and  not  do  it,  and  forbid  wrong  and  commit 
it.”  And  a  third  is  to  recount  to  him  the  punishment  of  those 
who  perished,  having  known  but  not  acted  by  their  knowledge, 
such  as  the  devil  and  Balaam.  And  sufficient  censure  of  the 
person  who  knows  but  does  not  act  is  to  be  found  in  the  words 
of  God  (lxii.  5)  the  like  of  an  ass  that  carries  books. 

The  devil  has  deluded  some  of  those  who  are  sound  in  both 
knowledge  and  practice  in  another  way:  he  persuades  them 
to  be  conceited  of  their  knowledge,  jealous  of  rivals,  and  to 
play  the  hypocrite  in  order  to  gain  supremacy.  Sometimes 
he  makes  them  think  that  this  is  something  which  is  their  due ; 
sometimes  he  encourages  their  desire  for  it,  which  they  do  not 
abandon  though  knowing  it  to  be  sinful.  The  remedy  for  this 
in  the  case  of  those  who  are  helped  by  God  is  to  think  carefully 
about  the  guilt  of  conceit,  jealousy,  and  hypocrisy,  and  assure 
the  mind  that  knowledge  will  not  avert  the  mischief  of  these 
acquirements.  On  the  contrary  their  punishment  will  be 
doubled,  there  being  a  double  reason  for  it.  One  who  studies 
the  biographies  of  those  ancients  who  both  knew  and  practised 
will  despise  himself  and  feel  no  pride.  Whoso  knows  God 
will  be  no  hypocrite,  and  whoso  observes  how  fate  works  as 
His  will  demands  will  feel  no  jealousy. 
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The  devil  approaches  these  people  with  a  curious  fallacy. 
There  is  nothing  wrong,  he  says,  in  your  seeking  elevation, 
since  you  are  the  representatives  of  the  Code,  and  your  object 
is  merely  to  glorify  religion  and  suppress  innovations.  Your 
giving  free  rein  to  your  tongues  concerning  those  who  arc- 
envious  of  you  is  indignation  on  behalf  of  the  code,  since  those 
persons  censure  its  supporters;  and  what  you  suppose  to  be 
hypocrisy  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  since  whosoever  among  you 
humbles  himself  and  makes  show  of  weeping  will  be  imitated 
by  people,  just  as  they  imitate  a  physician  who  practises 
cautery  on  himself  more  than  one  who  merely  prescribes  it. 

This  delusion  can  be  thus  dispelled.  If  some  other 
member  of  their  class  were  to  claim  superiority  over  another 
and  take  a  higher  place  in  the  assembly,  or  were  to  be 
slandered  by  an  envious  person,  this  savant  would  not 
feel  as  indignant  as  he  would  in  his  own  case  even  if 
the  victim  were  a  representative  of  the  code,  so  that 
it  would  be  known  that  his  anger  was  not  on  his  own 
account  but  on  that  of  the  code.  As  for  hypocrisy,  that  is 
inexcusable  in  all  cases,  and  is  unsuitable  as  a  means  of 
conversion.  Ayyub  al-Sakhtiyani*  used  to  sweat  when  he 
repeated  a  Tradition,  but  would  wipe  his  face,  and  say :  what 
a  bad  cold  I  have !  Further  “  acts  arc  to  be  judged  by  the 
intentions,”  and  critics  have  sharp  eyes.  Now  many  a  man 
who  will  not  himself  slander  Muslims  will  rejoice  in  his  heart 
when  they  arc  slandered  in  his  presence,  incurring  threefold 
guilt  thereby  :  first  by  his  rejoicing,  since  this  was  what  caused 
the  slanderer  to  commit  the  offence ;  secondly  by  his  taking 
pleasure  in  the  maligning  of  Muslims ;  and  thirdly  by  not 
remonstrating. 

The  devil  has  yet  further  deluded  these  experts,  who  stay 
up  all  night  and  labour  all  day  in  the  composition  of  learned 
works,  by  making  them  suppose  that  the  object  is  the 
propagation  of  the  faith.  Their  secret  object  is  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  their  own  fame,  increase  of  reputation,  supremacy 
and  the  attraction  of  students  from  all  regions  to  the  writer. 

The  delusion  can  be  thus  dispelled.  If  one  of  these 
students  were  to  desert  the  writer  for  someone  more  learned 
than  he,  this  would  annoy  the  former ;  and  this  is  no  character¬ 
istic  of  a  sincere  teacher,  for  the  sincere  teacher  should  be  like 
a  physician,  who  treats  patients  for  God  Almighty’s  sake,  and 
rejoices  if  a  patient  be  cured  by  some  other  physician.  We 
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mentioned  up  above  the  Tradition  of  Ibn  Abi  Laila,  which 
we  will  repeat  here  with  a  different  chain  of  authorities  going 
back  to  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  his  son.  He  said :  I  have  been 
contemporary  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  Prophet’s 
Companions,  of  the  Helpers,  and  there  was  not  one  of  them 
but  if  asked  about  any  matter  would  have  wished  that  one  of 
his  brethren  would  have  answered  for  him ;  and  likewise  with 
the  reporting  of  Traditions. 

Now  the  experts  at  times  escape  the  delusions  of  the  devil 
which  are  known  among  them,  and  such  as  he  conceals;  to 
such  a  man  the  devil  says :  Never  have  I  met  your  like !  How 
well  you  know  my  coming  in  and  my  going  out! — If  the  man 
accepts  this,  he  is  ruined  by  his  conceit ;  if  he  declines  to  accept 
it,  he  escapes.  Al-.Sari  al-Saqati  said :  Were  a  man  to  enter 
a  garden  containing  all  the  trees  created  by  God,  with  all  the 
birds  created  by  God  perched  on  them,  and  every  bird  to 
address  him  in  his  language,  saying  “  Peace  upon  thee,  O  saint 
of  God,”  and  he  were  to  acquiesce,  he  would  be  a  prisoner  in 
their  hands.- — God  is  the  guide,  there  is  no  God  but  He! 

Section  VII  -dealing  with  the  way  wherein  the  devil  deludes 
governors  and  sovereigns 

He  deludes  them  in  numerous  ways  of  which  we  shall 
mention  the  chief  categories.  The  first  is  making  them 
suppose  that  God  loves  them,  and  were  it  not  for  that,  He 
would  not  have  given  such  a  man  His  office  or  made  him  His 
deputy  over  His  servants.— This  delusion  is  to  be  dispelled  by 
the  consideration  that  if  they  are  His  deputies  in  reality,  they 
had  better  judge  in  accordance  with  His  code,  and  follow  His 
pleasure.  In  that  case  He  will  love  them  for  their  obedience. 
As  for  the  titles  king  and  sovereign,  they  have  been  given  by 
God  to  many  whom  He  hates,  as  indeed  He  has  bestowed 
worldly  prosperity  on  many  on  whom  He  would  not  look ;  to 
a  number  of  such  persons  He  has  given  authority  over  saintly 
and  pious  men,  whom  they  have  murdered  and  to  whom  they 
have  done  violence.  Such  a  gift,  however,  is  not  for  their 
benefit,  but  for  their  disadvantage;  this  being  a  case  of  the 
text  (iii.  172)  We  only  give  them  respite  that  they  may 
increase  in  guilt.  The  second  is  his  telling  them  that  govern¬ 
ment  requires  awe,  so  that  they  become  too  proud  to  seek 
knowledge  and  make  assessors  of  the  learned,  so  as  to  act  by 
their  advice  and  be  instructed  in  religion.  Now  it  is  well 
known  that  a  man’s  nature  borrows  from  the  qualities  of  his 
associates,  and  when  men  mix  with  those  whose  preference 
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is  for  worldly  prosperity  and  who  are  ignorant  of  the  code, 
their  natures  will  borrow  these  people’s  qualities  in  addition 
to  what  they  already  possess  of  the  like,  and  will  disapprove 
of  all  that  opposes  such  or  warns  therefrom ;  and  this  leads  to 
ruin. — The  third  is  his  making  them  afraid  of  enemies,  and 
bidding  them  screen  themselves  securely  so  that  complainants 
can  have  no  access  to  them,  and  official  appointed  to  remedy 
injustices  can  neglect  his  duties.  Abu  Maryam  al-Asadi*  has 
reported  the  following  Tradition  of  the  Prophet:  Whenever, 
he  said,  a  man  whom  God  has  put  in  charge  of  Muslim 
business  screens  himself  from  attending  to  their  wants  God 
will  screen  Himself  from  attending  to  that  man’s  wants,  needs, 
or  distress. — The  fourth  is  getting  them  to  put  in  office 
unsuitable,  ignorant,  and  ungodly  persons.  The  injuries 
which  these  officials  inflict  on  people  cause  their  curses  to  fall 
on  the  sovereign.  Further  the  devil  gives  them  illicit  profits 
out  of  illegal  sales  and  the  infliction  of  punishment  on  innocent 
individuals.  They  suppose  that  they  can  free  themselves  from 
responsibility  with  God  for  what  they  have  put  on  the  neck  of 
the  deputy.  They  are  mistaken.  If  the  minister  of  Alms 
appoints  rogues  to  distribute  them,  and  they  cheat,  he  has  to 
make  their  defalcation  good. — The  fifth  is  his  persuading  them 
to  act  arbitrarily,  amputating  hands  which  the  law  does  not 
permit  to  be  amputated,  and  executing  persons  who  ought  not 
to  be  executed.  He  makes  them  fancy  that  this  is  politic; 
the  underlying  idea  being  that  the  sacred  code  is  imperfect, 
and  requires  supplementing,  so  that  we  are  to  supplement  it 
according  to  our  own  views. 

This  is  indeed  the  worst  of  delusions;  for  the  code  is  a 
divine  polity,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  there  can  occur 
in  God’s  polity  any  flaw  which  it  needs  human  polity  to 
remedy.  God  says  (vi.  38)  We  have  neglected  nothing  in  the 
Book  and  (xiii.  41 )  there  is  none  that  can  rebut  His  judgment. 
Hence  one  who  claims  to  be  politic  claims  that  there  is  some 
flaw  in  the  code.  We  have  been  told  how  ‘Adud  al-daulah 
was  attached  to  a  slave-girl,  and  finding  that  she  occupied 
his  mind,  he  ordered  that  she  should  be  drowned  lest  she 
divert  his  mind  from  managing  his  realm.  This  is  sheer  mad¬ 
ness,  since  it  is  unlawful  to  put  a  Muslim  to  death  save  for  a 
crime.  His  belief  that  such  an  act  was  lawful  was  infidelity ; 
but  if  he  believed  it  to  be  unlawful,  only  thought  it  advantage¬ 
ous,  then  there  is  no  advantage  in  what  is  contrary  to  the  code. 


*His  name  was  ‘Abdallah  b.  Ziyad. 
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The  sixth  is  his  persuading  them  to  be  lavish  with  money, 
supposing  it  to  be  under  their  control. — This  delusion  can  be 
dispelled  by  the  observation  that  such  control  is  withdrawn 
from  a  man  who  is  extravagant  with  his  own  property:  how 
much  more  must  this  be  the  case  with  one  who  is  hired  to  look 
after  other  people’s  property !  Only  such  amount  of  the 
money  is  his  as  is  in  proportion  to  his  work ;  he  has  no  right 
to  squander.  Ibn  ‘Aqil  said :  it  is  recorded  that  Hammad  the 
Reciter  repeated  some  verses  to  al-Walid  b.  Yazid,  who  gave 
him  50,000  dirhems  and  two  slave-girls ;  this,  he  observes,  is 
recorded  by  way  of  praise,  but  it  is  in  fact  a  serious  charge ; 
for  it  means  squandering  the  treasure  of  the  Muslims. 
The  devil  further  persuades  some  to  withhold  from  the 
deserving  their  due,  and  this  is  as  bad  as  squandering. 

The  seventh  is  to  suggest  to  them  that  they  may  indulge 
in  offences,  deluding  them  with  the  idea  that  their  protection 
of  the  roads  and  making  the  country  safe  w'ill  avert  punish¬ 
ment  from  them.  The  reply  to  this  is  to  tell  them  that 
they  have  been  put  in  authority  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
the  country  and  making  the  roads  safe,  and  these  are  duties 
incumbent  upon  them ;  the  offences  wherein  they  indulge  are 
illicit  and  their  discharge  of  their  duty  will  not  avert 
punishment. 

The  eighth  is  to  delude  most  of  them  with  the  consideration 
that  such  a  one  has  discharged  his  duty  inasmuch  as  things  are 
superficially  right ;  whereas  if  he  were  to  scrutinize  he  would 
find  that  there  w'as  much  disorder.  It  is  recorded  of  al-Qasim 
b.  Talhah  b.  Muhammad  that  he  said :  I  observed  how  the 
vizier  ‘ Ali  b.  ‘Isa  set  a  salaried  official  over  the  Melon  House,1 
his  business  being  to  go  round  the  dealers  in  grapes ;  if  a  man 
bought  a  basket  of  grapes  suitable  for  wine,  he  was  not  to 
interfere  with  him ;  but  if  he  bought  two  or  more,  he  was  to 
throw  salt  over  them,  that  it  might  not  be  possible  for  the  man 
to  make  them  into  wine.  Further,  he  says:  I  have  witnessed 
sovereigns  forbidding  astrologers  to  sit  in  the  streets  so  that 
the  practice  of’ acting  by  the  stars  might  not  spread.  I  have 
also  known  the  army  to  be  without  a  single  beardless  boy  with 
tresses  until  Bachkam  the  foreigner2  appeared. 

The  ninth  is  to  persuade  them  to  procure  money  and 
extort  it  by  violent  scourging,  confiscating  all  the  possessions 

(1)  Near  where  the  Tabik  Canal  joined  the  Nahr  ‘Isa  was  the 
building  known  as  the  “  Melon  House”  (Le  Strange,  Baghdad,  p.  85). 

(2)  For  an  account  of  this  person,  see  Index  to  the  Eclipse. 
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of  the  dishonest  officials  and  making  them  swear  that  there  is 
nothing  more.  We  have  been  told  how  ‘Umar  b.  ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz  received  a  letter  from  a  retainer  to  the  effect  that 
certain  persons  had  embezzled  the  money  of  Allah,  and  that 
he  could  not  make  them  disgorge  except  by  the  infliction  of 
torture;  and  the  Caliph  wrote  him:  I  prefer  that  they  should 
meet  Allah  with  their  dishonesty  to  my  meeting  Him  with 
their  blood. 

The  tenth  is  to  suggest  to  them  to  give  alms  after 
plundering,  telling  them  that  a  dirhem  given  in  alms  wipes 
away  the  guilt  of  ten  obtained  by  plundering.  This  is  absurd, 
for  the  guilt  of  the  robbery  endures,  whereas  the  dirhem  given 
in  alms  will  not  be  accepted  if  it  be  obtained  by  robbery, 
whilst  if  it  be  obtained  from  a  lawful  source  it  will  not  avert 
the  guilt  of  robbery,  since  the  gift  to  a  poor  man  will  not 
invalidate  the  other  man’s  right. 

The  eleventh  is  to  encourage  them  while  persisting  in  their 
iniquities  to  visit  saintly  men  and  implore  their  prayers,  and 
make  them  think  that  this  will  lighten  their  guilt.  This  good 
act  will  not  cancel  the  other  bad  act;  Mani‘’  said:  A  trader 
passed  by  a  tithe-collector,  and  an  embargo  was  put  on  his 
vessel.  The  trader  went  to  Malik  b.  Dinar2  and  informed 
him  about  this.  Malik  arose  and  went  with  him  to  the  tithe- 
collector.  When  the  people  saw  Malik,  they  said  to  him:  O 
Abu  Yahya,  why  did  you  not  send  some  to  us  about  your 
business  ?  He  said :  My  business  is  that  you  should  release 
this  man’s  vessel. — They  said:  We  have  done  so. — Now  they 
had  an  urn  into  which  they  put  the  dirhems  which  collected 
from  the  traders.  They  asked  Malik  to  pray  for  them.  He 
said:  You  had  better  tell  the  urn  to  pray  for  you;  How  can 
f  pray  for  you  when  a  thousand  others  are  calling  down  curses 
upon  you?  Do  you  suppose  one  man’s  prayer  will  be 
answered,  and  those  of  a  thousand  receive  no  answer  ? 

The  twelfth  is  in  the  case  of  officials  who  are  in  the  service 
of  a  superior,  and  do  wrong  when  they  are  commanded  to  do 
it,  for  the  devil  to  delude  them  with  the  idea  that  the  guilt 
falls  not  on  them  but  on  their  superior.  This  is  false,  since 
such  a  person  aids  in  wrongdoing  and  whosoever  assists  trans¬ 
gression  is  himself  a  transgressor.  For  the  Prophet  cursed  ten 
persons  in  the  matter  of  wine,  and  cursed  the  taker  of  usury, 
the  man  who  lets  him  take  it,  and  those  who  witness  the  act. 

(1)  Probably  Mani‘  b.  Majid  b.  Matar  (Lisan  al-Mizan) . 

(2)  Died  123. 
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To  this  category  belongs  collecting  taxes  for  a  superior  who, 
it  has  known,  will  squander  and  embezzle.  For  this  too  is  a 
case  of  giving  help  in  wrongdoing.  It  is  recorded  that  Ja‘far 
b.  Sulaiman1  said :  I  heard  Malik  b.  Dinar  say :  It  is  sufficient 
dishonesty  for  a  man  to  be  the  trusted  agent  of  one  who  is 
dishonest.  It  is  God  who  guides  us  to  the  truth. 

Section  VIII — Account  of  the  way  wherein  the  devil  deludes 
devotees  in  their  devotions 

You  should  know  that  the  widest  doorway  whereby  the 
devil  enters  is  ignorance.  He  can  get  at  the  ignorant  with 
impunity ;  at  the  learned  only  with  difficulty.  The  devil  has 
deluded  many  devotees  by  reason  of  their  lack  of  knowledge, 
since  most  of  them  are  occupied  with  their  devotion  and  have 
acquired  no  profound  knowledge.  Rabi‘  b.  Kuthaim2  said: 
Study  jurisprudence,  and  then  become  an  anchorite. 

His  first  delusion  is  the  idea  that  devotion  is  superior  to 
knowledge,  whereas  knowledge  is  more  excellent  than  works 
of  supererogation.  He  puts  into  their  minds  that  the  object  of 
learning  is  work,  and  the  only  work  which  they  know  is  what 
is  done  with  the  limbs  of  the  body,  being  unaware  that  work 
is  the  work  of  the  heart,  and  that  the  work  of  the  heart  is 
superior  to  the  work  of  the  limbs.  Mutarrif  b.  ‘Abd-allah1 
said:  excellence  in  knowledge  is  better  than  excellence  in 
devoutness:  Yusuf  b.  As  bat1  said:  one  chapter  of  knowledge 
learned  is  better  than  seventy  raids.  Al-Mu‘afa  b.  ‘Imran5 
said:  The  writing  out  of  a  single  Tradition  is  to  my  mind 
preferable  to  a  whole  night  spent  in  prayer. 

Now  I  observe  that  these  people  having  suffered  this 
delusion,  causing  them  to  prefer  acts  of  devotion  with  their 
limbs  to  knowledge,  the  devil  was  enabled  to  delude  them  in 
various  forms  of  devotion. 

( Passage  unsuitable  for  translation .) 

Account  of  his  delusions  in  the  matter  of  ablution 

There  are  some  whom  he  deludes  in  the  matter  of 
intention,  and  you  will  see  such  a  person  say  “  the  filth  has 
been  removed,  after  which  he  will  say  “  prayer  is  per¬ 
missible,”  and  then  after  that  he  will  say  “  I  will  remove  the 

( 1 )  Al-Duba'i :  died  1 78. 

(2)  Died  61. 

(3)  I37—2I4- 

(4)  Died  195. 

(5)  Al-Zihri  al-Himyari.  Among  the  Shaikhs  of  Malik  b.  Anas. 
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filth.”  Now  the  source  of  this  delusion  is  ignorance  of  the 
code;  for  intention  is  in  the  heart  not  in  the  utterance,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  take  the  trouble  of  uttering,  and  further 
there  is  no  sense  in  repeating  the  utterance.  There  arc  some 
whom  he  deludes  by  examination  of  the  water  used  for 
ablution,  saying  to  such  a  person  How  do  you  know  that  it  is 
clean? — making  all  sorts  of  improbable  suggestions  about  it. 
He  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  the  code  that 
purity  is  the  essence  of  water,  and  an  essential  quality  is  not 
to  be  rejected  for  a  possibility.  Some  are  deluded  into  using 
a  quantity  of  water,  to  which  there  are  four  objections ;  waste 
of  water :  frittering  away  invaluable  life  over  what  is  neither 
necessary  nor  commendable ;  encroaching  on  the  law,  since 
such  a  person  is  not  satisfied  with  the  small  amount  of  water 
which  satisfies  the  law ;  entering  on  a  course  forbidden  by  the 
law,  by  exceeding  the  three  washings  of  the  hands.  Often¬ 
times  such  a  person  takes  so  long  over  his  ablution  that  he 
misses  the  prayer  time  or  its  commencement,  which  is  of 
prime  importance,  or  misses  public  prayer. 

(Rest  of  this  section  omitted.) 

Account  of  the  way  wherein  he  deludes  them  in  the  call 

to  prayer 

A  case  of  this  is  intoning  the  Call ;  Malik  b.  Anas  and  other 
men  of  learning  disapproved  of  this  practice  exceedingly, 
because  it  removes  the  Call  from  being  a  reverential  per¬ 
formance  to  resemble  singing.  Another  case  of  it  is  their 
mixing  the  Call  to  the  morning  prayer  with  exhortations, 
praises,  and  homilies,  inserting  it  in  between.  Learned  men 
have  disapproved  of  all  additions  to  the  Call.  We  have  seen 
people  mount  the  minaret  at  night  and  exhort  or  preach. 
Some  read  Surahs  of  the  Qur’an  in  a  loud  voice,  interfering 
with  people’s  sleep,  and  confusing  the  reading  of  those  who 
keep  vigil.  All  these  practices  are  reprehensible. 

Account  of  the  way  wherein  he  confuses  them  in  prayer 

A  case  of  this  is  his  deluding  them  in  the  matter  of  the 
clothes  with  which  they  cover  themselves;  you  will  see  one 
of  them  wash  a  clean  garment  a  number  of  times,  and  wash 
it  after  a  Muslim  has  touched  it.  Some  of  them  wash  their 
garments  in  the  Tigris,  thinking  that  washing  them  at  home 
is  insufficient.  Some  of  them  plunge  the  garment  into  the 
well,  as  do  the  Jews;  the  Prophet’s  Companions  did  not  do 
these  things:  indeed  they  prayed  in  Persian  clothes,  when 
they  conquered  the  country,  and  made  use  of  the  Persian 
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mats  and  wearing  apparel.  Some  of  the  misguided  sprinkle 
water  over  the  garment  and  wash  the  whole  of  it,  which 
sometimes  makes  them  late  for  public  worship.  Some  of  them 
neglect  public  worship  because  of  a  little  rain,  which  they  fear 
may  drip  on  their  clothes. 

Let  not  any  one  suppose  that  1  object  to  cleanliness  and 
decency ;  only  excess  which  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  code 
and  involves  waste  of  time  is  what  I  forbid. 

Another  case  is  his  deluding  them  in  the  matter  of  inten¬ 
tion  in  prayer.  One  of  them  says :  I  will  make  such  and  such 
a  prayer,  and  presently  repeat  this,  thinking  that  he  has 
lessened  his  intention,  whereas  intention  is  not  lessened  by  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  wording.  One  of  them  says  Allahu 
Akbar,  then  cancels  it,  and  when  the  Imam  makes  an  inclina¬ 
tion,  this  deluded  person  says  the  words  and  makes  inclination 
simultaneously ;  I  should  like  to  know  what  has  produced  the 
intention  at  the  latter  rather  than  at  the  former  time,  unless 
it  be  that  the  devil  wishes  the  man  to  miss  the  advantage.* 
There  are  deluded  people  who  swear  “  By  Allah  I  will  not  say 
Allahu  Akbar  except  this  time”;  and  some  who  swear  with 
the  sanction  of  loss  of  property  and  divorce.  All  these  are 
delusions  of  the  devil.  The  code  is  liberal,  easy,  and  free  from 
these  afflictions.  Neither  the  Prophet  nor  his  Companions 
practised  anything  of  the  sort.  We  have  been  told  that 
Abu  llazim  once  entered  the  mosque  when  the  devil  suggested 
to  him  that  he  was  about  to  pray  without  ablution.  He  said : 
You  are  not  as  careful  of  my  interests  as  that! 

The  illusion  is  thus  to  be  dispelled.  Let  it  be  said  to  the 
victim  of  it:  If  what  you  want  is  to  produce  the  intention, 
such  intention  is  already  present,  since  you  are  about  to 
perform  a  religious  obligation,  and  that  is  an  intention;  and 
the  seat  of  intention  is  the  heart,  not  the  utterance,  so  the 
utterance  is  unnecessary.  Further  you  have  utterd  it  in  a 
sound  state,  so  why  repeat  it  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  you  have 
lost  the  memory  of  what  you  have  said?  That  indeed  would 
be  unsoundness.  ' 

A  certain  shaikh  told  me  a  strange  story  about  Ibn  ‘Aqil. 
He  was  met  by  a  man  who  said :  I  wash  a  member  of  my  body 
and  say  that  I  have  not  washed  it ;  and  I  utter  Allahu  Akbar, 
and  say  that  I  have  not  uttered  it. — Ibn  ‘Aqil  said  to  him: 
Omit  to  pray  as  it  is  not  incumbent  on  you. — Some  people 
said  to  Ibn  ‘Aqil:  How  can  you  say  this? — He  said  to  them; 


♦Of  earlier  utterance. 
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The  Prophet  said  “  The  pen*  is  withdrawn  from  a  madman 
till  he  recover.”  A  man  who  utters  Allahu  Akbar ,  and  then 
says  he  has  not  uttered  it  is  not  sane,  and  prayer  is  not 
incumbent  on  the  insane. 

I  would  observe  that  you  are  to  know  that  the  cause  of 
such  delusion  about  intention  in  prayer  is  mental  disease  and 
ignorance  of  the  code.  It  is  certain  that  a  man  would  be 
thought  to  be  of  unsound  mind  if  when  he  rose  up  in  honour 
of  a  learned  visitor  he  were  to  say  “  I  am  going  to  stand  up 
as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  visit  of  this  scholar  on  account  of 
his  learning,”  coming  forward  to  greet  him,  because  the  man 
must  have  had  the  notion  in  his  mind  from  the  time  when  he 
saw  the  scholar.  Similarly  a  man’s  rising  to  pray  in  order 
to  perform  his  religious  obligation  is  a  notion  which  takes  shape 
in  his  mind  in  a  single  moment  which  takes  no  time ;  time  is 
only  taken  by  the  stringing  of  these  words,  which  are  not 
obligatory;  the  delusion  is  mere  ignorance.  Further  the 
deluded  person  forces  himself  to  produce  in  his  mind  the  ideas 
of  purity,  performance,  and  obligation,  all  at  once  in  separate 
utterances  which  he  reads — and  this  is  impossible.  Were  he 
to  undertake  the  like  in  the  matter  of  rising  up  before  the 
scholar  he  could  not  do  it.  The  man  who  knows  this  knows 
intention.  Further  it  is  permissible  to  prefix  it  with  a  brief 
interval  to  the  utterance  Allahu  Akbar  provided  the  man  does 
not  cancel  it ;  why  then  take  such  trouble  to  attach  it  to  that 
utterance,  since,  if  the  man  make  it  and  does  not  cancel  it,  he 
has  practically  attached  it  to  that  utterance?  Musawwir  is 
reported  to  have  said:  Ma‘n  b.  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  showed  me 
a  document  which  he  swore  was  in  the  script  of  his  father, 
containing  the  words:  *  Abdallah  said:  “  By  him  than  whom 
there  is  no  other  God  I  have  never  seen  any  one  more  vehement 
against  the  prolix  than  the  Prophet,  nor  any  one  after  him 
more  afraid  on  their  account  than  Abu  Bakr;  and  I  think 
‘Umar  was  more  afraid  on  their  account  than  any  one  in  the 
world.” 

There  are  some  deluded  persons  who  after  making  sincere 
intention  and  uttering  Allahu  Akbar  are  careless  about  the 
rest  of  the  prayer  as  though  that  utterance  were  the  sole 
purpose  of  the  ceremony.  This  delusion  may  be  dispelled  by 
the  thought  that  the  purpose  of  that  utterance  is  to  enter  into 
worship.  How  then  may  worship  be  neglected  when  it  is  the 
dwelling,  the  man  contenting  himself  with  taking  care  tp 
guard  the  door? 

*i.e.,  that  of  the  recording  angel. 
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Certain  deluded  persons  are  satisfied  with  uttering  the 
formula  Allahu  Akbar  behind  the  Imam  when  the  inclination 
is  not  quite  complete,  and  then  start  afresh  and  utter  the 
formula  of  “  taking  refuge  ”  after  which  the  Imam  makes  the 
inclination.  This  too  is  a  delusion ;  for  the  fresh  start  and  the 
formula  of  taking  refuge  are  enactments  of  the  Sunnah, 
whereas  that  which  he  neglects,  viz.,  the  recitation  of  the 
Fatihah,  is  according  to  a  number  of  learned  men  obligatory; 
when  an  enactment  of  the  Sunnah  should  not  be  preferred 
to  it. 

I  may  observe  that  in  my  youth  I  used  to  pray  behind  our 
master  the  jurist  al-Dinawari,  who  once  saw  me  do  this;  he 
said  to  me :  My  boy,  the  jurists  differ  as  to  the  obligation  of 
reciting  the  Fatihah  behind  an  Imam,  but  they  do  not  differ 
about  the  starting  formula  being  a  Sunnah ;  so  pay  attention  to 
what  is  obligatory  and  omit  the  Sunnahs. 

The  devil  has  further  deluded  various  people  who  have 
neglected  many  Sunnahs  owing  to  fancies  which  have  occurred 
to  them.  Some  would  keep  back  from  the  front  row,  such 
a  man  saying  that  his  intention  was  proximity  of  heart ;  some¬ 
one  would  not  let  one  hand  down  on  the  other  in  prayer, 
saying  “  I  am  unwilling  to  make  a  display  of  humility  which  is 
not  in  my  heart.”  These  two  proceedings  have  been  told  us 
of  certain  saints.  It  must  have  been  due  to  want  of  knowl¬ 
edge;  in  the  Sahih  of  Muslim  there  is  a  Tradition  that 
according  to  Abu  Hurairah  the  Prophet  said:  If  men  only 
knew  the  value  of  the  Call  to  prayer  and  the  front  row,  and 
found  no  other  way  to  get  into  it,  they  would  draw  lots  for  it. 
And  among  the  Traditions  of  Abu  Hurairah  found  only  in 
Muslim  there  is  this :  The  best  row  is  the  front,  and  the  worst 
is  the  back.  As  for  putting  one  hand  on  the  other,  this  is  a 
Sunnah.  Abu  Dawud  in  his  Sunnn  records  that  Ibn  Zubair 
said :  Placing  hand  upon  hand  is  of  the  Sunnah.  Also 
that  Ibn  Mas‘ud  used  to  pray  putting  his  left  hand  on  his 
right,  but  the  Prophet  seeing  him  do  this  placed  the  right 
hand  on  the  left.' 

I  will  state  my  objection  to  the  man  who  says  he  meant 
nearness  of  heart  and  will  not  put  one  hand  on  the  other, 
however  great  a  man  he  may  be.  It  is  the  code  which 
objects,  not  we;  someone  said  to  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal  that 
Ibn  al-Mubarak*  said  so  and  so :  Ahmad  replied  that  Ibn  al- 
Mubarak  had  not  descended  from  heaven.  Someone  quoted 


His  name  was  Abdallah. 
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to  him  Ibrahim  b.  Adham,1  and  he  said:  You  have  brought 
me  evidences  of  the  Way;  what  you  should  produce  is  the 
Original.2  This  ought  not  to  be  neglected  for  the  saying  of 
someone  for  whom  there  is  personal  respect.  For  the  code 
is  greater,  and  mistaken  interpretation  may  become  current.— 
It  is,  however,  possible  that  he  had  not  heard  the  Tradition. 

The  devil  has  further  deluded  certain  persons  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  letters  in  their  prayers.  You  may  see 
a  man  saying  the  word  al-hamd  (praise)  twice ;  such  repetition 
is  a  transgression  of  the  proper  practice  in  prayer.  Sometimes 
he  deludes  people  in  the  doubling  of  a  consonant,  or  in  the 
pronunciation  of  the  word  maghdub  (in  the  phrase  “  against 
whom  there  is  anger  ”)  ;  I  have  known  people  to  pronounce  it 
rnaghsub  owing  to  the  stress  which  they  put  on  the  dad ;  what 
is  wanted  is  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  letter,  nothing 
more.  The  devil  gets  them  away  from  correctness  by  an 
increase  of  effort,  and  distracts  them  from  understanding  what 
they  recite  by  over-attention  to  the  letters.  All  this  is  his 
delusion.  It  is  recorded  that  Sa‘id  b.  ‘Abd  al-Rahman 
reported  that  Abu’l-‘Amya3 4  had  been  told  by  Sahl  b.  Abi 
Umamah*  as  follows.  He  and  his  son  visited  Anas  b.  Malik 
when  he  was  performing  an  abbreviated  prayer  like  that  of  a 
traveller,  and  said  to  him :  God  have  mercy  on  you,  do  you 
regard  this  as  the  prescribed  prayer?  Is  it  the  Prophet’s 
prayer  or  an  additional  act  of  worship? — He  said:  It  is  the 
Prophet’s  prayer;  any  mistake  I  may  have  made  is  uninten¬ 
tional.  The  Prophet  used  to  say :  Do  not  make  things  difficult 
for  yourselves  lest  God  make  them  difficult  for  you.  This 
happened  to  certain  people,  of  whom  the  relics  are  in  the  cells 
and  the  monasteries.  Monkery  which  they  invented,  and 
which  We  had  not  prescribed  for  them  (lvii.  27) . — Among  the 
Traditions  of  ‘Uthman  b.  al-‘As  found  only  in  Muslim  there  is 
the  following:  I  said  to  the  Prophet  “  Truly  the  devil  comes 
between  me  and  my  prayer  and  confuses  my  recitation.” 
The  Prophet  said :  “  That  is  a  demon  called  Khanzab. 
When  you  perceive  him,  ask  God’s  protection  from  him  three 
times,  and  spit  on  your  left.”  I  did  so,  and  God  removed  him 
from  me. 

( 1 )  Famous  ascetic. 

(2)  By  evidences  of  the  Way  he  probably  means  proofs  belonging  to 
a  particular  discipline. 

(3)  His  father. 

(4)  Abu  Umamah’s  name  was  Sahl  b.  Hunaif. 
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The  devil  has  further  deluded  a  number  of  ignorant 
devotees  into  thinking  that  devotion  consists  merely  in  standing 
and  squatting.  They  are  sedulous  in  these  performances, 
knowing  no  better.  I  have  noticed  how  a  number  of  people 
say  the  salam  when  the  Imam  says  it,  although  they  have  not 
finished  reciting  the  obligatory  confession  of  faith;  that 
obligation  cannot  be  borne  vicariously  by  the  Imam.  He  has 
deluded  others  into  prolonging  the  prayer  and  increasing  the 
recitation  while  neglecting  what  the  Sunnah  has  prescribed 
in  the  prayer,  and  perpetrating  what  is  disapproved  therein. 
I  once  visited  a  devotee  who  was  uttering  a  non-obligatory 
prayer  in  the  daytime,  and  reciting  aloud.  I  said  to  him: 
The  Sunnahs  ought  not  to  be  neglected  because  you  stay 
awake  at  night,  so  when  sleep  overcomes  you,  sleep,  for  your 
soul  has  certain  rights  over  you.  Buraidah*  is  recorded  to 
have  said :  The  Prophet  said :  If  a  man  recites  aloud  in  the 
daytime,  fling  dung  at  him. 

The  devil  has  deluded  a  number  of  devotees  into  praying 
much  in  the  night,  some  of  them  staying  awake  the  whole 
night,  taking  more  pleasure  in  staying  up  and  praying  at 
midday  than  in  performing  the  prescribed  devotions;  only 
such  a  person  may  fall  asleep  a  little  before  dawn,  and  so 
miss  the  prescribed  prayer.  Or  he  may  get  up  and  make 
ready  for  it  but  miss  the  assembly,  or  feel  lazy  in  the  morning 
and  unable  to  earn  for  his  family.  I  saw  a  devout  shaikh 
named  Hussain  al-Qazwini  walking  for  much  of  the  day  in  the 
Mosque  of  al-Mansur.  I  asked  him  why  he  walked,  and  he 
said  it  was  in  order  not  to  fall  asleep.  I  said:  This  is 
ignorance  of  what  is  demanded  by  the  code  and  the  reason. 
As  for  the  code — the  Prophet  said  “  Your  soul  has  certain 
rights  over  you  ”  so  go  to  sleep.  He  used  also  to  say :  Go 
gently,  for  if  any  one  treats  this  religion  with  violence,  it  will 
overcome  him.— It  is  recorded  that  Anas  b.  Malik  said :  The 
Prophet  entered  the  Mosque  one  day  and  noticed  a  rope 
stretched  between  two  pillars.  He  asked  what  is  this?  He 
was  told  that  it  was  for  Zainab ;  she  was  praying,  and  could 
take  hold  of  it  when  she  felt  lazy  or  faint.  He  bade  them 
loosen  it ;  and  he  said  :  Let  any  one  of  you  pray  when  he  feels 
vigorous,  and  if  he  feel  weak  or  faint,  let  him  squat.  ‘A’ishah 
is  recorded  to  have  said :  The  Prophet  said :  If  one  of  you 
dozes,  let  him  lie  down  till  his  sleep  passes  from  him ;  for  if  he 
were  to  pray  while  dozing,  he  might  start  asking  for  forgiveness 
and  revile  himself. 


*Died  63. 
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I  may  observe  that  this  is  a  genuine  Tradition,  recorded 
by  Bukhari  and  Muslim,  whereas  the  previous  one  is  found 
only  in  Muslim. 

As  for  the  intelligence :  since  sleep  renovotes  the  powers 
which  are  tired  out  by  wakefulness,  if  a  man  keeps  it  oil  at  the 
time  when  he  needs  it,  it  affects  both  his  body  and  his  mind ; 
so  we  ask  God  to  protect  us  from  ignorance.  If  any  one  say : 
You  have  reported  to  us  that  a  number  of  the  ancients  used 
to  stay  awake  all  night:  the  reply  is  that  those  persons 
gradually  acquired  the  capacity  to  do  so,  and  could  be  sure 
of  attending  public  prayer  at  dawn.  Further  they  used  to  get 
help  from  a  siesta  and  from  paucity  of  food.  Hence  they 
could  do  this  without  harm.  In  addition  we  have  no  record 
that  the  Prophet  ever  kept  awake  for  a  whole  night,  taking 
no  sleep  therein;  and  his  is  the  practice  which  should  be 
followed. 

The  devil  has  deluded  several  of  those  who  keep  vigil  into 
talking  about  it  in  the  daytime.  Such  a  man  will  say: 
A  certain  muedhdhin  uttered  the  Call  to  prayer  at  such  and 
such  an  hour,  in  order  that  people  may  know  that  he  was 
awake  at  the  time.  The  least  objection  to  this,  supposing  it 
to  be  free  from  hypocrisy,  is  that  it  removes  the  action  from 
the  sphere  of  secrecy  to  that  of  publicity,  and  so  reduces  the 
divine  reward. 

He  has  deluded  others  who  isolate  themselves  in  the 
mosques  for  prayer  and  devotion,  and  are  known  to  do  so,  so 
that  people  gather  round  them  and  follow  their  lead  in  prayer, 
and  they  become  famous.  This  is  a  temptation  of  the  devil, 
whereby  the  soul  is  enured  to  devotion,  knowing  that  this  will 
spread  abroad  and  earn  eulogy.  Zaid  b.  Thabit  is  recorded 
to  have  stated  that  the  Prophet  said :  A  man’s  best  prayer  is 
one  offered  in  his  own  house,  except  the  prescribed  prayers. 

I  may  observe  that  this  Tradition  is  to  be  found  in  both 
Sahih.  ‘Amir  b.  ‘Abd  Qais*  used  to  dislike  being  seen 
praying,  and  would  offer  no  additional  prayers  in  the  mosque ; 
yet  he  prayed  a  thousand  inclinations  every  day.  If  any  one 
visited  Ibn  Abi  Laila  while  he  was  praying,  he  would  lie  down. 

Some  devotees  have  been  deluded  into  weeping  while 
people  are  around  them.  Such  a  fit  may  overtake  a  man,  and 
he  be  unable  to  suppress  it.  A  man  who  displays  it  when  he 


*A  Companion  of  the  Prophet. 
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can  conceal  it  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  hypocrisy. 
It  is  recorded  on  the  authority  of  ‘Asim,  that  when  Abu  Wa’il 
prayed  at  home,  he  used  to  sob  violently;  only  he  would  not 
do  the  like  in  any  one’s  presence,  though  the  whole  world  were 
offered  him.  Ayyub  al-Sakhtiyani  used  to  rise  up  when  he 
was  overcome  by  a  fit  of  weeping. 

A  number  of  devotees  also  have  been  deluded  into  praying 
night  and  day  while  taking  no  trouble  to  reform  secret  faults 
nor  about  food.  Attention  to  such  matters  would  be  their 
duty  rather  than  supernumerary  prayers. 

Account  of  the  way  wherein  he  deludes  them  over  the  reading 

of  the  Qur’an 

A  number  of  people  have  been  deluded  into  frequent 
recitation  of  the  Qur’an  which  they  gabble  without  modulation 
of  the  voice  and  without  pauses;  this  practice  is  not  com¬ 
mendable.  It  is  indeed  recorded  that  some  of  the  ancients 
used  to  recite  the  whole  Qur’an  every  day  or  at  every 
inclination,  but  this  was  exceptional.  If  people  persist  in  this 
practice,  though  it  may  be  permissible,  still  modulation  and 
pausing  are  preferred  by  the  learned.  The  Prophet  said: 
He  will  acquire  no  sound  knowledge  who  takes  less  than  three 
days  to  read  the  Qur’an. 

The  devil  has  deluded  some  Readers  to  recite  the  Qur’an 
on  the  minaret  of  a  mosque  at  night  all  together  with  loud 
voices,  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  Parts.  These  people 
combine  public  annoyance  by  keeping  people  from  sleep  with 
exposing  themselves  to  the  charge  of  hypocrisy.  Some  recite 
in  the  mosque  at  the  time  of  the  Call  to  prayer  because  that  is 
the  time  at  which  the  congregation  assembles. 

The  most  curious  case  that  I  have  seen  of  this  sort  is  that 
of  a  man  who  used  to  lead  morning  prayer  on  Friday,  then 
turn  and  read  the  two  final  Surahs,  and  then  pronounce  the 
prayer  said  when  a  man  has  read  the  Book  through,  in  order 
that  people  should  know  that  he  had  been  doing  this.  This 
was  not  the  procedure  of  the  ancients.  They  used  to  conceal 
their  devotions;  all  such  acts  of  al-Rabi‘  b.  Khaitham  were 
performed  in  secret.  Sometimes  a  visitor  would  come  when 
he  had  opened  the  Sacred  Volume;  in  such  a  case  he  would 
cover  it  with  his  garment.  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal  used  constantly 
to  read  the  Qur’an,  but  no  one  ever  knew  when  he  had  perused 
the  whole. 
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We  have  now  recorded  various  ways  wherein  the  devil 
deludes  the  Readers  of  the  Qur’an;  God  knows  best  what  is 
right  and  He  it  is  Who  guides. 

Account  of  the  way  wherein  he  deludes  them  in  the  matter 

of  fasting 

He  has  persuaded  people  to  fast  perpetually,  which  is 
permissible  provided  the  fast  is  broken  on  the  days  wherein 
fasting  is  unlawful.  Only  trouble  arises  therein  in  two  ways. 
One  is  that  the  process  is  likely  to  lead  to  debilitation,  so  that 
the  man  is  unable  to  earn  for  his  family,  and  perform  his 
conjugal  duties ;  in  both  the  Sahih  there  is  a  Tradition  that  the 
Prophet  said:  You  have  duties  to  your  wife.  Such  superero¬ 
gatory  act  often  leads  to  neglect  of  the  obligatory.  The  second 
is  that  the  man  misses  the  better  way.  For  there  is  a  genuine 
Tradition  that  the  Prophet  said:  The  best  fast  is  that  of  the 
Prophet  David,  who  used  to  fast  and  break  his  fast  on  alternate 
days.  There  is  a  Tradition  by  a  chain  of  authorities  going 
back  to  ‘Abdallah  b.  ‘Amr  who  said :  I  was  met  by  the  Prophet 
who  asked  me :  Have  I  not  been  told  that  you  stay  awake  all 
night,  and  that  you  are  the  person  who  says  I  shall  assuredly 
stay  awake  during  the  night  and  fast  during  the  day? — I  fancy 
he  replied:  Yes,  O  Prophet  of  God,  I  did  say  that. — The 
Prophet  said :  Stay  awake  and  sleep,  fast  and  break  your  fast. 
Fast  three  days  in  every  month,  and  that  will  count  as  a 
perpetual  fast. — He  said :  I  replied :  O  Prophet  of  God,  I 
can  do  more  than  that. — The  Prophet  said:  Then  fast  one 
day  and  break  your  fast  two  days. — Fie  said :  I  can  do  better 
than  that. — The  Prophet  said:  Then  fast  one  day  and  break 
your  fast  one  day,  which  is  the  most  reasonable  form  of 
fasting,  being  that  of  the  Prophet  David. — He  said:  I  can 
do  better  than  that. — There  is  nothing  better  than  that,  said 
the  Prophet.  This  Tradition  is  to  be  found  in  both  Sahih. 
If  any  one  object  that  a  number  of  the  ancients  are  reported 
to  have  fasted  continuously,  the  answer  is  that  they  were  able 
to  combine  fasting  with  discharging  their  duties  towards  their 
families;  perhaps  in  most  cases  they  had  no  family  and  so 
need  for  earning.  Some  of  them  too  only  did  this  towards 
the  end  of  their  lives.  Still  the  saying  of  the  Prophet  “  There 
is  no  form  of  fasting  better  than  that  ”  disposes  of  such  stories. 
Many  among  the  ancients  who  fasted  continuously,  only 
eating  coarse  food  and  little  of  that,  lost  their  eyesight  or  had 
their  brains  dry  up.  Such  procedure  is  neglect  of  the  soul’s 
just  claims  and  putting  on  it  an  intolerable  burden.  Hence 
it  is  not  permissible. 
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A  report  sometimes  gets  about  that  a  devotee  fasts 
continually,  and  learning  of  this  report  he  either  does  not 
break  his  fast  at  all  or  only  does  so  in  secret  for  fear  of  losing 
reputation ;  so  this  is  a  latent  hypocrisy.  If  such  a  man  meant 
to  be  sincere,  and  conceal  his  conduct,  he  would  break  his  fast 
in  the  presence  of  those  who  know  him  to  fast,  and  then 
return  to  his  fasting  without  this  being  known.  Some  of  them 
record  the  amount  they  have  fasted,  e.g,.  “  To-day  makes 
twenty  years  in  which  I  have  not  broken  fast.”  He  is  deluded 
into  supposing  that  he  reports  this  in  order  that  he  may  be 
imitated,  whereas  God  knows  the  real  purpose.  Sufyan 
al-Thauri  said:  A  man  performs  an  act  in  secret,  but  Satan 
does  not  leave  him  alone  till  he  talks  about  it,  so  transferring 
it  from  the  register  of  secret  to  that  of  public  performances. 
It  is  the  practice  of  some  to  fast  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
and  when  such  a  man  is  invited  to  a  meal  he  says  “  To-day, 
Thursday,  is  my  fasting  day” ;  if  he  were  to  say  “I  am  fasting,” 
it  might  be  supposed  that  this  was  due  to  some  affliction;*  the 
form  in  which  he  puts  it  means  that  lie  fasts  every  Thursday. 
Some  of  these  people  look  down  on  other  people  because  they 
break  their  fast ;  some  while  fasting  long  do  not  trouble  with 
what  sort  of  food  they  break  fast;  or  while  fasting  do  not 
abstain  from  slander,  petulance,  and  inquisitiveness.  The 
devil  makes  them  suppose  that  their  fasting  will  atone  for  it 
all.  All  this  is  delusion. 

Account  of  the  way  wherein  he  deludes  them  in  the  matter 

of  pilgrimage 

Sometimes  a  man  discharges  his  obligation  by  a  single 
pilgrimage,  and  then  repeats  the  performance  without  his 
parents’  consent,  and  this  is  an  error.  Or  he  goes  on  pilgrimage 
while  in  debt  or  having  claims  against  him,  or  does  so  for  amuse¬ 
ment  or  on  money  from  a  tainted  source.  Many  a  pilgrim 
likes  to  be  met  and  called  The  Hajji,  and  the  majority  of 
them  neglect  on  their  journey  the  obligations  of  purity  and 
prayer.  They .  assemble  round  the  Ka'bah  with  impure 
hearts  and  internal  uncleanness.  The  devil  shows  them  the 
external  form  of  the  pilgrimage,  deceiving  them ;  for  what  is 
intended  by  the  pilgrimage  is  proximity  of  heart  not  of  body. 
This  can  be  realized  only  by  maintenance  of  piety.  Many 
a  man  goes  to  Meccah  thinking  only  of  the  number  of  his 
pilgrimages,  and  saying  “  I  have  stood  in  this  place  twenty 
times.”  Many  a  man  has  resided  long  in  Meccah,  and  not 


•This  is  probably  the  sense. 
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even  started  cleansing  himself  within,  his  mind  being  very 
likely  concentrated  on  the  favours  which  he  will  get  from 
someone  or  other.  Very  likely  he  will  say  “  I  have  now  been 
a  neighbour  (of  God)  for  twenty  years.”  Many  a  man  have 
I  seen  on  the  Meccan  road  intent  on  pilgrimage,  yet  beating 
his  companions  to  get  at  the  water  and  jostling  them  on  the 
way. 

The  devil  has  further  deluded  many  of  those  who  make  for 
Meccah  into  omitting  their  prayers,  and  cheating  when  they 
sell,  supposing  that  the  act  of  pilgrimage  will  atone  for  it  all. 
Some  he  has  deluded  into  inventing  ceremonies  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  pilgrimage.  Thus  I  have  seen  many  adopting 
fanciful  fashions  in  their  costume,  such  as  baring  one  shoulder, 
and  remaining  whole  days  in  the  sunshine  so  that  their  skin 
may  peel  off,  and  their  heads  swell,  hoping  to  gain  credit  with 
people  thereby.  Among  the  Traditions  of  Ibn  ‘Abbas  to  be 
found  only  in  Bukhari  there  is  one  to  the  effect  that  the 
Prophet  saw  a  man  making  the  circuit  of  the  Ka‘bah  with  a 
halter,  and  cut  it ;  or  according  to  another  account  that  he  saw 
one  man  leading  another  through  whose  nose  a  ring  had  been 
passed,  and  cut  the  cord  with  his  hand,  ordering  the  guide  to 
lead  the  other  with  his  hand. — This  Tradition  indicates  that 
religious  innovation  is  forbidden  even  if  the  intention  be  to  do 
a  pious  act. 

He  has  deluded  some  into  professing  reliance  on  God  and 
so  starting  without  provision  for  the  journey,  supposing  this 
to  be  “  reliance.”  This  is  a  grievous  error.  A  man  said  to 
Ahmad  b.  Hanbal:  I  wish  to  start  for  Meccah  in  reliance 
without  provision. — Ahmad  said  to  him  then  start  apart  from 
the  caravan. — The  man  said  No,  with  the  caravan. — Your 
reliance,  said  Ahmad,  is  then  on  other  people’s  knapsacks.— 
We  ask  God  to  guide  us. 

Account  of  the  way  wherein  the  devil  deludes  the  raiders 

The  devil  has  deluded  many  people  into  proceeding  to  the 
sacred  war  with  the  hypocritical  and  vainglorious  intention  of 
being  called  Ghazi ;  or  at  times  the  object  is  to-be  called  hero ; 
or  the  quest  of  spoil :  whereas  “  Acts  are  according  to  their 
intentions.”  The  following  Tradition  goes  back  to  Abu  Musa. 
A  man  came  to  the  Prophet  and  said :  O  Apostle  of  God,  tell 
me,  one  man  fights  out  of  bravery,  another  out  of  patriotism, 
and  another  for  display ;  which  of  these  is  in  the  path  of  God  ? 
— The  Prophet  said :  When  a  man  fights  in  order  that  God’s 
word  may  be  uppermost,  he  is  on  the  path  of  God. — This 
Tradition  is  to  be  found  in  both  Sahih. 
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The  following  is  recorded  as  having  been  said  by  Ibn 
Mas‘ud :  Beware  how  ye  say  So-and-so  died  or  was  slain  as  a 
martyr;  for  a  man  may  fight  for  the  sake  of  spoil,  or  to 
obtain  mention,  or  to  exhibit  his  prowess. — There  is  also  a 
Tradition  connected  by  a  chain  of  authorities  with  Abu 
Hurairah  that  the  Prophet  said :  The  first  people  to  have 
sentence  pronounced  on  them  on  the  Day  of  Resurrection  are 
three:  A  man  who  has  died  in  battle,  who  will  be  brought 
and  reminded  of  the  benefits  which  he  received  and  will 
acknowledge  them,  and  will  then  be  asked  what  he  did  in 
return.  He  will  say :  I  fought  for  Thee  till  I  was  slain. — He 
will  be  told:  Thou  best.  Thou  foughtest  in  order  that  it 
might  be  said  What  a  brave  man! — as  indeed  was  said.  An 
order  will  then  be  given  that  he  be  dragged  on  his  face  and 
cast  into  Hell.  Next  a  man  who  has  studied  and  acquired 
knowledge  and  read  the  Qur’an,  who  will  be  brought  and  re¬ 
minded  of  the  benefits  which  he  received  and  will  acknowledge 
them,  and  will  then  be  asked  what  he  did  in  return.  He  will 
say  I  studied  and  acquired  knowledge  on  Thy  account,  and 
read  the  Qur’an. — He  will  be  told :  Thou  best ;  thou  didst 
study  in  order  that  it  might  be  said  What  a  learned  man ! — as 
indeed  was  said.  And  thou  didst  read  the  Qur’an  in  order  to 
be  called  a  Reader,  as  indeed  thou  wast.  An  order  will  then 
be  given  that  he  be  dragged  on  his  face  and  cast  into  Hell. 
Next  a  man  to  whom  God  has  been  bountiful,  bestowing  on 
him  every  sort  of  wealth,  who  will  be  brought,  reminded  of 
the  benefits  which  he  received,  which  he  will  acknowledge, 
and  then  be  asked  what  he  did  in  return.  He  will  say  I  left 
no  object  whereon  Thou  wouldst  have  money  spent  but  spent 
it  thereon  for  Thy  sake. — He  will  be  told :  Thou  best.  Thou 
didst  do  this  in  order  that  it  might  said  What  a  generous  man ! 
— as  indeed  was  said.  An  order  will  then  be  given  that  he  be 
dragged  on  his  face  and  cast  into  Hell. — This  Tradition  is 
found  only  in  Muslim. 

There  is  a  Tradition  which  goes  back  to  a  Companion  of 
the  Prophet  reported  by  Abu  Hatim  al-Razi.  I  heard,  he 
said,  ‘Abadah  b.  Sulaiman  narrate  as  follows:  We  were  on 
an  expedition  with  ‘Abdallah  b.  Mubarak  in  Byzantine 
territory,  when  we  came  across  the  enemy.  When  the  two 
armies  met,  one  of  the  enemy  came  forward  and  challenged 
to  single  combat.  A  man  on  our  side  came  forward,  engaged 
the  other  for  a  time,  then  thrust  him  and  killed  him.  The 
same  thing  happened  with  another  champion  and  a  third. 
Then  our  champion  challenged  to  single  combat,  and  the 
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challenge  was  accepted  by  a  man  who  engaged  our  champion 
for  a  time  and  then  slew  him.  The  men  thronged  round  him, 

I  being  one  of  them ;  we  found  that  our  champion  had  veiled 
his  face  with  his  sleeve.  I  lifted  a  corner  of  the  sleeve,  and 
lo  and  behold,  he  was  ‘Abdallah  b.  Mubarak,  who  said :  You 
too,  then,  Abu  ‘Amr,  are  among  those  who  disgrace  us! — So 
consider,  I  said,  this  sincere  hero,  who  feared  lest  his  sincerity 
should  be  tainted  through  his  being  seen  by  men  and  winning 
their  praise,  and  so  hid  himself! — Ibrahim  b.  Adham  used  to 
fight,  but  when  booty  was  procured  would  take  none  of  it  in 
order  that  his  reward  in  heaven  might  be  all  the  greater. 

The  devil  also  deludes  the  religious  warrior  when  he  takes 
booty ;  often-times  he  takes  what  it  is  unlawful  for  him  to  take. 
Possibly  he  may  be  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  that  the  goods 
of  Unbelievers  may  be  taken  by  any  one,  or  not  to  know  that 
embezzlement  of  spoil  is  sinful.  The  following  Tradition  of 
Abu  Hurairah  is  to  be  found  in  both  Sahih.  We  marched 
(he  said)  against  Khaibar  with  the  Prophet,  and  God  granted 
us  the  capture  thereof ;  we  did  not  take  as  booty  gold  or  silver, 
only  furniture,  food,  and  clothing.  Then  we  proceeded  to  the 
Wadi.  The  Prophet  was  accompanied  by  a  slave  of  his  and 
when  we  alighted  this  slave  started  loosening  his  saddle,  when 
he  was  hit  by  an  arrow  which  caused  his  death.  When  we 
were  felicitating  the  man  on  his  martyrdom,  the  Prophet  said 
Not  so,  by  Him  in  whose  hand  is  Muhammad’s  soul.  His 
garment  will  burst  into  flames  upon  him,  since  he  took  it  out 
of  the  plunder  on  the  day  of  Khaibar,  when  it  had  not  been 
apportioned  to  him. — The  people,  he  said,  were  frightened, 
and  a  man  brought  a  shoestrap  (or  a  pair  of  them),  saying 
I  got  this  on  the  day  of  Khaibar.  A  strap  (or  a  pair  of  straps) 
of  fire — said  the  Prophet. 

The  raider  may  indeed  know  of  the  prohibition,  but  seeing 
a  great  quantity  of  booty  be  unable  to  restrain  himself.  Or 
he  may  think  that  his  having  fought  in  the  sacred  war  will 
atone  for  his  act.  And  here  we  may  see  the  effect  of  faith  and 
knowledge.  It  is  recorded  by  a  chain  of  authorities  ending 
with  Hubairah  b.  al-Ash’ath  after  Abu  ‘Ubaidan  al-Anbari. 
When,  he  said,  the  Muslims  entered  Mada’in  and  collected 
the  spoil,  a  man  came  forward  with  a  casket  which  he  gave 
to  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  spoil.  Those  who  were  present 
said:  We  have  never  seen  any  object  like  this;  all  that  we 
have  got  would  not  equal  it  or  approach  it  in  value.  The  man 
was  asked  whether  he  had  taken  anything  from  it.  He  said : 
You  may  be  sure  that  were  it  not  for  God,  I  would  never  have 
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brought  it  to  you. — They  saw  that  the  man  was  of  some 
importance  and  asked  him  who  he  was.  He  said :  I  will  not 
tell  you  in  order  to  be  praised  by  you  nor  will  I  encourage 
you  to  eulogize  me;  I  will  praise  God  and  be  satisfied  with 
His  reward. — They  sent  a  man  to  follow  him,  and  when  he 
had  joined  his  comrades,  the  follower  asked  about  him,  and 
found  that  he  was  ‘Amir  b.  ‘Abd  Qais. 

Account  of  the  way  wherein  he  deludes  many  of  those  among 
them  who  have  a  reputation  for  virtue 

They  are  of  two  classes,  the  knowing  and  the  ignorant. 
He  approaches  the  knowing  in  two  ways.  The  first  is 
ostentation,  seeking  fame  and  admiration  for  their  conduct. 
There  is  a  Tradition  with  a  chain  of  authorities  going  back  to 
Ahmad  b.  Abi’l-Hawari  who  heard  Abu  Sulaiman  say  that 
he  had  heard  Abu  Ja‘far  al-Mansur  sob  in  his  sermon  on  a 
Friday.  Anger,  he  said,  overtook  me,  and  I  intended  to  rise 
up  when  he  descended  from  the  pulpit  and  admonish  him  with 
reference  to  what  I  knew  of  his  conduct.  Only,  he  said,  I  did 
not  like  to  stand  up  and  admonish  a  Caliph  while  the  people 
were  sitting  looking  at  me,  so  that  I  would  be  guilty  of 
ostentation,  and  be  executed  without  being  in  the  right.  So 
I  sat  quiet. 

The  second  way  is  anger  on  one’s  own  account.  This  may 
be  at  the  start,  but  often  comes  on  in  the  course  of  enjoining 
right  owing  to  the  contumely  which  the  censor  endures, 
leading  to  personal  hostility.  So  ‘Umar  b.  ‘Abd  al-‘Aziz  said 
to  a  man:  Were  I  not  angry,  I  should  punish  you.  He 
meant:  You  have  made  me  angry,  so  that  I  was  afraid  the 
punishment  would  be  out  of  wrath  for  God  mingled  with 
wrath  for  myself. 

When  the  person  who  enjoins  right  is  ignorant,  Satan  plays 
with  him,  and  his  injunction  does  more  harm  than  good.  For 
he  may  well  forbid  some  act  which  is  agreed  to  be  legitimate, 
or  censure  some  performance  whose  doer  is  acting  according  to 
the  theory  of  some  school.  Such  a  man  may  break  open  a  door 
or  climb  over  a  wall  and  beat  and  abuse  the  wrongdoers;  if 
they  retort  with  language  which  annoys  him,  he  becomes 
angry  on  his  own  account.  He  is  likely  to  reveal  what  the 
code  bids  him  conceal.  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal  was  asked  about 
people  who  had  in  their  possession  forbidden  articles  covered 
up,  e.g.,  a  harp  or  some  intoxicant ;  he  said,  if  such  a  thing  be, 
do  not  smash  it ;  but  according  to  another  Tradition  he  said 
Do  smash  it.  This  is  to  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  the 
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article  is  covered  with  some  thin  material  through  which  its 
outline  can  be  seen,  whereas  the  former  Tradition  deals  with 
the  case  in  which  it  is  not  visible.  He  was  asked  about  a  man 
who  heard  the  sound  of  drum  or  lyre,  not  knowing  what  it 
was;  he  answered  You  are  under  no  obligation  with  regard 
to  what  is  out  of  your  ken,  so  do  not  enquire  about  it.  It  may 
happen  that  such  a  censor  may  refer  the  culprits  to  someone 
who  will  deal  unjustly  with  them.  Ahmed  b.  Hanbal  said: 
If  you  are  sure  that  the  Sultan  will  inflict  the  legal  punish¬ 
ments,  then  refer  the  matter  to  him. 

Among  the  delusions  which  the  devil  practises  on  the 
censor  is  causing  him,  when  he  censures,  to  sit  in  an  assembly, 
describe  what  he  has  been  doing  and  boast  of  it,  and  further 
revile  the  culprits  in  the  style  of  an  angry  man,  and  curse 
them;  yet  they  may  have  repented,  and  may  be  better  men 
than  he,  being  penitent,  whereas  he  is  proud.  His  talk  may 
involve  exposure  of  the  Muslims,  by  giving  information  to  the 
ignorant,  whereas  it  is  his  duty  to  hide  the  failings  of  Muslims 
so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  I  have  heard  how  a  certain 
ignorant  censor  would  assault  people  about  whose  conduct  he 
had  no  certain  knowledge,  beat  them  mercilessly,  and  smash 
vessels — performances  all  due  to  ignorance.  When  a  man  who 
has  knowledge  censures,  you  are  quite  safe  with  him.  The 
ancients  used  to  show  delicacy  in  censuring.  Silah  b.  Ashyam* 
seeing  a  man  talking  to  a  woman  said:  Verily  God  shields; 
may  He  shield  us  and  you ! — Passing  by  some  people  he  said : 
My  brethren,  what  say  ye  of  a  man  who,  meaning  to  travel, 
sleeps  all  night  and  plays  games  all  day?  When  will  he  do 
his  travelling  ? — The  attention  of  one  of  them  was  aroused  and 
he  said:  Friends,  this  man  means  us. — So  he  and  his 
companions  repented. 

The  people  who  have  the  best  right  to  be  censured  with 
delicacy  are  princes.  The  proper  way  to  speak  to  them  is  as 
follows:  Truly  God  has  exalted  you,  so  recognize  the  extent 
of  His  benefits,  for  gratitude  ensures  their  continuance,  and 
they  ought  not  to  be  requited  with  transgressions. 

The  devil  deludes  some  devout  persons  so  that  when  they 
see  wrong  they  fail  to  censure  it,  saying:  Enjoining  and  for¬ 
bidding  are  for  saints ;  I  am  no  saint,  so  how  can  I  command 
any  one  else? — This  is  a  mistake,  for  it  is  his  duty  to  enjoin 
and  forbid,  even  if  he  were  guilty  of  the  same  offence ;  only 
when  a  person  who  is  innocent  of  an  offence  censures  it,  his 

*A  story  of  his  devoutness  is  told  by  Tabari,  ii,  393  (A.H.  61). 
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censure  is  effective,  whereas  if  he  be  not  innocent,  it  is 
ineffective.  Hence  the  censor  ought  to  keep  himself  innocent 
in  order  that  his  censure  may  have  effect.  Ibn  Aqil  said : 
We  have  seen  in  our  time  Abu  Bakr  al-Aqfali  in  the  days  of 
al-Qa’im,*  who  when  he  set  about  censuring  wrongdoing  took 
with  him  a  number  of  shaikhs  who  supported  themselves 
entirely  by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  such  as  the  saintly  shaikh 
Abu  Bakr  al-Khabbaz  (the  baker),  who  was  taken  from  his 
inspection  of  the  oven  and  followed  him,  with  others,  no  one 
of  whom  accepted  alms,  or  soiled  himself  by  taking  presents, 
men  who  fasted  all  day  and  kept  vigil  all  night,  shedders  of 
tears.  If  any  dishonest  man  tried  to  follow  him,  he  would  be 
rejected.  Al-Aqfali  would  say:  If  we  meet  an  army  with 
untrustworthy  troops,  we  shall  be  routed. 


D.  S.  Marcoliouth. 


(To  be  continued ) 
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NOTES  ON  THE  SOUTHERN  INCENSE  ROUTE 

OF  ARABIA 

I  should  like  to  express  my  gratitude  for  assist¬ 
ance  kindly  rendered  both  in  Hyderabad  by  Sir 
Akbar  Hydari ,  Mr.  Marmaduke  Pickthall y  H.H.  the 
Sultan  of  Makalla,  and  in  Hadhrarnaut  itself  by  the 
Emir  Slaim  I  bn  Ahmad  Ibn  Abdullah  el  Gc'eti, 
Governor  of  Makalla ,  by  the  Sayyids  of  the  House  of 
Al  Kajia  larim  and  Sewun  arid  especially  Sayyid 
Abu  Bakr  Al-Kaf ,  by  II. H.  the  Sultan  Ali  Al-Mansur 
Al-Kathiri  of  Sewun ,  II. II.  the  Sultan  Ali  Ibn-us- 
Salah  Al  Ge’eti  of  Al-Gata ,  the  Sayyids  Husain  and 
Sa'id  al-A'jam  of  Shibarn ,  the  Governors ,  Muham¬ 
mad  and  Ahmad  Ba-^urra  of  Alasna'a,  and  the 
Sayyids  of  the  House  of  ‘ Attas  both  in  Mashed  and 
Wadi  (Amd.  Without  their  kind  help  I  would  have 
found  it  impossible  to  travel  as  I  did  in  friendship 
and  security  through  their  country. 

Anyone  who  travels  in  South  Arabia  with  an  interest  in 
historical  geography  will  carry  with  him,  it  may  be  presumed, 
both  Hamdani’s  Jazirat  al-Arab  and  Sprenger’s  Alte  Geog¬ 
raphic  Arabians. 

Apart  from  these,  however,  a  good  deal  of  information 
exists,  fragmentarily  scattered,  derived  chiefly  from  more 
recent  travellers  and  from  ancient  inscriptions  that  have  come 
to  light.  I  had  hoped  to  compare  some  of  this  with  what 
clues  I  might  collect  in  the  country  itself,  especially  along  that 
stretch  of  the  Incense  Road  which  led  from  Shabwa  to  the 
sea.  I  was  prevented  by  illness,  and  these  notes  are  nothing 
but  the  summary  of  such  information  as  I  had  gathered  for 
my  own  use — a  sort  of  skeleton  to  be  clothed  by  local  investi¬ 
gation.  A  satisfactory  study  of  the  ancient  trade  route  of 
Arabia,  the  Incense  Road  which  carried  the  spices  of  the 
southern  coasts  and  the  goods  of  India  to  the  Mediterranean, 
requires  far  more  historical  knowledge  than  I  can  profess  to 
have.  Apart  from  the  monuments  hitherto  recovered  from 
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the  ancient  Arabian  empires,  which  must  be  studied,  there  is 
probably  pre-historic  material  waiting  for  the  student  in  half- 
obliterated  mounds  beside  the  way :  and  since  this  route  must 
have  been  a  desert  route  for  most  of  its  length  ever  since  the 
termination  of  the  pluvial  period  in  Arabian  geography — a 
route  therefore  defined  by  physical  necessities  of  water — it  is 
also  well  to  follow  its  history  as  far  as  one  can  right  through 
Mediaeval  Islam  and  modern  times ;  for  in  its  rough  outline  it 
is  likely  to  have  remained  unaltered. 

We  know  from  inscriptions  that  the  southern  empires  had 
colonies  or  outposts  to  the  north  along  the  road  which  followed 
more  or  less  the  Hajj,  the  Pilgrim  route,  building  as  it  went 
Doughty's  tomb  city  of  Hejr  (Madain  Salih)  and  other  monu¬ 
ments  probably  buried  in  the  sand.  No  European  has  followed 
it  from  Syria  to  Mekka  except  that  engaging  adventurer, 
Ludovico  de  Varthema,  in  the  early  16th  century.1  One 
branch  of  it  went  by  Petra,  “  where  many  Romans  and 
strangers  reside  ”  ( Strabo,  xvi,  iv,  21);  and  there  was  an 
easterly  branch  towards  Syria,  where  the  caravans  came  in 
from  Gcrra  on  the  Persian  Gulf:  in  1900  B.C.,  ‘Asiatics  of 
the  Desert  ’  brought  antimony  to  Egypt  from  Carmania.5  (192) 
The  oasis  of  Taima,  the  Thaim  of  Ptolemy’s  map  and  Tema 
of  Job,  known  in  the  days  just  before  Islam  as  one  of  the  places 
where  Jews  found  it  worth  while  to  trade  and  settle,2  (54) 
was  a  very  old  station  on  this  Syrian  branch,  “  carrefour  des 
routes  de  Syria  et  du  Hejaz.’ ■  (314)  Byzantium  used  to  keep 
small  native  outposts  on  it,  and  oil,  corn  and  wine  were 
exported  to  Arabia."  (309) 

The  main  Incense  Road  appears  not  to  have  passed 
through  Mekka,  which  lies  west  of  the  direct  way.3  (127) 
It  touched  Tabala,  where  there  was  a  famous  temple  to  the 
Venus-God,  Dhu’l-Halasa,1  (232)  and  thence  reached  the 
centres  of  the  pre-Islamic  empires  of  Arabia,  an  interesting 
and  practically  unknown  portion  of  the  great  trade  route. 

The  most  northerly  and  most  ancient  of  the  empires  known 
to  us  is  the  Minean,  and  its  capital  at  Ma‘in  was  visited  by 
Joseph  Halcvy  in  1870,  in  danger  and  in  disguise,  and  by  no 
European  before  or  since.  He  collected  a  number  of  in¬ 
scriptions  which  bear  out  Pliny’s  account  of  the  Mineans  as 
the  oldest  known  commercial  people  in  South  Arabia,  holders 
of  the  Incense  Route  and  monopolisers  of  the  trade  in  myrrh 
and  frankincense.5  (105)  Pliny  also  gives  an  interesting 
reference  which  relates  them  with  the  Mineans  of  Crete,  but 
this  is  by  the  way.5  (105) 
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The  Minean  king-lists,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
scheduled  at  present,  lead  us  back  approximately  to  the 
14th  century  B.C.,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  very  much  older 
records  still  await  discovery  in  South  Arabia.  Whether  or  no 
they  will  connect  with  the  Euphrates  delta  still  remains  to  be 
seen:  the  Sumerian  name  of  Magan  used  for  the  Persian 
Gulf  may  be  related  to  Ma‘in;4  (65)  many  words  and  names 
of  the  Hammurabi  dynasty  in  Babylonia  are  South  Arabian 
(61-2)  and  the  coins  found  in  South  Arabia  use  symbols 
“  that  trace  back  to  a  very  remote  Babylonian  antiquity 27) 
it  is  possible  that  there  may  be  some  foundation  in  local 
legends  such  as  that  quoted  by  Maqrizi,  who  makes  ‘Ad  ibn 
Qahtan  rule  over  the  Babylonians  and  his  brother  Hadramaut 
over  the  Habashi  (of  Dhufar)  ;r'  (142)  or  in  the  Oman 
Tradition"5  that  some  of  the  descendants  of  Shem,  escaping 
from  the  Deluge,  settled  in  Hadramaut  and  thence  spread  into 
Arabia. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  directions  in  which  a  study  of 
ancient  South  Arabia  will  lead  us.  Trade  with  India  and 
with  Africa  open  up  two  other  histories  of  which  the  scanty 
records  we  now  have  show  only  the  later  stages. 

That  the  Indian  trade  was  long  established  at  the  time  of 
our  Minean  inscriptions  may  be  inferred  in  various  ways. 
The  use  of  teak  wood  in  the  ancient  Yaman  buildings  shows 
the  intercourse  with  India  ;:i  ( 157)  and  the  Dravidian  alphabet 
is  supposed  to  be  of  Himaritic*  origin:  '  (210)  Lieutenant 
Speke,  when  he  explored  the  Nile,  found  that  the  Hindu  texts 
were  his  best  geographical  authority,  owing  to  an  ancient 
commerce  with  Abyssinia/'  (230) 

It  is  still  an  open  question  whether  the  ‘  Land  of  Punt  ’ 
to  which  the  18th  dynasty  Pharaohs  sent  their  fleets,  is  to  be 
located  on  the  Arabian  or  African  coast.  On  the  Deir  el- 
Bahri  relief  which  illustrate  these  expeditions  in  the 
15th  century  B.C.,  both  the  incense-trees  and  the  cattle  are 
of  the  Arabian  and  not  the  African  varieties/'  (218,  270) 
An  Egyptian  tale  of  the  18th  century  B.C.  speaks  of  Pa-anch, 
the  island  of  the  King  of  the  Incense  Land,  the  Panchaia  of 
Virgil  (Geog.  1-213),  probably  the  island  of  Socotra  and 
legendary  home  of  the  phoenix,  that  lays  itself  to  die  on  ‘  a 
nest  of  cinnamon  and  sprigs  of  incense  !  (Pliny,  x-2)  /  ( 133  ff) 

*  The  words  Himyaritic  and  Sabaean  must  often  be  used  in  a  generic 
sense  because  there  is  no  other  single  word  to  include  the  whole  of  South 
Arabian  antiquity. 
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Whatever  the  exact  location  of  the  “  Land  of  Punt  ”  may 
be,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  antiquity  of  its  trade.  The 
first  known  Egyptian  expedition  for  incense  was  in  the 
28th  century  B.C.,5  (120)  and  even  then  the  land  must  have 
been  long  “  heard  of  from  mouth  to  mouth  by  hearsay  of  the 
ancestors.  The  marvels  brought  thence ....  were  brought 
from  one  to  another.  .  .  .as  a  return  for  many  payments,”  even 
as  Richard  Burton  describes  the  trade  from  the  heart  of  Africa 
to  Egypt,  handed  from  tribe  to  tribe. 

There  is  also  no  doubt  as  to  the  early  and  close  connection 
between  the  Arabian  and  African  incense  regions.  Arabian 
names  were  taken  over  by  colonists  to  Africa :  the  Asciue  or 
Asachtc  of  the  Periplus,  of  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  and 
Bion  crossed  probably  from  Hasik  on  the  coast  beyond 
Dhufar  ;r>  (62)  the  Habashi,  whose  name  developed  into 
that  of  Abyssinia,  the  Ilbsti  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions 
came  to  Africa  from  the  4  lands  of  the  Abaseni  ’  cast  of 
Hadramaut.5  (62)  Josephus  says  that  the  capital  of  Ethiopia 
was  called  Saba  till  Kambyses  changed  it  to  Mcroe.7  (II-9) 

The  colonising  and  trading  activity  of  the  Arabs  along  the 
African  coasts  has  continued  from  the  days  of  the  South 
Arabian  empires  to  modern  times.  In  the  first  century  A. 13. 
the  Pcriplus  describes  the  coast  towards  Zanzibar  as  being 
“  under  some  ancient  right  which  subjects  it  to  the  sovereignty 

of  the  state  that  is  become  first  in  Arabia,”  which . 

44  sends  many  large  ships,  using  Arab  captains  and  agents  who 
arc  familiar  with  the  natives  and  intermarry  with  them.”7,  (28) 

Of  all  these  colonisers  and  traders,  the  Habashi  are  the 
most  interesting.  Attacked  by  Hadramaut  from  the  North, 
they  left  their  home  along  the  Mahra  coast  towards  the 
beginning  of  our  era ;  built  the  city  of  Axum,  and  founded 
the  kingdom  of  Abyssinia  which  perpetuates  their  name.5  (9) 
Their  later  alliance  with  Rome,  which  permitted  the  entry 
of  a  western  power  into  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  the  substitution  of  a  sea  for  a  land  route,  finally  was  the 
cause  of  destruction  to  the  South  Arabian  supremacy. 

In  the  age  just  before  Islam,  Arab  enterprise  by  sea  seems 
to  have  declined,  and  the  vessels  mentioned  as  trading  from 
the  port  of  Sokiibah  near  Mekka,  (for  Jiddah  came  later), 
are  all  Abyssinian."  (15)  But  at  the  time  of  the  Periplus,  six 
centuries  before,  Muza  (Mauza4)  and  Ocelis  (or  Perim)  were 
busy  roadsteads  4  crowded  with  Arab  shipowners  and  sea¬ 
faring  men/5  (30)  The  ancient  empires  came  down  to  the 
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sea  at  these  points.  A  Minean  inscription  has  been  found  at 
Ta‘izz  and  Abyan  in  Yaman;8  (70)  and  San'a  mentioned  as 
a  ‘  capital  ’  in  a  pre-Islamic  poem,8  (8)  was  possibly  the  Uzal 
of  Genesis  x,  2 1 :  but  the  chief  Incense  Road  passed  through 
the  hinterland  farther  East,  and  there  seem  to  be  no  ancient 
vestiges  on  the  western  side  of  the  Yaman  watershed”  (7,  144) 
nor,  in  the  days  of  the  Hijrah,  were  any  Jews  settled  in  this 
region,"  (154)  at  a  time  when  most  of  the  profitable  trade  was 
in  their  hands.  The  most  westerly  traces  of  the  ancient 
empires  were  left  by  Hintyar,  whose  capital  was  Tzafar  near 
Yerim;  and  this  westerly  location  is  due  to  the  shifting  of 
trade  towards  the  sea  route,  which  gradually  superseded  the 
inland  caravans. 

From  the  centres  of  the  Minean  empire, — Ma'in,  Yatil 
(later  Baraqish),  Karnan  (later  as-Sauda),  etc.,  which  lie 
round  the  Wadi  Kharid  in  the  region  of  Najran  and 
Jauf,4  (15)— the  great  trade  route  entered  the  lands  of  Saba. 

The  Sabacans,  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job,  may  possibly 
have  come  down  from  North  Arabia.  A  Minean  inscription 
mentions  them  as  attacking  a  north-going  caravan  to 
Egypt.4  (65)  They  send  tribute  to  Sargon  in  Assyria,  and 
a  Sabaean  king  is  mentioned  under  Sennacherib,  in 
685  B.C.4  (75)  They  rose  as  the  M means  declined,  and 
their  capital  at  Marib  is  the  best  known  of  all  the  ancient 
capitals,  owing  chiefly  to  the  destruction  of  its  great  dam  in 
the  6th  century  A.D.,  a  catastrophe  seized  upon  by  Islamic 
legend  to  mark  what  was  no  doubt  in  reality  the  very  gradual 
breaking  up  of  old  prosperity.  The  dam  has  an  inscription 
dated  A.D.  542-3,  and  was  repaired  in  A.D.  449-50,  4  (105-6) 
so  that  its  destruction  must  have  occurred  only  just  before 
Islam.  That  this  affected  the  prosperity  of  the  region  as 
greatly  as  Arab  fantasy  and  later  authorities  have  taken  for 
granted  is,  I  believe,  very  doubtful.  In  his  expedition  to 
Arabia  long  before  this  date,  Aelius  Gallus,  the  Roman 
commander,  reached  Mariaba  (Marib)  and  there  turned 
back  for  lack  of  water — a  conclusive  proof  that  the  region  was 
not  so  flowing  with  streams  and  honey  as  later  writers  profess. 
Indeed  I  believe  that  the  whole  of  this  great  route  was  created, 
not  by  the  fertility  of  the  lands  through  which  it  passed,  but 
by  the  extremely  profitable  nature  of  its  trade— an  argument 
which  explains  its  sudden  decline  as  soon  as  that  trade  was 
deviated  to  the  Red  Sea. 

The  march  of  Aelius  Gallus  is  interesting  as  a  further 
corroboration  of  the  old  route,  for  he  touched  neither  Mekka 
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nor  San‘a  but  marched  East  through  Najran  and  other  places 
in  the  Minean  lands10  (389)  and  turned  back  at  Caripeta — 
possibly  Kharibat-Sa‘ud, — where  Katabanian  inscriptions 
have  been  found.0  (20) 

Marib  is  described  by  Pliny  as  a  town  six  miles  in 
circumference.  It  has  been  visited  by  Arnaud,11  Ha  levy, 13 
and  Glaser,10  to  whom  we  owe  most  of  the  inscriptions  and  a 
plan  of  the  great  dam  and  of  the  Haram  Bilqis,  a  temple  built 
in  that  elliptical  form  which,  according  to  MM.  Rathjens  and 
Von  Wissmann,0  (212)  existed  before  the  Mineans  and  other 
Semites  displaced  it  with  the  rectangular  style  which  can  be 
seen  in  the  mosques  of  Hadramaut  and  Yaman  to-day. 

From  Marib  the  route  led,  as  it  does  now,  to  Harib  and 
thence  to  the  Wadi  Baihan. 

Harib  wras  the  mint  of  the  Katabanians,  whose  capital 
Tamna4  lies  somewhere  in  Baihan,  though  yet  unidentified. 
Their  descendants,  the  tribe  Kitban,  existed  in  the  10th 
century  as  a  sub-tribe  of  Dhu-Ru‘ain  (Sam‘ani)  whose  origin 
was  in  Sarw-Madhij,  S.E.  of  Baihan  (Hamdani,  90). 

What  little  is  known  about  the  Katabanians  is  due  chiefly 
to  Carlo  Landberg  ( Arabica ,  v.)  and  to  Glaser,13  (24) 
who  collected  about  100  Katabanian  inscriptions  from 
Beduin.4  (23,  59  ff)  They  were  sovereigns  in  their  time  over 
their  tract  of  the  Incense  Road ;  before  and  after  the 
6th  century  B.C.  they  wrarred  with  Saba,  which  engulfed 
them  finally  in  115  B.C.,  and  celebrated  the  event  by  adding 
the  title  Dhu  Raidan  to  that  of  Saba.4  (87-8)  Katabanian 
coins,  however,  continued  to  be  struck.4  (94)  Strabo  describes 
them  as  extending  to  the  Straits  of  Bab  el-Mandeb  over  the 
later  lands  of  Himyar."  ( 1 ) 

The  Gebanites,  the  Gebanitte  of  Pliny,  who  ousted  and 
succeeded  the  Katabanians  in  Tamna4,  also  went  down  to  the 
sea  at  Muza  and  Ocelis.8  (76)  The  track  which  Wyman 
Bury  mentions  as  made  in  the  1 1  th  century  from  Hadramaut 
to  the  Tihamah  by  way  of  Ibb19  (15)  possibly  followed  the 
line  of  the  older  highway.  It  was  a  branching-off  from  the 
main  Incense  Route  in  favour  of  the  African  imports,  on 
which  custom-dues  were  gathered.  Pliny,  when  he  speaks  of 
myrrh  (xii,  35) — which  is  now  no  longer  grown  for  export 
in  Arabia,  but  was  still  found  in  the  Hadramaut  by  the 
Bents,15  (89) — describes  the  Minean  kind,  which  includes 
“  that  of  Ansaritis  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Gebanitas.”  And : 
“  The  growers  pay  the  4th  part  to  the  King  of  the  Gebanitae.” 
[see  also5  (31)] 
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Tamna‘,  indeed,  which  Pliny  describes  as  a  city  with 
65  temples  was  one  of  the  key  positions  on  the  Incense  Road. 
The  description  of  the  traffic  is  interesting. 

“  The  incense,  after  being  collected,  is  carried  on  camels' 
backs  to  Sabota  (Shabwa),  of  which  place  a  single  gate  is 
left  open  for  its  admission.  To  deviate  from  the  highroad 
while  carrying  it,  the  laws  have  made  a  capital  offence.  At 
this  place  the  priests  take  by  measure  and  not  by  weight,  a 
tenth  part  in  honour  of  their  god,  whom  they  call  Sabis; 
indeed  it  is  not  allowable  to  dispose  of  it  before  this  has  been 
done;  out  of  this  tenth  the  public  expenses  arc  defrayed  for 
the  divinity  generously  entertains  all  those  strangers  who  have 
made  a  certain  number  of  days'  journey  in  coming  thither. 
The  incense  can  only  be  exported  through  the  country  of  the 
Gebanitae,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  that  a  certain  tax  is  paid 
to  their  king  as  well.”  (xii,  32). 

Indeed  the  enormous  length  of  the  road,  and  the  passing 
from  one  people  to  another,  must  have  entailed  a  great  deal 
of  very  delicate  diplomacy  and  many  distant  relationships. 
The  Mineans  for  instance  appear  as  friends  in  Hadramaut  in 
early  days,  with  a  colony  there4  and  as  friends  of  the  Gebanitae 
also.8  (75)  The  whole  of  the  trade  was  an  immense  machine, 
delicately  adjusted. 

“  There  are  certain  portions  also  of  frankincense  which 
are  given  to  the  priests  and  king’s  secretaries :  and  in  addition 
to  these,  the  keepers  of  it,  as  well  as  the  soldiers  who  guard 
it,  the  gate-keepers  and  various  other  employees,  have  their 
share  as  well.  And  then  besides,  all  along  the  route,  there  is 
at  one  place  water  to  pay  for,  at  another  fodder,  lodging  of 
the  stations,  and  various  taxes  and  imposts  besides ;  the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  expense  for  each  camel 
before  it  arrives  at  the  shore  of  our  sea,  (the  Mediterranean), 
is  688  denarii .  .  ” 

The  Wadi  Baihan,  the  highway  between  Tamna1  and 
Shabwa,  must  have  been  a  prosperous  and  populous  region : 
the  quantities  of  statues  and  inscriptions  which  are  brought 
and  reported  from  there  testify  to  this  apart  from  other 
evidence. 

South  of  it,  between  Kataban  and  the  sea,  the  kingdom  of 
Ausan  existed:  we  have  two  inscriptions  only,4  (60  ff)  but  it 
gave  its  name  to  the  Ausanitic  coast  of  East  Africa  ’  (74)  and 
to  the  place  near  Zeilah  which  the  Somalis  call  Ausal.  The 
only  accounts  I  know  of  this  region  are,  in  mediaeval  writers. 
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Ibn  Mujawir  who  gives  a  route,  Aden-Shibam  by  Abyan, 
Dathinah,  Baihan,  and  ‘Antar  (\Andal?),3  (144)  and  in 
modern  times  Wyman  Bury’s  Land  of  Uz,  where  the  existence 
of  ruins  round  Nisab  and  Dathinah  suggest  that  in  ancient 
as  in  the  modern  days  a  number  of  tracks  led  up  from  the 
coast  over  the  difficult  watershed  of  the  Kaur  to  feed  and  come 
into  the  great  road  somewhere  south  of  Harib.  Many  ancient 
places  here  lasted  on  from  the  times  of  paganism  into  Islam, 
and  Muller  gives  a  fist  of  such  names :  Dhu-1  Qail,  al-Qamar 
(between  Sarw  and  Dathinah)  Hasa,  Shammar,  al-Baida,  al- 
Hujairah,  “all  castles. ..  .in  Sarw  and  Radman,  of  pagan 
times.”3  (44)  Even  in  the  14th  century,  Sarw  Madhij  sent 
out  20,000  men  to  fight  and  the  Banu  Wahas  are  mentioned 
“  in  a  fort  from  the  times  of  paganism.”14  (III-4,  p.  139,  247) 
The  Yafi'i  and  Aulaki  hillmen  still  frequent  these  tracks,  by 
which  the  Turks  entrenched  at  Lahaj  during  the  Great  War 
were  able  to  get  supplies,  avoiding  the  coast.  Idrisi’s  route 
from  San‘a  to  Hadramaut  and  Dhufar,  follows  a  roundabout 
way  through  this  southern  country  by  Saum‘a  and  thence 
presumably  by  Nisab;3  (148)  his  eastern  distances  are  very 
wild. 

There  must  have  been  tracks  to  the  sea  from  these  populous 
highlands;  but  the  testimony  of  the  ancients,  the  geography 
of  the  country  and  the  location  of  such  finds  as  have  already 
been  made,  all  point  to  the  fact  that  the  main  Incense  Road, 
continuing  by  the  Wadi  Baihan  to  Shabwa,  did  not  come  to 
the  sea  until  it  reached  a  point  more  or  less  south  of  that  city, 
where  the  Pcriplus  mentions  Cana"  (32) — the  Canneh 
probably  of  Ezekiel,  xxvii,  23, — as  the  first  port  east  of  Aden. 

To  Shabwa  “all  the  frankincense.  ..  .in  the  country  is 
brought ....  to  be  stored,” — an  indication  which  shows  it  to 
be  in  a  key  position  west  both  of  the  incense  forests  and  of 
the  main  road  from  the  coast.  The  position  of  Shabwa  is 
known,  since  a  village  of  the  name  exists  near  the  ancient  site 
and  its  salt  quarries  are  as  famous  in  the  country  now  as  they 
were  right  through  the  Middle  Ages.  One  of  the  British 
Museum  bronze  tablets  dedicated  to  the  god  Almaqah  is 
from  Shabwa.  Bakri  describes  the  place  as  being  reached 
from  Marib  by  way  of  “  the  small  market-place  of  Namra .... 
through  a  sandy  plain  to  the  Sengar  spring,  and  then  by 
sandy  dangerous  lands  belonging  to  the  Banu  Harith  ibn  Ka‘b 
to  Shabwa.  This  is  the  first  town  of  Hadramaut,  and  one 
sells  there  a  camel  load  of  fruit  for  one  dirhem  ” — so  that  it 
must  still  have  been  a  fertile  spot  in  the  nth  century  A.D. 
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Its  eastern  approaches,  now  desert,  must  also  have  been  fertile 
at  that  time,  since  Bakri  continues  to  say  that  frem  Shabwa, 
“  one  village  touches  another  to  Jarimah,  (  ?)  the  most  blessed 
spot  in  Hadramaut,  surrounded  by  gardens.”3  (139)  It  is 
probably  along  this  route  that  Husain  ibn  Salfuna,  the  great 
Ziadite  Wazir  in  Yaman,  built  mosques  and  minarets  in 
A.H.  409,  one  mosque  at  every  stage,  with  wells  and  mile¬ 
stones,  along  the  60  stages  between  Tarim  and  Mckka.*7 
(236;  9) 

The  4  sandy  dangerous  lands  3  west  of  Shabwa,  were  the 
S.E.  continuation  of  that  wilderness  of  Saihad  (called  Dhahyal 
by  Yaqut)  which  44  divides  between  the  inner  lands  of 
Yaman.... and  Hadramaut,  by  four  or  five  stages  between 
Najran  and  Baihan,”  and  44  ends  not  far  from  Marib.” 
(Hamdani).  Hamdani,  cited  by  Bakri,  (G15)  mentions  the 
loss  of  a  caravan  270  miles  from  Najran  in  Saihad  in  his  time. 
vc  Behold  the  desert  of  Saihad  is  an  empty  desert,  a  wilderness 
where  the  winds  blow  in  all  directions,  a  country  where  the 
crows  are  king.”  (Ibn  Rusta,  Bib.  Geog .  Ar.  vii,  p.  1 13.) 

It  was  probably  more  of  a  wilderness  in  the  days  of  Islam 
than  earlier,  for  the  sands  have  been  encouraging  in  this 
desert  corner.  Hamdani,  followed  by  Yaqut  (iv,  434) 
describes  two  roads,  one  along  the  Wadi  Baihan  and  one  north 
of  it  across  Saihad.  This  northern  road  is  a  short  cut  to  the 
Mincan  lands.  It  still  exists  and  is  used  by  caravans  between 
Hadramaut  and  Yaman  whenever  there  is  a  condition  of 
comparative  tranquillity  along  that  wild  border.  I  was  in 
the  Wadi  Hadramaut  at  such  a  time,  and  met  one  or  two  of 
these  caravans  coming  by  way  of  4Abr  and  Shabwa.  The 
following  itinerary  for  this  route  was  written  down  by  the 
grandfather  of  the  present  4Attas  Sayyids  of  Iluraidha  in 
'Wadi  4Amd,  and  I  copied  it  from  his  MSS.  in  Iluraidha:  he 
collected  the  names  from  Beduin,  and  I  give  it  for  what  it  may 
be  worth.  No  European  lias  been  along  this  way. 

cArudh, — 4 Ain  (border  of  Hadramaut), — 4Abr  (marked 
on  maps). — Mlais  (tiny  hamlet). — Mishainiq  (spring), — 
Shira  (wadi,  good  water), — Hadhbat  A1  Ja4aid  (hill  in 
wilderness  with  water), — Khalaifa  (little  water), —  Najran: 
8  days  altogether. 

Practically  nothing  is  known  about  the  country  through 
which  this  northerly  route  travels;  but  the  fact  that,  in  spite 
of  being  shorter,  it  docs  not  seem  to  have  interfered  with  the 
supremacy  of  the  main  Incense  Road  south  of  it  points  either 
3-B 
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to  a  want  of  security  or  to  desert  conditions  (or  probably 
to  both)  which  would  make  its  use  less  satisfactory  than 
the  longer  way.  Another  route  which  the  Bents  men¬ 
tion15  (129)20  (220)  in  Wadi  Ser,  marked  by  a  Himyaritic 
signpost,  was  said  by  the  Beduin  to  have  been  abandoned 
500  years  before,  because  of  encroaching  sands.  The  fact 
seems  to  be  that  the  desert,  though  it  has  encroached  suffici¬ 
ently  to  destroy  the  fertility  of  the  Marib-Baihan-Shabwa 
fringe  (assisted  by  the  decline  of  trade  and  external  pros¬ 
perity),  was  probably  never,  even  in  old  and  prosperous  days, 
very  far  from  its  present  boundaries. 

As  far  the  main  road,  Marib-Shabwa-Hadramaut,  it  is 
further  referred  to  by  Ibn  Khordadhbah  (Bib.  Geog.  Ar.  v, 
143)  as  9  sikak,  or  post-houses,  between  Marib  and  ‘Andal — 
proof  that  a  post  route  existed  in  the  9th  century  A.D. :  by 
Ibn  Rusta,  (Bib.  Geog.  Ar.  vii,  p.  113)  as  3  stages  Shibam- 
Hadramaut-Saba  (i.e.,  Marib) — inaccurate,  but  he  makes  an 
interesting  reference  to  gold  mines  at  Marib  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  Shaikh’s  palace  there  dated  from  before  Islam:  by 
Yaqut  (iv,  434)  who  also  wrongly  makes  Shabwa  (i.e.,  J. 
Milch)  3  days  from  Marib:  by  Ibn  Mujawir,  8  days,  and, 
coming  to  later  times,  by  Niebuhr,20  (130)  who  gives  Shibam- 
Marib,  with  his  usual  accuracy,  as  ten  days.  This  route  is  still 
the  one  most  generally  followed  by  caravans  from  San‘a. 

We  now  reach  Shabwa  and  the  two  main  routes,  south  to 
the  port  of  Cana  on  the  coast,  and  east  to  the  incense  forests 
and  Dhufar. 

Shabwa,  described  by  Pliny  as  a  city  with  60  temples,  by 
the  Periplus5  (32)  as  “  the  metropolis  Sabbatha  in  which  the 
King  lives,”  was  the  focus  for  both  these  streams  of  traffic,  and 
its  power  and  importance  is  shown  down  to  the  early  days  of 
Islam,  when  the  Haclramis  present  at  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
were  first  known  as  al-Ashba  (‘Abd  al-Hakam  47  B  and 
Hamdani,  p.  g8).  The  name  of  a  national  dance  in  the 
Hadramaut,  the  Shabwani,  still  perpetuates  the  name  of 
Shabwa. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  main  route  between 
Shabwa  and  the  coast  lay  along  the  Wadi  ‘Amd,  the  easiest 
and  most  direct  way,  full  of  ancient  ruin-fields  and  signs  of  a 
once  dense  population.10  (199-200)  A  way  into  Hadramaut 
long  continued  to  pass  by  ‘Andal  at  the  northern  end  of  this 
wadi ;  the  name  ‘Andal  seems  indeed  to  have  been  used  as  a 
synonym  for  Hadramaut :  “  from  Marib  to  ‘Andal,  which  is 
3* 
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Hadramaut  ”3  (143)  (see  also  Hamdani,  85,  26;  Bakri  and 
Yaqut  merely  quote  from  him). 

It  is  probable  that  a  parallel  way  led  to  the  coast,  as  it 
does  now,  by  the  large  and  important  ruin-field  of  Meshhed 
to  Do‘an,  Pliny’s  city  of  the  Toani,  and  Ptolemy’s  Doan,  and 
thence  by  the  route  taken  by  von  Wrede  in  1843  from 
Khuraibah  in  Wadi  Do'an  to  meet  the  ‘Amd  route  in  Wadi 
Hajar:  here  the  ruins  of  Ubne  corroborate  the  geographic 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  ancient  highway.17  (82)  Von 
Wrede  is  no  authority  for  the  Wadi  ‘Amd,  where  all  his 
statements  are  incorrect,  but  seems  excellent  for  the  piece 
between  Do‘an  and  the  sea,  which  he  alone  has  travelled. 
The  Van  den  Mculen  party  travelled  from  ‘Amd  to  the  sea, 
but  in  too  harassed  a  manner  for  historical  research.  The 
argument  that,  from  Do‘an,  the  route  went  S.W.  to  Cana 
rather  than  S.E.  to  Makalla  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
there  seem  to  be  no  Himyaritic  ruins  between  Do‘an  (or 
Wadi  Thiqbe  close  by), 10  (56)  and  Makalla;  and  Makalla 
itself  cannot  be  traced  back  beyond  a  mention  by  Ibn  Mujawir 
in  the  13th  century,  and  an  unconfirmed  remark  by  Hirsch, 
that  it  was  founded  in  1033  A.D.  by  a  Yafi‘i  Ahmad  bin 
Mejim  el  Kesad.1K  (12) 

It  is  likely  therefore,  that  caravans  went  from  Cana  north 
either  by  ‘Amd  or  Do‘an  as  they  do  now,  while  another  route 
N.W.  from  Cana  led  by  the  ruins  of  Naqb  al-Hajar  and 
Maifa'a  either  into  ‘Amd  along  the  W.  Jardan  or  direct  to 
Shabwa  across  the  highlands  of  Madhij.  These  three  routes, 
by  which  all  the  traffic  from  Cana  must  have  travelled,  have 
never  been  properly  investigated.  The  actual  site  of  Cana 
itself  is  not  located.  The  bay  of  Bir  ‘Alt  fits  with  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Pcriplus;5  (32,  116)  but  Col.  Lake,  one  of  the  few 
people  who  have  actually  visited  the  region,  suggests  a  natural 
harbour  slightly  further  east,  nearer  Rasal-Kalb.  The  place 
is,  at  any  rate,  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood. 

This  important  *  market  town  by  the  shore,’  the  Kane 
Emporium  of  Ptolemy,  unfortunately  lies  in  country  as  un¬ 
healthy  now  as  ever  it  used  to  be  when  the  frankincense 
“  was  gathered  by  the  King’s  slaves  and  those  who  are  sent 
to  this  service  for  punishment.  For  these  places  are  very 
unhealthy,  and  pestilential  even  to  those  sailing  along  the 
coast”5  (33)  and  this  fact,  and  the  uncertain  temper  of  the 
tribes,  has  hitherto  prevented  research. 

We  now  come  to  the  frankincense  land  itself. 
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At  this  time  it  included  the  lands  of  Hadramaut  and 
Shihr5  (117)  as  well  as  the  modern  incense  regions  of  Dhufar. 
Indeed  the  Chatramotita:,  the  Hadramautis,  are  the  only 
people  shown  in  the  incense  lands  of  Arabia  on  Eratosthenes’ 
map,  220  B.G. 

Incense  still  grows  in  the  Hadramaut  valleys:  I  found  it 
used  all  over  the  country,  both  in  small  earthenware  braziers, 
or  floating  on  drinking  water  ‘  to  make  it  pure,’  and  always 
locally  grown ;  and  the  Bents  and  M.  van  den  Meulen  both 
found  it :  but  the  volume  of  trade  declined  with  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  burial  for  cremation  and  the  disuse  of  sacrificial  fires, 
and  there  is  now  no  export  west  of  Saihut,  though  Maqdisi,87 
Maqrizi,"1  (28)  Marco  Polo,  and  Niebuhr  in  the  18th 
century,*0  (202)  still  mention  the  export  of  frankincense  from 
Shihr.  Its  great  value  when  the  trade  was  flourishing,  must 
have  ensured  its  cultivation  wherever  it  would  grow,  and  the 
Hadramaut  scents  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  incense  regions, 
second  only  to  that  of  the  Habashi  in  Dhufar. 

The  first  king  of  Hadramaut  we  hear  of  is  a  relative  of 
the  Minean  Abi-Yadi‘a  Vatu.4  (102)  Inscriptions  are  rare; 
most  of  them  probably  await  discovery  round  Shabwa,  the 
capital.  The  early  spelling  of  the  country  is  HDRMT  (the 
omission  of  the  waw  does  away  with  the  favourite  Arab  etymol¬ 
ogy  of  Hadramaut  from  maut,  death).  It  is  the  Hazar- 
mnveth  of  Genesis,  (x),  the  Atramitre  of  Pliny  and  Chatra- 
rnotita:  of  Strabo,  Eratosthenes,  and  Stcphanus  of  Byzantium. 
It  must  have  been  this  incense  that  the  Romans  referred  to 
when  Aelius  Gallus  turned  back  ‘  two  days  from  the  incense 
land,’ — an  understatement  in  any  case.20  (12)  Pliny,  (xii, 
30),  says:  “Almost  in  the  very  centre  of  that  (frankincense) 
region  arc  the  Atramitac,  a  community  of  the  Sabaei,  the 
capital  of  whose  kingdom  is  Sabota,  a  place  situate  on  a  lofty 
mountain  (The  cliffs  of  these  wadis  are  referred  to  as 
‘mountains’  by  other  writers  also).  At  a  distance  of  eight 
stations  from  this  is  the  incense-bearing  region. . .  .inaccessible 
because  of  rocks  on  every  side,  while  it  is  bounded  on  the  right 
by  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  shut  out  by  tremendously  high 
cliffs.  The  forests  extend  80  miles  in  length  and  40  in 
breadth.” 

This  description  fits  the  Wadi  Hadramaut  far  better  than 
Dhufar.  The  incense  was  probably  in  the  gullies  of  the  Jol 
as  it  is  to-day;  it  would  take  a  few  days  to  bring  into  the 
wadi,  and  four  days  from  Shibam  to  Shabwa,  so  that  eight 
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days  altogether  is  reasonable.  About  the  end  of  the  first 
century  13.  C.,  when  the  Habashi  migrated  to  found  Abyssinia, 
Hadramaut  took  over  their  lands  of  Mahra,  Socotra,  etc.,  and 
became  ‘  King  of  the  Incense  Country  ’  in  its  entirety  as  far 
as  Arabia  is  concerned,5  (119)  until  by  the  3rd  century  A.D. 
it  was  engulfed  in  the  Ilimyaritic  kingdom  of  Saba.'1  (114) 

With  so  rich  a  traffic  in  its  borders,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  Wadi  Hadramaut  should  be  strewn  with  ancient  ruins 
throughout  its  inhabited  length.  The  places  where  such  ruins 
can  be  found  branching  oil  the  main  valley  are  probably  the 
lines  of  old  routes  to  the  coast.  Two  such  may  be  looked  for 
east  of  W.  Kasr-Do‘an ;  one  in  the  Wadi  bin  "All,  where  the 
Bents  found  inscribed  stones,  incense  still  flourishing  in  the 
gullies,  many  villages,  and  a  track  “  much  used  and  ap¬ 
parently  ancient,”  leading  across  to  the  Wadi  ‘Amd  :15  (161-9) 
and  the  other  in  the  Wadi  ‘Amd  itself,  where  there  arc  the 
important  ruins  of  Sunc,  visited  by  the  Van  den  Mctilcn 
party.10  (145)  Two  inscriptions  from  there  were  kindly 
given  to  me  by  Sayyid  Abu  Bekr  al-Kaf  and  arc  now  in  the 
Ashmolean.  These  ruins  arc  on  the  present  main  way  to 
Tarim  from  Shihr  on  the  coast:  their  existence  and  the  ease 
of  the  route  itself  suggest  an  ancient  outlet  to  the  sea,  though 
no  evidence  of  this  has  come  to  light  at  Shihr. 

The  town  of  Shihr  replaced  Cana  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Marco  Polo  mentions  it,  and  so  does  Ibn  Batfitah.  Though 
it  has  an  easy  inland  route  behind  it,  it  is  an  open  beach  with 
no  natural  protection  or  facility  for  landing,  and  its  unim¬ 
portance  is  easy  to  understand  in  the  days  when  Cana  was 
flourishing  and  safe.  Shihr  (the  same  word  as  Sahil— coast) , 
presents  many  difficulties,  for  the  name  was  used  by  the 
writers  of  Islam  indiscriminately  for  the  town,  for  the  sea- 
coast  of  Hadramaut,  and  as  a  synonym  for  that  and  Mahra 
together. ~~  We  have  to  deal  with  this  when  we  come  to  the 
problem  of  routes  between  Hadramaut  and  Dhufar,  the  most 
difficult  part  of  all  the  Incense  Road  to  trace. 

That  there  was  a  close  connection  between  Hadramaut 
and  Dhufar  is  obvious  from  the  necessities  of  the  incense  trade 
and  from  the  scattered  evidence :  but  in  what  proportion  the 
intercourse  was  carried  on  by  land,  and  by  what  route,  is  far 
more  difficult  to  gauge.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  pro- Islamic 
inscriptions  have  yet  been  found  in  Dhufar :  of  the  only  two 
investigators,  Mr.  Bertram  Thomas23  does  not  corroborate  the 
Sabaean  findings  of  the  Bents15  (240  fit)  who  preceded  him. 
That  some  trace  of  the  ancient  empires  must  exist  there,  is 
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practically  certain,  but  for  the  present  the  earliest  historical 
evidence  we  have  is  that  of  classic  times. 

The  Saphar  of  Genesis,  ‘  the  Mountain  of  the  East,’ 
mentioned  with  Hazarmaveth  and  Hadoram,  may  well  be 
Dhufar  rather  than  the  Tzafar  of  Himyar.  The  Periplus5 
(33,  133)  tells  us  of  a  fort  and  storehouse  for  frankincense 
at  Ras  Fartak,  and  then  brings  us  to  the  port  of  Moscha,  in 
eastern  Dhufar  (p.  140),  the  ‘harbour  of  the  Abaseni  of 
Stephenus  of  Byzantium  and  Abyssapolis  of  Ptolemy. 
Frankincense  ‘  lies  in  heaps  ’  over  all  this  country  and  can 
be  loaded  on  shipboard  only  by  the  King’s  orders.  This  state 
of  things  continued  through  the  Middle  Ages;  it  is  described 
by  Marco  Polo,  who  mentions  the  Prince’s  profits  on  the  sale 
of  white  incense  as  600  per  cent.  According  to  the  Marasid 
al-Ittild‘,  a  geographical  dictionary  of  this  period,  incense 
could  be  taken  only  to  Dhufar.5  (144)  All  this  points  to  sea¬ 
borne  traffic  along  the  Arabian  coast.  Throughout  the 
Middle  Ages,  Dhufar  was  a  port  for  Indian  merchants,  who 
were  well  treated  and  encouraged  (Ibn  Batutah).  It  is 
mentioned  as  a  good  port  by  Varthema  in  the  16th  century.1 
It  had  a  fleet  of  its  own,  used  in  the  piratical  raids  to  the 
Aden  coast  which  led  to  the  Rasulid  conquest  in  the 
14th  century.2" 

A  road  along  the  actual  coast  is  described  by  Ibn 
Mujawir,3  (144)  but  the  journey  was  probably  mostly  done 
by  sea.  Ibn  Batutah  ( 1  -94 )  merely  says  that  it  took  a  month 
to  go  to  Aden’s  ‘  over  desert  ’ — which  suggests  an  inland  way. 
The  coast  seems  to  have  been  difficult  and  full  of  obstacles  (as 
anyone  who  now  looks  at  it  from  the  sea  can  well  imagine)  : 
the  Rasulid  advancing  army  in  1276  A.D.  found  it 
so,11  (III-3,  208  ff)  and  the  coast-road  to  Oman  on  the  East 
was  just  as  bad.22  Ships  probably  touched  at  Moscha 
(Dhufar),  Syagrus  (Ras  Fartak),  and  Cana,  and  left  a  wild 
country  in  between,  much  as  now — or  as  when  Ibn  Batutah, 
speaking  of  Dhufar,  mentions  it  as  ‘  a  city  in  a  desert  ’  with 
no  villages  near.  The  Bents  give  a  vague  rumour  of  an 
inscription  near  Mosaina'a  and  an  equally  vague  legend  that 
the  basalt  coast  of  Qosair  is  built  up  ‘  of  the  ashes  of  infidel 
towns  ’  ;15  (215-6)  but  they  found  ‘  no  ancient  trace  along  the 
coast 5  as  far  as  they  went : 15  (91)  the  land  route  to  Hadramaut 
probably  passed  behind  the  coastal  ranges  and  declined  with 
the  decline  of  trade  and  the  general  wildness  of  the  Mahra 
tribes.  When  the  Bents  visited  the  Qara  hills,  they  declared 
that  there  was  no  communication  with  the  interior.15  (270) 
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Hirsch  mentions  a  land  way  from  Dhufar  to  Hadramaut, 
but  gives  no  details.18  (80)  The  evidence  for  such  a  route 
in  mediaeval  and  modern  times  is  meagre  enough.  Ibn 
Mujawir  gives  the  stages  between  Shibam  and  Dhufar:  they 
follow  the  Wadi  Masilah  from  Tarim  to  Qabr  Hud,  and  then 
become  mere  names  denoting  palm-trees,  ravines,  and  the  fact 
that  the  last  bit  of  the  way  at  that  time  (13th  century)  was 
well-watered  but  little  populated  (Fol.  128  B,  B.  Mus.  MSS.). 
The  incense  regions,  he  says,  are  20  farsakh  (80  miles)  from 
Dhufar.  There  are  still  many  ancient  traces  as  far  east  as 
Qabr  Hud,10  (152)  and  the  ruins  of  a  dam  further  down  the 
wadi,  known  by  the  people  of  Hadramaut  and  marked  in 
Squadron-Leader  Rickard’s  map  from  the  air.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ingrams,  who  arc  the  only  Europeans  to  have  followed  the 
wadi  to  its  estuary  at  Saihut,  saw  no  further  traces  of  ruins: 
this  however  is  not  conclusive  evidence  against  the  existence 
of  the  ancient  route,  for  the  lower  wadi  is  much  silted  up, 
and  we  have  seen  in  any  case  that  the  Incense  Road  took  long 
uninhabited  stretches  in  its  stride. 

The  Mediaeval  writers  become  tantalisingly  reticent  and 
vague  when  they  reach  the  stretch  Hadramaut-Dhufar. 
Bakri,  from  his  Jarimah  in  Hadramaut  makes  it  “  three  days 
through  a  sandy  desert  inhabited  by  Mahras  to  Ashfah  on  the 
sea-border  of  Oman,  and  then  Raisut.”3  (140)  During  the 
Rasulid  invasion  from  Yaman,  one  division  marched  from 
San‘a  and  reached  Raisut  in  five  months  time,  fighting  all  the 
way ;  the  conqueror  of  Dhufar  then  made  his  way  to  Shibam, 
taking  one  month  about  it, — but  again  with  no  details  of  the 
route.32  Ibn  Batutah  remarks  that  Qabr  Hud  is  in  the 
Ahqaf,  ‘half  a  day  (sic)  from  Dhufar  (I,  197),’  an  absurd 
underestimating  of  the  distance;  but  it  rather  suggests  that 
people  were  in  the  habit  of  making  the  journey,  as  the  Arabs 
would  otherwise  have  told  Ibn  Batutah  that  it  was  months 
away  and  inaccessible.  Ibn  Khordadhbah  and  Qodama 
make  the  coast-road  Oman-Mekka  go  inland  from  “  Shihr  to 
the  Incense-land  and  Kinda,  (i.e.,  Hadramaut),”  and  then 
through  Madhij  to  the  coast  at  ‘Aden.3  ( 14 1 )  Kindi  (Bib. 
Geog.  Ar.  I,  27)  says:  “The  people  of  Hadramaut  and 
Mahra  traverse  the  whole  of  their  country  until  they  reach 
the  road  between  ‘Aden  and  Mekka,  and  their  distance  is 
between  20  and  50  stages.”  The  difference  of  30  stages 
between  Hadramaut  and  Dhufar  is  reasonable  if  it  is  all 
overland,  and  this  statement  has  about  it  a  less  vague 
appearance  than  most. 
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Our  troubles  arc  much  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  words 
Sliihr  and  Mahra  arc  interchangeable  and  used  in  the  vaguest 
way,  Shilir  being  as  we  have  seen,'"  either  the  town  itself,  or 
that  part  of  the  coast  which  corresponds  to  Hadramaut 
north  of  it,  or  the  whole  of  the  Hadramaut  and  Mahra  coasts 
to  Oman;  while  on  the  oilier  hand  Mahra  can  be  extended 
west  to  include  “  Asar,  a  port  of  places  in  Wadi  Do‘an  ” 
(Hamdani).  The  quotation  from  Kindi  given  above,  how¬ 
ever,  mentions  30  stages  between  its  western  and  eastern  points 
of  departure;  the  journey  from  Hadramaut  to  Dhufar  as 
done  now,  by  the  W.  Masilah  to  Saihut  and  then  by  sea,  takes 
16  days,3  (143)  and  this  is  what  Ptolemy  gives:  we  may  take 
it  that  if  Kindi  is  correct  at  all,  he  is  speaking  of  a  longer 
overland  route  through  the  mountains,  which  takes  50  days 
from  Dhufar  and  20  from  Shabwa  to  reach  the  Mekka  road, — 
a  reasonable  estimate. 

Another  clue  is  given  by  Ibn  Mujawir  (Fol.  129-B,  B.  Mus. 
MSS.),  when  he  describes  the  terraces  to  which  the  ancient 
‘Adites  used  to  migrate  in  spring.  These  terraces,  he  says, 
“  with  their  fire  places  still  well  preserved,”  lie,  “  between 
Hadramaut  and  the  borders  of  ‘Oman,  both  along  the  coast 
and  in  the  hills.”  He  was  told  of  them  in  Mekka  by  a  man 
from  Marab,  a  place  half  way  between  Hadramaut  and 
Dhufar,  along  the  land-route  quoted  from  him  above. 

So  much  for  this  route.  The  evidence,  meagre  as  it  is, 
must  be  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  geography  of  the 
country  and  the  requirements  of  the  ancient  trade ;  when  this 
practically  unexplored  region  is  better  known,  traces  of  old 
stations  may  yet  be  found  making  for  Dhufar  from  somewhere 
in  the  Wadi  Masilah  between  Qabr  Hud  and  the  sea. 

There  is  evidence  of  another  inland  route  which,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  went  direct  from  Oman  to  Mecca,  to  the  north 
both  of  Dhufar  and  Hadramaut.  This  route  is  almost  im¬ 
practicable  now.  Bur'khardt  mentions  it  as  long  ago 
abandoned,  but  Sprenger  had  heard  of  it,3  (14)  and  Palgrave 
met  two  Beduins  who  crossed  from  Oman  to  Najran  by  oases 
of  wild  palms,  mostly  uninhabited.  Miles  heard  of  a  Najdi 
who  crossed  from  Najran  to  Abu  Thabi  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
in  56  slow  stages.  Wyman  Bury19  (143)  also  heard  of 
caravans  crossing  from  the  eastern  sea  by  the  desert.  This 
may  have  been  the  old  track  found  by  Mr.  Thomas  in  lat.  18, 
45N,  52,  3o'E.27  (162)  It  was  unpopular  because  of  its  want 
of  water  even  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  when  it  is  given  by 
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Maqdisx  and  the  Jihan-Namah  as  21  stages  to  Mekka,  8  of 
them  waterless.3  (147)  Hamdani  (p.  165),  describing  the 
land  between  Yabrin  and  Hadramaut  calls  it  ‘  a  broad  country, 
not  to  be  crossed.’  But  the  Uqail  tribe  ranged  over  it"4  (I-7) 
and  reached  Mahra  by  a  one  and  a  half  month’s  journey 
“  where  no  other  tribes  dwelt.”  Even  notv  the  south  of  these 
sands  are  traversed.  Mr.  Thomas  found  “  never  a  man  in  my 
escorts  who  had  not  raided  into  Hadramaut:”  the  Se‘ar  and 
others  used  a  way  along  the  edge  of  the  southern  desert  for 
their  raids ;  and  in  his  camp  at  Shanna,  guests  appear  “  on 
their  way  home  to  the  steppes  N.E.  of  Hadramaut.”  The 
route  has  probably  become  more  difficult  in  modern  times. 
Mr.  Thomas  says  very  truly :  “  This  tradition  of  ancient  trade 
routes  should  not  lightly  be  dismissed  as  impossible.  South 
Arabia  is  held  never  to  have  had  an  ice  age,  and  this  very 
different  pluvial  climate  may  have  long  persisted  and  made 
possible  a  very  early  civilisation.”"7 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  it  is  far  more  the  amount 
of  profit  at  the  end  of  the  way  than  the  discomforts  of  the 
journey  itself  which  determine  the  use  of  a  trade  route.  When 
Baghdad  was  worth  going  to,  the  desert  was  crossed  continu¬ 
ally,  both  from  Baraqish  (ancient  Yatil)  in  Yaman  by 
Yamamah — by  the  Tariq  Radhradh  still  used  in  A.II.  649, 14 
(IV-99) — and  from  Raisut  in  Dhufar,  where  a  built-up 
causeway  took  the  Indian  trade  to  ‘Iraq  and  Beduin,  in 
A.H.  616  brought  horses  twice  a  year  (Ibn  Muj.  Fol.  132  B). 
This  route  went  by  Yabrin,  where  it  must  have  crossed  the 
Oman,  Mekka  track.  The  trade  in  horses,  which  were 
shipped  from  Dhufar  to  India,  must  have  kept  open  the  desert 
routes  to  the  North.22  Distance  and  difficulty  indeed  seem  to 
have  been  extraordinarily  little  thought  of :  Ibn  Mujawir 
mentions  the  tanning  industry  in  Yaman  which  used  to  deal 
with  skins  from  Kerman  and  send  them  back  to  Trans- 
oxiana.3  (150)  It  seems  probable  from  what  evidence  we 
have,  that  the  desert  route  Oman-Mekka,  under  better 
climatic  conditions  and  more  frequented  than  now,  might  be 
open  to  travellers  from  Dhufar :  but  it  is  not  likely  that,  with 
a  populous  and  easy  region  to  the  south  of  it,  the  regular  trade 
can  ever  have  followed  that  more  difficult  way:  the  main 
traffic  must  have  gone  into  the  Wadi  Hadramaut  overland 
or — most  probably — gone  to  Cana  by  sea. 

To  the  close  connection  between  Hadramaut  and  Dhufar 
we  have  many  references.  Even  now  the  Qara  mountain 
people  call  themselves  Hakalai  and  derive  their  origin  from 
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Hadramaut  whither,  they  say,  their  ancestors  came  by  sea.13 
The  bonds  with  Hadramaut  appear  to  be  closer  than  those 
with  Oman ;  the  fashion  of  ornamented  roofs,  a  very  ancient 
fashion,  is  that  of  Hadramaut  and  not  of  Oman, — and  the 
Omanis  call  the  tribes  of  Dhufar,  whose  language  is  an  old 
South  Arabian  dialect,  Ahl  al-Hadharah,-3  just  as  the 
Hadramis  were  called  Hadharim  by  the  nortnern  Arabs  after 
the  coming  of  Islam.  The  contact  between  the  two  incense¬ 
bearing  regions  of  East  and  West  must  have  been  intimate  and 
prolonged :  the  routes  by  which  it  was  maintained  may  come 
to  light  when  the  inland  country  between  the  W.  Masilah  and 
the  Qara  is  explored. 


Freya  Stark. 
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ISLAM’S  SOLUTION  OF  THE  BASIC  ECONOMIC 

PROBLEMS 

The  Position  of  Labour 

There  is  an  innate  contradiction  in  Laissez-faire  Eco¬ 
nomics,  consisting  in  a  conflict  between  social  welfare  and 
individual  welfare  in  the  majority  of  cases.  For  individuals 
acting  freely  (from  purely  economic  motives)  for  their  private 
gain  cannot  be  assumed  to  sacrifice  their  private  gain  for 
general  welfare  as  only  too  often  becomes  necessary.* 

Moreover  laissez-faire  Economics  errs  in  assuming  equal 
or  adequate  competing  power  in  case  of  each  factor  of 
production.  Under  “  organized  production  ”  the  working 
class  does  not  have  sufficient  power  to  insist  on  claiming 
remuneration  equal  to  its  “  specific  production.”  The  supply 
of  labour  cannot  be  withheld  to  an  appreciable  degree  for 
any  length  of  time,  that  of  land  on  the  other  hand  cannot  be 
increased  at  all  considerably.  The  two  agents  possess  very 
unequal  competing  power,  and  economic  freedom  will  very 
soon  destroy  the  laissez-faire  assumptions  even  if  the 
conditions  are  perfect  to  start  with. 

The  non-fulfilment  of  these  assumptions  is  chiefly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  working  classes  which  constitute  the 
majority  of  mankind.  As  soon  as  the  conditions  become 
unfavourable  to  them  their  condition  begins  to  grow  worse. 
The  effect  is  cumulative;  they  are  reduced  to  utter  poverty. 
The  exploiters  grow  overrich. 

Laissez-faire  has  been  the  rule  of  the  world  through  the 
ages,  and  through  the  ages  poverty  like  a  tragic  spectre  has 
haunted  the  ceaselessly  toiling  humanity  in  ironic  contrast 
with  the  riches  of  the  leisured  few.  Free  operation  of  this 
system  renders  one  part  of  mankind  “  not  in  a  position,”  and 
another  “  not  in  a  mood  ”  to  attend  to  any  thing  other  than 
wealth.  From  time  to  time  religion  and  statecraft  have 


*  See  Pigou’s  " Economies  of  Welfare ”  Chapter  IX. 
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revolted  against  such  a  condition.  Islam  embodies  one  such 
revolt.  And  it  is  at  this  point  that  religion  first  touches  the 
Science  of  Economics. 

Religion  has  to  promise  and  secure  something  more  than 
mere  subsistence  for  its  followers  and  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  before  it  can  be  properly  attended  to.  Islam 
proceeds  to  secure  this  by  a  new  economic  system.  It  declares 
destitution  or  utter  poverty  as  unthinkable  in  human  society. 
Our  Prophet  defined  the  poor  man  as  one  “  who  finds  not  the 
wherewithal  to  make  himself  independent  ”  (economically)  ; 
and  the  Islamic  State  guaranteed  subsistence  to  this  class 
(removing  thus  the  intrinsic  weakness  of  labour).  On  this 
point  I  shall  dwell  later.  But  extreme  and  widespread  poverty 
comes  to  exist  by  the  side  of  excessive  and  concentrated  riches 
because,  as  I  said,  private  gains  (from  a  purely  Economic 
point  of  view)  are  only  too  often  inconsistent  with  maximum 
social  welfare.  And  the  method  which  makes  private  gains 
maximum,  namely,  private  enterprise,  makes  impossible  the 
method  which  maximises  the  social  welfare  arising  from  a 
given  output  namely,  equal  distribution  of  wealth. 

Economic  thought  has  constantly  emphasised  the  one 
method  or  the  other.  The  novelty  of  Islam’s  contribution  to 
Economics  consists  in  an  adjustment  of  the  two  in  a  way 
which  eliminates  the  defects  of  both  and  combines  their 
virtues.  Thus  Islam  gives  an  economic  system  that  ( 1 )  is 
automatic,  which  is  what  the  purely  cqualitarian  or  socialistic 
systems  are  not  (2)  tends  to  equalise  distribution  which  the 
laissez-faire  system  cannot  (3)  provides  a  method  of 
production  which  leads  to  maximum  output  with  minimum 
disutility  which  the  equalitarian  systems  do  not  (4)  provides 
stable  business  and  industrial  conditions  which  the  laissez- 
faire  economics  cannot  (5)  and  maximises  both  the  national 
dividend  and  the  social  welfare  arising  from  it  to  a  degree 
which  neither  of  the  two  can.  In  it  private  enterprise  docs 
not  interfere  with  increasing  equality  of  distribution;  rather 
each  promotes  the  other. 

We  shall  now  consider  some  features  of  this  system  which 
reveal  its  essential  nature  and  have  a  direct  bearing  on  our 
basic  economic  problems. 

In  the  first  place  the  Islamic  system  guarantees  ample 
subsistence  to  the  poor.  Religion  cannot  make  a  complete 
case  for  itself  unless  it  brings  deliverance  from  economic 
anxieties  and  leisure  for  other  things.  According  to  Islam, 
it  is  for  God  to  provide  livelihood  to  every  creature  and  so 
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His  law  specifically  contains  the  provision  for  it.  God  has 
ordered :  “  Slay  not  your  Children,  fearing  a  fall  to  poverty, 
We  shall  provide  for  them  and  for  you,”1  Again  “  We  have 
apportioned  among  them  their  livelihood  in  the  life  of  the 
world.”'  And  “  We  have  given  you  power  in  the  earth  and 
appointed  you  therein  a  livelihood.  Little  give  ye  thanks.”3 
So  in  Islamic  economics  the  State  undertakes  to  fulfil  this 
guarantee  on  behalf  of  God  through  the  institution  of  ^akdt 
or  “  Growth  ’’-tax. 

This  is  a  tax  on  all  property  owned  beyond  a  certain 
maximum  and  is  meant,  as  the  Prophet  said ;  “  to  be  taken 
from  the  rich  among  them  in  order  to  be  given  to  their  poor.” 

“  Zakat  literally  means  growth  and  increase,  and  according 
to  some  purity.  The  tax  has  been  named  Zakat  with  respect 
to  the  first  meaning  because  its  giving  leads  to  an  increase  of 
prosperity  in  this  world  and  growth  of  religious  merit  in  the 
next.”4 

There  are  two  important  divisions  of  this  growth-tax, 
Sadaqah  and  Tithe.  The  one  takes  away  a  large  portion  of 
actual  or  potential  interest  arising  from  capital  goods  and  the 
other  of  the  surplus  produce  arising  from  agricultural  land. 

The  cause  of  Sadaqah  being  due  is  “  the  possession  in  full 
ownership  of  a  productive  Nisab  (minimum)  of  property ;  and 
its  rate  is  2\  of  the  value  of  possessions  other  than  land.” 

The  Tithe  is  a  growth-tax  on  the  produce  of  the  earth. 
It  is  a  charge  on  economic  rent.  In  the  Qur’an  there  are  the 
verses,  “  And  on  the  day  cf  its  harvest  give  its  rights  ” ; 
(VI.  142 )  and,  “  Bestow  alms  from  the  choice  part  of  that 
which  you  have  earned  and  that  which  we  have  made  grow 
for  you  from  the  ground.”  (II.  26g.)  Its  rate  is  determined 
by  the  Prophet’s  saying :  “  In  what  has  been  irrigated  by 
Heaven  one-tenth  and  in  what  has  been  watered  with  buckets 
or  water-wheels,  one-half  of  one-tenth”  (Mishkat). 

The  growth-tax  is  quite  separate  from  other  financial  taxes 
of  the  State  and  goes  exclusively  to  the  poor  in  such  a  way 
that  the  prayers  do  not  derive  any  direct  benefit  from  it.5 

(1)  Qur’an,  XVII,  31. 

(2)  Qur’dn,  XIII,  32. 

(3)  QuP&n,  VII,  10. 

(4)  Mohammedan  Theories  of  Finance  by  Aghnides,  p.  203 

( s)  See  Majma'al  Bahrevn,  p.  132. 
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It  is  because  its  beneficiaries  are  exhaustively  enumerated  in 
the  Qur’an.  “  The  growth-tax  is  only  for  the  poor  and  the 
needy  and  those  who  collect  and  those  whose  hearts  are  to  be 
reconciled  and  to  free  the  captives  and  the  debtors,  and  for  the 
cause  of  God,  and  for  the  wayfarer ;  a  duty  imposed  by  God.”1 

The  immediate  purpose  of  this  institution  is  to  relieve  the 
poor  and  to  help  them  to  grow  in  prosperity  by  giving  them 
better  resisting  and  competing  power.  The  tax  is  collected 
in  kind  and  distributed  locally;  so  it  is  more  economical  and 
provides  good  quality  of  food  to  the  poor.  For  the  Qur’an 
commands :  “  Bestow  alms  from  the  choice  part  of  that  which 
you  have  earned  and  that  which  we  have  made  grow  for  you 
from  the  ground.”2  The  tax  in  these  two  ways  increases  the 
productive  efficiency  of  the  workers  and  thereby  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  community.  It  is  a  kind  of  protection  to  the 
labourers,  and  gives  them  an  opportunity  to  improve  their 
condition. 

The  tax  tends  to  guarantee  subsistence  and  thus  eliminates 
one  intrinsic  weakness  of  laissez-faire  economics.  It  intro¬ 
duces  an  important  modification  into  that  system  by  enabling 
the  workers  to  claim  and  secure  a  remuneration  equal  to  their 
“  Specific  production.”  For  if  the  labourers  are  exploited 
they  can  go  on  strike.  The  employers  will  have  to  yield. 
The  institution  takes  away  their  absolute  resting  strength. 
It  makes  it  uneconomical  for  them  to  try  and  defeat  the 
workers  by  closing  the  works.  The  State  will  automatically 
tax  them  down  if  they  try  to  defeat  the  workers  by  closing  the 
works.  For  the  tax  being  on  the  property  owned,  their 
property  will  begin  to  be  taxed  and  distributed.  So  in 
practice  they  will  readily  give  to  the  workers  wages  equal  to 
their  contribution  to  production. 

Here  we  may  also  note  how  much  emphasis  the  tax  lays 
on  production  and  productive  employment  of  wealth.  It 
regards  all  superfluous  wealth  as  productive  and  taxes  it  as 
such,  irrespective  of  whether  it  is  so  used  or  kept  idle.  It  thus 
compels  it  to  be  so  used.  The  Prophet  once  said  “  Are  there 
those  among  you  who  are  the  guardians  of  orphans  who  possess 
property?  Then  let  them  trade  with  it  and  not  leave  it 
uninvested,  so  that  the  growth-taxes  due  on  it  do  not  swallow 
it  up.”3 


(i)  Qur’an,  IX,  16. 
(a.)  Qur’an,  II,  269. 
(3)  At  Tirmidht. 
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Lastly  it  needs  to  be  pointed  out  how  fundamental  this 
institution  is  in  Islam.  It  is  Islam’s  solution  of  a  vital  social 
problem  and  is  of  the  essence  of  the  religion.  It  is  a  cardinal 
principle  next  in  importance  only  to  belief  in  God  and  offering 
prayers.  Many  a  time  does  the  Qur’an  repeat  “  establish 
worship  and  pay  the  growth-tax.”  No  rich  man  can  be  or 
remain  a  Muslim  without  paying  the  growth-tax.  It  is  an 
ordinance  (“Fard”). 

But  the  growth-tax  is  only  a  second  best  thing.  It  is 
repulsive  to  human  dignity  to  take  even  State  aid.  Moreover, 
the  emphasis  that  Islam  lays  on  an  earned  livelihood  neces¬ 
sarily  implies  the  undesirability  of  living  constantly  on  State 
aid.  Also,  Islam  gives,  as  we  shall  see,  a  technique  of 
production  which,  if  adopted,  would  lead  to  so  much  increase 
of  output  and  to  so  good  a  distribution  as  to  make  the 
institution  of  the  growth-tax  obsolete  except  as  a  potential 
measure.  The  Prophet  said  “  Give  Sadaqah  for  a  time  is 
to  come  when  people  will  offer  Sadaqah  and  there  will  be  no- 
one  to  take  it.”* 

So  the  permanent  importance  of  the  institution  is  as  a 
potential  measure  of  guarantee  against  the  falling  of  workers 
below  or  even  down  to  the  subsistence-level  so  long  as  there 
are  people  with  “  superfluous  ”  wealth  around. 

II 

The  Capitalistic  Institutions 

Another  feature  of  Islamic  economics  is  that,  though  it 
provides  the  greatest  initiative  to  production  by  recognizing 
private  enterprise,  private  property,  the  institution  of  the 
family,  inheritance,  and  a  high  standard  of  living,  it 
yet  contrives  completely  to  eliminate  the  harmful  in¬ 
fluences  of  each  of  these.  Thus  it  solves  the  economic 
problems  connected  with  these  institutions.  Under  a  “  Let 
alone  ”  policy  private  enterprise  makes  impossible  any  ap¬ 
proach  towards  an  equal  distribution  of  wealth;  and  family 
affection,  supported  by  inheritance  provisions,  blinds  men  to 
other  considerations,  and  leads  to  an  exploitation  of  labour 
by  the  other  agents  of  production.  Communistic  economics 
therefore  has  revolted  against  these  institutions  blaming  them 
for  the  accumulation  of  riches  in  the  hands  of  the  few  and  the 
consequent  destitution  of  the  many. 


*  Mishk&t. 
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But  the  abolition  of  these  institutions  would  kill  individual 
initiative;  and  the  disutility  of  producing  a  scientifically 
determined  amount  under  State  compulsion  in  an  impersonal 
way  may  be  enormous.  Any  scheme  of  arbitrarily  distributing 
the  wealth  in  equal  amounts  to  maximise  the  welfare  arising 
from  a  given  output  is  bound  to  kill  the  incentive  to  production 
and  thus  decrease  the  amount  of  output.  We  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  be  sure  that  by  the  abolition  of  these  institutions  the 
social  welfare  will  increase.  One  tiling  is  certain:  the 
disutility  incurred  in  producing  a  given  amount  will  be  very 
much  increased. 

Moreover,  much  of  the  innocent  joy  and  charm  of  life, 
much  of  the  education  in  gentler  sentiments  will  be  gone  with 
the  institution  of  the  family,  as  also  much  of  the  brave 
endeavour  and  brave  sacrifices  of  man.  And  with  Private 
ownership  will  be  gone  the  moral  development  which  the 
exercise  of  personal  choice  in  connection  with  private  property 
makes  possible. 

All  this  will  react  on  the  psychology  of  man  and  through  it 
on  his  productive  efficiency.  The  communistic  system  only 
emphasises  distribution.  It  neglects  production.  Islamic 
economics,  having  them  both  in  view,  finds  itself  unable  to 
sacrifice  these  institutions.  It  approves  them  with  limitations. 

In  Islam  God  has  appointed  the  institution  of  the  family, 
“  And  He  it  is  Who  hath  created  man  from  water,  and  hath 
appointed  for  him  kindred  by  blood  and  kindred  by 
marriage.”1  And  God  counts  it  as  of  value  to  man,  “  We 
aided  you  with  wealth  and  children.”2  And  they  have  rights 
over  him,  “  Give  the  kinsman  his  dues.”3  And  their  rights  arc 
prior,  “  And  those  who  are  akin  are  nearer  one  to  another  in 
the  ordinance  of  God.”4  Yet  family  affections  are  a  partial 
value  and  a  subordinate  value.  Devotion  to  family  should 
never  blind  man  to  the  ultimate  values.  There  are  vigorous 
limitations,  as  we  shall  see  later. 

Concerning  private  property,  the  Prophet  declared : 
“  Verily  your  blood  and  your  wealth  and  your  property  are 
sacred  (and  inviolable).”  But  its  value  is  emphatically  as  a 
means. 


(1)  Qur’&n,  XXV  54. 

(2)  Qur’&n,  XXII,  6. 

(3)  Q^r’dn,  VII,  26. 

(4)  Qur’dn,  VIII,  175. 
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Then  Islam  also  approves  private  enterprise  in  business, 
the  reward  of  which  the  Qur’an  constantly  calls  the  “  the 
bounty  of  Allah.”  The  permission  is  plain.  “Allah  permittcth 
trading  and  forbiddeth  usury.”1  Yet  there  are  serious  injunc¬ 
tions  to  honesty  in  business.  “  Give  full  measure  and  be  not 
of  those  who  give  less  (than  due),  and  weigh  with  the  true 
balance.  Wrong  not  people  in  respect  of  their  goods.”'  And 
further  see  the  chapter  entitled  “  Defrauding.”  They  are 
more  elaborate  in  the  sayings  of  the  Prophet.  From  these  the 
Muslim  jurists  have  derived  a  large  body  of  market  laws. 

Islam  also  appoints  inheritance,  “  And  unto  each  we  have 
appointed  heirs  of  that  which  parents  and  near  kindred 
leave.”5  “  Unto  the  men  of  a  family  belongeth  a  share  of 
that  which  parents  and  near  kindred  leave,  and  unto  the 
women  a  share  of  that  which  parents  and  near  kindred  leave, 
whether  it  be  little  or  much ....  a  legal  share.”  Yet  the  shares 
in  inheritance  are  so  many  that  far  from  leading  to  accumula¬ 
tion  of  big  fortunes  they  cause  a  dispersal  of  wealth  and  tend 
to  equalise  it.  They  provide  capital  to  more  and  more  people 
and  so  give  chances  to  others.  In  spite  of  property  rights  the 
individual  cannot,  by  will,  bestow  more  than  one-third  of  his 
property  on  anyone  except  the  State  or  the  Cause  of  God. 

The  incentive  to  production  is  further  increased  by  the 
religion’s  injunction  to  a  better  standard  of  living.  Here 
Islam  had  to  raise  its  voice  against  the  ascetic  in  the  con¬ 
temporary  religions  and  strongly  to  assert  the  values  of  this 
world.  “  Say :  who  hath  forbidden  the  adornment  of  Allah 
which  He  hath  brought  forth  for  His  bondmen,  and  the  good 
things  of  His  providing.”4 

Again,  “  O  ye  who  believe !  forbid  not  the  good  things 
which  God  hath  made  lawful  for  you,”  Yet  the  high  standard 
of  living  has  also  its  limits ;  extravagance  is  reproached.  “  Lo ! 
He  loveth  not  the  prodigals.”5  These  institutions  thus 
modified  are  retained  and  supplemented  by  the  growth-tax 
to  promote  economic  welfare. 

( 1 )  Qur’dn,  II,  275. 

(2)  Qur’dn,  XXVI. 

(3)  Qur’dn,  IV,  33. 

(4)  Qur’dn,  VII,  32. 

(5)  Qur’dn,  VII,  33. 
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III 

Industrial  Fluctuations 

Within  the  above  limits,  Islam  allows  full-fledged  private 
enterprise.  How  then  would  it  solve  the  technical  problem 
of  industrial  fluctuations  which  has  arisen  from  “  private- 
enterprise-economics  ”  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  and  so 
greatly  affects  the  welfare  of  communities. 

The  most  important  feature  of  Islamic  economics  is  that 
its  operation  eliminates  these  fluctuations  altogether.  The 
fundamental  cause  of  them,  as  advanced  by  many  writers,  is 
that  prices  are  pegged  high  and  not  allowed  to  fall  by  the  same 
percentage  as  the  increasing  supply  would  require  if  it  were 
all  to  be  consumed.  The  causes  for  the  initial  rise  in  prices 
are  not  themselves  so  disturbing.  Even  climatic  causes  such 
as  the  various  astronomical,  meteorological,  and  physical  cycles 
do  not  cause  much  disturbance ;  they  partially  tend  to  cancel 
each  other,  and  with  economic  speculation,  storage,  and 
specially  with  the  growth  of  the  world  market  they  would 
sink  into  insignificance  if  not  aggravated  by  other  factors. 
Whatever  the  cause  of  the  initial  rise  in  prices,  it  is  these 
aggravating  factors  that  work  the  havoc.  They  are : — 

( 1 )  Lending  of  capital  on  interest. 

(2)  Overproduction  and  underconsumption. 

(3)  Increasing  inequality. 

(4)  Overspeculation. 

The  most  important  of  them  is  the  institution  of  lending  on 
interest.  With  a  good  harvest  or  any  other  initial  cause  such 
as  increased  supply  of  gold  or  governmental  inflation,  industrial 
prices  rise,  bringing  more  profits  to  the  entrepreneurs.  People 
begin  to  produce  more  with  borrowed  money  and  to  start  new 
concerns,  again  with  borrowed  money.  For  a  time  there  are 
profits.  A  wave  of  optimism  spreads.  Lending  institutions 
become  overconfident  and  lend  more  and  more  to  the 
speculators  and  to  the  less  competent  enterprisers  coming  into 
business.  Very  soon  the  credit  bubble  expands  to  its  full 
capacity.  More  money  gets  involved  in  production  and 
comparatively  little  is  left  with  the  consumers,  so  there  is  a 
shortage  of  purchasing-power  and  pressure  on  the  prices  to 
go  down.  We  shall  see  later  that  this  situation  is  brought 
about  in  some  measure  by  the  other  factors  too,  and  it 
always  causes  fluctuation.  But  the  fluctuations  are  enormous 
only  when  the  enterpreneurs  or  the  merchants  are  running 
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their  business  with  borrowed  money,  and  money  borrowed  at 
interest.  They  find  themselves  in  a  fix.  They  cannot  with¬ 
hold  supply  for  they  have  debts  to  discharge  and  they  cannot 
lower  the  prices  to  be  able  to  sell  more,  because  a  slight  fall  in 
prices  leads  to  a  considerable  increase  of  the  rate  of  interest 
and  of  the  amount  of  principle  in  terms  of  goods.  As  Prof. 
Fisher  has  said  the  very  effort  to  pay  the  debts  increases  the 
debts.  Moreover,  they  can  sell  comparatively  less  goods  at 
this  time  for  they  have  no  discharge  labour,  which  act  further 
shortens  the  purchasing-power  of  the  consumers.  To  sell 
more,  prices  will  have  to  be  considerably  reduced,  which 
means  an  enormous  increase  in  the  real  value  of  debts.  They 
begin  to  be  unable  to  discharge  their  obligations. 

Here  the  essential  duality  of  interests  between  the  money¬ 
lenders  and  the  borrowers  for  productive  purposes  comes  into 
open  conflict  and  with  it  the  inherent  weakness  of  an  industry 
based  on  this  institution  becomes  obvious.  Just  when  the  vital 
interests  of  the  enterpreneurs  demand  that  they  should  have 
financial  resources  to  cope  with  the  situation,  the  interests  of 
the  lending  class  demand  a  payment  of  the  loans  and  are 
against  their  renewal.  As  a  consequence,  the  entrepreneurs 
are  deprived  of  their  resisting  strength ;  they  cannot  withhold 
supply.  Distress  selling  results  with  a  cumulative  effect, 
leading  to  bankruptcies  and  bank  failures.  The  institution 
of  lending  on  interest  causes  the  whole  trouble.  It  makes  the 
lowering  of  prices  so  harmful  and  withholding  of  supply 
impossible.  This  institution  is  responsible  for  the  fluctuations 
in  a  number  of  ways.  On  the  one  hand  it  facilitates  the 
investment  of  much  unjustified  capital  in  an  industry;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  as  Marshall  says,  “  the  danger  of  not  being 
able  to  renew  his  borrowings  just  at  the  time  when  he  wants 
them  most,  puts  him  (the  borrower)  at  a  disadvantage 
relatively  to  those  who  use  only  their  own  capital  much  greater 
than  is  represented  by  the  mere  interest  on  his  borrowing. 
And  the  failure  of  this  renewal,”  as  Marshall  again  says, 
“  may  cause  him  to  succumb  to  what  would  have  been  a 
passing  misfortune  if  he  had  been  using  no  capital  but  his 
own.”*  It  causes  a  slight  rise  in  prices  in  any  industry  to 
lead  to  a  great  demand  for  the  products  of  constructive 
industry  and  so  it  connects  the  fluctuations  in  the  particular 
industries  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  constructive  industry 
which  by  the  nature  of  the  commodities  it  produces  fluctuates 
much  more  violently.  And  lastly,  through  bank  failures,  it 


*  Principles  of  Economics,  Book  IV,  Chapter  XII. 
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spreads  the  distress  of  one  industry  to  all  the  others  and  thus 
brings  about  a  total  breakdown  in  more  serious  cases.  Thus 
the  trade  depression  on  the  crisis  and  its  resultant  troubles  are 
mostly  due  to  this  institution  and  the  socialists  have  wrongly 
attributed  it  to  capitalism.  Mr.  Jawahar  Lai,  for  instance, 

says  in  “  Whither  India  ”  “  This  is  the  crisis  of  capitalism . 

And  the  disease  seems  to  be  of  the  essence  of  capitalism.”  The 
disease  is  only  of  the  essence  of  the  institution  of  lending  on 
interest.  Islamic  capitalistic  economy  eliminates  lending  on 
interest  but  retains  capitalism  and  thus  gets  rid  of  all  crises. 

The  institution  means  a  duality  of  interest  in  business.  It 
causes  an  intrinsic  weakness  in  industry  and  not  only  leads  to 
a  total  breakdown  of  industry  when  a  point  of  maladjustment 
of  purchasing-power  is  reached,  but  is  the  fundamental 
instrument  in  helping  the  industry  to  reach  that  point.  It  is 
the  only  instrument  which  makes  ovcrspeculation  possible. 
The  prosperity  that  it  brings  comes  quickly  but  goes  quickly 
too.  Islam  considers  this  prosperity  as  sham  and  warns 
against  it.  “  Although  interest  brings  increase,”  said  the 
Prophet,  “  Yet  its  end  tends  to  scarcity.”1  And  the  Qur’an 
says,  “  That  which  ye  give  on  interest  in  order  that  it  may 
increase  on  other  people’s  wealth  hath  no  increase  with  God ; 
but  that  which  ye  give  in  “  growth-tax  ”  seeking  God’s 
countenance  hath  increase  manifold”  (XXX.  39).  The 
Prophet  positively  said  that  it  was  destructive :  “  Avoid  the 
seven  destructive  things,”  he  said,  and  the  third  he  mentioned 
was  “  interest.”  (Bukhari,  Muslim  and  Abu  Daud .) 

The  great  part  played  by  the  institution  in  causing 
industrial  fluctuations  has  been  clearly  shown  by  Pigou, 
Fisher,  and  some  other  economists.  Yet  its  justification  has 
so  far  been  taken  for  granted. 


IV 

A  Digression  on  Interest 

There  is  a  tendency  to  regard  interest  as  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  shares  of  the  other  factors  of  production,  i.e.,  the  reward 
for  a  service  rendered.  It  is  never  examined  how  doubtful 
is  this  service.  “  They  say  trade  is  just  like  interest-taking ; 
whereas  God  permitteth  trading  and  forbiddeth  interest.”3 
Islam  tends  to  be  highly  in  favour  of  joint  stock  companies ; 


( 1 )  Ibn  Majah. 

{2)  Qur’&n,  II,  275. 
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only  the  debenture-holders  and  commercial  loans  are  ruled 
out  as  destructive.  Partnerships  were  very  popular  in  the 
days  of  the  Prophet  and  were  even  extended  to  agriculture. 
If  you  have  spare  money  you  can  become  a  partner  or  purchase 
a  share  and  partake  of  both  positive  and  negative  profits. 
You  are  not  allowed  to  give  a  blow  to  the  entrepreneur  in  his 
worst  moment  and  destroy  his  resisting  power  and  not  only 
ruin  him  but  create  social  havoc.  There  is  the  huge  injustice 
in  the  institution  of  interest  and  the  strong  tendency  to  get 
out  of  control. 

In  fact  there  is  no  argument  for  interest.  If  you  say  that 
you  charge  it  because  the  borrower  makes  a  profit  out  of  it, 
then  you  should  charge  it  only  when  the  borrower  makes  a 
profit  out  of  it.  And  the  poorer  his  success  or  his  chances  of 
success  the  less  should  be  the  rate  of  interest  charged. 
Contrary  to  modern  Economics  it  should  vary  inversely  with 
the  risks.  The  productivity  argument  leads  to  a  commercial 
heresy. 

The  point  is  this ;  cither  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fortune  of  the  borrower  or  you  have  a  share  in  it.  You  cannot 
share  his  fortune  and  leave  him  his  woes.  The  bargain  is 
loaded  with  iniquity,  and  we  have  seen  its  harms.  According 
to  Islam  you  can  only  become  a  partner. 

Islam  secures  the  capitalistic  enterpriser  and  rules  out  the 
pure  capitalist  (if  we  may  so  call  the  money-lender)  thus 
providing  a  very  sound  footing  for  industry,  the  growth  of 
whose  prosperity,  although  somewhat  slow  at  first,  is  very  rapid 
afterwards,  and  very  sure  and  stable  throughout. 

Regarding  the  nature  of  interest,  Professor  Marshall  very 
well  begins  by  identifying  saving  with  “  the  habit  of  distinctly 
realizing  the  future  and  providing  for  it  ”  and  correctly 
emphasizes  that  “  men  labour  and  save  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
their  families,  although  sometimes  they  save  from  an  acquired 
habit.”  The  difference  is  here:  Islam  docs  not  allow  the 
separation  of  the  functions  of  saving  or  waiting  and  risk¬ 
bearing.  It  does  not  allow  a  separate  abstinence  theory  of 
interest.  It  is  strictly  what  may  be  called  the  “  Investment 
theory  of  interest.”  In  the  sense  of  an  income  from  an 
investment  in  an  enterprise  interest  is  both  necessary  and 
legitimate.  In  this  sense  it  is  a  sound  inducement  for  accumu¬ 
lation  of  capital  on  which  all  progress  depends.  In  the  sense 
of  a  reward  for  mere  lending  it  is  a  different  thing.  The 
elimination  of  such  interest  will  not  hinder  accumulation  of 
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capital  in  the  least  while  it  will  contribute  to  the  stability, 
simplicity  and  morality  of  business.  For,  as  Clark  says,  men 
save  for  a  definite  future  income,  “  The  Standard  of  living 
which  needs  to  be  maintained  is  the  all  important  element  in 
the  case.”  Prohibition  of  lending  on  interest  will  only  compel 
people  to  depend  for  this  future  income  on  direct  investment. 

V 

A  Digression  on  Agriculture 

Abolition  of  lending  on  interest  may  not  appear  so 
beneficial  in  the  case  of  agriculture.  The  resources  of  the 
tenants  are  scanty,  the  fruitation  of  their  enterprise  takes  a 
long  time.  Without  loans  many  of  them  cannot  carry  on 
production. 

Yet  it  is  in  agriculture  that  the  benefits  of  this  abolition 
will  reach  farthest.  For  the  institution  is  itself  the  cause  of 
what  it  is  supposed  to  remedy.  But  for  this,  people  had  not 
depended  on  those  small  holdings  by  working  on  which  their 
labour  is  remunerated  at  less  than  half  its  worth.  But  for 
this,  methods  of  production  had  taken  an  entirely  different 
form  in  agriculture,  and  insufficiency  of  working  capital  had 
led  to  the  development  of  joint-stock  companies  in  agriculture. 

Than  joint-stock  companies  in  agriculture  no  simpler 
solution  is  possible  for  our  agrarian  and  humanitarian 
problems. 

In  them  shares  may  be  made  to  consist  of  areas  of  land 
as  well  as  of  sums  of  money,  and  the  land-shares  may  be 
classified  according  to  the  quality  of  land.  (Even  this  classifi¬ 
cation  of  land-shares,  as  I  propose  to  show  in  a  separate  article, 
need  only  be  a  transitional  measure). 

The  advantages  of  such  companies  will  be  very  great,  and 
I  shall  discuss  them  in  a  separate  article  for  the  matter  is  likely 
to  raise  some  controversy.  A  few  points  however,  may  be 
mentioned  in  passing. 

1.  The  agriculturist  will  no  longer  be  kept  tied  to  his  land. 
Better  mobility  of  labour  will  be  secured. 

2.  With  the  development  of  “  Land  Exchanges  ”  perfect 
transferability  of  land  will  be  achieved.  A  world  market  for 
land  will  grow  up  and  equality  of  prices  be  secured. 
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3.  All  the  resources  in  land  which  cannot  be  utilized  by 
individuals  will  be  brought  under  the  tractor,  hood  and  raw 
materials  will  become  much  cheaper. 

4.  The  universal  handicaps  ol  the  agriculturists  regarding 
finance  and  marketing  would  be  very  easily  removed. 

5.  Employment  of  powerful  machines  and  adequate 
chemical  manures  may  overcome  Nature’s  resistance,  and 
indefinitely  postpone  the  operation  of  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns. 

6.  Joint-stock  companies  in  agriculture  will  be  the  missing 
link  between  the  present  form  of  agriculture  and  the  “  factory 
farms  ”  or  “  chemical  manufacture  of  food  ”  and  will  have  an 
optimistic  bearing  on  the  population  question. 

7.  Large  numbers  will  be  freed  from  their  uncertain, 
irregular  employment  and,  by  becoming  workers  in  other 
industries,  may  make  possible  three-hours  shifts  in  manu¬ 
factures.  What  Hobson  calls  the  “  social  surplus  ”  and  which 
in  our  ease  will  be  much  greater  because  no  deductions  will 
be  necessary  for  interest,  may  now  be  devoted  to  providing 
leisure  to  workers  by  employing  larger  numbers  for  shorter 
hours  and  on  adequate  wages. 

8.  With  proper  education  this  leisure  will  spell  “  life.” 
Only  thus  can  man  become  master  of  the  machines:  Only 
thus  can  open  the  way  for  a  humane  civilization  from  the 
stagnation  we  are  in. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  these  benefits  exceed  those 
promised  by  the  familiar  innumerable  partial  solutions  of 
agrarian  problems. 

This  development  in  agriculture  will  overcome  many  of 
the  caprices  of  nature ;  and  it  will  more  thoroughly  balance 
the  good  against  the  bad  harvests  and  so  eliminate  an  im¬ 
portant  initial  cause  of  business  fluctuations. 

The  science  of  Biology  is  developing  man’s  control  over 
soil,  seed  and  season.  Chemical  manures,  Mendel’s  law, 
vernalization  processes  arc  all  there  to  help  agriculture. 
Physics  is  also  aiding  with  such  inventions  as  photo-periodism. 
An  industrial  counterpart  is  needed  and  we  shall  not  have  to 
wait  long  for  it. 

Highly  mechanized  farming  aided  by  the  above  and 
similar  inventions  will  ultimately  conquer  the  differences  in 
fertility  of  soil  and  with  the  consequent  even  distribution  of 
population  one  result  would  be  the  disappearance  of  Rent. 
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(This  point  too  will  be  further  dealt  in  a  separate  article). 
Only  two  factors  would  remain  to  share  the  national 
dividend:  labour  and  investment. 

Overinvestment,  increasing  inequality,  changes  in  the 
value  of  money  and  inventions  are  some  of  the  other  factors 
which,  combined  with  the  institution  of  lending  on  interest, 
bring  about  a  crisis  in  much  the  same  way.  With  the  abolition 
of  this  institution  their  harmful  effects  will  very  much  diminish. 
They  will  have  even  then  some  power  to  cause  unstable 
conditions.  Islamic  economics  therefore  eliminates  them. 

Overinvestment,  oversaving,  or  overproduction  is  almost 
the  same  factor  which  in  connection  with  the  recent  crisis 
has  been  described  by  the  Poliak  institute  scholars,  Foster  and 
Catchings,  as  the  shortening  of  purchasing-power  by  more  and 
more  of  money  being  devoted  to  productive  enterprise  and  less 
being  given  out  to  society  to  purchase  the  output.  This  is 
brought  about  by  either  not  spending  sufficiently  on  con¬ 
sumption-goods  or  by  not  paying  enough  in  wages.  This 
tendency  may  be  called  the  second  factor. 

By  emphasising  the  just  and  prompt  payment  of  wages 
and  by  establishing  the  institution  of  the  growth-tax,  Islam  has 
strengthened  the  position  of  the  workers.  It  has  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  claim  and  have  adequate  remuneration. 
Unduly  low  wages  are  rendered  more  or  less  impossible,  and 
so  one  of  the  causes  of  the  shortage  of  purchasing-power  is 
eliminated. 

Secondly,  Islam  plainly  saw  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
everyday  business  of  mankind  depends  upon  the  everyday 
habits  of  men,  and  it  went  on  to  emphasise  spending.  The 
religion  expresses  much  contempt  for  miserliness  and  accumu¬ 
lation  for  its  own  sake.  This  prevents  the  critical  situation 
that  might  have  resulted  from  its  emphasis  on  production. 
Wealth  miserly  accumulated  can  either  be  kept  hoarded  which 
means  a  wastage  of  productive  resources  and  has  been  heavily 
taxed  in  Islam,  or  it  may  (to  the  neglect  of  consumption)  be 
devoted  entirely  to  production  which  will  cause  maladjustment 
of  purchasing-power  and  may  bring  about  a  serious  crisis. 
Islam  rules  this  danger  out  too  by  emphasising  spending. 

In  Islam  two  broad  divisions  of  spending  are  on  self  and 
in  charitable  ways.  For  the  present  problem  both  have  the 
same  advantage ;  they  help  to  increase  the  demand  for 
industrial  produce  and  prevent  maladjustment  of  purchasing- 
power.  The  Qur’an  warns,  “  Spend  your  wealth  in  the  way 
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of  God,  and  be  not  cast  by  your  own  hands  to  ruin.” 
(II.  795.)  All  that  was  said  about  Islam’s  emphasis  on  a 
better  standard  of  living  is  a  plea  for  spending  on  consumption- 
goods.  The  great  and  repeated  emphasis  in  the  Qur’an  on 
spending  in  charitable  ways,  the  institution  of  the  growth-tax, 
and  the  warning  against  accumulation — all  these  in  effect 
combine  to  keep  the  purchasing-power  of  the  community 
intact. 

Against  accumulation  and  oversaving  it  has  been  plainly 
said,  “  Let  not  those  who  hoard  up  that  which  God  has 
bestowed  upon  them  of  His  bounty  think  that  it  is  better  for 
them.  Nay,  it  is  worse  for  them.”1  And  hoarding  and  miser¬ 
liness  are  again  and  again  rebuked.  “  And  let  not  thy  hand  be 

chained  to  thy  neck . lest  thou  sit  down  rebuked.”2  The 

emphasis  on  spending  against  a  lust  for  hoarding,  along  with 
the  emphasis  on  production  and  “  work,”  constitutes  ample 
provision  for  an  economic  distribution  of  purchasing-power  to 
be  steadily  maintained.  This  eliminates  the  second  factor. 

A  third  factor  that  may  cause  fluctuations  is  a  tendency 
towards  increasing  inequality  of  wealth.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  this  tendency  is  inevitable  in  laissez-faire  economics. 
For  under  that  regime  the  worker’s  position  is  intrinsically 
weak.  For  this  reason  people  at  the  top  of  the  concerns  begin 
taking  progressively  greater  proportions  of  the  national 
dividend.  This  fact  is  clearly  established  by  a  study  of  the 
causes  of  the  recent  crisis,  especially  in  America  and  Professor 
Thompson  regards  it  as  a  very  important  cause.  Islamic 
economy  especially  eliminates  this  tendency  through  a  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  inheritance-provisions  and  some  other  measures, 
as  we  shall  presently  see. 

The  tendency  is  harmful  in  three  more  ways  (1)  The 
people  who  begin  to  grow  rich  generally  develop  a  greed  for 
money.  They  cannot  spend  their  wealth.  They  want  it  to 
multiply.  So  they  overproduce.  (2)  Those  who  inherit 
large  fortunes  often  spend  on  luxuries,  diverting  the  com¬ 
munity’s  resources  to  less  stable  industries.  (3)  Those  who 
know  that  they  are  to  inherit  a  large  fortune  very  often  come 
to  lack  ability  and  industriousness.  When  the  business  comes 
into  their  hands  it  generally  fails.  This  also  disturbs  economic 
stability. 

As  we  have  seen,  Islam,  by  emphasising  spending  and 
providing  competing  strength  to  workers,  exercises  the  first 

(1)  Qur’dn,  III.  180. 

(2)  Qur’dn,  XVII,  29. 
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danger.  It  condemns  the  outlook  that  leads  to  overproduc¬ 
tion.  l'or  bringing  the  two  ends  of  society  nearer  together  it 
has  three  means,  l'hc  first  is  the  institution  of  the  growth- 
tax.  It  assigns  a  part  of  the  economic  rent  and  of  the  interest 
(actual  or  potential)  arising  from  the  ownership  of  capital 
goods  exclusively  to  the  poor.  This  improves  their  condition 
and  thereby  helps  them  to  improve  it  further  and  so  to  move 
towards  the  upper  end.  As  the  velocity  of  money  in  the 
poorer  classes  is  very  great,  the  cflect  of  this  transference  is 
very  considerable. 

Somewhat  similar  in  nature  are  the  rikaz  and  the  kharaj 
taxes.  Laissez-faire  economics  gives  the  land-owner  a  mono¬ 
poly  and  excessive  advantage.  All  the  economic  rent,  and 
often  more,  goes  to  him.  According  to  Islam,  land  is  a  free 
gift  for  all.  Yet  all  cannot  own  land.  Its  ownership  is  left 
to  free  competition,  the  rent  arising  from  it  is  however  distri¬ 
buted  to  all.  The  land  is  not  socialised,  the  rent  is.  The 
growth-tax,  the  rikaz  tax,  and  the  kharaj  tax,  arc  the 
instruments  to  socialise  rent.  The  rikaz  tax  assigns  one-fifth 
of  the  output  of  mines  exclusively  to  the  poor.  The  kharaj  is 
a  levy  of  about  per  cent  on  the  output  of  land.  It  is  due 
irrespective  of  whether  or  not  the  owner  cultivates  the  land. 
It  is  devoted  to  general  welfare.  Thus  though  all  cannot  share 
in  the  ownership  of  land,  all  share  in  the  use  of  rent.  This  too 
removes  the  weakness  of  the  labouring  class  and  improves 
their  condition. 

The  third  means  which  Islam  uses  to  eliminate  increasing 
inequality  is  the  Islamic  law  of  inheritance,  which  distributes 
the  big  accumulations  amongst  a  large  number  of  close  or  even 
distant  relations.'"'  This  gives  them  a  chance  and  stimulates 
their  initiative.  Thus,  it  not  only  brings  the  upper  end  of 
society  nearer  the  lower,  but  also  leads  to  a  stimulation  of 
enterprise  and  increase  of  prosperity.  Now  the  business  comes 
to  be  owned  by  a  number  of  partners.  So  there  is  less  risk 
of  its  being  spoiled  through  incompetence  and  idleness. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  general  prosperity  resulting  from 
these  arrangements  should  have  a  cumulative  effect. 

The  fourth  factor  causing  fluctuations  is  overspeculation. 
Abolition  of  commercial  lending  gives  a  death-blow  to  this. 

Another  cause  of  fluctuations  is  the  introduction  of 
new  inventions  themselves  which  account  for  all  progress. 
Professor  Pigou  has  pointed  out  that  it  takes  capital  to  make 

■  *  Qur’an,  IV,  7,  8,  1 1,  12  and  77. 
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inventions  practical.  He  argues  that  they  arc  put  in  use  only 
when  capital  is  available,  i.c.,  when  credit  is  expanding.  So 
he  considers  that  they  do  not  cause  fluctuations  but  only 
aggravate  them.  Under  Islamic  Economics  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  expanding  credit.  So  inventions  arc  possible  only 
when  there  is  “  expanding  prosperity  ”  and  so  when  society  is 
really  best  able  to  bear  the  slight  disturbance  caused  by  their 
introduction. 

Another  factor  that  causes  or  accentuates  crises  is  changes 
in  the  value  of  money.  These,  however,  assume  social 
importance  only  in  connection  with  loans  on  interest.  Islam 
disallows  such  loans  and  so  they  lose  their  significance. 

Islam  thus  eliminates  fluctuations  and  with  it  the  anxiety 
of  the  workers  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  employment. 

VI 

Some  other  Questions 

In  one  more  way  Islam  tends  to  eliminate  unemployment. 
For  unemployment,  in  some  measure,  is  also  due  to  the  unequal 
distribution  of  leisure.  Islam,  by  assigning  a  limited  value 
to  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  by  providing  prosperity  and 
by  emphasising  a  fuller  life  and  specially  a  life  in  the  interest 
of  the  Hereafter,  diverts  people’s  attention  to  other  uses  of 
time — learning,  prayer,  service — and  makes  them  compete  for 
leisure. 

There  is  no  use  in  quoting  verses  on  this  point.  It  is 
enough  to  remind  ourselves  that  Islam  is  a  religion  and  not 
an  economic  organization. 

Another  feature  of  Islamic  Economics  which  goes  to  solve 
our  problems  is  that  it  eliminates  the  central  defect  of  laissez- 
faire  Economics  by  prohibiting  all  economic  practices  which 
yield  a  “  private  net  product  ”  at  the  cost  of  the  “  social  net 
product.”  For  instance  our  Prophet  said,  “  Do  not  sell  singing 
slave-girls  nor  buy  them.”1  He  also  said,  “  Whoever  holds 
goods  for  excessive  prices  is  a  sinner.”2  We  have  already  seen 
how  Islam  has  forbidden  false  measures  and  weights,  hoarding 
and  interest.  It  also  forbids  other  socially  harmful  practices 
such  as  begging,  stealing  and  indolence.  It  lays  down  the 
general  principle  disallowing  even  the  cases  that  are  at  the 
margin. 


( 1 )  Mishk&t. 

(2)  Ibid, 
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Islamic  Economics  of  production  thus  takes  a  definite 
position  between  laissez-faire  and  socialism  and  so  gets  rid  of 
most  of  the  problems  attached  to  them. 

A  last  feature  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  is  that  Islam 
is  a  great  movement  towards  internationalism.  The  unity  of 
religion  is  far  greater  than  the  unity  of  class,  colour,  or  country. 
Muslims,  the  world  over,  tend  to  form  one  State.  There  does 
not  arise  the  question  of  national  self-sufficiency.  Perfect 
territorial  division  of  industries  is  possible.  Nothing  could 
further  augment  production. 

VII 

Economics  of  Distribution 

Islam’s  Economics  of  distribution,  then,  maximises  the 
welfare  arising  from  this  output  by  bringing  about,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth.  The  professional 
money-lender  is  eliminated.  Rent  is  socialised.  The  only 
claimants  to  national  dividend  left  are  the  entrepreneurs  and 
the  workers.  Islamic  distribution  is  conspicuous  by  the 
absence  of  the  so-called  “  parasitic  classes.”  But  to  maximise 
welfare  complete  equality  is  not  the  means.  Theoretically  it 
may  maximise  the  welfare  arising  from  a  given  output:  in 
practice  it  leads  to  a  diminution  in  that  output.  There  will  be 
loss  of  initiative  if  unequal  labour  is  equally  rewarded,  and 
loss  of  efficiency  if  it  is  standardised  at  a  low  level. 

Complete  equalisation  thus  destroys  its  own  purpose,  and 
fails  to  maximise  social  welfare.  The  correct  position  seems 
to  be  to  move  towards  equality  only  so  far  as  it  is  consistent 
with  maximum  social  welfare,  and  to  retain  inequality  to 
some  extent  as  a  reward  for  greater  service  and  a  price  for 
liberty.  This  is  exactly  the  position  in  Islam. 

The  Islamic  plan  of  distribution  has  appeared  communistic 
to  some  who  have,  perhaps,  been  misled  by  the  operation  of 
the  institution  of  the  growth-tax  on  a  large  scale  under  the 
Caliphs,  because  the  growth-tax  distributes  wealth  according 
to  needs.  Thus  Von  Kremer  remarks  “  Omar’s  communistic 
theocratic  system  of  politics  is  one  of  the  most  remarked 
phenomena  of  history . All  Muslims  were  to  enjoy  per¬ 

fect  equality  of  rights,  the  entire  State  income  as  well  as  the 
conquered  land  was  to  be  the  common  property  of  the  Muslim 
community  and  every  member  of  the  brotherhood  of  Islam 
was  to  receive  a  fixed  annuity  from  the  State  chest,”*  and 

*  Contributions  to  the  History  of  Islamic  Civilization. 
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Mr.  Khuda  Bukhsh  has  assigned  a  decisively  democratic  and 
socialistic  conception  to  the  “  original  Islam.”1 

Yet  the  Islamic  system  is  neither  communistic  nor 
socialistic.  The  Islamic  formula  of  distribution  seems  to  be : 
to  the  poor  according  to  their  needs,  to  the  rich  according  to 
their  services.  More  useful  economic  talents  are  higher  placed 
and  better  rewarded.  God  himself  makes  this  arrangement 
and  guarantees  the  Economic  hierarchy:  “We  have  appor¬ 
tioned  among  men  their  livelihood  in  the  life  of  this  world, 
and  raised  some  above  others  in  rank  so  that  some  of  them 
may  take  labour  from  others.”2  And  “  He  cnlargeth  the 
providence  for  whom  He  will  and  straiteneth  (it  for  whom 
He  will).” 

Yet  Economic  ranks  and  occupations  do  not  affect  the 
position  of  the  individual  in  society.  “  The  believers  are 
nought  else  than  brothers.”3  The  classes  are  just  a  matter  of 
economic  division  of  labour.  They  do  not  denote  the  value 
of  men.  Islam,  destroying  the  money-illusion,  substitutes  an 
altogether  different  standard  of  distinction  and  valuation. 
This  brings  us  to  the  fundamental  feature  of  Islam,  which 
controls  the  “  ordinary  business  of  life,”  declaring  that  it  is 
a  limited  value  subordinate  in  importance  to  love  and  altruism 
and  thus  strikes  at  the  fundamental  problem  which  is  the 
fountain-head  of  all  economic  troubles.  According  to  Islam 
“  God  has  set  a  measure  for  all  things,4  and  the  way  of  the 
growth  of  the  individual  personality  is  in  adhering  to  that 
measure.  A  disproportionate  devotion  to  any  one  value 
injures  its  growth.  A  study  of  what  this  measure  is  with 
regard  to  some  values  closely  connected  with  economic 
problems  clearly  reveals  that,  if  it  is  adhered  to,  some  of  the 
basic  economic  problems  would  be  easily  solved. 

In  spite  of  all  that  was  said  in  praise  of  family  and  riches, 
they  are  only  a  part  of  the  values  of  this  world  and  not  very 
much  in  themselves.  “  The  comfort  of  the  life  of  the  world  is 
but  little  as  compared  to  the  Hereafter.”5 

Their  value  is  more  as  means  than  as  ends  in  themselves. 
They  do  not  figure  in  the  ultimate  valuation.  “  The  day  when 
wealth  and  sons  avail  not  (any  man)  save  him  who  brings 

( 1 )  "  Orient  under  the  Caliph s." 

(2)  Qur’an,  XLII. 

(3)  Qur’in,  XLIX,  10. 

(4)  Qur’dn,  LXV,  3. 

(5)  Qur’dn,  IX,  38. 
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unto  God  a  whole  heart.”  They  serve  their  purpose  in  this 
world.  They  help  or  harm  the  man.  Islam  completely 
disillusions  man  concerning  family  and  riches.  The  Qur’an 
says,  “  O  ye  who  believe,  lo !  among  your  wives  and  your 
children  arc  enemies  for  you,  therefore  beware  of  them.” 
“  Let  not  your  wealth  nor  your  children  distract  you  from 
remembrance  of  God.  Those  who  do  so,  they  are  the  losers.”* 
“  They  who  hoard  gold  and  silver  and  spend  it  not  in  the  uTay 
of  God,  unto  them  give  tidings  of  a  painful  doom.1 2 3 

This  must  be  enough  to  destroy  a  disproportionate  devotion 
to  family  and  to  cure  money-madness. 

In  the  ultimate  valuation  only  the  deeds  figure.  “  Every 
soul  is  a  pledge  for  its  own  deeds.”4  And  the  good  deeds 
which  endure  arc  better  in  thy  Lord’s  sight  for  reward  and 
better  for  resort.”5 6 

Islam  completely  destroys  the  idea  that  wealth  is  an  end 
and  is  of  intrinsic  worth.  Hence  its  possession  in  itself  confers 
no  distinction.  Instead,  the  distinction  goes  to  those  who  do 
good  and  useful  deeds.  “  Lo  those  who  believe  and  do  good 
works  arc  the  best  of  created  beings.”0  “  And  the  pious  deed 
doth  lie  exalt.”7  The  Prophet  said,  “  And  the  best  of  you  is 
he  who  is  best  among  you  to  his  people.”  (At-Tirmidhi  and 
Aba  Da’ud). 

The  beneficial  effect  of  substituting  such  a  constructive 
standard  of  distinction  is  obvious.  It  is  by  such  education 
that  Islam  solves  the  central  economic  problem  to  which 
Prof.  Keynes  refers  as  follows :  “  At  any  rate  to  me  it  seems 
clearer  every  day  that  the  moral  problem  of  our  age  is 
concerned  with  the  love  of  money,  with  the  habitual  appeal  to 
money  motives  in  nine-tenths  of  the  activities  of  life,  with  the 
universal  striving  for  the  individual  economic  security,  the 
social  approbation  of  money  as  the  measure  of  constructive 
success,  and  with  the  social  appeal  to  the  hoarding  instinct  as 
the  foundation  for  the  necessary  provision  for  the  family  and 
for  the  failure.”8 

(1)  Qur’an,  XXVI,  89. 

(2)  LXIII,  9. 

(3)  IX,  34- 

(4)  Qur’an,  LXXIV,  38. 

(5)  Qur’an,  XIX.  07. 

(6)  Qur 'An,  XCVIII,  7. 

(7)  XXXV,  10. 

(8)  A  short  view  of  Russia, 
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And  it  is  by  such  education  that  Islam  fulfils  the  hope. . . . 
“  A  revolution  in  our  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling  about 
money  may  become  the  growing  purpose  of  contemporary 
embodiments  of  the  ideal.”* 

These  are  some  of  the  features  of  Islam’s  Economic  system 
whose  simplicity,  so  long,  concealed  is  profoundness.  The 
world  to-day  is  in  a  better  position  to  appreciate  them.  After 
costly  experiments  it  has  found  out  the  inadequacy  of  Socialism 
and  laissez-faire.  Laissez-faire  has  come  to  a  complete  end. 
In  the  war  and  post-war  period  all  the  countries  of  Europe 
have,  one  by  one,  given  up  the  idea.  The  U.S.A.  has  suddenly 
gone  in  for  wholesale  Planning.  The  same  change  is  notice¬ 
able  in  China.  Thus  Article  1 7  of  the  Provisional  Constitution 
for  the  period  of  Tutelage,  adopted  on  May  15th,  1931,  states 
that  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  ownership  of  private  property, 
in  so  far  as  it  does  not  conflict  with  public  interest,  shall  be 
protected  by  law.  The  Fascist  movement,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  arisen  as  a  demand  for  moderation  of  scientific  socialism. 
Both  for  its  life  and  efficiency  it  depends  upon  its  sense  of 
limit. 

Economic  History  has  plainly  demonstrated  that  both 
laissez-faire  and  Socialism  are  untenable  extremes.  For 
efficient  and  equitable  Economics  the  elimination  of  their 
defects  and  a  proper  balance  of  the  two,  such  as  Islam  offers, 
seems  well  worth  considering. 


M.  HAMIDULtAn. 


*  A  short  view  of  Russia. 
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HAIDARABAD  AND  GOLKONDA  IN  1750  4S  SEEN 
THROUGH  FRENCH  EYES 

(From  the  unpublished  diary  of  a  French  officer  of  Bussy’s 
army,  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationals,  Paris ) 

Haidarabad:  situation  and  roads 

I  pj  The  city  of  Haiderabad  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Golkonda.  This  city  is  large  and  beautiful.  It  is  nearly  two 
leagues  in  circumference,  has  very  large  walls,  and  occupies 
a  very  great  height  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  a  very  beautiful 
river,  which  rises  very  high  when  the  waters  descend,  but  is 
18  fordable  when  they  retire.  This  city  is  very  unclean  within; 
summer  and  winter  alike  it  is  always  full  of  mud.  When  it 
rains  the  roads  are  covered  ankle-deep  with  water.  The 
inhabitants  are  Musalmans  and  Hindus :  there  are  some  white 
like  the  Europeans ;  they  are  very  affable  and  most  courteous. 

There  are  other  fine  buildings  in  it,  but  they  have  no  fine 
approach  from  the  outside.  In  a  blind  lane  or  in  a  small  and 
very  narrow  road  full  of  excrement  is  found  some  very 
beautiful  mansion  which  has  a  very  small  door  for  entrance. 
In  all  the  houses,  large  or  small,  there  are  always  a  courtyard, 
a  reservoir  and  a  fountain. 

Grand  mosques 

The  principal  buildings  are  two  grand  mosques  of  extreme 
largeness  and  height,  entirely  built  of  large  free  stones  and 
smooth  as  ice.  They  have  a  number  of  small  partition  walls 
within  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  wish  to  offer  their 
prayers  in  privacy.  In  front  or  in  the  outer  court  of  these 
mosques  is  a  reservoir  with  a  fountain  of  water  for  laving  and 
purification.  There  is  at  every  corner  a  very  grand  tower, 
which  by  far  surpasses  in  height  all  the  body  of  the  building : 
on  the  top  of  the  towers  are  a  sort  of  lances  of  gilt  copper, 
which  glitter  in  the  sun  and  which  can  be  distinguished  from 
a  great  distance  outside  the  city.  In  the  middle  of  the  dome 
are  two  pyramids,  which  are  not  quite  so  high  as  the  aforesaid 

5* 
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19  towers,  at  the  end  of  which  (pyramids)  are  two  demi-lunes 
(crescents),  also  of  gilt  copper,  which  gives  a  very  beautiful 
effect  (coup  d’  oeil).  Within  these  mosques  there  is  nothing 
but  the  name  of  God  written  in  golden  letters  in  the  Moor 
language — Arabic  and  Persian, — all  around  the  wall. 

In  every  mosque  there  resides  a  faqir  or  ‘  monk  of  the 
canon  law,’  who  at  5  o’clock  in  the  morning,  at  one  hour  after 
noon,  and  at  7  o’clock  in  the  evening,  stopping  up  both  his 
ears  with  his  two  thumbs,  invokes  the  name  of  God  in  a  loud 
voice,  as  vigorously  as  he  can  cry  out  but  very  slowly, — and 
that  during  a  good  minute, — and  prays  thus :  *  Bismillah-ir 
Rahman — ir  Rahim ,  Allah  baqi  La  llah-illallah,  Muhammad 
Rasul-ullah This  ceremony  is  also  observed  in  the  army. 

Palace  of  Salabat  Jung 

The  other  or  second  building  is  the  mansion  of  the  Nawab, 
which  is  made  up  of  three  blocks  of  residences.  The  entrance 
opens  into  the  road  of  the  Chauk\  it  is  a  vaulted  gateway; 
above  it  are  the  drums,  large  and  small,  the  large  trumpets  and 
the  bagpipes  (musettes). 

After  going  through  this  gate  one  enters  a  medium-sized 
place  of  arms,  which  is  oval.  It  has  two  other  entrances,  or 
(rather)  outlets:  on  the  right  and  the  left,  facing  the  (main) 
gateway,  there  is  another  (door)  for  entering  the  Nawab’s 
house :  one  ordinarily  sees  at  this  place  numbers  of  elephants, 
horses  and  garis  (carriages)  belonging  to  the  Muslim  chiefs 
and  the  Hindu  Banias  and  shrofs,  who  have  business  to 
transact  with  the  Nawab.  One  enters  next  by  the  aforesaid 
door,  which  is  double  and  crosswise.* 

20  We  here  see  a  reservoir,  very  narrow,  but  by  way  of 
compensation  very  long  also,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  more 
than  50  small  jets  of  water.  The  garden  and  the  reservoir 
lead  up  to  a  large  courtyard,  which  is  very  neat,  circular  and 
very  vast. 

In  the  midst  of  this  court  is  the  first  apartment,  which  is 
a  large  carpeted  hall,  one  storeyed ;  its  ceiling  is  supported  by 
a  number  of  small  wooden  pillars  each  of  a  single  piece.  In 
that  hall  are  assembled  all  the  Muslim  and  Hindu  chiefs  who 
have  business  here,  and  while  waiting  for  the  hour  of  speaking 
to  the  Nawab  they  sit  here  on  their  haunches  in  a  circle  and 

*  Double  et  en  travers,  i.e.,  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  building. 
Littre  explains  double  as  “  chose  semblable  on  symetriquement  pareille  " 
i.e.,  what  is  called  jawab  in  Persian  Architecture. 
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talk  among  themselves  about  the  affairs  which  bring  them 
there.  They  remain  in  that  posture  for  3  or  4  hours. 

It  is  necessary  next  to  pass  by  one  other  door,  similarly 
double  and  crosswise,  from  which  is  seen  a  very  fine  garden 
full  of  all  sorts  of  flowers:  on  the  right  and  left  are  two 
beautiful  gardens — I  mean  paths — covered  with  sand ;  on  the 
two  sides  are  two  fine  gardens  of  fruit-trees  such  as  the  orange, 
the  jack,  the  mango,  the  guava,  the  banana,  the  pomegranate, 
the  citron,  etc.  In  the  rear  are  two  beautiful  vines.  At  the 
end  of  these  two  paths  and  gardens,  which  extend  more  than 
one  musket-shot  in  length,  is  to  be  seen  a  fine  square  reservoir, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  an  extremely  beautiful  jet  of  water, 
then  a  fine  space  crosswise,  which  is  also  covered  with  sand. 

21  The  second  block  of  houses  is  also  a  great  hall  of  which 
the  ceiling  is  supported  by  a  number  of  wooden  pillars,  each 
of  a  single  piece  like  the  preceding  one:  it  is  carpeted  and 
one-storeyed.  Above  the  carpet  is  a  white  cloth,  very  tightly 
stretched.  On  each  line  of  pillars  are  long  curtains,  at  the 
two  ends  and  across  (the  hall)  in  the  middle.  In  the  centre 
of  this  hall  is  the  Nawab’s  throne  between  four  pillars,  where 
he  receives  the  ambassadors,  decides  the  affairs  of  his  realm 
with  the  chiefs,  and  takes  the  salam  of  everyone.  During  this 
ceremony  of  salam,  there  is  a  herald  there  [for  her  os  read 
heraut ]  who  cries  out  at  the  top  of  his  voice  and  in  his 
language, — when  some  chief  presents  himself  to  make  his 
salam — salam  baaderclij*  {sic,  salam  bahadur-i-ala?) ,  which 
means  “  the  salute  of  a  warrior.” 

The  Nawab  also  receives  here  the  horsemen,  who  are  made 
to  caracole  before  him.  He  here  gives  and  receives  presents. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  apartment  is  a  magnificent  garden 
with  all  sorts  of  flowers  and  a  very  fine  circular  reservoir,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  fine  and  very  high  garden.  Around 
the  reservoir  are  a  number  of  pots  of  fragrant  flowers. 

As  for  the  third  block  of  houses,  it  lies  to  the  left  as  you 
enter  the  preceding  hall.  Here  are  two  houses  facing  each 
other,  between  which  is  a  fruit  garden  with  a  square  medium¬ 
sized  reservoir  and  a  small  fountain.  In  the  house  on  the 
right  is  a  large  screen,  and  it  is  there  that  the  Nawab  dines  and 
sleeps  with  his  concubines. 

It  is  as  well  to  say  that  all  these  halls  are  open  on  all  sides, 
so  that  one  cannot  take  shelter  there,  and  that  the  rain  sweeps 

*  Is  it  Salam  ba-darbar-i-ala  ?  If  so,  the  French  officer  has  mis¬ 
translated  it 
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them  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Such  is  the  apartment  of 
Nawab  Salabat  Jung,  which,  when  examined  well,  is  not 
found  to  be  a  grand  thing. 

Hours  struck  on  gongs 

2‘2  It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  the  Muslims  and  the  Hindus 
divide  the  day  into  four  quarters  and  the  night  into  four 
watches,  of  three  hours  each,  like  the  ancient  Romans,  namely 
thus: — from  6  to  y  o’clock  in  the  morning  they  strike  seven 
blows  with  a  small  wooden  mallet  on  a  copper  plate  and  that 
once;  and  after  a  short  pause  they  strike  one,  and  this  is  the 
first  quarter.  From  9  o’clock  to  12,  they  strike  8  twice  ( par 

2  fois)  and  that  rapidly,  and  after  a  short  pause  2  slowly. 
These  arc  the  four  quarters  of  the  day.  The  night  is  divided 
like  the  day ;  but  this  thing  changes  according  as  the  days  and 
nights  are  long  in  the  climate  where  they  happen  to  be. 

The  drums,  large  and  small,  the  trumpets  and  the  bagpipes 
begin  to  play  from  8-30  in  the  morning  to  10  o’clock,  from 
11-30  up  to  one  o’clock,  from  2-30  up  to  4;  from  5-30  up  to 
7  o’clock. 

At  9  o’clock  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  at  3  in  the  afternoon 
and  at  6  in  the  evening,  a  big  drum  is  beaten  with  the  others ; 
but  it  is  distinguished  above  all  and  it  is  this  that  directly 
marks  the  quarter  of  the  day.  The  same  rule  is  observed 
during  the  night,  except  that  at  9  o’clock  in  the  evening  and 

3  a.m.  the  drums,  trumpets  and  bagpipes  are  not  beaten  01 
sounded ;  and  this  is  done  in  order  to  let  all  the  camp  undcr- 

23  stand  if  the  halt  is  sounded  after  9  p.m.  up  to  10;  and  if  the 
kettledrum  is  beaten  from  3  to  5  a.m.  (it  is  a  notice  for 
marching,  some  words  obliterated  in  the  MS.  here)  ; — because 
if  the  kettledrum  is  beaten  or  the  halt  sounded  at  any  other 
hour,  it  is  due  to  some  extraordinary  or  unexpected  affair. 

The  horologues  of  the  Muslims  are  sand-glasses  like  ours, 
with  this  difference  that  they  do  not  mark  the  exact  half  hour ; 
they  have  only  (periods  of)  22^  minutes,  so  that  when  they 
sound  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  it  is  scarcely  5  with  us. 
The  Muslims  beat  the  drums,  play  on  the  pipes  and  sound  the 
trumpets;  but  the  Hindus  sound  the  hours  and  watch  the 
hourglasses,  because  they  are  far  more  faithful  (=-=accurate) . 

Mansion  of  Sayyid  Lashkar  Khan 

The  residence  of  Sayyid  Lashkar  Khan  is  in  certain  ways 
more  beautiful  and  more  commodious  than  that  of  the  Nawab ; 
it  is  true  that  it  is  not  so  large,  but  in  spite  of  its  smallness  it 
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has  a  far  more  beautiful  approach.  Before  entering  within 
it,  there  is  a  very  fine  long  place  of  arms ;  next  we  pass  through 
a  beautiful  gateway  and  enter  a  fine  garden  which  stretches 
on  the  right  and  left ;  in  the  centre  is  a  beautiful  but  narrow 
reservoir,  in  which  are  about  30  fine  jets  of  water,  with  broad 
sandy  paths  on  both  sides  of  the  reservoir ;  at  the  end  of  it  is 
a  block  of  houses  in  the  square  form,  of  which  the  entrance 
is  a  grand  carpeted  hall,  one-storeyed.  Above  the  carpet  is  a 
white  sheet  very  (tightly)  stretched.  In  the  centre  is  a  throne 
24  between  four  pillars.  This  hall  is  open  on  all  sides.  Its 
ceiling,  which  is  painted  with  beautiful  flowers  of  all  colours 
of  gold,  is  supported  by  a  number  of  small  pillars  of  wood, 
each  of  one  single  piece,  and  varnished  red.  This  hall  is  only 
for  receiving  the  visits  which  are  made  to  him.  At  the  back 
is  his  residence,  where  he  eats  and  sleeps,  as  also  do  his  wives 
and  concubines,  everyone  of  them  in  her  small  chamber,  so 
that  there  are  more  than  30  cabinets  in  that  apartment, 
without  counting  the  other  conveniences  [i.e.,  rooms  like 
lavatories.] 

It  should  be  noted  that  ail  the  chiefs  of  the  greatest 
distinction,  such  as  Sayyid  Lashkar  Khan,  who  is  highly 
respected  because  he  is  of  the  family  of  the  Great  Mughal 
and  has  had  many  kings  among  his  kingsfolk  in  different 
kingdoms  [meaning  subahs ] — the  diwan  who  is  the  second 
person  in  the  realm,  Mons.  de  Bussy,  the  old  Nawab  of 
Burhampur  who  has  to  be  carried  about  in  a  litter,  Yamin-ud- 
daulah  Khan  and  others, — all  the  chiefs,  I  say,  have  everyone 
his  throne  at  his  house,  like  Nawab  Salabat  Jung. 

There  are  in  this  city  many  other  houses  which  are  very 
old :  that  in  which  Mons.  de  Bussy  resides  is  very  much  out  of 
order  ( ramasse )  and  seems  to  have  been  very  beautiful  (once) , 
being  still  glazed  with  pots  of  flowers  of  porcelain;  in  it  are 
three  houses,  with  many  chambers  and  cabinets,  above  and 
below.  The  one  in  which  Mons.  de  Merinville  lodges,  has  a 
block  of  houses  built  on  vaults,  which  lead  to  the  house  of  the 
Nawab  who  sometimes  comes  incognito  (informally)  to  visit 
Mons.  de  Bussy.  Although  all  these  houses  and  others  which 
25  I  pass  over  in  silence,  are  extremely  old  and  are  falling  into 
ruin, — yet  there  are  nevertheless  to  be  seen  also  some  beautiful 
remains  of  their  grandeur. 

Ruins  in  Old  Golkonda 

But  that  which  is  most  remarkable  here  is  an  old  structure 
named  Old  Golkonda.  It  is  an  ancient  monument  of  which 
the  antiquity  has  been  forgotten  by  the  Muslims  and  the 
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Hindus.  It  is  more  than  one  league  in  circumference;  here 
are  still  to  be  seen  many  old  towers  of  excessive  height  and 
some  remains  of  many  palaces  and  throne  (sic)  which  are  to 
be  found  in  all  that  city  and  of  which  the  ruins  are  only  long 
arches  of  which  even  now  as  many  as  six,  one  above  another, 
are  visible ;  their  centres  are  formed  by  single  pieces  of  stone, 
which  are  up  to  three  fathoms  in  width.  All  that  old  mass  is 
crumbled  down  to  the  ground,  so  that  one  cannot  see  the 
ground  floor,  which  ordinarily  is  very  neat  and  very  large. 
All  the  buildings  have  only  gates,  windows  and  arches  [left], 
and  I  think  that  there  must  be  still  others  under  that  terrace, 
because  they  are  very  high  and  steep. 

Charmahal 

But  the  fairest,  the  largest  and  the  chief  of  all  the  houses 
of  this  city  is  named  the  Charmahal,  which  is  where  the 
French  have  made  their  residence.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
which  encloses  nearly  half  a  league  in  circumference.  In  the 
midst  is  a  tank,  divided  into  equal  parts  by  a  curtain, — in 
which  are  small  jets  of  water  placed  all  around  at  distances  of 
26 six  feet  by  six.  This  tank  is  very  large;  about  300  jets  of 
water  are  counted  here,  and  it  has  a  house  on  each  face  of  it : 
the  most  beautiful  and  the  largest  is  the  one  where  Mons  de 
Bussy,  our  other  gentlemen  and  the  corps  of  the  troops  have 
made  their  residence ;  a  thousand  men  can  lodge  here.  This 
house  is  extremely  large  and  high,  from  above  the  argamasse * 
all  the  city  can  be  seen. 

It  is  composed  of  living  rooms,  above  and  below,  and  is 
full  of  gates  and  windows — above  which  are  Arabic  writings 
in  golden  letters.  All  the  huge  body  of  the  house  is  supported 
by  beams  of  an  extreme  bulkiness  and  height. 

The  house  which  faces  this  one  and  which  stands  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tank,  serves  as  the  magazine  of  powder,  balls, 
bombs  and  bullets ;  it  also  serves  as  a  hall  of  arms,  and  is  three- 
quarter  smaller  than  the  preceding  one  which  has  2  faces, 
while  this  one  has  only  one  face.  It  has  only  one  large  and  long 
hall,  which,  however,  is  very  narrow,  with  8  small  cabinets, — 
while  the  other,  besides  the  two  large  halls,  above  and  below, 
has  50  cabinets.  It  has,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  large 
(one),  two  galleries  which  run  right  and  left  from  the  side  of 
the  tank,  but  they  are  smaller  by  far. 

As  for  the  body  of  the  house,  it  lies  on  the  left  of  the 
aforesaid  tank  and  it  faces  the  grand  gate  by  which  one  enters 
the  Charmahal, — because  it  has  two  others,  one  small  which 

*  Argamasse  is  a  Malayalam  compound  word,  meaning  ‘  earth-shaped,  ’ 
i.e.,  globular. 
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leads  to  the  tourniquet  ( pani  chakki ?)  and  the  other  which, 
in  passing  the  river  that  washes  the  foot  of  the  walls  of  that 
city,  leads  to  the  Goshamahal  (of  which  we  shall  speak  in  its 
proper  place). 

27  The  other  apartment  is  that  in  which  the  (French) 
volunteers  lodge  with  their  officers,  our  dragoons  or  hussars,  the 
artillery  adjutants,  the  drums,  pipes  and  trumpets  of  Mons.  de 
Bussy,  the  blacksmiths  and  the  carpenters.  In  this  house  are 
the  gun  carriages,  the  limber,  the  cushions  and  sights  of  the 
cannon,  as  also  the  munition  carriages.  This  house  is  octagon¬ 
al  and  has  living  rooms  above  and  below  with  a  gallery  in  the 
second  storey  which  turns  all  around  it,  with  about  a  hundred 
small  cabinets  (—hujras)  above  and  below.  Above  the 
building  is  a  very  beautiful  argamassc  from  which  one  can  see 
all  the  city,  and  there  is  a  wooden  parapet,  three  feet  in  height, 
which  crowns  this  v/ork. 

The  other  block  of  houses  which  faces  this  one  and  which 
is  similarly  on  the  other  side  of  the  tank  is  the  lodging  of  the 
major  of  the  troops,  the  artillery  officers,  and  others  with  their 
companies.  It  is  built  on  the  same  model  as  the  preceding 
one.  At  the  back  is  to  be  seen  a  courtinc  (curtain)  wherein 
there  are  cascades  at  regular  intervals  which  fall  into  the  tank. 
All  the  remainder  of  the  Charmahal  is  a  tract  of  land  very 
fit  to  form  a  magnificent  garden,  but  the  Musalmans,  lazy  by 
nature,  do  not  clear  it. 

The  Chauk  Bazar 

In  order  to  go  to  the  Chauk  or  grand  bazar,  after  issuing 
by  the  main  gate  of  the  Charmahal,  wc  have  to  pass  by  a 
small  road  which  forms  the  letter  S  and  which  is  always  full 
of  dirt,  and  so  narrow  that  an  elephant  can  with  difficulty  turn 
in  it.  At  the  end  of  this  road  is  a  height,  where  we  reach  an 
old  building  exposed  to  the  four  winds,  which  faces  the  four 
roads.  In  the  centre  of  it  is  a  reservoir  of  free  stone,  above 
it  are  extremely  high  pyramids,  which  can  be  seen  from  very 

28  far  outside  the  city.  On  the  opposite  side  is  a  road  full  of 
shops,  on  the  right  and  left,  containing  all  kinds  of  merchand¬ 
ise,  such  as  drugs  of  all  sorts,  every  kind  of  spices,  books, 
paper,  paste-board  {cartons),  ink,  pens,  gingham,  white  cloth, 
silk  fabrics  and  yarn  of  all  sorts  of  colours,  swords  and  bows, 
arrows  and  quivers,  knives  and  scissors,  spoons  and  forks, 
thimbles  and  dice,  needles  large  and  small,  gems  fine  and 
false, — in  short,  all  that  one  may  desire.  At  the  beginning 
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and  the  end  of  this  road  are  a  number  of  large  shops  of  con¬ 
fectioners,  bakers  and  fruit-sellers.  Next  we  enter  a  circular 
place  which  is  the  Chauk  Bazar.  In  the  morning  here  are 
sold  cattle,  horses,  camels,  sheep,  poultry  and  eggs.  In  the 
evening,  from  5  to  9  o’clock,  the  Chauk  is  held ;  they  sell  there 
the  same  goods  which  are  in  the  shops  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
except  the  sword-dealers  who  keep  them  entirely  bare 
displayed  on  the  carpets  before  them.  Those  who  wish  to  sell 
their  arms, — be  it  matchlocks,  sabres,  large  pointed  knives, 
kataris  and  poniards, — those,  I  say,  stir  about  with  the  bared 
swords  in  their  hands;  and  sometimes  it  so  happend  that  we 
Europeans  who  were  not  accustomed  to  seeing  this,  thought 
them  at  first  to  be  men  who  were  scuffling;  but  in  the  end  we 
went  there. 


Gates,  bridges,  and  groves 

29  From  the  Chauk  up  to  the  main  gate  of  the  city,- -which  is 
called  the  Golkonda  Gate,  is  a  long  and  wide  road,  but  very 
full  of  dirt,  leading  up  to  that  gate,  which  is  very  beautiful, 
large  and  arched.  This  city  has  three  gates,  of  which  the  two 
principal  ones  are  this  of  Golkonda  and  the  other  of  Masuli- 
patam.  Next  we  pass  over  a  bridge  which  is  very  beautiful  for 
these  countries.  It  is  tolerably  long  and  wide,  paved  with 
free  stone,  and  has  some  30  arches.  When  one  is  outside  the 
city,  one  may  say  that  there  arc  here  nothing  but  groves,  and 
except  for  the  grand  mosque  of  which  one  can  see  the  towers 
and  the  four  pyramids  of  which  I  have  spoken  before — and 
were  it  not  for  the  walls  the  gate  and  the  bridge — one  might 
take  the  city  for  a  tope.  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
Musalmans  and  the  Hindus  that  the  city  of  Haidarabad 
furnishes  to  Salabat  Jung  25  lakhs  of  rupees  as  annual 
revenue. 

The  Goshamahai. 

A  cannon-shot  from  the  city  is  a  house  which  surpasses  in 
beauty,  largeness  and  magnificence  and  above  all  in  workman¬ 
ship,  all  those  of  the  city:  it  is  named  the  Goshamahai. 
This  building  is  surrounded  by  a  road  about  a  league  forming 
a  square,  in  the  midst  of  w'hich  is  a  tank,  also  square,  and  cut 
in  the  rock.  It  has  more  the  look  of  a  lake  than  that  of  a  tank, 
by  reason  of  its  large  size.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  curtain 
(=facade  with  pavilions)  resembling  that  of  the  tank  of 
Charmahal,  except  that  there  is  no  fountain  here.  The  banks 
of  this  tank,  as  well  as  the  curtain,  are  built  of  large  and  long 
free  stones,  10  to  15  feet  in  length  and  5  to  6  feet  in  width. 
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30  The  principal  block  of  the  building  is  a  large  house  with 
two  faces,  of  which  the  chief  one  is  towards  the  interior  and  in 
two  storeys,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  three  long  vaults  which 
traverse  the  body  of  the  building  and  which  serve  as  kitchen 
and  stable.  We  next  climb  a  staircase  of  free  stone,  with  some 
20  steps,  and  then  arrive  at  a  sanded  flowerbed,  in  the  midst 
of  which  is  an  argamasse  reservoir  with  a  small  but  pretty  jet  of 
water.  Below  this  place  are  two  cascades,  with  a  long  but 
narrow  basin  at  the  end  of  each,  which  fall  into  the  tank  that 
waters  a  garden  on  the  right  and  left  by  many  channels  which 
arc  delivered  into  it. 

For  returning  to  the  body  of  the  building,  one  ascends  a 
small  staircase  of  about  a  dozen  steps,  and  arrives  under  a 
beautiful  argamasse  corridor,  in  the  midst  of  which  rises  above 
the  great  tank  a  round  throne,  which  is  painted  all  over  and 
covered  by  a  dome  of  painted  wood,  supported  by  pillars  of 
the  same  material,  and  the  whole  is  varnished  with  flowers. 
Above  it  is  an  old  dais  of  double  chintz  cloth. 

Within  the  house  is  a  long  hall,  in  the  midst  of  which 
stands  the  site  of  a  throne  which  issues  in  the  form  of  a  circle 
from  the  body  of  the  house  on  the  other  face.  The  Charmahal 
is  similar  to  this  above  and  below.  At  each  end  of  this  hall  is 
another  crosswise.  At  the  back  arc  two  parapets  which  border 
a  beautiful  corridor.  In  the  walls  of  that  hall  arc  many 
31  small  cabinets  [niches].  In  front  is  a  gallery  on  each  side, 
in  which  are  chambers  and  cabinets.  The  second  storey 
resembles  the  first,  except  that  it  is  more  painted  in  all  sorts 
of  colour  and  also  in  gold  in  many  places.  On  the  walls  arc 
groves  and  leaves  painted  above  and  also  carved  with  a 
number  of  beautiful  and  large  flowers. 

Above  the  second  storey  is  a  gallery  at  each  end,  containing 
halls  and  cabinets.  On  the  final  height  of  this  block  of 
buildings  is  a  very  beautiful  argamasse  from  which  one  can 
see  the  entire  city  and  [the  country]  up  to  the  fort  of  Golkonda. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a  very  large  wooden  parapet,  coated  with 
plaster  and  lime,  adorned  with  thick  balls  of  the  same  material. 
From  this  argamasse  hangs  a  great  wind-screen  (or  pent¬ 
house)  in  front  of  the  house,  which  is  supported  from  a  base 
by  beams  of  extraordinary  thickness,  with  many  smaller  ones 
which  support  the  other  portions  of  that  building,  which  is 
very  ancient.  All  the  buildings  of  this  species  are  only  made 
up  of  gates  and  windows  and  built  more  of  wood  than  of 
stone.  They  are  found  to  be  of  an  excessive  height  and 
6* 
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thickness.  There  are  only  six  feet  of  wall  separating  one  door 
from  another  on  this  wall.  There  arc  two  stone  beds  and 
one  thick  beam.  In  short,  more  wood  has  been  used  in 
building  this  house  than  would  suffice  for  constructing  a 
magnificent  chateau;  and  if  fire  catches  it  there  would  be  a 
grand  conflagration.  It  is  very  surprising  that  in  all  these 
houses  which  are  only  made  of  wood  and  the  others  of  straw, 
23  fire  breaks  out  very  rarely,  and  that,  on  the  contrary  in  our 
houses  in  Europe,  which  do  not  contain  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  timber  these  houses  have,  it  is  very  seldom  that  one  does 
not  hear  it  said  any  day  in  a  city  that  a  fire  has  broken  out 
in  such  a  quarter  and  that  in  so  many  of  the  houses  women 
and  children  have  been  burnt. 

Musalmans  and  Hindus  have  told  us  that  the  great  Nizam- 
ul-mulk  (Asaf  Jah  I)  when  about  to  depart  for  Dclhi-Agra 
in  order  to  succour  the  Great  Mughal  named  Ahmad  Shah 
(cor.  Muhammad  Shah)  who  was  engaged  with  Tahmasp 
Quli  Khan  (i.e.,  Nadir  Shah)  and  was  hard  pressed  by  the 
latter, — stripped  this  mansion,— which  was  entirely  adorned 
with  silver  plates  in  its  sculptures  and  the  throne  covered  with 
plates  of  gold ;  he  thus  took  1 4  lakhs  of  rupees,  and  that  was 
in  fear  lest  the  Marathas  should  make  an  incursion  and  take 
away  that  money.  Whether  that  was  true  or  not,  I  cannot 
say.  This  house  can  easily  lodge  3000  men. 

Gardens 

On  the  other  side  of  the  tank  is  another  block  of  buildings 
which  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  this  one,  but  which  can, 
however,  accommodate  more  than  600  men.  All  the  rest  of 
the  surroundings  is  only  a  large  garden  where  there  are  two 
beautiful  vines,  rows  of  mango-trees,  date-palms,  cocoanuts, 
fig-trees,  bananas,  oranges,  citrons,  with  some  yew-trees;  but 
33  they  are  planted  in  confusion  and  form  many  petty  topes. 
There  are  also  squares  of  turnips,  carrots,  French  turnips,  cab¬ 
bages,  peas,  lentils  and  other  vegetables,  with  paddy,  spiked 
millet  and  chollu  ( cynosurus  corocanus),*  and  two  large 
cisterns  on  the  right  and  left,  which  water  by  means  of 
channels  all  this  large  garden,  the  avenues  and  the  topes. 

This  block  of  buildings  is  the  pleasure-house  of  the  Great 
Mughal.  He  has  one  similar  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the 
kingdom  of  Golkonda,  the  Deccan  and  Hindustan.  There 

*  The  French  MS.  reads  nesly,  cambou  and  chollon.  Neslv  in  Tamil 
nclli  or  paddy.  Cambou  is  Tclugu  for  bajra.  Chollu  is  Tclugu  for 
cynosurus  corocanus. 
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are  many  more  superb  buildings  with  beautiful  gardens  outside 
this  city ;  but  they  are  extremely  distant.  I  cannot  speak  of 
them,  having  never  seen  them. 

Since  our  departure  from  Pondicherry  (15th  January 
1750)  up  to  now,  all  the  principal  Muhammadan  chiefs  of  the 
army,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Nawab  Hedayct  Muhiuddin 
Khan  during  his  life-time  gave  us  from  time  to  time  some 
rupees  as  reward, — Salabat  Jung  and  his  diwan  have  been 
accustomed  to  send  food  for  our  officers  and  troops.  These 
dishes  consist  of  bread  made  a  la  manteque  [butter,  ghee], 
stew,  liver  of  fowls  and  kids,  very  vvell  dressed,  pilao  which 
is  rice  boiled  with  quantities  of  butter,  fowls  and  kids,  with  all 
sorts  of  spices;  besides  these,  many  sorts  of  spicery,  I  mean  to 
say  sweatmeats.  All  these  came  for  our  officers;  but  the 
chiefs  sent  them  on  to  us.  Those  which  came  for  the  troops 
consisted  of  bread,  stew  and  pilao,  all  with  the  meat  of  kids, 
which  we  found  to  be  very  good,  and  which  refreshed  us 
84  greatly  because  we  were  new  in  that  army  and  had  great 
difficulty  in  making  ourselves  understood. 

Rut  this  did  not  continue  long.  A  large  number  of 
foreigner  deserters,  who  came  from  (different)  countries,  being 
utterly  naked  and  overcome  by  poverty — such  as  the  Portu¬ 
guese,  English,  Scots,  Irish,  Germans,  Ostendmen  and  Dutch, 
who  came  to  join  us  and  who  were  distributed  among  our 
companies, — that  of  Sieur  Masse  is  almost  entirely  composed 
of  tapascs  (=half  castes)  ; — all  these  men,  I  say,  on  receiving 
Rs.  30  a  month  and  being  fully  dressed  anew,  believed  that 
they  had  poverty  no  longer.  They  began  to  despise  these 
dishes  and  to  give  the  bread  to  their  oxen.  This  did  not  fail 
to  be  reported  to  the  chiefs  by  the  spies  who  were  not  wanting 
in  that  army.  They  discontinued  sending  us  meals ;  only  the 
Nawab  always,  and  his  diwan  sometimes,  continued  the 
practice.  These  foodstuffs  came  in  flat  wide  baskets  (  ?  rikab) 
and  in  warming-pans  of  copper,  enclosed  in  bags  of  chintz 
which  were  sealed  with  the  seals  of  each  chief,  as  still  come 
those  of  the  Nawab  and  the  diwan. 

Road  from  Haidarabad  to  Golkonda 

There  is  only  one  road,  long,  very  narrow,  dirty,  ill-paved 
and  uneven, — on  which  the  houses  are  not  laid  out  in  line 
at  all:  some  are  of  brick  or  stone,  others  only  big  cottages. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  small  shops  of  foodstuffs  and  of 
workmen.  This  road  begins  at  the  foot  of  the  city  and  leads 
up  to  two  cannon-shot  of  the  fort  of  Golkonda,  which  is  two 
good  leagues  distant  from  the  city.  At  the  end  of  that  road 
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35  is  a  large  number  of  mosques,  large  and  small,  with  magnificent 
mausoleums  and  tombs.  Next  one  passes  over  a  small  badly 
built  bridge,  when  one  finds  a  long  and  broad  embankment 
which  leads  up  to  the  gate  of  the  tort,  which  is  under  a  large 
bastion  on  the  right.  On  the  left  of  this  embankment  arc 
fields  of  paddy,  bajra  and  toddy-palm.*  This  fortification 
contains  only  the  outside  (of  Gokonda)  and  is  a  large  and 
strong  wall,  adorned  with  good  bastions  and  demi-lunes  to  the 
number  of  nearly  200,  where  at  every  embrassurc  are  good 
pieces  of  cannon  and  on  each  bastion  a  good  cavalier  with 
heavy  pieces.  At  the  foot  of  this  wall  is  a  good  double  ditch 
cut  in  the  rock,  full  of  water  in  winter  and  dry  in  summer. 
The  fort  is  three  leagues  in  circumference.  The  walis, 
bastions,  demi-lunes  and  cavaliers  arc  built  of  good  thick  and 
long  free  stones  of  a  black  colour,  [trap  rock  or  basalt?]. 

Gates  of  Golkonda 

To  return  to  the  gate  of  the  lort  of  Golkonda,  which 
terminates  the  causeway.  It  is  double  and  en  travcrs.  On 
the  right  and  leit  hands  are  two  beautiful  ramps  (slopes)  by 
which  one  ascends  to  the  bastions  which  arc  similarly  paved. 
Vvhcn  we  entered  here  lor  the  hist  tune  with  the  Nawab,  they 
made  a  sacrifice  by  cutting  the  throat  of  a  buffalo  and  staining 
with  its  blood  the  feet  of  the  elephant  on  which  Salabat  Jung 
was  mounted.  Alter  this  cciernony,  we  filed  through  a  long 
and  very  dirty  road,  where  there  is  a  number  of  godowns, 
containing  an  infinite  number  of  cannon  of  all  calibres,  lying 
on  the  ground,  such  as  those  of  brass  alloy,  copper  and  iron. 

36  We  there  saw  two  other  species  than  the  usual, — the  one  dis¬ 
charges  two  and  the  other  thirteen  volleys  (at  a  time).  The 
latter  is  constructed  thus :  its  breech  encloses  thirteen  volleys, 
so  that  all  the  thirteen  volleys  issue  simultaneously,  its 
calibre  is  of  six  pounds  of  powder  for  each  piece.  The  shot 
of  the  middle  (one)  is  of  12  lbs.  (weight). 

At  the  end  of  that  road  is  another  double  gate,  similarly 
en  travcrs ,  above  which  are  two  pieces  of  cannon  which  com¬ 
mand  the  entire  length  of  this  road.  They  made  here  the 
same  sacrifice  and  the  same  ceremony  as  at  the  first  gate. 
After  passing  through  it  we  filed  through  the  same  road  which 
consists  of  a  long  bit  of  road,  and  we  continued  our  march  on 
the  left  and  followed  a  road  so  narrow  that  an  elephant  can 
hardly Jurn  m  it. 

*  The  French  MS.  reads  nesly,  cambou  et  callou.  The  last  word  is 
either  chollou  ( cynosurus  corocanus)  or  Tclugu  Kallu,  meaning  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  toddy-palm. 
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We  passed  before  one  of  the  treasuries  of  Golkonda, 
because  there  are  many  such  here  from  which  the  late  Nasir 
Jung  had  taken  away  all  the  gold,  so  that  only  the  silver  now 
remained.  The  treasury  is  arranged  like  a  veritable  market¬ 
place  with  a  number  of  arches  under  each  of  which  is  a  large 
heap  of  sacks  of  leather  with  Rs.  6,000  in  each,  which  is  a 
bullock’s  load ;  these  bags  arc  piled  up  one  above  another. 

Towards  the  middle  of  this  road  we  turned  to  the  right 
and  entered  another  still  narrower  than  the  former;  I  mean, 
it  is  narrow  at  the  beginning  but  expands  towards  its  end, 
where  stands  the  mansion  of  the  Nawab.  They  made  the 
same  sacrifice  and  the  same  ceremony  here  as  at  the  first 
(gate), — that  is,  for  the  third  time.  Salabat  Jung  entered 
his  house  and  rested  there  for  a  day  and  a  half.  We  were 
given  for  our  food  bread  and  viands,  pilao,  legumes  and 
thaize*  This  mansion  is  very  pretty.  Its  gate  is  very  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  the  entrance  is  through  a  garden  of  fruit  trees.  In  the 
centre  is  a  reservoir  which  forms  a  cross,  with  a  fine  jet  of 
water.  Next  one  enters  a  carpeted  hall  of  one  storey;  in  the 
middle  of  it  is  the  Nawab’s  throne ;  on  the  right  and  left  arc 
cabinets.  On  the  right  of  this  hall,  as  you  enter,  is  a  bent  door 
( fousse  porte)  by  which  Salabat  Jung  enters  into  his  seraglio, 
which  forms  another  private  apartment. 

During  the  time  that  I  could  ramble  in  Golkonda,  I  found 
there  nothing  but  old  ruins.  I  wished  to  approach  the  hill 
which  is  directly  at  the  centre  of  the  fort,  but  they  did  not  let 
me  ascend  it.  This  mountain  is  arranged  thus :  it  is  crowned 
on  the  summit  by  a  pleasure-house  not  yet  completed ;  from 
the  top  to  the  base  there  are  at  distances  many  fortifications 
which  surround  it.  Towards  the  middle  and  on  the  road  is 
a  gate  to  each  fortification  (wall).  On  the  right  and  left  of 
that  gate  arc  two  guardrooms  with  sepoys  for  guarding  the 
passage  to  the  interior.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pass 
through  this  gate,  because  there  is  no  other  way.  But  every¬ 
one  cannot  enter  who  wishes.  The  gates,  as  those  of  the 
fort,  are  closed  about  7  o’clock  in  the  evening  and  are  not 
opened  till  9  to  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  or  still  later,  and 
that  too  not  without  the  order  of  the  governor.  In  rambling 
around  this  hill,  I  perceived  a  large  cavity,  in  which  were  some 
Musalmans,  very  old  and  seeming  to  be  of  high  birth,  who  told 
me  that  the  great  Nizam-ul-mulk  (Asaf  Jah  I)  had  buried  in 
these  cavities  17  krores  of  rupees,  each  kror  being  100  lakhs 
and  each  lakh  100,000  rupees. 

*Thai  is  a  Malayalam  word,  meaning  any  young  plant,  especially  the 
cocoanut. 
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Immense  artillery  in  Golkonda  arsenal 

We  found  on  all  these  works  fine  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
counted  on  the  bastions,  cavaliers,  foriilications  and  in  the 
godowns  of  the  fort  nearly  3000  pieces  of  artillery  (in  all). 

We  had  taken  here  20  to  24  pieces,  namely  eight  of  French 
casting, — 4  of  d  lb.  powder  each,  and  4  of  b  lb.  charge, — all 
decorated  with  jleurs  de  lis,  marked  with  the  letter  L  [Louis 
XV]  crowned,  having  two  dolphins  to  serve  as  handles,  and  a 
small  chameleon  raising  its  head  in  the  air  to  serve  as  the 
sight.  As  for  the  remaining  pieces,  they  arc  only  of  3  to  4  lb. 
(charge)  for  serving  the  pieces  with  munition. 

Outside  this  fort  are  many  beautiful  mosques  of  extreme 
grandeur  and  neatness,— having  only  the  name  of  God  written 
in  large  letters  of  gold  above  their  gates  and  windows.  There 
are  similarly  some  other  buildings  on  the  two  sides,  but  they 
are  all  open  like  the  magazines,  and  do  not  excite  the  desire 
of  describing  them.  Monsieur  de  Bussy  alone  on  his  elephant 
made  the  tour  of  this  fort,  which  is  situated  in  a  great  plain 
and  is  encircled  by  mountains. 

3  May,  1750,  wc  departed  from  the  city  of  Haidarabad. 


Jadunath  Sarkar. 
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THE  VRAB  OF  THIRTY  SORAHS  BY  IBN 
KHALAWEYH 

I  believe  every  Muslim  who  can  read  possesses  one  or 
more  copies,  in  manuscript  or  print,  of  the  Holy  Qur’an  and 
all  copies  in  use  agree  in  their  readings.  This  may  cause  the 
universal  opinion,  that  this  has  been  always  so,  which  since 
the  publication  of  the  authorized  text  by  the  Caliph  ‘Uthman 
is  true  to  a  certain  extent  only. 

A  Tradition  of  the  Prophet,  recorded  through  various 
channels,  states  that  the  Holy  Writ  was  sent  down  in  seven 
Hatfs,  an  expression  which  has  led  to  numerous  interpretations 
into  which  I  do  not  wish  to  go  here.  For  if  the  statement  or 
doctrine  of  a  Prophet  may  be  simple,  the  theologians  of 
succeeding  generations,  in  accordance  with  their  own  views, 
give  interpretations  which  were  never  intended  by  the  original 
utterances. 

Though  doubtlessly  some  of  the  Companions  had  written 
down  portions  of  the  Revelation ,  the  axiom  was  that  it  should 
not  be  perpetuated  by  writing  on  paper  or  other  material,  but 
engraved  in  the  memory  and  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  believers 
and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Caliph  ‘Uthman  was  urged  in  the 
first  instance  to  have  the  Surahs  collected  on  account  of  the 
many  men,  who  knew  them  by  heart,  having  fallen  in  the 
battles  of  the  conquests. 

Though  Tradition  goes  that  already  Abu  Bakr  and  ‘Umar 
had  made  a  collection  and  that  copies  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  latter’s  daughter  Hafsa,  we  have  no  definite  particulars 
as  to  the  scope  of  such  copies. 

We  are  therefore  for  the  present  bound  by  the  official  text 
as  issued  by  the  Caliph  ‘Uthman,  copies  of  which  were  sent 
to  the  seven  chief  cities,  Mecca,  Al-Medina,  Basra,  Kufa, 
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Damascus,  Fustat  (Cairo  did  not  exist  as  yet)  and  Jerusalem. 
As  if  by  a  conspiracy  all  the  original  copies  appear  to  have 
been  lost  or  destroyed  and  we  do  not  have  any  indication  as 
to  their  appearance.1 

There  exist  besides  fragments  of  ancient  Kufic  Qur’ans2  a 
number  of  copies,  often  beautifully  written  of  Kufic  fragments 
which  are  claimed  to  have  been  written  by  the  Imams  ‘Alt, 
al-Hasan  and  al-Huseyn  themselves.  All  these  are  stupid 
forgeries.  The  writers  of  these  fragments  had  not  the  slightest 
idea  of  the  script  of  the  first  century  of  the  Hijrah.  I  assert 
and  am  willing  to  retract  in  case  the  contrary  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  proved,  that  the  official  Mushafs  issued  by  the  Caliph 
‘Uthman  were  most  likely  not  in  Kufic  script  at  all  Whatever 
documents  of  the  first  century  of  the  Hijrah  have  come  to 
light  so  far,  both  in  Egypt  and  recently  in  Turkistan,  are  all 
written  in,  what  I  call 9  the  Meccan  Arabic  script  which  is  the 
parent  of  the  Naskhi  of  all  succeeding  generations. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  art  of  writing  was  a  rare 
accomplishment.  Ibn  Sa‘d  tells  us  in  the  biographies  of  the 


(1)  They  certainly  were  not  in  the  form  of  the  ‘Uthman!  Mushaf, 
otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  him  to  order  the  collecting 
of  the  text. 

(2)  Since  none  of  the  ‘Uthmani  Mushafs  have  come  to  light  and 
there  was  always  a  desire  to  ascertain  and  to  possess  authentic  ancient 
copies,  a  field  was  left  for  the  forger  who  was  encouraged  by  the  pious 
credulity  of  circles  who  in  their  zeal  wished  to  be  duped.  My 
suspicion  has  been  awakened  in  this  field  by  a  strange  com¬ 
munication  by  the  learned  Mujtahid  Abu  ‘Abd  Allah  Zinjani.  He 
mentioned  in  one  of  his  articles  published  in  the  Baghdad  journal 
Loghat  al-Arab  that  he  possessed  a  manuscript  of  the  Fihrist  of  Ibn 
an-Nadim.  As  Prof.  Fuck  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of  this  important 
work,  the  old  edition  by  Flugel  being  very  faulty,  I  asked  the  learned 
Mujtahid,  who  is  always  ready  to  give  help,  for  information  about  his 
copy  which  he  kindly  supplied.  His  copy  is  one  taken  from  a 
manuscript  preserved  in  Najaf.  It  was  for  this  reason  important  to  get 
further  news  about  the  Najaf  manuscript  because  Zinjani  in  his  letter  to 
me  made  the  statement  that  his  copy  contained  an  account  of  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  Surahs  in  the  Mushaf  of  the  Imam  fAli  which  is  missing 
in  the  printed  edition  and  in  all  other  known  copies  in  manuscript. 
My  enquiries  proved  that  there  is  no  ancient  copy  of  the  Fihrist  in  Najaf. 
About  25  to  30  years  ago  a  young  scholar  made  two  copies  of  Flu- 
gel’s  edition,  one  of  which  may  be  the  original  from  which  Zinjani’s 
copy  was  taken  and  if  it  contains  an  account  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
Sftrahs  in  the  Imam  ‘All’s  recension  this  must  have  been  added  by  some 
overzealous  person  wishing  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  Mushaf  of  ‘Ali. 
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Companions  each  time  one  of  them  was  capable  of  writing 
that  he  could  write,  and  adds,  that  writing  was  a  rare  art  in 
those  times. 

We  can  also  form  some  judgment  that  a  few  of  the  points 
were  used  for  distinguishing  similar  forms  of  letters  from 

O  o 

others.  Vocalisation  did  not  exist  at  all  and  came  gradually 
at  a  much  later  date. 

We  also  know  from  historical  accounts  that  because  scribes 
were  scarce,  both  in  Syria  and  in  the  ‘Iraq,  foreigners,  or 
rather  non-Muslims,  were  employed  almost  exclusively  in 
the  government  offices.  These  people  were  men,  who,  as 
Christians,  had  been  accustomed  to  write  in  Syriac  script,  a 
distant  relative  of  the  Meccan  writing,  and  it  was  they  who 
modelled  the  new  Arabic  script,  generally  known  as  Kufic. 
These  very  Katibs,  whether  converted  or  not,  were  probably 
employed  to  make  copies  of  the  Holy  Look.  Wc  have  no 
definite  record  about  this,  but  the  spread  of  copies  in  Kufic 
script  makes  me  believe  that  this  was  the  case. 

A  very  important  point,  overlooked  by  the  forgers  of 
Kufic  Qur’ans,1  is  that  they  were  too  late  in  date  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  material  upon  which  the  ‘Uthmani  Mushafs 
must  have  been  written.  With  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  ‘Amr 
ibn  al-‘As  the  Muslims  became  the  sole  proprietors  of  the  most 
valuable  writing  material  of  those  times,  papyrus,  which  was 
exclusively  used  in  official  documents  of  the  first  century  of 
the  Hijrah  as  is  evidenced  by  the  large  amount  of  documents 
which  have  come  to  light.  The  loss  of  this  writing  material 
was  keenly  felt  in  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  trade  with  it 
flourished  for  a  long  time,  even  caused  diplomatical  remons¬ 
trances  from  Byzantium,  because  the  rolls  contained  the 
Shahadah  on  the  end  of  the  rolls,  which  was  objectionable 
to  the  Greeks.2  During  all  this  period  papyrus  was  considered 
a  far  more  valuable  writing-material  than  parchment.  For 

( 1 )  The  most  ancient  fragments  of  Kufic  Mushafs  arc  on  parch¬ 
ment  which  is  very  hard  and  apparently  treated  with  some  kind  of  lime, 
while  the  later  ones  are  written  on  pliable  parchment  as  is  the  case  with 
those  attributed  to  the  Imams  ‘Ali  and  al-IIuscyn  which  may  be  dated 
in  the  early  fourth  century  of  the  Hijrah  at  a  time  when  during  the 
Buweyhi  rule  there  may  have  been  a  demand  for  such  copies. 

(2)  Such  rolls  of  papyrus  have  been  preserved  and  anyone  wishing 
can  inspect  one  in  the  British  Museum. 
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this  reason  I  am  convinced  that  the  ‘Uthmani  Mushafs  also 
were  written  on  papyrus  and  the  perishable  nature  of  this 
material  may  account  to  a  great  extent  for  the  disappearance 
of  the  early  copies  of  the  Holy  Writ.1 

The  scarcity  of  punctuation  of  the  original  copies  gave 
rise  to  variances  in  reading  the  text,  though  a  certain 
uniformity  was  aimed  at.  But  as  will  be  seen  from  a  Fetwa 
of  the  learned  grammarian  and  Mufassir  Abu  Hayyan,  which 
I  give  in  translation  later,  a  really  final  settlement  of  the  text 
was  not  accomplished  till  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Hijrah,  and  then  it  remains  very  uncertain 
whether  this  text  was  adopted  in  far  distant  parts  of  the 
Muslim  world  like  Spain  and  the  Maghrib. 

Before  a  complete  punctuation  of  the  Holy  Writ  was 
introduced  some  scholars  began  to  fix  this  in  special  works 
and  foremost  among  these  was  the  Kufi  grammarian  Al-Farra* 
who  probably  only  dealt  with  certain  difficult  readings — he 
died  in  207  A.H.  at  the  age  of  63  years.11  His  pupil  was 

( 1 )  I  have  been  told  that  in  Al-Madinah  at  least  one  Mushaf  on 
papyrus  is  still  preserved,  but  this  requires  confirmation  and,  if  true, 
deserves  close  examination. 

Some  of  the  original  Mushafs  of  ‘Uthman  must  have  existed  till  the 
fourth  century  of  the  Ilijrah.  On  special  State  occasions  the  Caliph 
sat  with  the  Mushaf  on  his  lap,  especially  at  the  investiture  of  the  Amir 
al-Umara\  The  ancient  script  did  not  mark  the  Maddah,  nor  the 
Ilamzah  nor  the  Wash  In  such  cases  later  for  the  Maddah  a  small 
A*  was  written  over  the  letter  and  in  a  similar  way  for  the  VVasl  a 

small  J*?  was  written  over  the  Alif.  A  curious  reading,  which  I 
mentioned  only  for  this  reason  is  recorded  by  Sirafi  in  his  History  of  the 
Basrian  grammarians.  The  poet  Ru’ba  read  in  the  verse  Jj  J  I  Uli 

AJ  (Surat  al-Racd  13  v.  18),  where  the  official  text  has 

#  U>-  dj  Aj  jJ  I  L  li  the  word  V  U>-  .  The  Mushaf  had 

simply  li>-  with  perhaps  no  points  on  either  — >■  nor 

Such  a  reading  has  no  other  authority  than  that  of  the  amendment 
of  a  lexicographer. 

(2)  The  work  of  Al-Farra*  has  been  preserved  and  a  copy  has  re¬ 
cently  been  discovered  in  Istanbul.  Biographies  of  him  are  found  in 
Yaqut’s  Irshdd,  VII,  276;  Khatib,  Tarikh  Baghdad  XIV,  149;  Ibn 
Khallikan,  ed.  Cairo  1310,  II,  229  and  many  other  works. 
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As-Simmari1  who,  besides  being  a  Traditionist,  was  principally 
responsible  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  works  of  Al-Farra’  and 
his  statements  on  the  reading  of  the  Qur’an. 

His  principal  pupil  was  I  bn  Mujahid"  who  was  the  first 
who  made  a  collection  of  the  various  readings  in  accordance 
with  the  seven  Readers  and  his  work,  now  lost,  is  the  basis  of 
all  later  works  on  the  subject.  He  died  324  A.H.  It  was 
high  time  that  the  various  readings  used  by  Readers  should  be 
checked  as  many  readings  were  current  which  caused  scandal 
among  the  more  orthodox  scholars.  The  reign  of  the  Caliph 
Ar-Radi  saw  the  power  of  the  central  authority  slipping  away 
in  every  direction,  the  Qarmatians  in  Central  Arabia,  the 
Bweyhis  in  Persia,  the  Banu  Hamdan  in  Syria  and  the  ‘Ubeydis 
in  Africa  were  all  Shi‘ahs  and  openly  or  secretly  bent  upon  the 
destruction  of  the  ‘Abbasi  Caliphate.  The  dishonesty  of  the 
ministers  of  State,  chief  among  them  Ibn  al-Furat  and  Ibn 
Muqla,  robbed  the  public  treasury  of,  to  us,  incredible  sums 
which  contributed  largely  to  the  general  discontent  of  the 
populace,  and  the  masses  were  only  too  eager  for  any 
impostor  to  be  followed  as  a  kind  of  relief  from  the  nervous 
strain  of  the  times.  It  is  during  this  time  that  the  scandal  of 
Ibn  Shunbudh  happened. 

In  Rabi‘  al-Awwal  323  ATI.  the  wazir  Abu  ‘All  ibn  Muqla 
learned  that  a  man  named  Ibn  Shunbudh  was  altering  words 
in  the  Qur’an  and  he  had  him  called  before  him  as  well 
as  the  Qadi  Abu’l-Huseyn  ‘Umar  b.  Muhammad  and  Abu 

(1)  As-Simmari.  Abu  ‘Abd  Allah  Muhammad  ibn  al-Jahm  ibn- 
Harun  as-Simmari  studied  under  Ya‘la  ibn  ‘Ubcyd  at-Tanafisi,  ‘Abd  al- 
Wahhab  ibn  ‘Ata,  Yazid  ibn  Harun  and  others.  He  transmitted  the 
works  of  Al-Farra’  and  was  the  last  of  the  pupils  of  this  author.  Among 
his  pupils  were  Ibn  Mujahid,  Niftawcyhi,  Abu  Bakr  ash-Shafi‘i  and 
others.  lie  died  on  Sunday  the  last  day  of  Jumada  II,  277  A.H.  at  the 
age  of  89  years. 

(Munta^am,  V,  25-v;  Tarikh  Baghdad,  II,  161  ;  Yaqut,  Irsh&d  IV, 
470- 

(2)  Ibn  Mujahid  Abu  Bakr  Ahmad  ibn  Musa  ibn  al- Abbas. — 

lie  was  born  in  Rabi‘  II,  245  A.H.  and  was  the  Sheykh  of  the 
Qurra’  (Quran-rcadcrs)  of  his  time  and  took  precedence  before  all  of 
them.  lie  transmitted  Traditions  after  a  large  number  of  Sheykhs  and 
among  his  pupils  was  the  celebrated  Traditionist  Daraqutni.  He  resided 
on  the  eastern  side  of  Baghdad.  The  grammarian  Tha'lab  used  to  say : 
There  remains  in  our  time  none  more  learned  concerning  the  Book  of 
God  than  Abu  Bakr  ibn  Mujahid.  He  died  on  Wednesday  afternoon 
the  19th  of  Sha‘ban  324  ATI.  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
B&b  al-Bustan  and  left  a  handsome  fortune. 

{Munta^am  fol.  217;  Tdrikh  Baghdad  V,  p.  144.) 
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Bakr  ibn  Mujahid  and  he  was  examined  before  the  wazir 
when  he  used  strong  words  in  the  disputation.  Then  he  was 
beaten  between  the  ^  j  k*!  I  (al-Habbarin) 1  seven  strokes 
with  the  birch  and  ‘All  ibn  Muqla  demanded  that  his  hand 
be  cut  off  and  that  he  be  utterly  ruined.  Then  die  words 
which  he  used  in  his  readings  were  put  to  him  and  he  denied 
those  which  were  outrageous,  but  as  regards  the  others  he  said 
that  the  people  were  using  those  readings  like :  “  Then  go  to 
the  mention  of  God  ”  and  “  who  takes  every  suitable  ship  by 
force  ”  and  “  like  fluffed  wool.”2  They  asked  him  to  repent 
and  he  gave  his  written  undertaking  to  that  effect.  Then  he 
was  taken  to  Al-Mada’in  during  the  night  to  stay  there  for  a 
while  and  then  come  to  his  home  secretly  and  not  to  appear 
in  public  for  fear  that  he  might  be  killed  by  the  common  folk. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  banished  to  Al-Basra  then  to  Al-Ahwaz 
and  died  there. 

A  second  account  is  found  in  his  obituary  notice  under  the 
year  328  A. H. 

Muhammad  b.  Ahmad  b.  Ayyub  b.  as-Salt,  the  Qur’an- 
reader,  known  as  Ibn  Shunbudh,  transmitted  Traditions  after 
Abu  Muslim  al-Kajji  Bishr  ibn  Musa  and  many  other  of  the 
people  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  He  made  it  a  practice  to  select 
for  himself  uncommon  readings  of  the  Qur’an  and  read  them 
in  public ;  Abu  Bakr  al-Anbari  and  others  wrote  books  refuting 
him.  Al-Qazzaz  informed  me  after  the  Khatib  after  Ibrahim 
ibn  Makhlad  after  Isma‘il  ibn  ‘All  al-Khutabi:  In  Baghdad 
became  notorious  a  man  named  Ibn  Shunbudh  who  taught 
people  the  reading  of  the  Qur’an  and  used  to  read  in  the 
Mihrab  readings  which  were  not  in  accordance  with  the 
Mushaf  (i.e.,  the  official  recension  of  the  Holy  Writ  as  issued 
by  the  Caliph  ‘Uthman)  readings  such  as  are  recorded  after 
Ibn  Mas‘ud  and  Ubeyy  and  others  which  were  read  before  the 
collection  of  the  Mushafs  collected  by  ‘Uthman.  He  followed 
these  readings  and  recited  them  till  the  affair  became 
momentous  and  a  scandal  and  the  people  found  fault.  Then 
the  Government  sent  and  had  him  arrested  on  Saturday  the 

(l)  So  here,  while  in  the  second  account  and  in  the  Tarikh  Bagh¬ 
dad  we  read  the  other  strange  reading  Al-Hinbazin.  Perhaps  it  was  a 
Mahalla  in  Baghdad,  not  recorded  by  geographers. 

(2)  «5! instead  I t>  }  and  Ju.  !j_ 

adding  ii-l^and  instead  of  • 

[Munta^am,  fol.  326;  Tarikh  Baghdad  rol.  I,  p.  280.) 
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sixth  of  Rabi‘  II,  323  A.H.  He  was  brought  to  the  house  of 
the  wazir  Muhammad  ibn  ‘All  ibn  Muqla,  who  summoned  the 
Qadis  and  jurists  and  the  wazir  examined  him  in  their 
presence  and  it  was  proved  what  was  alleged  against  him.  He 
supported  him.  The  wazir  asked  him  to  recant,  but  he 
refused  to  recant  or  retract  from  the  reading  of  these  un¬ 
common  disapproved  readings  which  added  to  the  Mushaf  or 
varied  from  it.  All  present  in  the  assembly  disapproved  of 
them  and  advised  his  punishment  and  his  being  dealt  with  in 
such  manner  as  would  make  him  recant.  He  therefore 
commanded  him  to  be  stripped  and  placed  between  the 
j  (Hinbaz)  and  to  be  birched  severely  upon  the  back 

of  his  head.  He  could  not  bear  this  and  cried  for  mercy  and 
submitted  to  recantation  and  said  that  he  was  repentant, 
lie  was  then  released  and  his  garments  given  back  to  him  and 
he  was  asked  to  repent  publicly;  and  his  written  statement 
was  taken  that  he  repented.1  Ibn  Shunbudh  died  on 
Monday  the  third  of  Safar  in  328  A.H. 

It  is  during  this  period  that  Ibn  Khalawcyhi  wrote  his 
works  upon  the  correct  reading  of  the  Thirty  short  Surahs, 
i.c.,  the  Fatihah  and  the  29  last  chapters  of  the  Holy  Book. 
Though  a  pupil  of  the  Sunni  Ibn  Mujahid,  he  was  certainly  a 
Shi'ah,  as  is  evidenced  from  many  passages  in  his  I‘rab  of  the 
Thirty  Surahs.  One  is  amazed  that  a  scholar  of  his  reputa¬ 
tion  should  record  such  a  stupid  tale  as  that  of  the  Prophet 
eating  a  quince,  the  scent  of  which  lie  could  smell  on  the 

( 1 )  The  actual  wording  of  the  recantation  of  Ibn  Shunbudh  is 
preserved  in  tire  portion  of  the  ICiiab  al-Auraq  of  As-Suli  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  I-Icyworth  Dunne  (Aklibar  ar-Rddt  utal  Aluttaqi,  p.  63).  He 
was  given  a  document  of  the  following  tenor : — 

“  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad  b.  Ayyub  known  as  Ibn  Shunbudh  says : 
I  have  been  reading  words  (Iluruf)  which  arc  contrary  to  that  which 
is  found  in  the  Mushaf  attributed  to  ‘Uthman  (upon  whom  God  have 
mercy)  upon  which  reading  the  Companions  of  the  Messenger  of  God 
(whom  God  bless)  are  in  agreement.  Then  it  became  clear  to  me  that 
it  was  a  fault,  so  I  repent  about  it  and  I  retract  and  I  am  innocent 
before  Allah,  since  the  Mushaf  of  ‘Uthman  is  the  true  one,  from  which 
to  differ  is  not  allowable.” 

He  wrote  at  the  foot  of  this  document  with  his  own  hand : 

“  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad  b.  Ayyub  says :  What  is  in  this  document 
is  correct  and  that  is  my  statement  and  belief  and  I  invoice  Allah  as 
witness  for  it  as  also  those  present.  I  have  written  this  with  my  own 
hand  and  whenever  I  act  contrary  to  it  or  anything  else  become  evident 
about  me.  the  Commander  of  the  Believers,  whom  God  preserve,  can 
shed  my  blood  and  be  innocent  about  it.” 
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shoulder  of  his  daughter  Fatimah.  His  method  of  fixing  the 
correct  reading  of  the  text  is  to  indicate  in  a  rather  monotonous 
way  for  each  word  its  grammatical  position  in  the  sentence. 
But  of  more  importance  are  really  the  various  readings  which 
he  cites  at  the  end  of  each  grammatical  discourse.  Here  we 
find  real  curiosities.  Why  should  he  give  a  reading  of  the 
Prophet  himself  when  it  is  not  adopted  in  the  textus  receptunr! 
Why  cite  the  poet  Ru‘ba  (died  circa  145  A.H. )  who  could  be 
of  no  better  authority,  than  that  he  liked  to  differ?  If  we 
consider  the  merits  of  the  various  readings,  due  entirely  to 
the  fact  that  the  earliest  copies  of  the  Holy  Writ  had  no 
vocalisation  and  even  the  punctuation  of  letters  was  irregular 
and  at  first  only  denoted  by  dots,  often  of  different 
colours.  Readers  had  to  rely  entirely  upon  the  orally  trans¬ 
mitted  readings  of  experts.  These  were  not  always  the  most 
learned  Muslims  and  instead  of  giving  my  own  views  it  will  be 
best  to  give  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Andalusian  Abu 
Ilayyan,  who  himself  is  the  author  of  a  large  commentary  of 
the  Qur’an.  He  says:* 

The  Imam  Abu  Ilayyan  Muhammad  ibn  Yusuf,  the 
Qur’an-reader  and  grammarian  was  asked  as  follows :  “  What 
does  the  learned  Sheykh  and  doctor,  the  sheykh  of  his  time,  the 
unique  one  of  the  age,  lie  in  whom  arc  united  various  virtues, 
the  adornment  of  this  time  Athir  ad-Din  Abu  Ilayyan  (may 
God  prolong  his  life  and  may  the  Muslims  benefit  by  his 
blessing  and  duration  of  life)  say  concerning  what  is  in  the 
Teysir  and  Shatibiyyah  and  whether  these  contain  the  seven 
readings  of  the  Holy  Writ  to  which  the  Prophet  (whom  God 
bless)  refers,  or  arc  they  only  some  of  the  seven ;  also  concern¬ 
ing  the  ten  (readings)  whether  it  is  permitted  to  read 
according  to  them  or  not;  also  whether  these  (latter)  were 
read  in  the  centres  (Amsar)  and  whether  the  people  accepted 
them  or  not.” 

He  replied  in  the  following  terms  and  it  is  from  his  own 
handwriting  that  I  have  copied  them:  “The  Teysir  of  Abu 
‘Amr  ad-Dani  and  the  Sfihtibiyyah  of  Ibn  Ferro  do  not 
contain  all  the  readings  of  the  seven  but  are  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  readings  of  the  seven  and  whoever  has  given 
attention  to  the  science  of  Qur’an-reading  and  has  studied 
what  the  doctors  of  Islam  have  written  about  the  Readings 
knows  this  of  a  truth.  The  reason  is  that  our  country,  the 
peninsula  of  Spain,  was  not  from  ancient  times  a  land  where 


*  Ibn  al-Jazari,  Munjid ,  ed.  Cairo,  1350,  p.  35-27. 
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the  seven  were  read  on  account  of  the  great  distance  from  the 
(other)  lands  of  Islam  and  on  account  of  the  isolation  of  the 
Muslims  in  it.  For  the  purpose  of  performing  the  rites  of 
the  Pilgrimage  a  few  people  from  there  passed  through  Egypt 
and  stored  in  their  memory  from  the  Readers  who  were  there 
some  trifles.  The  Readers  who  in  those  days  were  in  Egypt 
did  not  possess  extensive  Traditions,  nor  did  they  travel  to 
other  lands,  where  more  extensive  Traditions  existed.  Such 
were  Abu’t-Tayyib  ibn  Ghalbun,  his  son  Abu’l-Hasan  Tahir, 
Abu’l-Fath  ibn  Ahmad,  his  son  ‘Abd  al-Baqi  and  Abu’l  ‘Abbas 
ibn  Nafis.  There  was  also  Abu  Ahmad  as-Simarri  who 
possessed  the  highest  lsndd  among  them.  The  reason  of  the 
scarcity  of  Tradition  and  science  in  the  lands  of  Egypt  was  on 
account  of  the  Isma‘ilis  being  in  power  and  because  the  kings 
of  the  latter  killed  the  learned  men.  Of  the  ancients  of  our 
doctors  who  performed  the  Pilgrimage  was  Abu  ‘Amr  at- 
Talamanki,  the  author  of  the  work  called  “  Ar-Rauda.’’ 
He  learned  in  Egypt  a  little  of  the  Readings  of  the  Seven. 
From  Qairawan  had  travelled  for  the  purpose  of  the  Pilgrimage 
Abu  Muhammad  Makki  ibn  Abi  Talib  and  he  studied  under 
Ibn  Kuday  and  Abut-Tayyib  ibn  Ghalbun  a  little  of  the 
Harfs  of  the  Seven.  Other  travellers  were  Abu’l-Qasim  ‘Abd 
a r- Rahman  ibn  al-PIasan  al-Khazraji,  known  as  al-Ustadh 
(the  master),  the  author  of  the  book  “  Al-Qdsid,”  then  Abu 
‘Amr  ‘Uthman  ibn  Sa‘id  al-Qurtubi  known  as  Ad-Dani,  on 
account  of  his  long  residence  in  the  town  of  Daniya.  He  took 
his  knowledge  from  Ibn  Khaqan,  Faris  ibn  Ahmad,  Tahir  ibn 
Ghalbun  and  composed  the  book  “At-Teysir”  and  others. 
Now  At-Talamanki  stayed  in  the  West  of  Spain  reading  as 
teacher  his  book  “  Ar-Rauda,”  Makki  ibn  Abi  Talib  came  to 
Spain  and  stayed  at  Cordoba  and  taught  his  book  “  At- 
Tabsirah  ”  which  lie  had  composed,  while  Ad-Dani  stayed  in 
the  east  of  Spain  teaching  his  book  “At-Teysir”  and  the  author 
of  the  book  “  AI-Maqasid  ”  stayed  in  Cordoba  and  taught  the 
people.  So  the  people  studied  under  them  and  they  travelled 
to  hear  their  teachings  and  there  was  no-one  in  their  land  to 
compare  with  them  and  they  became  celebrated  in  Spain,  as 
well  as  these  their  works.  They,  however,  contained  differ¬ 
ences,  but  neither  doctors  nor  judges  of  Islam  found  fault  with 
them  and  they  transmitted  what  they  had  transmitted. 

“  Then  followed  others  who  made  the  Pilgrimage  like  Abu 
‘Abd  Allah  ibn  Shureyh,  the  author  of  the  book  al-Kafi, 
Abu’l-Hasan  Yahya  ibn  Abi  Zeyd  known  as  ibn  al-Bayyar, 
Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  ibn  al-Mufrih  al-Ansari  and  others 
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who  read  in  Egypt ;  so  also  Abu  Muhammad  ‘Abd  al-\Vahhab 
the  author  of  the  book  “  Al-Miftah.”  Some  of  these  went  to 
Syria  and  studied  under  Al-Ahwazi,  others  travelled  to  Harr  an 
and  Baghdad  and  their  Riwayat  became  somewhat  more 
extensive.  Also  Abdu’l-Qasim  Yusuf  ibn  j  a  bar  a  al-Andalusi 
travelled  and  went  to  great  trouble  collecting  the  material  of 
the  East  and  West  and  composed  the  book  called  “  Al- 
KamiV ’  in  which  he  says :  “The  reading  of  the  Qur'an  is  taught 
according  to  the  readings  of  Ya‘qub  by  Abu  ‘Amr  Ad-Dani 
which  he  had  read  in  Egypt.  Then  someone  revised  it  who 
read  with  other  readings  than  those  of  the  Seven.”  He 
continues :  “  All  this  selection  proves  the  extensiveness  of  the 
Tradition  among  the  people  outside  our  country  and  that 
what  is  contained  in  the  Teysir,  the  Tabsirah  and  the  Kdfi  and 
other  works  of  the  compositions  of  our  country  is  only  a  little 
of  much,  a  drop  out  of  the  Ocean.  A  proof  is  that  in  these 
books  is  the  Riwayah  of  Nafi‘  after  Warsh  and  Qalun,  yet  the 
people  transmit  the  readings  of  Nafi‘  through  the  medium  of 
others  than  Warsh  and  Qalun,  among  them  can  be  named 
Isma‘11  ibn  Ja‘far  al-Madani,  Abu  Khuleyd,  Ibn  Jammaz,  al- 
Asma‘i  al-Musayyabi  and  others.  Among  these  arc  men  who 
were  more  learned  and  more  trustworthy  than  either  Warsh 
or  Qalun.  Then  our  scholars  transmit  the  Riwayah  of  Warsh 
after  Abu  Ya'qub  after  al-Azraq,  but  they  do  not  go  so  far  as  to 
include  in  their  books  the  Riwayah  of  Yunus  ibn  ‘ Abdul-' Ala’, 
Da’ud  ibn  Abi  Taiba,  Abu’l  Azhar  ‘Abd  as-Samad  ibn  ‘Abd 
Ar-Rahman  and  Abu  Bakr  al-Isbahani  (after  his  Sheykhs) 
after  Warsh.  All  these  studied  the  reading  under  Warsh  and 
among  them  are  men  who  were  more  learned  and  more  trust¬ 
worthy  than  Warsh  (himself).  This  is  the  essence  what  our 
scholars  transmit  in  their  books  and  the  same  is  the  way  with 
every  Qur’an-reader  and  all  the  fourteen  transmitters  which 
our  scholars  include  in  their  books.  As  regards  the  modes  of 
Reading  of  the  Seven  which  the  Teysir  of  Abu  ‘Amr  Ad-Dani 
contains  that  they  should  be  the  seven  concerning  which  it  is 
reported  about  the  Prophet  (whom  God  bless)  that  he  has 
said:  The  Qur’an  was  sent  down  according  to  seven  Harfs 
if  not  so  and  to  explain  the  Tradition  that  it  concerns  the 
Seven  readings,  is  a  very  bad  mistake  and  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  those  who  make  such  a  statement.  The  seven  readings 
were  not  distinguished  from  others  till  the  fourth  century, 
when  Abu  Bakr  ibn  Mujahid  collected  them.  He  had  not  at 
his  disposal  extensive  Riwayahs  nor  did  he  travel  like  others 
who  travelled  far  more  extensively  and  had  collected  more 
Riwayahs. 
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“  As  regards  the  readings  of  the  ten  whether  they  may  be 
read  and  whether  these  readings  were  used  in  the  centres  of 
the  Muslims  (I  say)  :  Yes  this  is  permissible  and  they  were 
read  in  the  centres  of  the  Muslims  and  we  do  not  know  that 
anyone  of  the  Muslims  made  a  bar  against  the  readings  of 
these  three  additional  ones.  They  are  the  readings  of  Ya'qub, 
the  selection  of  Khalaf  and  the  readings  of  Abu  Ja‘far  Yazid 
ibn  al-Qa‘qa‘.  As  regards  the  readings  of  Ya‘qub  these  were 
read  by  Saham  at-Tawil,  who  had  also  read  under  Abu  ‘Arar 
ibn  al-‘Ala’ ;  so  Salam  was  like  one  who  read  under  Abu’l- 
‘Alu’,  and  similarly  Abu  Muhammad  al-Yazidi  and  others. 
Salam  read  also  under  'Asim  ibn  Abi-Najud.  So  Salam  is 
like  one  who  has  read  under  ‘Asim  like  Abu  Bakr  ibn  ‘Ayyash 
and  others.  As  regards  the  selection  of  Khalaf,  though  they 
differ  from  those  of  Hamza,  they  agree  with  the  readings  of 
one  of  the  (other)  six.  As  regards  Abu  Ja‘far  Yazid  ibn  al~ 
Qa‘qa‘  they  transmit  after  him  the  readings  of  one  of  the 
seven  readers  namely  Nafi'  ibn  ‘Abd  ar-Rahman  and  with  this 
reading  he  taught  the  Qur’an  and  many  transmitted  it  through 
him  among  them  Qalun.  Abu  Ja‘far  had  submitted  the 
Qur’an  to  the  doctor  of  the  congregation  ‘Abd  Allah  ibn 
‘Abbas  (may  God  be  satisfied  with  both)  ;  ‘Abd  Allah  ibn 
‘Abbas  submitted  it  to  Ubeyy  ibn  Ka‘b  and  Ubeyy  ibn  Ka‘b 
submitted  it  to  the  Prophet  (whom  God  bless).  The 
revered  of  the  Muslims  ‘Abd  Allah  ibn  ‘Umar  put  forward 
Abu  Ja‘far  Yazid  ibn  al-Qa‘qa‘  to  act  as  Imam  in  the  Ka‘bah 
and  ‘Abd  Allah  ibn  ‘Umar  prayed  behind  him.” 

This  is  the  statement  of  Abu  Hayyan  Muhammad  ibn 
Yusuf  ibn  ‘Ali  ibn  Ilayyan  al-Andalusi. 

It  will  become  evident  that  works  like  the  I‘rab  of  the 
thirty  short  Surahs  by  Ibn  Khalaweyhi  show  us  how  before 
the,  now  customary,  vocalisation  of  the  Holy  Writ  an  exact 
theory  of  the  correct  pronunciation  was  aimed  at  without  the 
use  of  such  vowels  and  the  publication  of  works  of  this  kind 
is  most  desirable. 

That  they  will  bring  anything  new  to  upset  the  Traditional 
readings  I  do  not  believe  for  one  moment ;  and  I  do  not  share 
the  opinion  of  the  late  Professor  Bergstrasser  who  speaks  of 
the  fulness  and  richness  of  the  Arabic  language  in  ancient 
times.  All  divergent  readings  had  their  origin  in  the  correct 
or  incorrect  interpretation  of  the  naked  skeleton  of  consonants. 
In  some  cases  ignorance  or  even  stupidity  may  have  contri¬ 
buted  in  augmenting  the  variants  recorded.  The  Fetwa  of 
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Abu  Hayyan  speaks  clearly  of  people  existing  contemporarily 
with  the  Readers  who  were  more  learned.  If  we  at  the 
distance  of  over  twelve  hundred  years  were  to  attempt  to 
select  what  may  have  been  the  original  readings  we  are  bound 
to  fail.  Perhaps  the  choice  of  the  readings  of  ‘Asim  in  the 
official  Egyptian  edition  was  a  good  step  into  the  right 
direction.  Readings  of  a  scholar  like  Al-Kisa’i,  who  was  dis¬ 
honest  in  matters  of  grammatical  discussion,  cannot  be 
considered  equivalent  to  those  w  ho  arc  irreproachable  in  other 
paths  of  scientific  studies. 

My  own  personal  view  is  that  I  cannot  see  much  profit  in 
collecting  minute  variations,  even  in  a  book  of  such  immense 
importance  as  the  Holy  Qur’an,  as  no  reasonable  readings 
make  any  alteration  in  the  purpose  and  meaning  of  the  Book. 
Any  readings  which  do  this  will  upon  examination  be  found 
to  be  due  to  ignorance  or,  what  is  worse,  intentional  stupidity. 

F.  Krenkow 
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CALIPHATE  AND  KINGSHIP  IN  MEDIAEVAL  PERSIA 

(Continued) 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Bmvayhid  power  at 
Baghdad,  the  relations  between  the  Caliphate  and  the 
Samanids  could  not  have  been  the  same  as  they  were  before. 
The  Samanids  were  well  aware  of  the  fact  that,  as  the  political 
rivals  of  the  Buwayhids  in  Persia,  they  would  be  required 
continuously  to  wage  war  against  them  over  the  possession  of 
Rayy,  Jibal,  Tabarislan  and  even  Khurasan;  and  that  the 
Caliph,  being  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  Buwayhids,  was 
a  mere  instrument  to  serve  their  ends.  Therefore  any  orders 
of  the  Caliph  affecting  the  political  position  of  the  Samanids 
in  Persia  could  not  very  well  be  obeyed.  To  send  any  tribute 
or  even  presents  to  the  Caliphate1  under  such  circumstances 
was  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  Buwayhids,  and  it  would  be  used 
against  the  Samanids  themselves."  Even  realizing  all  these 
factors,  the  Samanids  did  not  hesitate  to  recognize  the  Caliph 
Muti‘  who  was  set  up  by  the  Buwayhids  after  their  most 
insulting  deposition  of  the  Caliph  Mustakfi  on  the  occasion 
of  a  grand  assembly  which  was  held  in  honour  of  the  reception 
given  to  the  Khurasani  ambassador.3  This  humiliating  treat¬ 
ment  meted  out  to  the  Caliph  coupled  with  the  insult  done  to 
their  own  ambassador  should  have  been  a  sufficient  cause  for 
I  he  Samanids  to  break  off  all  relations  with  the  Caliphate  by 
not  recognising  the  Caliph  Muti‘,  who  by  means  of  an  intrigue 
against  the  late  Caliph  Mustakfi  and  currying  favour  with 
the  Buwayhids,  was  raised  to  the  Caliphate’  But  the 
Samanids  waited  till  their  own  political  interests  were  in 
jeopardy.  For  about  two  years  they  continued  to  recognize 

( 1 )  Misk.,  If,  p.  307-308 ;  Ellipse,  turns.  V,  p.  330  ;  Tbn  Athir,  VIII, 
p.  456. 

(2)  Miskawayh,  II,  p.  1 43-144 ;  Eclipse ,  trans.  V,  p.  151.  In 
341  /  952  on  the  occasion  of  the  invasion  of  Rayy  by  the  Khurasanis,  Rukn 
al-Daulah  received  a  million  dirhems  on  demand  from  Mu‘izz  al-Daulah 
in  addition  to  other  help  given  in  the  shape  of  forces. 

(3)  Miskawayh,  II,  p.  86;  Eclipse,  trans,  V,  p.  90. 

(4)  Cf.  p.  44  above. 
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the  Caliph  Mutf1  but  afterwards  they  ceased  to  pay  homage 
to  him.  There  is  no  definite  historical  evidence  to  show  the 
real  cause  that  led  the  Samanids  to  take  this  abrupt  step. 
Most  probably  it  was  the  outcome  of  the  rebellion  of  Abu  ‘Ali 
Ibn  Muhtaj,  the  commander  of  the  Khurasani  forces,  insti¬ 
gated  by  the  Buwayhids2  in  alliances  with  Ibrahim,  the 
Hamanid  at  Mausil.  In  334/945,  Abu  ‘All  invited  Ibrahim 
b.  Ahmad  to  Khurasan  informing  him  that  he  (Abu  cAli)  had 
appointed  him  sovereign  and  obtained  allegiance  for  him  from 
his  followers.  Ibrahim  was  also  supported  by  Nasir  al-Daulah 
who  sent  him  robes  of  honour  and  tied  a  banner  for  him  in  tin* 
name  of  the  Caliph  MutiV*  Rayy  was  evacuated  by  Abu  cAli 
Ibn  Muhtaj  for  Kukn  al-Daulah  who  also  occupied  Jibal  in 
the  year  335/946.  The  same  year  Null  was  routed  by  the 
combined  forces  of  the  opposition,  and  Abu  " Ali  and  Ibrahim 
entered  Bukhara  where  they  captured  the  stores  and  treasures 
that  were  there,  and  had  homage  paid  to  Ibrahim.  On  this 
occasion  Abu  ‘All,  communicating  the  joyful  intelligence  to 
Trnad  al-Daulah,  asked  the  latter  to  secure  a  deed  of  investi¬ 
ture  with  the  government  of  Khurasan  for  Ibrahim.1  It  was 
perhaps  to  nullify  the  importance  of  such  deeds  that  Nuh 
decided  on  this  action,  and  continued  not  to  recognize  the 
Caliph  Mutf  for  full  nine  years.5 

The  position  in  which  the  Samanids,  who  were  staunch 
Sunnis,  now  found  themselves  was  most  embarrassing.  As  a 

(1 )  Misk.,  II,  p.  156-157  ;  Eclipse ,  trails.  V,  p.  167  ;  Ibn  Athir,  VIII, 
p.  381  :  Both  the  above  historians  state  that  the  Caliph  Muti‘  was  not 
recognized  by  the  Samanids  from  the  time  of  his  accession  to  the  Cali¬ 
phate,  and  Ibn  Muhtaj  was  the  first  to  introduce  his  name  in  the  khutbah 
in  343/954  in  Khurasan.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  exists  a  coin 
No.  359  minted  at  Bukhara  in  the  year  355  A.II.  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Caliph  Muti\  it  becomes  difficult  to  accept  their  statement.  Cf.  Lane* 
Poole,  Coins  of  Muhammadan  Dynasties ,  p.  98. 

(2)  Misk.,  II,  p.  1 00- 1 01  ;  Eclipse ,  trans.  V,  p.  106. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  peace  between  Rukn  al-Daulah  and  Nuh 
was  that  ‘Imad  al-Daulah  would  help  the  former  against  Abu  ‘All. 
‘Imad  al-Daulah  at  the  same  time  instigated  Abu  ‘All  by  sending  him  a 
missive  that  he  (‘Imad  al-Daulah)  remained  constant  in  his  attachment 
and  alliance  with  him  and  warned  him  against  the  treachery  of  Nuh. 

(3)  Misk.,  II,  p.  101  ;  Eclipse ,  trans.  V,  p.  107.  Ibn  Athir,  VIII, 
P*  344* 

(4)  Misk.,  II,  p.  101-102;  Eclipse ,  trans.  V,  p.  107-108. 

(5)  Lane-Poole,  Coins  of  Muhammadan  Dynasties ,  pp.  99-102. 
All  the  coins  minted  from  336  to  344  A.H.  in  the  territories  of  the 
Samanids  bear  the  name  of  the  Caliph  Mustakfi  who  was  deposed  and 
blinded  by  the  Buwayhids  in  334/945. 
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religious  institution  of  the  Sunni  community  the  ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate  had  to  be  recognized  by  mentioning  the  name  of 
the  Caliph  in  the  khutbah  on  Fridays  and  other  ceremonial 
occasions,  and  by  having  the  name  of  the  Caliph  inscribed  on 
the  coinage  current  in  their  dominion ;  and  they  had  in  return 
to  secure  the  renewal  of  the  deed  of  investiture  on  the  demise 
of  every  Amir  in  order  to  legalise  their  administration.  Since 
Nuh  b.  Nasr  held  the  deed  from  the  late  Caliph  Mustakfi,  he 
could  very  well  afford  not  to  recognize  the  Caliph  Muti‘  set 
up  by  the  Buwayhids.  In  order  to  fulfil  the  other  obligations, 
i.e.,  the  offering  of  the  prayers  in  the  name  of  the  ‘Abbasid 
Caliph  and  inscribing  his  name  on  the  coinage,  the  Amir  hit 
on  the  ingenious  device  of  continuing  to  mention  the  name  of 
the  late  Caliph  in  the  khutbah  and  inscribing  it  on  the  coinage 
as  well.  But  the  position  became  ridiculous  when  the  deposed 
and  blinded  Caliph  died  in  338/949/  and  the  Samanids 
continued  to  put  his  name  on  the  coinage  till  344/955.  This 
was  the  first  occasion  when  political  necessity  compelled  the 
rulers  to  devise  such  an  expedient  by  which  they  could  ignore 
the  orders  of  the  Caliphs  but  at  the  same  time  could  satisfy 
the  public  sentiment  by  putting  the  name  of  the  dead  Caliph 
in  the  khutbah  and  on  the  coinage;”  thus  recognizing  the 
necessity  of  the  institution  and  yet  disregarding  the  sacrilegious 
moves  of  wire-pullers.  It  was  this  example,  first  set  by  the 
Samanids,  that  was  followed  later  on,  though  in  modified  form, 
by  the  Mongols  who,  when  converted  to  Islam,  needed  such  an 
expedient.3 

The  period  between  336/947  and  344/955  when  the 
Samanids  did  not  recognize  the  Caliph  Muti‘  was  full  of 
political  rivalry  between  them  and  Rukn  al-Daulah  who, 

(1)  Ibn  Athir,  VIII,  p.  338. 

(2)  Ibid  341.  As  a  temporary  expedient  Nasir  al-Daulah  also  adopt¬ 
ed  the  same  line  of  action.  While  at  war  with  Mu'izz  al-Daulah  in 
334/945  he  prohibited  any  transaction  with  the  coins  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Caliph  Muti‘,  and  had  the  new  coins  struck  with  the  die  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Caliph  Muttaqi. 

(3)  For  political  reasons,  the  Mongols,  when  converted  to  Islam, 
did  not  want  to  recognize  the  Egyptian  Caliphate  but  at  the  same  time 
they  wanted  to  satisfy  their  own  consciences  as  well  as  those  of  the  public 
by  mentioning  the  name  of  some  Caliph  in  the  khutbah  and  coinage. 
Consequently  they  hit  on  another  novel  device  by  giving  this  honour  to 
the  first  four  Caliphs  or.  if  Shi'as.  to  the  twelve  Imams  whom  they  con¬ 
sidered  the  only  lawful  Caliphs.  Cf.  Lnne-Poole,  Coins  of  Muhammadan 
Dynasties,  pp.  47*48.  (Coins  of  the  Mongols,  vol.  VI)  Vassaf,  p.  506. 
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actuated  by  the  disturbed  political  condition,  was  bent  upon 
carving  out  as  big  an  independent  State  as  possible.  Ever 
since  the  death  of  Mardawij  in  323/934,  and  later  on  of 
Makan  in  329/940,  there  had  been  a  scramble  for  power 
between  various  claimants  amongst  whom  the  Samanids  and 
Rukn  al-Daulah  played  an  important  part  by  encouraging  and 
welcoming  each  other’s  rivals  to  gain  their  own  political  ends. 
It  was  therefore  natural  for  the  Samanids  to  discontinue  their 
recognition  of  Muti  who  was  made  to  issue  various  orders 
against  the  Samanids  during  this  period.  Rukn  al-Daulah 
went  so  far  as  to  ask  his  brother  Mu'izz  al-Daulah  to  obtain 
a  deed  of  investiture  for  him  for  the  government  of  Khurasan 
in  337/948  which  was  actually  done  by  the  latter.1  Rukn 
al-Daulah  donned  his  robes  of  honour  and  appeared  in  public 
to  convince  them  of  his  rightful  claims ;  and  recited  his  deed 
of  investiture  with  the  government  of  Khurasan  in  the  presence 
of  the  judges,  military  commanders  and  notables."  Again  in 
343/954  Abu  ‘All  Ibn  Muhtaj  when  dismissed  by  the  Samanid 
ruler  Nuh  b.  Nasr,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  the 
Khurasani  government,  sought  the  help  of  Rukn  al-Daulah 
and  asked  him  to  secure  a  deed  from  the  Caliph.  Mu‘izz 
al-Daulah  received  the  envoy  of  Abu  ‘All  with  great  honour 
and  introduced  him  to  the  Caliph  Muti‘,  who  issued  a  deed 
of  investiture  to  Abu  ‘All  in  place  of  Null  b.  Nasr.  Mui‘zz 
al-Daulah  also  despatched  Abu  Mansur  Lashkarwaz  to  re¬ 
inforce  Abu  ‘Ali.  The  latter  omitted  the  name  of  the  ruler 
of  Khurasan  from  the  khutbah  at  Nishapur  in  the  year  343/954 
and  inserted  that  of  the  Caliph  Muti'.3  But  such  actions  had 
no  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  public  who  knew  very  well  the 
abject  position  of  the  Caliph,  and  that  he  was  a  mere  tool  in 
the  hands  of  the  Buwayhids ;  and  were  persuaded  also  of  the 
validity  of  the  claims  of  the  Samanids,  who  had  ceased  to 
recognize  that  Caliph.  Nor  did  the  Samanids,  under  the 
circumstances,  have  any  scruples  in  disobeying  these  orders. 
The  new  Amir  ‘Abd  al-Malik  who  succeeded  Null  in  343/954 
marched  against  Nishapur  and,  after  expelling  Abu  ‘All,  took 
possession  of  it.  Abu  ‘Ali  fled  to  Rukn  al-Daulah  but  soon 
after  died  with  his  son.  In  the  following  year,  the  Khurasani 
army  marched  towards  Rayy  and  took  possession  of  Isfahan. 
The  Samanid  general  grew  so  bold  after  this  victory  that  he 

(1)  Misk.,  II,  p.  118;  Eclipse,  trans.  V,  p.  122. 

(2)  Ibid,  119;  Ibid,  p.  123. 

(3)  Miskawayh,  II,  pp.  156-157;  Eclipse,  trans.  V,  p.  167. 
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pursued  the  son  of  Rukn  al-DauIah  and  plundered  his  belong¬ 
ings;  only  the  skill  and  courage  of  Ibnu’l-Amid,  Rukn  al- 
Daulah’s  wazir,  saved  him  from  complete  annihilation.1 

But  the  new  ruler  of  Khurasan,  ‘Abd  al-Malik  although 
recognized  as  de  facto  Amir,  did  not  hold  any  legal  title  to  his 
territories  from  any  of  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphs.  He  was,  in 
consequence,  anxious  to  come  to  terms  with  Rukn  al-Daulah 
in  order  to  obtain  a  deed  of  investiture  from  the  Caliph, 
without  which  the  appointment  of  Qadis  and  other  religious 
officials  was  not  considered  valid.  Besides  being  a  religious 
obligation,  it  was  also  a  political  necessity.  How  much 
importance  the  rulers  attached  to  the  securing  of  a  deed  from 
the  Caliph  even  during  this  period  can  well  be  seen  from  the 
reply  of  Nasir  al-Daulah,  the  Hamdanid  to  his  employee, 
Ibrahim  b.  Ahmad,  the  uncle  of  Nub.  When  the  latter,  on 
an  invitation  of  Abu  'All  in  334/945  to  dethrone  Nuh,  the 
Samanid,  asked  the  permission  of  his  master,  Nasir  al-Daulah, 
the  latter  replied  in  the  following  words,  “  We  are  just  about 
to  start  for  Baghdad,  so  wait  till  we  enter  it,  when  the  Caliph 
will  invest,  give  you  a  robe  of  honour  from  his  place,  and  tie 
a  banner  for  you ;  this  will  add  to  your  glory  and  strengthen 
your  cause.”- 

After  making  peace  in  344/955  with  Rukn  al-Daulah,  on 
condition  that  the  latter  should  have  Rayy  and  Jibal  on  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  the  ruler  of  Khurasan,3 
‘Abd  al-Malik,  sent  his  sister's  son  along  with  a  representative 
of  Rukn  al-Daulah  to  the  Caliph  Muti‘,  requesting  the  latter 
to  grant  him  (‘Abd  al-Malik)  the  deed  of  investiture  for  the 
government  of  Khurasan.4  The  Caliph  delivered  the  robes 
of  honour  to  the  envoy  for  ‘Abd  al-Malik  and  tied  the  banner 
for  him.  He  added  to  the  robes  of  a  governor  those  of  a 
messmate ;  and  presented  him  with  a  horse.5 

Another  and  final  breach  was  brought  about  in  their 
relations  with  the  Buwayhids  which  led  the  Samanids  not  to 
recognize  at  all  the  Caliph  Qadir  set  up  by  them.  This  was 
over  the  deposition  of  the  Caliph  Tai  in  381/991  by  BehS 
al-Daulah  who,  actuated  by  his  greed  for  the  supposed  wealth 

(1)  Ibn  Athir,  VIII,  pp.  383-384. 

(2)  Miskawayh,  II,  p.  101  ;  Eclipse ,  V,  p.  107,  as  noted  above,  p.  62. 
Nfisir  al-Daulah  actually  sent  him  the  robes  of  honour  and  tied  a  banner 
for  him  in  the  name  of  the  Caliph  Muti‘. 

(3)  Misk,,  II,  p.  161  ;  Eclipse ,  trans.  V,  p.  172. 

(4)  Ibid .  Ibid.  p.  172. 

(5)  Misk.,  II,  p.  r 61  ;  Eclipse,  trans.  V,  p.  173. 
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of  the  Caliph,  deposed  him  without  any  fault  of  his.1  Again 
as  in  the  previous  case,  the  Samanids  continued  to  offer  prayers 
for  the  deposed  Caliph  Tai  and,  as  their  coinage  shows,  to 
inscribe  his  name  on  the  coins,2  refusing  to  recognize  the  new 
Caliph  Qadir  in  spite  of  the  efforts  which  he  made  through 
the  pilgrims  whom  he  addressed  on  this  subject  in  383/993. 
The  Khurasanis  undertook  to  bear  a  message  and  letters  to 
the  Samanid  ruler,  but  nothing  came  of  it.3 

These  two  incidents  show  very  well  the  attitude  of  the 
Samanids  towards  the  recognition  of  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphate. 
In  fact,  their  ties  with  the  institution  were  loosening  day  by  day. 
The  last  two  Samanid  rulers  Mansur  (387/997-389/999)  and 
‘Abd  al-Malik,  who  ruled  for  a  few  months,  carried  on 
the  government  without  obtaining  any  legal  title,  but  the 
putting  of  the  names  of  the  deposed  Caliphs  of  the  ‘Abbasid 
house  in  the  khutbah  and  coinage  gives  proof  of  their  loyalty 
to  the  cause  of  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphate.  That  the  Samanids 
were  genuinely  devoted  to  the  institution  can  be  known  also 
by  the  fact  that  they  not  only  recognized  it  throughout  their 
regime,  but  also  considered  it  as  one  of  their  duties  to  get  it 
recognized  by  the  Buwayhids.  In  373/983  after  the  death  of 
Muayyal  al-Daulah  and  the  establishment  of  Fakhr  al-Daulah 
in  his  place,  Ibn  Sa‘dan,  his  wazir,  tried  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  him  and  Samsam  al-Daulah.  Amongst 
other  things,  he  wrote  to  the  former  about  the  arrival  of  an 
envoy  from  Khurasan  conveying  the  terms  of  peace,  of  which 
the  first  condition  was  to  be  submission  to  the  ‘Abbasid 
Caliphate  (a  religious  obligation  and  a  qualification  for  worldly 
success)  .4 

The  Samanids  had  a  great  regard  for  the  institution  of  the 
Caliphate  and  it  was  chiefly  due  to  this  that,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  their  rivals,  the  Buwayhids,  were  arrogating  to 
themselves  high-sounding  and  flattering  titles  irrespective  of 
whether  they  were  bestowed  upon  them  or  not,  they  on  their 
part  never  assumed  any  such  titles,  and  were  content  with 
‘  Wali  of  the  commander  of  the  Faithful  ’ — a  title  which  was 

(1)  Ibid.  Ill,  p.  201  ;  Ibid.  VI,  p.  213,  Athir,  IX,  p.  55. 

(2)  Lane-Poolc,  Coins  of  Muhammadan  Dynasties ,  p.  1 14. 

(3)  Misk.,  Ill,  p.  250;  Eclipse ,  trans.  VI,  pp.  265-266.  Ibn  Athir, 
IX,  p.  103.  As  late  as  the  year  388  A.H.  the  name  of  the  Caliph  Tai 
appears  on  a  coin  minted  at  Herat.  Cf.  Art.  297  of  1929,  Indian 
Numismatic  Supplement ,  published  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

(4)  Miskawayh,  III,  p.  98;  Eclipse,  trans.  VI,  p.  101. 
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granted  to  them  by  the  Caliphate  itself.1  No  doubt  they 
granted  high-sounding  titles  to  their  subordinates,  but  such 
titles  were  not  considered  so  respectable  as  those  granted  by 
the  Caliphate.  How  much  importance  was  attached  to  the 
latter  can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  conditions  of 
peace  of  Abu  ‘Ali  Simjuri  with  the  Samanid  Amir  was  that 
the  former  should  be  granted  the  same  title  which  they  (the 
Samanids)  themselves  had  from  the  Caliphate;2  although  he 
had  already  received  from  Nuh,  the  Samanid,  a  much  more 
high-sounding  title,  i.e.,  ‘  Divinely  aided  Amir  of  Amirs.’3 

In  compliance  with  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  deed  of 
investiture,  the  Samanids,  like  other  Sunni  governors,  were 
expected  to  rule  their  territories  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  the  Shari'ah;  and  this  explains  the  organisation  of  their 
government  on  the  same  model  as  that  of  the  Caliphate  itself. 
The  Caliphs  had  no  hand  from  the  very  beginning  of  their 
rule  in  the  appointment  of  the  Samanid  Amirs  beyond  sanc¬ 
tioning  it  by  issuing  a  deed  after  their  accession  to  the  throne. 
Hereditary  succession  was  the  general  rule.  Like  most  of  the 
Caliphs,  the  Samanids  used  to  nominate  their  successors  and 
some  of  them  designated  two  or  three  successors  in  succession.4 
In  the  absence  of  such  nomination,  the  notables  and  religious 
heads  chose  the  successor  from  amongst  the  members  of  the 
family.5  As  in  the  case  of  the  Caliphs,  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Samanids,  an  oath  of  allegiance  was  taken  by  the  electors  and 
‘  ba‘yat  ’  was  done  by  all  the  people  afterwards.  Practically 
the  same  system  was  in  vogue  as  in  the  case  of  the  election  of  a 
Caliph  with  one  exception  that  in  the  case  of  Amirs,  even 
minors  might  succeed  without  any  difficulty.8 

Though  the  Samanids  were  aristocrats  by  origin,  they 
never  figured  as  autocrats  in  their  rule.  They  bound  them¬ 
selves  by  the  laws  of  Sharfah  and  thus  did  not  hold  them¬ 
selves  above  the  law.  Most  of  them  were  pious  Muslims,  easy 
of  access  to  the  public  and  noted  for  their  justice,  equity  and 
moderation.  For  the  administration  of  justice  there  was  a 

(1)  Narshakhy,  p.  160.  The  epithet  ‘  Malik  ’  often  appears  on  the 
coinage  of  the  Samanids.  Cf.  Lane-Poole,  Coins  of  Muhammadan 
Dynasties. 

(2)  Narshakhy,  p.  160. 

(3)  Barthold,  Turkestan,  p.  253. 

(4)  Gardizi,  p.  39. 

(5)  Ibid.  p.  25. 

(6)  Gardiit,  p.  25.  Amir  Nasr  was  only  eight  years  old  when  he 
succeeded  to  the  throne. 
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Qadi  of  Qadis  with  various  subordinates  under  him.1 2  Like 
most  of  the  Caliphs,  some  of  the  Amirs  or  a  member  of  a  royal 
family  hold  the  court  of  Maz&lim  to  investigate  legal  disputes 
especially  complaints  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  officials." 
The  learned  and  the  theologians  enjoyed  great  honour  in  the 
Samanid  dominions.  Once,  in  order  to  show  respect  to  a 
learned  and  pious  man,  Isma‘il  moved  seven  steps  backwards.3 4 5 6 7 
The  most  learned  and  worthy  man  was  selected  from  amongst 
the  Faqihs  of  the  Hanafx  School  at  Bukhara  and  important 
matters  were  decided  according  to  his  instructions.1  There 
was  also  in  existence  an  office  corresponding  to  the  office  of  a 
Mufti  or  Shaykh  al-Islam  of  later  times ;  the  holder  of  which 
bore  the  title  of  Ustad."  There  was  also  the  post  of  the 
Muhtasib  which  was  entrusted  to  an  influential  person  who 
treated  cases  without  any  partiality  or  fear.  His  duty  was  the 
same  as  under  the  Caliphate,  i.e.,  to  punish  all  those  who 
openly  violated  the  Sacred  Law,  attempted  to  cheat  a  customer 
or  failed  to  pay  the  established  taxes/’  In  matters  of  weights 
and  measures  such  strictness  was  observed  that  when  Isma'il 
heard  that  certain  measures  with  which  the  corn  for  kharaj 
used  to  be  weighed  were  heavier  than  they  ought  to  have 
been,  he  sent  for  them  to  Bukhara  and  cut  the  additional 
weight ;  and  made  it  a  punishable  offence.'1 

The  model  of  government  being  the  same,  it  is  not 
surprising  to  find  that  the  Samanids  were  in  the  long  run  to 
meet  the  same  fate  at  the  hands  of  their  governors  as  the 
Caliphate  met  at  their  own  hands.  In  both  cases,  with  the 
decline  of  the  central  authority,  the  provincial  governors 
assumed  independence  and  only  kept  up  a  semblance  of  unity 
by  putting  the  name  of  their  overlords  in  the  khutbah  and  on 
the  coinage.  In  the  absence  of  any  national  movement  in 
mediaeval  times,  the  Samanids,  in  spite  of  their  good  govern¬ 
ment,  could  not  rally  any  national  support  to  their  cause 
against  either  the  Qarakhanids  or  Mahmud  of  Ghazna  who 
divided  their  territories  between  themselves  and  put  an  end 
to  the  first  independent  Persian  dynasty.  When  the  Samanid 
possessions  were  threatened  in  390/1000  by  the  Qarakhanids, 

(1)  Barthold,  Turkestan,  p.  232. 

(2)  Siyasatnama,  p.  17. 

(3)  Mir  Khwand,  p.  715. 

(4)  Barthold,  Turkestan,  p.  232 ;  quoted  from  Bib.  Geog.  Arab.  Ill, 
P-  339- 

(5)  Ibtd •  P-  232. 

(6)  Barthold,  Turkest&n,  p.  231. 

(7)  Mir  Khwand,  p.  716;  Ibn  Khaldun,  III,  p.  334*335. 
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the  Samanid  preachers  in  Bukhara  ascended  the  mosque 
pulpits  calling  on  the  people  to  enlist,  and  saying  in  the  name 
of  the  Samanids:1 *  “You  are  aware  how  well  we  have  con¬ 
ducted  ourselves  and  how  cordial  have  been  the  relations 
between  us.  This  enemy  now  menaces  us,  and  it  is  your 
manifest  duty  to  help  us  and  fight  on  our  behalf.  So  ask  God’s 
grace  in  succouring  our  cause.”  When  the  common  people 
heard  this,  instead  of  listening  to  the  appeals  of  the  Samanid 
agents  and  helping  them  in  their  hour  of  need,  they  consulted 
the  Muslim  jurists  on  the  subject  of  fighting.  The  latter 
dissuaded  them,  saying:  “If  the  Khans’  followers  were  at 
variance  with  you  on  religion,  it  would  be  a  duty  to  fight  them. 
But  where  the  object  of  dispute  is  temporal,  no  Muslim  has  a 
right  to  risk  his  life  and  expose  himself  to  bloodshed.  These 
persons  (i.e.,  the  enemy)  are  well-conducted,  and  orthodox ;  it 
is  better  to  keep  away  from  the  fray.”'-*  “  This,”  says  the 

historian,  “  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  victory  of  the 
Khanitcs,  of  the  rout  of  the  Samanids,  and  the  extinction  of 
their  empire.”3 4 

In  Persia  proper,  the  Samanid  possessions  were  conquered 
by  Amir  Mahmud  of  Ghazna,  whose  relations  with  the 
‘Abbasid  Caliphate  it  now  falls  to  us  to  trace. 

With  the  disappearance  of  the  Samanids  as  rulers,  the  legal 
title  by  which  they  were  authorized  to  rule  the  country  also 
ended  and  it  reverted  to  its  grantor,  i.e.,  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  which  was  the  sovereign  de  jure.  Likewise  the  authority 
delegated  to  the  Samanids  by  the  Caliphate  to  appoint  Qadis 
and  other  religious  officials  lapsed,  and  the  mandates  of  the 
Qadis  were  in  theory  annulled  until  the  new  ruler  was  lawfully 
established.  Mahmud  of  Ghazna,  after  his  victory  over  the 
Samanids,  required  a  legal  title  to  hold  the  country  which  he 
had  already  conquered ;  and  must  have  the  delegated  authority 
from  the  Caliphate  to  carry  on  the  administration  of  justice 
in  accordance  with  the  ShaiTah.1  Hence  it  follows  that 

( i )  Misk.,  Ill,  p.  373 ;  Eclipse,  trans.  VI,  p.  400.  The  above 
historian  holds  that  most  of  the  people  of  Bukhara  as  also  of  Transoxiana 

were  bearers  of  arms. 

(2  &  3)  Ibid.  Ill,  p.  373  ;  Eclipse ,  trans.  VI,  p.  400. 

(4)  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  the  Caliphate  only  in  its 
position  of  a  religious  head  was  considered  to  bestow  any  part  of  the 
Islamic  empire  on  anybody  it  chose.  Most  writers  have  completely  ig¬ 
nored  the  other  aspect  of  the  question,  i.e.,  that  the  Caliphate  was  the 
custodian  of  the  sovereignty  de  jure  which  it  never  parted  with,  and  went 
on  renewing  both  on  the  change  of  the  Caliph  and  the  ruler.  Of  course 
it  was  chiefly  due  to  the  position  of  the  Caliphate  as  the  religious  head 
that  the  Muslim  rulers  respected  that  right. 
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Mahmud  in  his  relations  with  the  Caliphate  was  guided  by 
political  as  well  as  religious  motives. 

The  very  fact  that  he  recognized  Qadir  instead  of  the 
deposed  Caliph  Tai  who  was  still  recognized  by  the  Samanids 
and  whom  Mahmud  himself  had  recognized  while  serving 
them,1  at  once  shows  his  motive.  It  was  not  because  he 
considered  the  Caliph  Qadir  as  the  rightly  elected  Caliph 
that  he  recognized  him  in  preference  to  the  deposed  Caliph 
Tai,  but  because  otherwise  he  could  obtain  neither  the  legal 
title  to  rule  the  country  nor  the  delegated  authority  to 
administer  justice  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Shari'ah. 

The  first  thing  which  Mahmud,  after  his  victory  over  the 
Samanids  in  3S9/999,  did  was  to  draft  a  petition"  to  the 
Caliph  Qadir  in  the  most  humble  terms,  calling  himself  and 
his  brother  slaves  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  and 
heaping  prayers  on  him,  ascribing  every  possible  virtue  to  him. 
He  states  in  this  petition  that  the  sole  cause  of  his  fighting 
against  the  Samanids  was  that,  in  spite  of  every  exhortation 
on  his  part,  they  would  not  recognize  the  Caliph.  “  I 
appealed  to  Mansur  b.  Nuh,  and  urged  him  with  my  utmost 
strength  thereunto,  only  he  would  not  listen  to  dutiful  ad¬ 
monition,  nor  attend  to  enlightening  exhortation.”1*  He  then 
describes  the  course  of  the  war  in  detail  and  speaks  of  his 
victory  and  the  steps  subsequently  taken  by  him  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words :  “  And  now  when  I  write  this  letter,  God  has 
opened  to  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  all  the  territory  of 
Khurasan,  and  caused  its  pulpits  to  rival  one  another  in 
mention  of  his  name ;  in  him  the  cause  of  right  triumphs,  and 
desires  vie  in  embracing  his  side.  Further  I  have  taken  no 
steps  so  as  to  bind  or  loose,  ratify  or  annul,  till  I  should  obtain 
from  him  some  exalted  order  which  should  serve  as  a  basis 
for  my  building,  as  a  call  for  me  to  follow,  by  God’s  grace 
and  favour.”4  After  describing  his  victory  as  the  victory  of 
the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  Mahmud  makes  out  his  case 
for  the  Amirate  of  Khurasan  and  outlying  provinces  already 

(1)  Lanc-Poolc,  Coins  of  Muhammadan  Dynasties,  II,  p.  131.  On 
a  gold  coin  minted  at  Ntshapur  in  385  A.H.  appear  the  names  of  the 
Caliph  Tai  and  Nuh  b.  Mansur  on  the  reverse  side,  and  that  of  Mahmud 
on  the  obverse  side. 

(2)  The  petition  of  Mahmud  to  the  Caliph  Qadir  is  printed  and 
translated  in  Misk.,  Ill,  pp.  341-345,  and  Eclipse,  trans.  VI,  pp.  366-370, 
respectively. 

(3)  Misk.,  Ill,  p.  342 ;  Eclipse ,  trans.  VI,  p.  367. 

(4)  Misk.,  Ill,  p.  344;  Eclipse ,  trans.  p.  369. 
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conquered  by  him  in  the  following  words,  “  And  if  our  Lord 
and  master  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  think  meet  to 
design  to  peruse  this  letter  and  employ  his  slave  on  his  orders 
and  prohibitions,  let  him  do  so  if  God  will.”4 

On  receiving  the  petition  of  Mahmud,  the  Caliph  Qadir 
granted  him  a  patent  of  sovereignty  and  a  crown,  and 
confirmed  him  in  all  the  possessions  which  he  had  already 
acquired.  The  Caliph  also  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of 
Yamin  al-Daulah  wa  Amin  al-Millah.*  As  shown  by  the 
above  petition  Mahmud  had  already  ordered  the  Caliph’s 
name  to  be  mentioned  in  the  khutbah  all  over  his  territories; 
but  on  the  Caliph’s  asking  him  to  recognize  the  right  of  his 
son,  Ghalib,  by  conjoining  his  surname  with  that  of  the  Caliph 
in  the  khutbah,  he  made  it  a  matter  of  obligation,  and  on  all 
days  of  festivals  and  congregations  caused  the  khutbah  to  be 
read  with  these  two  surnames.*  The  name  of  Ghalib  was  also 
put  on  the  coinage  minted  at  Nishapur.4 

Besides  serving  his  own  political  ends  Mahmud,  by 
recognizing  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphate,  helped  its  cause  a  great 
deal,  raised  its  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  Muslim  world  and 
revived  its  authority  in  Persia.  The  acceptance  of  a  deed  of 
investiture  by  Mahmud  in  389/999  and  another  diploma  in 
417/1026  confirming  him  in  possessions  newly  conquered5 
re-established  not  only  the  religious  but  also  the  political 
supremacy  of  the  Caliphate,  which  had  broken  down  at  the 
end  of  the  Samanid  period.  Mahmud’s  successor,  Mas'ud 
(421~432/I030'I04°)  also  asked  for  and  received  deeds  of 
investiture  both  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,®  and  on  the 
death  of  the  Caliph  Qadir  in  42 2/ 1031. 7  The  renewal  of  the 
deed  of  investiture  to  the  Ghaznevids  bound  them  with 
formidable  oaths  to  abide  by  the  conditions  laid  down  therein,8 
and  necessitated  the  despatch  of  large  sums  of  money  and 

(7)  Ibid. 

(2)  Utbi,  p.  234. 

(3)  Ibid. 

(4)  Lane-Poole,  Coins  of  Muhammadan  Dynasties,  p.  133.  It  is 
only  the  coins  minted  at  Nishapur  which  bear  the  name  of  Ghalib,  son  of 
the  Caliph  Qadir. 

(5)  Gardizl,  pp.  87-88. 

(6)  Bayhaqi,  pp.  45-46. 

(7)  Ibid.  p.  86. 

(8)  Bayhaqi,  pp.  384-389.  There  is  a  copy  of  an  oath  of  allegiance 
taken  by  Mas‘ud  to  the  Caliph.  The  chief  obligations  are  that  he  should 
rule  his  territory  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Shari'ah,  and 
render  unconditional  obedience  to  the  Caliph. 
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numerous  gifts  to  the  Caliph  and  his  officials  on  such 
occasions.1 

According  to  Mawardi’s  classification  of  Amirs,  the 
Ghaznevids  also  fall  within  the  third  category,  i.e.,  ‘Amirs  by 
force.5  And  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  far  the  seven 
conditions2  laid  down  by  Mawardi  for  such  Amirs,  were 
complied  with  in  actual  practice  by  Mahmud  and  his  successor, 
Mas‘ud,  in  their  relations  with  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphate. 

I 

Both  Mahmud  and  his  son  Mas'ud  maintained  a  respectful 
attitude  towards  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphate,  and  always  con¬ 
sidered  the  Caliph  as  their  supreme  religious  head.  In 
391/ 1001,  Wathiqi,  a  descendant  of  the  Caliph  Wathiq,  after 
conspiring  with  the  jurist  Abu’l  Fadl  Tamimi,  forged  a  letter 
in  the  name  of  the  Caliph  Qadir  appointing  Wathiqi  to  the 
succession.  Harun  b.  Ilak  Bughra  Khaqan,  being  convinced 
of  his  claims,  warmly  supported  him  and  ordered  that  prayers 
should  be  offered  for  him  throughout  his  dominions  after  the 
name  of  the  Caliph.  This  action  of  Bughra  Khaqan  created 
great  uneasiness  at  the  Caliph’s  court  and  led  the  Caliph 
Qadir  to  repudiate  Wathiqi’s  claims  and  to  appoint  his  own 
son,  Abu’l  Fadl  (Ghalib)  his  successor.  On  this  occasion, 
Mahmud  not  only  recognized  the  claims  of  Ghalib  by  putting 
his  name  in  the  khutbah  and  on  the  coinage,  but  when 
Wathiqi  came  to  Khurasan  to  invoke  Mahmud’s  help,  the 
latter  had  him  arrested  and  sent  him  as  a  prisoner  to  a  fortress 
where  he  remained  till  his  death.3  But  the  greatest  service 
that  was  rendered  by  the  Ghaznevids  to  the  ‘Abbasid  cause 
was  in  counteracting  the  active  propaganda  of  the  rival 
Fatimid  Caliphate;4  and  it  was  only  through  Mahmud’s 
whole-hearted  support  of  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphate  that  the 
Fatimids,  in  spite  of  all  their  efforts,  could  not  secure  a  footing 

( 1 )  Ibid.  p.  46 :  On  the  occasion  of  the  renewal  of  the  deed,  a 
grand  reception  was  given  to  the  Caliph’s  ambassador;  and  everything 
was  put  into  good  order  so  that  favourable  reports  should  be  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Caliph.  Presents  in  kind  and  coins  were  despatched  to  the 
Caliph  and  his  officials.  Cf.  Bayhaqi,  p.  361. 

(2)  Whether  this  category  was  not  explicitly  designed  to  cover  the 
position  of  Mahmud? 

(3)  Misk.,  Ill,  p.  393 ;  Eclipse,  trans.  VI,  p.  424. 

(4)  ‘Utbi,  p.  296;  Reynolds,  trans.  pp.  439-440.  Mahmud  com¬ 

missioned  spies  to  make  investigations  into  the  conduct  of  those  who  pro¬ 
fessed  to  adhere  to  the  cause  of  the  Fatimid  Caliphate.  He  uprooted  and 
annihilated  all  of  them.  Most  of  them  were  impaled  or  stoned. 
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in  Persia.  When  in  403/ 1012-13  Hakim,  the  Fatimid  Caliph 
sent  a  letter  to  Mahmud,  perhaps  to  procure  his  allegiance, 
the  latter  sent  the  letter  to  .Baghdad  to  be  publicly  burnt,1 2  A 
little  later  in  the  same  year  Mahmud,  on  hearing  of  the  arrival 
of  an  emissary  Taharti  who  was  supposed  to  have  been 
despatched  by  the  Fatimid  Caliph  to  him  with  the  same  object 
in  view,  had  him  arrested;  and  set  up  a  court  of  eminent 
Theologians  to  investigate  into  his  conduct  and  deliver  their 
judgment  on  him.  In  compliance  with  their  decision, 
Mahmud  ordered  Taharti  to  be  put  to  death." 

II 

As  regards  open  religious  submission  to  the  Caliph, 
Mahmud  tried  his  utmost  to  maintain  a  compromising  atti¬ 
tude.  Although  in  some  cases  where  personal  interests  were 
involved  it  was  difficult  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful,  yet  Mahmud  overcame  this  difficulty  by 
adopting  a  conciliatory  attitude.  The  case  of  Abu  ‘All  Hasan 
commonly  known  as  Hasnak  is  a  good  example  of  Mahmud’s 
attitude  of  mind  in  such  intricate  cases.  In  414/ 1023  Hasnak, 
while  on  his  way  back  from  his  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  received 
a  Khil‘at  from  the  Fatimid  Caliph  Az-Zahir.  This  greatly 
annoyed  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliph  Qadir,  who  naturally  suspecting 
that  it  was  done  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  Mahmud, 
addressed  a  strongly  worded  letter  to  the  latter  in  which  he 
charged  Hasnak  with  Qarmatian  beliefs  and  demanded  his 
execution.  Much  correspondence  passed  about  the  matter, 
and  Mahmud,  being  greatly  annoyed  and  vexed,  said  one  day, 
“  Write  to  this  doting  old  Caliph,  that  out  of  regard  to  the 
‘Abbasids,  I  have  meddled  with  all  the  world ;  I  am  hunting 
for  the  Qarmatians,  and  whenever  one  is  found  who  is  proved 
to  be  one  he  is  impaled.  If  it  were  established  that  Hasnak 
is  a  Qarmatian,  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  would  soon 
learn  what  had  happened  to  him.  But  I  have  brought  him 
up  and  he  stands  on  an  equality  with  my  sons  and  brothers.  If 
he  is  a  Qarmatian  so  am  I  also.”  After  much  consideration 
it  was  decided  that  the  robe  of  honour  which  Hasnak  had 
received,  and  the  presents  which  the  Egyptian  Caliph  had 
sent  to  Mahmud  should  be  sent  with  a  messenger  to  Baghdad 
to  be  publicly  burnt.3  If,  on  the  other  hand,  under  the  guise 
of  the  orders  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  some  ulterior 

(1)  Nazim,  Sultan  Mahm&d,  p.  164. 

(2)  ‘Utbi,  pp.  296-299;  Gardizi,  p.  71. 

(3)  Bayhaql,  pp.  212-213 ;  trans.  Elliot  &  Dowson,  vol.  II,  p.  93. 
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motive  of  the  ruler  could  be  served,  such  outward  importance 
was  attached  to  it.  The  same  Hasnak  was  stoned  to  death 
by  the  order  of  Mas'ud,  who  bore  a  grudge  to  him  on  account 
of  his  arrogant  behaviour  and  opposition  to  Mas‘ud’s  succession 
to  the  throne.1  In  order  to  remove  him,  the  old  charge  of 
heresy  was  brought  up  against  him  once  again  on  behalf  of 
the  Caliph ;  and  to  make  the  people  believe  in  its  truth,  two 
men  were  dressed  up  as  messengers  coming  from  Baghdad, 
bearing  a  letter  from  the  Caliph  to  the  effect  that  Hasnak 
being  a  Qarmatian  should  be  executed  and  stoned  to  death, 
so  that  no-one  else  in  defiance  of  the  Caliph,  might  dare  to 
accept  the  khiFat  of  the  Egyptian  Caliph.  When  Hasnak 
was  being  executed,  the  following  message  from  Mas‘ud  was 
delivered  to  him,  “  This  is  your  own  wish,  for  you  desired  me 
to  bring  you  to  the  scaffold  whenever  I  became  king.  I 
wished  to  have  mercy  on  you,  but  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful  has  written  that  you  have  become  a  Qarmatian  and 
by  his  order  you  are  led  to  the  scaffold.”2 

Ill 

As  long  as  their  own  personal  interests  were  not  affected 
both  Mahmud  and  his  son  Mas‘ud  remained  on  good  terms 
with  the  Caliph,  and  always  tried  to  render  him  assistance  in 
all  common  matters  of  Islam.  Both  of  them  obliged  the 
Caliph  to  grant  them  the  deeds  of  investiture  of  countries 
which  had  not  yet  been  conquered  by  them;3  and  both  of 

(1)  Bayhaqi,  p.  208,  210.  So  great  was  Hasnak’s  power  during  the 
time  of  Mahmud  that  he  occasionally  offended  and  sometimes  insulted 
Mas'ud  with  impunity. 

(2)  Bayhaqi,  pp.  217-218  ;  trans.  Elliot  &  Dowson,  vol.  II,  pp.  97-98. 

(3)  Haig,  Art.  On  Mahmud  in  Encycl.  of  Islam.  Habib,  Sultan 
Mahmud  of  Ghaznin,  p.  33.  In  403/1012-13,  Mahmud  compelled  the 
Caliph  Qadir,  to  hand  over  to  him  the  districts  of  Khurasan  which  were 
still  in  his  hands ;  Muhammad  Habib  relates  that  the  Caliph  stoutly  re¬ 
fused  Mahmud’s  further  demand  that  Samarkand  should  also  be  given  to 
him.  “  I  will  do  no  such  thing,”  he  replied,  “  and  if  you  take  possession 
of  Samarkand  without  my  permission,  I  will  disgrace  you  before  the  whole 
world.”  Mahmud  was  furious,  “  Do  you  wish  me  to  come  to  the 
Capital  of  the  Caliphate  with  a  thousand  elephants,”  he  threatened  the 
Caliph’s  ambassador,  “  in  order  to  lay  it  waste  and  bring  its  earth  on  the 
backs  of  my  elephants  to  Ghaznin?”  (I  am  not  aware  of  the  source  of 
the  story) .  But  in  the  words  of  Muhammad  Habib,  “  The  policy  of 
plundering  the  centres  of  Muslim  and  Hindu  civi'ization  simultaneously 
was  too  bold  even  for  Mahmud,  and  he  had  to  apologize  humbly  to  the 
power  which,  even  in  its  hour  of  weakness,  could  have  shattered  the 
moral  foundation  of  the  Ghaznevid  kingdom.” 

Mas’ud  also  insisted  on  the  inclusion  of  certain  provinces  in  the  deed 
of  investiture  before  he  accepted  it.  Cf.  Bayhaqi,  p.  359. 
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them  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Caliph  by  which  the  latter 
bound  himself  not  to  enter  into  direct  relations  with  the 
Qarakhanids.1  Any  title  or  robe  of  honour  granted  to  the 
latter  was  to  be  bestowed  through  the  agency  of  the 
Ghaznevids.  So  emphatic  was  Mahmud  in  this  matter  that 
Abu’l-‘ Abbas  Mamun,  the  Khwarazmshah,  out  of  regard  for 
the  sentiments  of  Mahmud,  did  not  openly  accept  the  robes  of 
honour  sent  by  the  Caliph  nor  did  he  assume  the  title  granted 
to  him.2  To  serve  their  own  purposes  sometimes  the  help  of 
the  Caliph  was  also  invoked.  When  Mahmud,  displeased 
with  Mas‘ud,  wished  to  nominate  another  son,  Muhammad,  in 
preference  to  Mas1  fid.  he  asked  the  Caliph  to  give  precedence 
to  his  name  over  that  of  Mas‘ud  in  official  correspondence.3 
When  Mas‘ud  heard  of  the.  order  of  the  Caliph  giving 
preference  to  Muhammad  over  him,  he  declared,  “  The  sword 
is  a  truer  authority  than  any  writing.”4 

But  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  news  of  his  father’s  death  in 
421/1 030  he  most  courteously  replied  to  the  Caliph’s  letter 
interceding  for  the  ruler  of  Isfahan,  ‘Ala  al-Daulah  b. 
Kakawayh,  which  had  till  then  lain  unanswered ;  and  pleaded 
his  cause  for  the  bestowal  of  a  deed  of  investiture,5  which  was, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  granted  to  him. 

As  regards  helping  the  Caliph  in  all  common  matters  of 
Islam,  since  both  the  Ghaznevids  and  the  Caliph  belonged 
to  the  Sunni  sect,  their  religious  interests  coincided  and  there¬ 
fore  no  difficulty  was  encountered  in  this  respect.  The 
persecution  of  the  Qarmatians,  Batinis  and  Mu'tazilis,  which 
was  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  Caliph,  also  served  the 
political  motives  of  the  Amirs  in  rooting  out  all  these  elements 
which  were  endangering  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  country. 
Mahmud  was  particularly  ruthless  in  his  persecution  of  the 
Batinis.  Thousands  of  them  were  gibbeted,  stoned  to  death, 
or  carried  in  chains  to  Ghazna.  A  hundred  camel-loads  of 
books  dealing  with  their  heretical  beliefs  were  cast  into  the 
flames.0  The  imperialistic  policy  pursued  by  Mahmud  like- 
wise  served  his  double  purpose.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Caliph  and 

( 1 )  Bayhaqi,  p.  359. 

(2)  Ibid,  pp.  838-839. 

(3)  lbid:  pp.  258-259. 

(4)  Jurjani,  Tabaqat-i-Nasiri,  trans.  Raverty,  p.  92. 

(5)  Bayhaqi,  pp.  14-17  ;  Ibn  Athir,  IX,  p.  279.  When  Mas’ud  after 
his  conquest  of  Rayy  proceeded  to  complete  the  conquest  of  Hamadan 
and  Isfahan,  he  put  ‘Ala  al-Daulah  to  flight  and  occupied  both  places. 
Thereupon  the  latter  prevailed  on  the  Caliph,  through  his  kinsman,  Jalal 
al-Daulah  to  ask  Mas‘ud  to  let  him  remain  his  deputy  at  Isfahan. 

(6)  Ibn  Athir,  IX,  p.  262. 
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the  Muslim  public  he  figured  as  a  champion  of  the  Islamic 
faith,  when  he  waged  wars  against  the  infidels  of  Hindustan. 
In  fact  the  wars  to  which  he  had  given  this  religious  colour 
were  the  outcome  of  his  insatiable  greed  for  money,  and  the 
necessity  of  providing  the  funds  required  to  maintain  the 
magnificence  of  his  court.  The  policy  of  Mahmud  in  this 
respect  has  been  well  described  by  Professor  Muhammad 
Habib  in  the  following  words :  “  His  persecution  of  the 
heretics,  apart  from  the  pressing  demand  of  the  orthodox  may 
have  been  due  to  his  conviction  that  their  immoral  doctrines 
would  shake  the  foundations  on  which  Muslim  society  was 
based,  and  a  greed  for  money  and  power,  not  an  enlightened 
desire  for  the  spread  of  Islam,  was  the  motive  of  his  Indian 
campaigns.”1  However,  he  gratified  the  Caliph  by  notifying2 
his  victories  over  the  infidels,  but  here  too  he  achieved  his  other 
object,  the  enhancement  of  his  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Buwayhids,  his  political  rivals  at  Baghdad.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  prestige  of  the  Caliphate  was  raised  also  and  they 
now  began  to  feel  more  secure  than  before  under  the  bonds  of 
the  Buwayhids.  About  the  close  of  his  reign,  Mahmud  seems 
to  have  resolved  to  rid  the  Caliphate  of  the  Buwayhids. 
Mas’ud,  when  left  at  Rayy  in  420/1029,  was  instructed  to 
conquer  Isfahan  and  then  to  release  the  Caliph  from  the 
bondage  of  the  Buwayhids,  but  before  Mahmud’s  plans  could 
materialise,  he  died.3  Both  Mahmud  and  Mas’ud  provided 
facilities  for  the  pilgrims.  Mahmud  offered  large  sums  to 
the  Beduins  to  let  the  caravans  pass  unmolested,4  and  Mas’ud 
likewise  held  himself  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  pilgrims’ 
caravans.  In  423/1032  he  drew  the  attention  of  the  Caliph’s 
messenger  who  had  been  sent  for  the  renewal  of  the  deed  on 
the  death  of  the  Caliph  Qadir,  to  the  point  that  he  should 
convey  a  warning  to  the  Buwayhids  to  provide  similar 
facilities.5 

(1)  Habib,  Sultan  Mahmud  of  Ghaznin,  p.  19. 

(2)  Victories  of  Mahmud  were  officially  notified  to  the  Caliph. 
Cf.  Sibt.  Ibnu’l  Jawzi,  F.  204-b.  Gardizi,  pp.  87-88.  When  the  news  of 
the  Somnath  victory  reached  the  Caliphate,  the  Caliph  heaped  titles  and 
honours  on  Mahmud,  his  sons  and  his  brother,  Mahmud  received  the  title 
of  Kahf-al-Daulah  wa’l-Islam. 

(3)  Bayhaqi,  p.  83,  359. 

(4)  Ibn  Athir,  IX,  p.  229. 

(5)  Bayhaqi,  p.  360.  The  Caliph  sent  Mas‘ud  a  satisfactory  answer 
saying  that  he  had  drawn  the  attention  of  the  Buwayhids,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  were  being  made  to  render  the  route  of  the  pilgrims  safe.  Cf. 
Bayhaqi,  p.  441. 
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In  order  to  maintain  religious  rights,  Qadis  chosen  from 
among  Muftis  and  Faqihs  of  established  reputation  for  learn¬ 
ing  and  character  were  appointed  all  over  the  kingdom.4 
There  was  a  Qadi  for  every  town  and  a  Qadi  al-Qudat  or 
Chief  QSdi  for  every  province.2 

The  Qadis  received  handsome  salaries  and,  according  to 
NizSm  al-Mulk,  were  removed  only  for  grave  misconduct  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties.3  Besides  the  administration  of 
justice  the  Qadis  had  various  other  duties  to  perform.4  The 
Qadi’s  position  was  very  important  and  he  was  said  to  have 
‘  power  over  the  life  and  property  of  the  Muslims.’  His 
orders  were  executed  with  the  help  of  the  local  governors,  and 
defaulters  were  severely  punished.® 

V 

Little  is  known  in  detail  of  the  financial  system  of  the 
Ghaznevids,  but  it  was  doubtless  the  case  that  the  main  sources 
of  revenue  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Caliphs;  the  chief 
permanent  sources  being  the  land-revenue,  the  Zakat  (i.e., 
two  and  a  half  per  cent,  tax  on  property  of  the  Muslims), 
tribute  and  presents  from  the  dependent  princes,  the  produce 
of  gold  and  silver  mines,®  and  the  duties  levied  on  articles  of 
import  and  export  that  passed  through  the  frontiers  of  the 
Ghazna  kingdom.  Whether  any  of  the  other  illegal  taxes 
called  by  the  jurists  M ukus  were  levied  in  the  Ghaznevid  king¬ 
dom  seems  not  to  be  known.  In  any  case  this  income  was 
supplemented  by  the  huge  amount  of  booty  that  was  captured 
during  Mahmud’s  successful  wars  in  India.  But  his  con¬ 
tinuous  raids,  though  they  brought  rich  booty  for  himself  and 
his  guards  and  soldiers,  proved  ruinous  to  his  subjects.  He 
devoted  most  of  the  money  he  brought  from  India  to  magnifi¬ 
cent  buildings  in  order  to  give  an  impress  of  dignity  to  his 
court,  and  consequently  he  was  in  constant  need  of  money 
to  carry  on  his  Indian  campaigns.  Before  one  of  his  cam¬ 
paigns  Mahmud  ordered  the  indispensable  sum  to  be  collected 
within  two  days,  which  was  actually  achieved  from  the 

(1)  Nazim,  Sultan  Mahmdd ,  p.  148. 

(2)  Bayhaqi,  p.  246;  Nazim,  p.  147. 

(3)  Nizam  al-Mulk,  pr>.  38;  77. 

(4)  Sul&k  al-Mul&k ,  Fol.  42-a.  The  various  duties  of  a  Qadi  are 
given. 

(O  Nizam  al-Mulk,  p.  40. 

(6)  Nazim,  p.  133. 
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officials,  who,  in  the  words  of  the  court  historian,  ‘Utbi,  were 
‘  fleeced  like  sheep.’1  It  goes  without  saying  that  those 
officials  must  have  realized  from  the  poor  more  than  they  paid 
to  the  Amir.  In  consequence  of  heavy  taxation  “  the 
agricultural  districts  were  to  a  great  degree  deserted,  and  the 
irrigation  works  in  some  places  had  fallen  into  decay,  in  others 
had  ceased  altogether.””  During  the  reign  of  Mas'ud,  the 
people  had  to  suffer  all  the  more.  Even  the  peace  that 
prevailed  during  the  previous  reign  disappears  *  with  the 
removal  of  the  powerful  personality  of  Mahmud.  Abu’l  Fadl 
Suri,  the  civil  governor  of  Khurasan,  from  whom  the  Amir 
received  large  presents,  shared  the  spoils  of  the  robbers  who 
quietly  continued  their  activities  and  robbed  the  people  to 
their  fill.  The  population  was  reduced  to  despair  and  the 
aristocracy  began  to  invoke  the  help  of  the  ‘  Leaders  of  the 
Turks  ’  in  Transoxiana.3  Hence  the  second  part  of 
Mawardi’s  fifth  stipulation  was  certainly  not  scrupulously 
observed.  However,  genuine  complaints  of  the  people  were 
sometimes  listened  to  by  the  Amirs  and  in  times  of  unforeseen 
calamity  their  sufferings  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  alleviated. 
When,  for  the  upkeep  of  his  magnificent  garden,  Mahmud 
imposed  an  extra  tax,  the  people  remonstrated  and  stopped  him 
in  one  of  the  streets  of  Balkh,  and  Mahmud  had  to  yield  to 
their  complaints  and  remit  the  heavy  obligation.4  In 
401/1011,  when  crops  failed  owing  to  early  frosts,  the  wazir 
remitted  the  land-revenue,  and  issued  loans  to  the  cultivators 
to  enable  them  to  buy  seed  and  cattle.5 

VI 

For  the  administration  of  criminal  law,  the  court  of 
Mazalim  was  held  by  the  Amirs  daily,  and  impartial  criminal 
justice  was  dealt  out  to  high  and  low  alike.  Besides,  all  the 
princes,  wazirs,  commanders  of  provincial  armies  and  other 
high  officials  held  their  courts  and  decided  such  cases  as  did 
not  involve  intricate  questions  requiring  expert  knowledge  of 
the  law,  or  were  connected  with  their  own  departments." 
Amir  Mahmud  had  a  strong  sense  of  justice  and  in  order  to 
keep  himself  informed  of  the  doings  of  the  State  officials  and 
provincial  governors,  he  employed  spies  and  newswriters 

( 1 )  Barthold,  T urkeslan,  p.  293. 

(2  &  3)  Barthold,  Turkestan,  p.  293. 

(4)  Hafiz  Abru,  F.,  184;  Awfi,  f.  173. 

(5)  ‘Utbi,  p.  247. 

(6)  Bayhaqi,  pp.  40,  181. 
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throughout  the  whole  empire.  Nobody  could  plead  rank  or 
birth  as  an  excuse  for  leniency  or  special  treatment  before 
Mahmud,1  who  enforced  respect  for  law  by  all  the  means  at 
his  disposal.  However,  the  cases  that  were  tried  by  the  Amirs 
were  few,  and  no  general  effort  was  made  to  suppress  the 
robber  chiefs  whose  castles  blocked  all  intercommunication 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  empire.2 

VII 

Amir  Mahmud  and  his  successor  Mas‘ud  did  not  tolerate 
any  deviation  from  belief  in  the  orthodox  Sunni  sect;  and 
they  protected  the  faith  by  rooting  out  all  the  heretical  ele¬ 
ments  from  their  territories.  A  censorship  of  the  religious 
beliefs  of  the  Muslim  subjects  was  instituted,  and  there  was  an 
officer  appointed  to  punish  heretics,  Qarmatians,  Batinis  and 
Mu’tazalis,2  and  all  their  literature  dealing  with  heresy  was 
ordered  to  be  destroyed  wherever  found.4  This  policy  must 
have  encouraged  the  faith  to  which  they  as  well  as  the  Caliph 
belonged.  Though  the  Amirs  were  not  missionaries,  and  con¬ 
version  was  not  their  chief  object,  yet  they  were  not  devoid  of 
missionary  spirit  altogether.  We  often  find  preachers  in  the 
wake  of  Mahmud’s  army  extending  the  invitation  of  Islam  to 
non-Muslims.5  Mahmud  also  appointed  teachers  to  instruct 
the  converts  in  the  ‘  rudiments  of  their  new  faith  50  and  ordered 
mosques  to  be  built  all  over  the  country.  Very  little  is  known 
about  their  private  lives  but  it  can  be  said  that  they  lived  more 
or  less  in  accordance  with  the  Muslim  code  of  morality.7 
They  were  quite  punctilious  in  the  performance  of  their 
religious  obligations;  offered  the  usual  prayers  regularly  and 
read  the  Qur’an ;  and  also  used  to  give  Zakat.8  In  addition 
to  this  they  devoted  large  sums  of  money  to  giving  alms  to  the 
poor,  and  settled  handsome  allowances  on  scholars  and 

( 1 )  Nizam  al-Mulk,  p.  208.  Even  Prince  Mas'ud  had  to  pay  his 
debts  when  sued  by  a  merchant  of  Ghazna.  Ibid.  p.  42.  ‘Ali  Nushtigin, 
a  high  military  officer,  was  stopped  and  lashed  in  public  for  open  defiance 
of  the  Muslim  law.  The  ‘Amil  of  Nishapur,  on  the  complaint  of  a 
woman  whose  property  was  seized  by  him,  was  flogged  and  dismissed. 
Cf.  Ibid.  p.  66. 

(2)  Habib,  p.  69. 

(3)  Nazim,  p.  160. 

(4)  Ibn  Athir,  I,  p.  262. 

(5)  Nazim,  p.  162. 

(6)  Gardizi,  p.  72. 

(7)  Ibn  Athir,  IX,  p.  262.  Amir  Mahmud  did  not  exceed  the 
prescribed  limit  with  regard  to  number  of  wives. 

(8)  Nazim,  p.  330. 
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disabled  persons.1  However,  they  indulged  in  wine-drinking, 
but  their  bouts  were  limited  to  a  select  circle  and  their  com¬ 
panions  had  to  walk  out  sober  for  fear  of  being  punished  by 
the  Muhtasibs.2 

In  conclusion  one  is  forced  to  admit  that  both  Mahmud 
and  Mas‘ud  generally  complied  with  Mawardi’s  conditions  to 
a  much  greater  degree  than  the  Buwayhids.  They  revived 
the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphate  and  raised  its  prestige  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Muslim  world.3  Like  the  Samanids,  they  felt  it  their  duty 
to  see  that  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphate  should  be  respected  and 
recognized  by  the  Buwayhids.4  But,  as  compared  with  the 
first  Samanids,  the  Ghaznevids  were  generally  more  over¬ 
bearing  in  their  dealings  with  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphate  though 
always  ready  to  compromise  in  the  end.  They  had  acquired 
a  sort  of  legal  authority  from  the  Caliph  to  conquer  any  lands 
they  liked,  and  set  up  a  sort  of  central  agency  through  which 
the  Caliphate  was  required  to  deal  with  other  powers.  Both 
of  them  assumed  the  title  of  Sultan,  though  out  of  religious 
regard  for  the  Caliphate  they  did  not  put  it  on  their  coinage 
as  it  was  not  officially  granted  to  them  by  the  Caliphate5 — a 
privilege  which  was  first  accorded  to  their  political  successors, 
the  Saljuqs,  whose  relations  with  the  Caliphate  shall  form  the 
theme  of  the  next  chapter. 


A.  H.  Siddiqi. 


(To  be  continued ) 


( 1 )  Bayhaqi,  p.  330. 

(2)  Nizam  al-Mulk,  pp.  41-42. 

(3)  The  victories  of  Mahmud  announced  from  the  pulpits  of  the 
Caliphate  must  have  raised  the  latter’s  prestige. 

(4)  Bayhaqi,  pp.  359-360.  In  his  letter  tc  the  Caliph  Qa’im  in 
423/1032,  Mas'ud  wrote  that  the  Buwayhids  should  make  it  a  point  to 
keep  up  the  prestige  of  the  Caliphate. 

(5)  Kremer,  Art.  On  Sultan,  in  Encycl.  of  Islam,  says  that  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ibn  Athir,  IX,  p.  92,  the  title  Sultan  was  granted  to  Mahmud 
by  the  Caliphate  but  the  actual  words 

iJj  *1  (1 J  <I)  UaL-J  U  (j-*  Jj!  ^  6t>J 

do  not  show  that  it  was  granted  by  the  Caliphate. 
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t 

U  (ghalib)  :  “The  majority.”  (Redhouse;  and 
i927>  No.  24>  P-  3>  col.  i ) . 

*  .  «—  1  jilt  0  I  j\  L  J  t  ..Xi.  It  L  .. ]  J i 

In  the  majority  of  the  Institutions  of  Persia  the  aim  of  the 
founder  is  to  gain  celebrity. 

Cx*-  (ghabn)  :  See 

(gharaz-varz;  adj.)  :  “Self-seeking.”  (rijT JPs 
1924,  No.  148,  p.  1,  col.  1). 

.  i J'i  J-  *  *  j ji-  b—Z  jT 

One  could  write  some  paragraphs  and  (so)  pound  up  the 
brains  and  mouths  of  that  self-seeking  set. 

(gharaz-varzl) :  “Self-interest.”  (  iljT  fS 
1924,  No.  148,  p.  2,  col.  1). 

AJi-l  Jil  (JJ,  J  £\}**J-*  (S  j  J  J  (jl 1 J 

They  should  not  let  the  National  Assembly  enter  the 
circuit  of  self-interest,  postpone  the  matter,  and  bring  it  to 
naught. 

i(ghair) :  “Another,”  or  “others.”  (Redhouse; 
and  1924,  No.  27,  p.  1,  col.  2). 

See  under  oy:  (shuhrat),  Jib 

(ghair-'amall)  :  “  Impracticable.”  (  jl  j\  oU 
1924,  No.  129,  p.  1,  col.  5). 
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Sy  «  Jl—  J  S  £  )l  jl»j»  y~~*  0  *y  ^Pjs.  ik-  Ijj 

Since  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law  made  in  1923  was 
impracticable,  it  was  rejected  at  that  same  time. 

IU  (ghiyaban;  adv.)  :  “By  default.”  (  ^  1524, 

No.  27,  p.  4,  col.  4). 

.  Juki _j»»  j  (Jj j  <sy-  »n  ^  Vly 

Otherwise  the  Court  will  inquire  into  the  case  by  default 
and  give  a  decision  in  absence. 

U iU  (ghiyabl;  adj.) :  (  1924,  No.  27,  p.  4,  col.  4). 

See  under  l»U 

dl>  j  l»  (Fr.)  :  “  Manufactory.”  (  j 'LL  1927,  No.  191, 
p.  4,  sub-col.  3 ) . 

Ji  l>  (fakid;  with  gen.)  :  “Wanting”  (in).  (  0  l»jk 

1927,  191,  p.  4,  col.  3). 

yk;  S y  y0*  jj»  I  y  J-il;  I  l*  » 

.  i  AC 

When  (the  goods)  are  wanting  in  this  mark  10  per  cent 
will  be  exacted  as  a  fine  in  addition  to  the  Customs  due. 

0  Sy 1  Ji  li  or  j  J-i  (fakid  budan  or  shudan ;  with  I  j  )  : 

“  To  want,”  i.e.,  “  to  be  without.”  (  1924,  No.  18,  p.  1, 

col.  4). 

.  Jw£j-«  Jili  |j  L jJ  jj  (y*Ld  J^l  0  AC 

In  short,  present-day  civilization,  would  be  wanting  in  an 
essential  basis. 

*e)  _f\»  (Fr.)  :  A  “  Faculty  ”  or  “  Branch  ”  (in  a  college 

or  university).  (  jl  j\  1927,  No.  24,  p.  3,  col.  3). 

£  li-  (faja‘i;  pi.  of  Ajui.  fajl'a)  :  “Grievances, 
calamities.”  (  sl^l  1922,  No.  215,  p.  3,  col.  3). 

jf  4^  1^*1  O  9  \jAi\  j  I  O I yJv  I  (J  1^  li  I  uk"4  y  At  ..i  ^1 

.  «J-i  ^|j  jj!  (_yjjl  jljcf  J  ^1  ^  li-  ^yl®-1-^ 
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This  proposition  fell  out  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
nobles — yea,  the  nobles — those  same  nobles  who  were  the 
principal  cause  of  the  grievances  of  these  labourers  of 
Urumiya. 

(faraghat  yaf tan ;  with  jl  ):  “  To  have 

finished”  (with).  (  1927,  No.  24,  p.  3,  col.  2). 

-o—l  «^UT 

A  young  student  who  has  finished  with  studying  this 
branch  (in  the  Middle  School)  is  prepared  for  higher  studies 
(in  the  High  School). 

ji  (faraham  budan;  with  <£  i  j  ):  “To  ac¬ 

crue  ”  (to),  “to  be  forthcoming  ”  (for).  ( 1927,  No.  55, 
p.  1,  sub-col.  5) . 

See  under  ^  (an),  til 


i  J  (fard-fard;  as  adj.)  :  “Individual,  several.” 
{d\yr  Olj1!  1927,  No.  24,  p.  2,  col.  1). 

^  s  *  -J  \j  1  **0  jt&t* 


Whilst  keeping  in  view  the  special  interests  of  Persia  in 
regard  of  the  several  different  Governments,  the  business  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  Customs  should  be  organized. 


j  (farsakh)  :  A  “  Persian  league.” 


See  also  dfo ) 


^  j  (farsakhi),  preceded  by  a  number,  forms  an 
abstract  noun,  which  with  a  following  genitive  means  “  At  a 
distance  of  so  many  leagues  from.”  The  prep.  j>  (dar) 
often  precedes  the  number.  (  sljT^Ci  1924,  No.  148,  p.  3, 
col.  3). 


j  a ai  y  jIjJ! ^  jAi  .Xa*.  j$  , 

.  ^  —  a  ...1  >-  r*-*— 
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On  Monday  night  several  members  of  the  “  Mutual 
Helpers  ”  of  Mashhad  had  a  special  sitting  in  the  village  of 
Chahish,  three  leagues  from  Mashhad. 

(farsang)  :  A  “  Persian  league  (a  little  more 
than  3§  miles).  (  1924,  No.  27,  p.  3,  sub-col.  4). 

iS (fitii) :  “  Natural,  constitutional.”  ( 

1917,  No.  10). 

(faru-raftagl)  :  A  “  low-lying  land,  a  de¬ 
pression.”  (  jlj-l  1924,  No.  9,  p.  3,  col.  4).  See, 

under  « I&-J  I 

(farhamandi)  :  “Enlightenment.”  (  ^  I 

1922,  No.  215,  p.  4,  col.  2). 

-  J  5  J  Ov*,f^ 

In  conclusion,  he  said:  I  am  hopeful  that  a  spirit  of 
enlightenment  will  arise  in  Europe,  for  only  by  this  can  peace 
and  rest  be  established  in  the  world. 

jb  dl)_  ji  (fizlk-dan)  :  A  “physicist.”  (  1924, 

No.  27,  p.  3,  col.  4). 

(fishar)  :  “  Pressure,  coercion.”  See,  under  j 
(bar),  cPjjTjl  “  To  bring  a  load.” 

O.J  Ui  (fa“aliyat)  :  “  Effective  force.”  (  jlj"! 

1927,  No.  24,  p.  3,  col.  1).  See,  under  ♦ 

(fi‘lan)  :  “At  present.”  (  1924, 

No.  9,  p.  2,  col.  3) .  See,  under  ‘amal,  d  a.*  T  J*ju 

[^*»  means  properly  ‘  in  effect,’  but  is  sometimes  evidently 
a  translation  of  the  French  “  actuellement.”] 

(ba-surat-e  fi‘ll)  :  “  In  (its)  actual  form.” 
(u*f  1924,  No.  27,  p.  2,  sub-col.  1).  See,  under  *1  jc- 
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& 

(fikr  kardan;  with  ):  “To  think  (of). 
(u*s4  I924>  No.  27,  p.  4,  col.  2). 

-  .xJ  j  i  ^  0  1  A  ...  ■»  ^  ^  ! 

If  the  agent  instead  of  a  straight  line  think  of  a  circle,  the 
plummet  will  revolve. 

G? 

&  j> (falj-e  mutaharrik) :“  Palsy.”  (  ,54**  1924, 
No.  27,  p.  4,  col.  2).  See,  under 

fjw*  “Feminism.”  (  iJsf  1924,  No.  10,  p.  4,001.4). 
c.~w> “  Feminist.”  (  1924,  No.  10,  p.  4,001.5). 

(fannl) :  “  Scientific.”  (  1927,  No.  191, 

p.  1,  col.  5). 

,Ji  o  L  ifi  (‘amaliyat-e  fanni)  :  “Scientific  operations.” 
Ji\j  (pi.  of  *a>‘I»  fa’ida). 

a*  It  Jj  \ y  oj  1  ;j  (vazarat-e  fava’id-e  ‘amma) :  “  The 
Ministry  of  Public  Works.”  (  O  l>  jh  1927,  No.  191,  p.  4, 
col.  3). 

lij*  (Fr.)  :  “Feudalism.”  (  iljT  j5G  1924, 
No.  148,  p.  1,  col.  3). 

f->j»  'Fr.) :  “  Form.”  (^  1927,  No.  55,  p.  1,  col.  2). 

“Formula.”  (  * 1924,  No.  10,  p.  4,  col.  1 ). 
wJ.  .>  ji  (fauriyat)  :  “  Haste.” 

“  In  haste.”  (  0  ljr_  1  ij  t—  1924,  No.  9,  p.2, 

col.  2). 

3 

J  -  1*  (kadir;  with  *>  ):  “Capable”  (of),  “able” 
(to).  (  jlj>-  OljrJ  1927,  No.  24,  p.  4,  col.  1). 

U  j  AwuUU  .Li l  wJj>-  »— »!?ei!l  £ ^ I 

-  At!  i J  j  J  li 
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If  the  path  chosen  be  good,  we  shall  attain  to  our  object, 
and  our  country  will  be  able  to  secure  its  happiness  and 
progress. 

4)  li  J  li  (kal-kala)  :  “Altercation,  wrangling.”  (  j  j 
1924,  No.  8,  p.  2,  col.  2). 

kilU!  IS^ij  * y I  **  vdJIlJi'j 

.  xi  iSjfij  j  *0l>  Jli  'S iyc  (j! 

Vakilu  ’l-Mulk  (and  others)  proposed  the  correction  of  an 
expression,  and  Mukhbir  opposed;  Zaka’u  ’l-Mulk  made 
some  statements,  and  (the  argument)  ended  in  altercation  and 
wrangling. 

0>‘ 

i>i  I  &  0 j>  (kanun  guzashtan)  :  “  To  establish  a 

law,  regulation,  or  system.”  (  >  I  jT  jCi  1924,  No.  148,  p.  4, 
sub-col.  2). 

j**-  iTjjli  UoSXf.pt j. 

Why  do  they  establish  the  capitulation  system  in  our 
country  ? 

(kanun-guzari)  :  “Legislation.”  ( 

1927,  No.  55,  p.  2,  sub-col.  5). 

ol£j  tjrNL*  liTjl 

(  ^11  )  (JU.il 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  who  occupy  the  seats  of  the 
(National)  Assembly  as  Deputies  and  Legislators,  (&c.). 

(kanun!)  :  “Constitutional.”  (  1927, 

No.  24,  p.  1,  sub-col.  2). 

x I* ^ ^ jy>i  I  4>  y*  vob^^lU  0 

.  O—l  jY*  jl  j\  (j\  J  ZjA 

We  believe  that  if  the  Government  succeeded  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  constitutional  customs  tariff  with  most  other  States  it 
would  be  best  for  the  interests  of  Persia. 

cP 

(  C  *j>  )  t»  [ka’il  (budan)] ;  often  with  <£  I  j  of 
person  and  acc.  of  thing) :  “To  claim.”  (  jlyl  1927, 
No.  24,  p.  i,  sub-col.  2). 
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t£  jl^Li  J  (5_yi>-  O^*1  jltjjU L*  JciUaJ  J  S (Ji  L-->  ji  J  <J>  i» 

-  -Xj  -XX^4  6^-  h.*  ^  b 

Whilst  in  eastern  countries  the  (European)  consuls  have 
been  claiming  the  office  of  political  Representative  for  them¬ 
selves  and  in  excise  matters  and  in  judicial,  and  financial 
questions  have  shared  in  the  same  rights,  securities  and  im¬ 
munities  as  political  officials  (such  as  Ambassadors,  &c.). 

- (with  or  with  or  without  I J  )  “  to  allow, 

admit.”  (  dL  1924,  No.  ill,  p.  2,  col.  2). 

.  1*  (jCo  » A.*j!  t£-X»-!  a  2  L»  Ijjif-J  Aih  It  tJX>L»L>-l  i y*-J 

They  should  not  allow  feelings  of  grace  or  forgiveness  to 
exist  towards  anyone  of  the  mischievous  disturbers  or  traitors. 

- —(with  t£\j  and  accusative)  :  “To  admit,  allow.” 

(  Olj^  d\j\  1927,  No.  24,  p.  3,  col.  3). 

-  li  j  ^  J  w — ^ _) !  7^~  1  jX y I 

Outside  of  the  Communist  Party  he  (Trotsky)  does  not 
admit  of  political  life  to  anyone. 

OJ-i  Jj  l*  (ka’il  shudan ;  with  *>  or  with  or  without  I  j)* 
mXm* Is  o 1  b— >  ^  *  0^4.$  i  (^1  j  l)  jli) 

ya>  4-JUojljj  *  * 

(  c' ) 

(  jAi.  1927,  No.  55,  p.  3,  col.  2).  See,  under  for 

rest  of  extract. 

Seeing  that  they  cannot  admit  of  exceptions  and  partitions 
in  the  administration  of  these  new  taxes,  the  Financial  Ministry 
thinks  that  the  National  Assembly  should  approve,  (&c.). 

(kablan)  :  “In  advance,”  (as  thanks).  ( 

1924,  No.  27,  p.  4,  col.  4). 

-  olibjul  J-*  4-*l»  jjj  0”  c)k5jl5^ Ojkje-L^*  ^.1  J| 

Expressing  my  obligations  in  advance  for  this  support  of 
the  Editor  of  the  National  Journal  (the  ). 
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JjJ 

ole  Jj-j  (kabul-e  ‘amma)  :  “  Popularity.”  (  0j  fcT 
1921,  Apr.  10,  p.  1). 

J* 

(j-ii  Ja  (katl-e  nafs)  :  “  Homicide,  murder.”  (  0  1»  jJ» 
1927,  No.  191,  p.  4,  col.  1). 

^  ^  ... b ij  1  ‘1  ^1  ^  -*  yVc.  dAa.—  aI  -—^131  ^  a 

-  u-**  cs** 

And  sometimes  through  the  violence  of  anger  people  are 
guilty  of  unworthy  acts,  extending  even  to  homicide  and  other 
(heinous  deeds). 

M 

j  A  J  aa—  I  j  M  (kadd  rast  kardan)  :  “  To  gain  in  con¬ 
fidence,  to  become  emboldened.”  (  0  \  y?  O  I  j\  1927,  No.  24, 
p.  3,  col.  3). 

Idc  0  A^*"aA-— 1a-^  - )  y**  L ^  pAc  aA 

-  AA  Ic  ^  ^  ^aIa1 

Gaining  in  confidence  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Soviet  Government,  they  are  openly 
communicating  their  programme  of  opposition. 

a  A»  (kadar).  See  iSsj* 

jlAA-t*  (kadr-dan). 

OAjijbAAi  (kadr-dan  budan;  with  a  I  ):  “  To  be 
appreciative”  (of).  ( -13 1  Jo  1924,  No.  148,  p.  1,  col.  5) 

oIaaaJ  «*- —  a!-> 31  *  *  cXb  3^0*3  M  IT 

-  Ajj  Jsjk  |  J- 

Will  not  the  merchants,  artisans,  and  working  classes  of 
the  country  be  appreciative  of  the  General  Commanding-in- 
Chief? 

f*' 

O^'a  j  a*  (kadam  bar  dashtan)  :  “  To  take  a  step.” 

(  aU)  1922,  No.  219,  p.  1,  cols.  2  and  3).  See,  under  OaL. 
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f  jU^  j ly 3  1  (az  karar-e  ma‘lum) :  “According  to 
what  has  been  ascertained.”  (  ol  jrl  •  jb—  1924,  No.  9,  p.  2, 
col.  3). 

^z>*\***  - ^  j  b*  *****  U?  ^ 

According  to  what  has  been  ascertained  a  number  of  the 
State  townships  and  villages  have  been  taken  on  the  authority 
of  forged  rescripts  and  vouchers. 

■>'  J 

j  1^1  jl  (az  karar;  with  gen.) :  “At  the  rate”  (of). 
(A*- 1927>  No.  55,  p.  3,  col.  3). 

-  1^*1 1  0  e  j  l  *y  C.  ^  j  \j  j*  j  l^i  jl  j  fjf- 

The  sum-total  of  the  money  and  the  value  of  the  produce 
of  it  at  the  rate  of  seven  tumans  an  ass-load  amounts  to 
6155  krans. 

O-jo'/  (karar  budan)  :  “To  be  agreed,  understood.” 
(  1924,  No.  9,  p.  2,  col.  3). 

^U»  ojl"  3i'f— “j  j  Sj>  jl jpj ^.|  j 

■  i  3  ^  ^ 1  ^  ^^^1^ 

With  reference  to  the  new  canal  which  it  was  understood 
the  Russians  were  to  construct  from  Taza  Hisar  to  Artik, 
hindrances  have  for  the  present  occurred. 

jl^'  (karar  dadan) :  “  To  fix,  establish  ”  (Stein- 
gass) ,  often  used  simply  in  sense  of  “  to  make.”  (  (dL  1924, 
No.  18,  p.  1,  col.  3). 

-  xa  -b*'*  jly  !  j  oL^.  Jj  o)l I^bw  4i 

They  put  foolish  questions  of  this  kind  and  make  obvious 
matters  subjects  of  discussion. 


(kismat) :  A  “  part,  a  portion.” 
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(j  i  I  (kismat-e  adabi)  :  “  The  branch  or  faculty 

of  arts.”  (  6lj»-  1927,  No.  24,  p.  3,  col.  3). 

^ 7^  1  )  AZ’j  J  A»  Ja*.*^*  (j}^l  0^  jf  O'i 

To  do  away  with  the  Arts  branch  of  the  Middle  Schools 
will  be  reckoned  a  childish  measure,  (&c. ). 


(jjLS  (kushuni)  :  “  Military.”  (  I924,  No.  27, 

p.  3,  col.  1 ) . 

OjUo  (kazavat):  “Authority  to  try  as  a  judge.” 
(  <j!  j\  1927,  No.  24,  p.  1,  col.  1). 


-Ol j\  \}_y*  j  IjJ  j — «  ojUai  (_^U)I  aj  aj 

Resolution  of  the  Shah  to  abolish  the  authority  of  Consuls 
to  try  as  judges,  and  the  privileges  of  foreign  subjects  in  Persia. 


OjUi 

j  ^  J"  Uio  (kazavat  kardan)  :  “To  judge.”  (^1^1 
1922,  No.  219,  p.  4,  col.  2). 

See,  under  J/j-» 

tj  Um  (kaza’i)  :  “Judicial;”  (i.e.,  pertaining  to  a 
judge’s  functions).  (  O  I  j  \  1927,  No.  24,  p.  1,  sub- 
col.  2).  See,  under  ka’il,  (  0* y  )  J>‘1>  • 


cH 

0  (kat‘  budan)  :  “To  be  certain,  to  be  as 

fixed.”  (  a  I  j  T  J*j  1924,  No.  148,  p.  2,  col.  4). 

ix-P^bj  AJI j}  jjf  Uj  j»l^l  ij)j  ibjl  J  a5"<2U—I  ^ki  j  <>!)_ 

-  ^  Jj  Aalji.  |  j 

It  is  sure  and  certain  that  this  agreement  will  involve 
important  and  profitable  results  in  the  future  for  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  merchant’s  objects. 

(kal‘a)  :  “Garrison” — ,  in  “garrison-artillery,” 
(tup-khana-ye  kal‘a).  (  1924,^.27, 

p.  3,  sub-col.  1).  See,  under  1^1 
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iS  (kuva;  pi.  of  ^  j»  kuvat). 

J  J  \  j  (kuva-ye  ruhiya)  :  The  “moral”  (of 
troops),  (jj4~*  1924,  No.  27,  p.  2,  sub-col.  2). 

And  incidentally  they  revived  and  restored  the  moral  of 
their  armies  which  had  been  lost. 

ii  Jiijjij  (kunsulgari) :  “Consulate”;  (residence  or 
office).  (^ljT/ji924,  No.  148,  p.  3,  col.  1). 

t (kunsuli)  :  “Consular.”  (  jj  1924,  No.  7, 
p.  2,  sub-col.  4). 

(jjS j  <£  J*r*.  (ba-kahkara  bar  gashtan)  :  “To  retro¬ 
grade.”  1924-  No-  IO>  P-  4>  col-  5)- 

jaI 1)  I  ^  j  tj  j  ^  jj  I 

-  *  U 

If  the  differences  between  man  and  woman  be  removed 
will  mankind  progress  or  retrograde? 

(kaid).  See,  V  • 
jJ 

O  -»-i  -*-»  (kaid  shudan)  :  “  To  be  inscribed,  to  be 
recorded.”  (  1922,  No.  215,  p.  4,  col.  2).  See,  under 

O  Lxa^oJ  • 


j  T  ji  ou*.**  (ba-kimat  dar  amadan) :  “  To  be  ap¬ 
praised  or  appraisable.”  ( y-^1927,  No.  55,  p.  3,  col.  2). 

•  jjT  jrl  -u'l  «*f" 

They  have  said  he  has  so  many  diamonds  that  they  are  not 
appraisable. 

jir 

<!» f)  ¥ (kar  kardan) :  “  To  be  at  work,”  (as  a  machine) . 
{X*  1927,  No.  55,  p.  2,  sub-col.  5). 
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-  Jj  ^ ]a.~*y  I^IT  j!  Lit 

Only  two  of  the  looms,  by  means  of  two  operatives,  were 
at  work. 

jir 

O-uT  j j  y>j  IS 0 1  (az  kar  birun  amadan)  :  “  To  be 

successful  in  its  action.”  1917,  No.  40). 

jib)  j&j  (ba-kar  uftadan)  :  “To  begin  to  be  at 
work,”  (e.g.,  a  machine).  (  y*-  1927,  No.  55,  p.  3,  col.  1). 

ibljjal jL _)l b  S & a JJ j  i J* 

The  inhabitants  of  Kazvin  are  daily  expectant  of  the  above- 
mentioned  machines  beginning  to  be  at  work. 

j&!»  (ba-kar  andakhtan)  :  “  To  use,  to  work,” 
(as  land).  (<!)l y  jl^l  1927,  No.  24,  p.  5,  col.  2). 

-  I  Ij  *  *  jl  O'*"  I  -6 1  j  c.;  1  j!  p j  ,1 

Secondly,  the  profits  that  accrue  from  the  working  of  land. 
jIT 

jijjjISo  (ba-kar  budan)  :  “To  be  used,  employed.” 
(iljT fs  1924,  No.  148,  p.  4,  col.  3). 

**  *!j  JJI  O j~oi  ol  jl^  jl  j  | SJj  j 1  f\ 

If  punishment  had  been  used  for  evil-doers  and  traitors  to 
their  country,  Nusratu  ’d-Daula  would  not  a  second  time  have 
become  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly. 

jSlijtS"  (kar-shikani) :  “Obstruction.”  (  1922, 

No.  216,  p.  1,  col.  1). 

See,  under  ^  j£»- 

(kar-guzari)  :  “  Of  the  Foreign  Office.”  ( tlb 
1924,  No.  18,  p.  4,  col.  2). 

iS .)  I  IT ^  » a  I  -du— j;  r  ob»J»!  jl  j  U.*  S j  I  il 

.  i  j£  JaI  j»-  yf- 
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The  Ministry  of  Education,  after  being  fully  assured  (on 
these  points)  through  the  Foreign  Office,  will  demand  a  pass¬ 
port  for  the  student. 

(kar-gari)  :  “  Labour,”  (as  adj.) .  (  1927, 

No.  191,  p.  1,  col.  2). 

0^^*  a  la  a aL 1  *  *  *  ^t^aa  j'^a'Sj  c£aaj--  aja  a 

.  a;5C*  JU.  *;  li  1) 

The  Soviet  Labour  Government  of  Russia,  as  far  as 
possible,  will  avoid  the  bearing  of  such  a  burden. 

j  jK'  (Fr.)  :  “Career.”  (  Olj»- jljr.1  1927,  No.  24, 
p.  4,  col.  3). 

(kastan,  v.  a.,  with  j  I  of  thing):  “To 
decrease.”  (  j!^>-  jl  ^  1  1927,  No.  24,  p.  4,  col.  2). 

.  ^ -  y <  jl  jj  ail  1  (J*-  Jj  It  I 

If  the  King  be  intelligent  and  economical  he  will  decrease 
the  expenses  so  far  as  possible. 

- (v.  n.,  with  jl  of  thing)  :  “  To  detract  ”  (from). 

(  jl  a  1  1927,  No.  24,  p.  3,  col.  1 ) .  See,  under  j,  a  1 

(adabi),  ^al^jle- 

(kaghaz) :  A  “document.”  (Redhouse;  and 
OljdSjk-.  1924,  No.  9,  p.  2,  col.  3).  See  jL.  ails'  • 

jUicIS”  (kaghaz-saz)  :  Used  apparently  in  the  sense 
of  a  “  forger  of  documents.”  (  jl  j\  o  1924,  No.  9,  p.  2, 
col.  3). 

UjL.  it  O  s  _ iui.S' 

L*  a k.—l  j#  w—m**  j  Ui  j  I  a^, ^  ^ ^fx.4  jl^i  jl 

-  c XX 

Disclosure  of  the  proceedings  of  the  forgers  of  documents. 

According  to  what  has  been  ascertained  a  number  of  the 
royal  townships  and  villages  have  been  appropriated  on  the 
authority  of  false  rescripts  and  vouchers. 
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j  &  (kafl ;  with  gen.)  :  “  Capable  ”  (of),  “  effective  ” 
(in).  (  06"  1921,  Apr.  10,  p.  5). 

I  J  ^  “  Effective  in  reforming  the  realm.” 

t'tf  (Fr.  copie,  copied)  :  Generally  used  in  the  sense 

of  a  “copy,”  or  “  (with  a)  copy  (addressed  to).”  ( 

1927,  No.  55,  p.  3,  col.  4). 

-tSbjJ  — — A_)  *2*  <  ‘*b^***L}‘  >£\  J  j-i 

(  1)  O  jl  jj 

(A  communication  to)  the  National  Assembly  (with  a) 
copy  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  Justice,  (&c.). 

ojy-).r(kudurat)  :  “  Misunderstanding,  unpleasantness.” 
( j  I  j\  l  jib—  1 924,  No.  9,  p.  1 ,  col.  1 ) . 

-  d"— !  d  -X b  ob  L  o^  j  5  j  1  dl  oy  jLflj  ^  ox*  j  0  j  ^ 

Not  a  particle  of  misunderstanding  or  contention  is  found 
in  the  relations  between  his  Government  and  that  of  any 
other  (neutral)  State. 

*1/ 

•  “  Rent  to  be  paid  for  houses,”  (or  money 

for  hiring),  O'*- b  ^  J  b*  (malu  ’1-kiraya  pardakhtan)  : 

“  To  pay  rent  ”  (due  for  houses) .  Cf.  Phillott  under  “  Rent.” 

(kasr-e  sanduk):  “A  deficit,  in  accounts.” 
obbj  (kasr-e  sanduk  dashtan)  :  “To  be  respons¬ 
ible  for  a  deficit.”  (  1927,  No.  55,  p.  3,  col.  4). 

j  AXd.  b  Jj  X—0  jS  j  ^  b*  o^-*  ^  ^  N.  j*  ^  d*  b 

li  1  JL>-  J  t  i  I  i  J  oJj  i  J  bb  »  jbyu  dr~*"  J  4  ->d1-  J*-b  (J  J 

.  jai  b  j  od  ^  (— c  1 

Since  the  (district)  financial  chief,  having  a  deficit  in  his 
accounts,  has  taken  the  money  from  Hasan  and  placed  it  to 
the  credit  of  the  finances,  and  Hasan,  poor  man,  gave  it  up 
in  consideration  for  the  State,  we  beg  that  as  a  matter  of 
conscience  the  State  will  issue  an  order  for  the  repayment  of ‘it. 
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jS 

Oi f  jS  (kasr  kardan;  with  jl  ):  “To  deduct” 
(from).  (  1924,  No.  27,  p.  1,  sub-col.  2).  The  active 

form  of  0  -Xi jS  q.  v.  under  l$  xk  ^ . 

jJUT  (kafalat) :  “Being  surety  for  responsibility.” 
Sometimes  used  for  as  in  the  responsible 

agent  of  Government,  the  Governor. 

JT  (kull  shudan)  :  “To  amount  to,  to  cost,”  (Sh. 
Diary  in  Tisdall’s  Gram.,  p.  47 ) .  Cf.  0  lc  • 

(kullan)  :  “Wholly.”  (  dL  1924,  No.  18,  p.  2, 

col.  3). 

4*sL»l  !».  *  *  l)  l  J j!jA  9 

Whenever  the  above-mentioned  assemblies  are  armed, 
wholly  or  partially,  the  bearers  of  arms  (shall  be)  arrested. 

o^,xkr  (f.). 

<J  ^  jt  O  (Collection  namudan)  :  “To  collect.” 

(il/l  1922,  No.  216,  p.  4,  col.  4). 

(kulli) :  “In  wholesale,  wholesale.”  (  O  l>  jh 

1927,  No.  191,  p.  3,  col.  4).  See,  under  <JJ}^  (iij=r)  • 

(Fr.)  :  "Cliche,  stereotyped  form.”  (  j  j 
1924,  No.  8,  p.  2,  col.  4). 

ir 

I  IT-  (kama  Inki) :  “  And  so,  so  that.”  (o^-4  *924, 

No.  27,  p.  1,  col.  1). 

OTrlCj  I  I  0  hvil  J  I  ^S' ^  I J  I 

-  ^  i  r  j  Li*.)  o  oju 

And  previously  to  this,  no  one  expected  it  of  him,  so  that 
during  the  whole  of  that  period  I  chose  to  keep  silence. 
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d*  jCdS~  (kumak  namudan)  :  “  To  help.”  (  :> 

1922,  No.  216,  p.  4,  col.  4) .  See,  under  hais  •£*>»  jl  . 

:  “Communist.”  (  Jj  1924,  No.  7,  p.  2,  sub- 

col.  2 ) . 

(Fr.)  :  “Commissioner.” 

J  Ic. (kumiser-e  ‘all)  :  “  High  Commissioner.” 
(O  lijh  1927,  No.  191,  p.  2  col.  2).  Cf.  ti  L4  . 

6  “  Commission.”  (  0  1927,  No.  191,  p.  3, 

col.  4). 

j  >  ^  *-*  **  *  »b  i  jf" j  ^ 


In  a  meeting  held  at  the  Commission  of  the  Board  of 
Health  the  following  decision  was  issued. 

(Fr.)  :“  Contract.”  (  O  f O  I  j  I  1927, 
No.  24,  p.  1 1,  col.  2). 

i_i  I  (Fr.,  Pers.)  :  “Under  contract.”  (  O  I  O'^l 
1027,  No.  24,  p.  2,  col.  2). 

j'&'j  I  *  *  *  *  !•«  Oj  I  jj  j  I  ju.r j  I  jk j  j 

.Xi 

And  also  four  of  those  employed  under  contract  in  the 
Financial  Ministry  have  been  dispensed  from  service. 

djyf'  (Fr.)  :  “Examination,  checking.”  ( 

1924,  No.  10,  p.  4,  col.  2). 

(Fr.)  :  “Conference.”  (  O  I  j>-  jl  j\  1927, 
No.  24,  p.  1,  sub-col.  3). 

(Fr.). 

O ^ 1 3 ^pj'l jkS'  “  To  give  a  lecture.”  (iljTjlj  1917, 
No.  28,  p.  1 ) . 

« jCi*(Fr.) :  “  Congress.”  (  0^  jt  /  1927,  No.  24, 

p.  11,  col  2). 
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1"  “  Coup  d’etat .”  ( 1924,  No.  27,  p.  1,  col.  1 ) . 

£  (ki)  :  “  Whilst.”  (Two  illustrations  of  this  sense 
in  I  1924,  No.  148,  p.  4,  sub-col.  1 ) . 

l)  ^  I  •*  k*0^**4  *  ^  0  J  !  «Xj  I  I  lr 

.  «)ii|  jZ*'* 4a.  5 y 

Can  we  sit  silent  so  long  whilst  they  say  whatever  they 
wish,  and  look  on  whilst  they  do  whatever  they  can. 

f 


“  The  Guards,”  (military) .  (  1924,^.27, 

p.  1,  col.  3). 

iSs'jte'  (gav-mhi)  :  “  The  cattle-plague.” 

1924,  No.  9,  p.  2,  col.  3). 

The  cattle-plague  in  the  districts  of  Kazvln,  Khamsa, 
Shahriyar,  &c.,  has  increased  in  intensity. 

jljif 

j  a  O  1  a  If  (guzaran  namudan)  :  “  To  pass  one’s 
life,  to  get  alone  in  a  way.”  (  j-Li-  1927,  No.  55,  p.  1,  col.  3). 

U  _5  1*  ^ 0  ^  1  ^  4$""  0  c)  i*  hj  j>  1  J  tS  'J  k  }  5^i  0  ^ 

-  C 1 0 

Who  thinks  of  the  unfortunate  toiling  peasants  who  in 
the  wilds  of  the  country  pass  their  lives  always  in  heat  and 
cold? 

(guzaranldan;  causal  verb):  “To  pass,”  (as 
a  law).  (jlj>-j!jrl  1927,  No.  24,  p.  11,  col.  1). 

O I  *_«»>•  1  t  *X*>  1  _)  A'  j  y  U 

_  -X-*  ol  {A  j)li y^c 

The  English  House  of  Lords  has  passed  a  law  by  which  all 
illegal  strikes  will  be  punished. 
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xf  (guzashtan;  with  jl  :  “To  be  passed”  by  ; 
(e.g.,  a  measure  by  Parliament) .  I  j  I  1924,  No.  148, 
p.  2,  col.  1 ) . 

6  U  j  l  j  I  (JJ  las f  5  bj  I  J  <>£  jS* ^ y*> y  jTj  (jli  ^  ^  I 

One  other  matter  remains,  and  that  is  the  subject  of  the 
passing  of  the  Commercial  Agreement  by  Parliament. 

•&L  j S  (guzashta  ;  as  noun)  :  “  The  past.”  (  0  li  ^ 

1927,  No.  191,  p.  2,  sub-col.  4). 

|  L~v  j  5  ^  ^  3  dP  ^  ^  Jai>*  ^  5  ^  1  ^  b 

-  1  ^  CLs  *+*>  I  6  ^  ^  ls*» 

We  should  have  to  insist  upon  the  keeping  of  the  pledges 
and  securities  which  in  the  past  have  been  the  means  of  our 
confidence. 

0  j*  1  >/ 

OX*\sj  j  (bar-gardamdan)  :  “To  restore”  (to  a 
former  condition) .  (  6  I y  6  !  j  I  1927,  No.  24,  p.  3,  col.  1 ) . 

-Jf>\  }  J*  j  *  *  *  I  j  T (J  I4— 

To  restore  its  highest  classes  to  their  previous  form. 

(lU-)  f  [girifta  (shudan)]:  “To  be  held,  to 
take  place,”  (e.g.,  a  banquet).  (  ^IjT  jss  1924,  No.  148, 
p.  3,  col.  1 ) . 

Lc 

-if 

On  the  occasion  of  the  blessed  festival  of  Azha  a  profuse 
and  splendid  banquet  (was)  held  at  the  Afghan  Consulate’s. 

i/  . 

4>*  1  ATj/  (girau  guzashtan;  with  >j>  of  the  person)  : 
“To  pledge”  (with).  (jlj^-dljr.1  1927,  No.  24,  p.  4, 
col.  4 ) . 

wJ  U  |  ij.!j  cXLf  J  ^  ±5 yS 

They  pledge  the  customs,  and  the  independence  of  the 
country  to  foreigners. 

*  f  (girih)  :  A  measure  of  length  of  about  2§  inches. 
(Redhouse). 

9-E 
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jjlailir  (gushada-bazu) :  “Lavish.”  ( 

1927,  No.  24,  p.  4,  col.  3).  See,  under 

jilal  (gir  uftadan,  may  be  followed  by 

dar  mauka‘-e)  :  “  To  be  involved  ”  (in). 

Js”(gul)  :  A  “curl”  (in  a  lamb’s  fleece).  (Taken 
from  conversation). 

0 i I i  i) jS  (gumruk  dadan) :  “To  pay  Custom-house 
duties.”  (  1927,  No.  55,  p.  3,  col.  5). 

x&  li  vil)  +**.>■  a  a ji  o  a  I  a  aJ  yS  <j  1  Ji  <-a>-  U-^i 

.  axajyL-*  j  Ui_  a 

A  box  of  silk -worm  eggs  on  which  a  duty  of  one  kiran  had 
been  paid  was  sold  for  one  shahl  and  a  hundred  dinars. 

J*  (gu)  :  “Suppose,”  (Steingass).  But  generally  fol¬ 
lowed  by  (Inki)  ;  as,  “  Granting  that.” 

( 0  lj*- 0  I  jd  1927,  No.  24,  p.  1,  col.  1 ). 
a  a  (j  L  (J  I—  d>_  'Xj  a-*  Uah  I  »  L  «t>  cx  x-*  j  y*jt,  t 

- ly.y  ^  -^  *  *  * 

Granting  that  9  months  remain  to  the  expiration  of  the 
12  months,  such  period  is  not  too  long  (considering  all  the 
circumstances) . 

(guya)  :  “  It  would  appear.” (  aljTjSG  1924, 
No.  148,  p.  3,  col.  2). 

vT  j!  UiJ  lj  la  j  X*  jja-  I  ^d,  l;T  \J  j  \J  jl 

-  a.  \*a  I  j  |  |  )  a  ^  }U»  I 

From  what  has  been  heard  it  would  appear  that  the  chief 
physician,  the  Director  of  the  hospital,  knew  of  the  “  water  ” 
incident,  yet  he  did  not  examine  (the  patient). 

C.  E.  Wilson. 


9* 
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nizamu’l-mulk’S  vizierate 

At  Malwa,  on  his  way  to  Delhi,  Nizamu’l-Mnlk  was 
joined  by  the  zemindars  of  Datia,  Urcha  and  Chanderi  with 
their  troops.  He  made  straight  for  Agra  through  Bundel- 
khand  where  Raja  Chattarsal  Bundela,  who  had  taken 
possession  of  seme  of  the  royal  territories  including  the  district 
of  Kalpi,  made  surrender  and  sent  his  Vakils  with  suitable 
presents.  He  became  Nizamu’l-Mulk’s  ally  and  was  received 
into  favour.  Similarly  Raja  Chhatar  Singh  (son  of  Raja  Gaj 
Singh,  zemindar  of  Narwar  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  fought 
near  Burhanpur  between  Dilawar  ‘Ali  Khan  and  Nizamu’l- 
Mulk  in  1720)  joined  him.  As  the  late  Raja  had  taken  an 
active  part  in  organizing  the  Rajputs  to  help  the  cause  of  the 
Sayyid  brothers,  his  son  Chhatar  Singh  could  barely  conceal 
his  fear  of  ill-treatment.  He  presented  himself  personally 
in  the  Nawab’s  presence,  made  obeisance  and  joined  him  with 
a  body  of  troops.  Nizamu’l-Mulk,  with  his  usual  generosity, 
treated  him  without  any  harshness  and  allowed  bygones  to  be 
bygones.  ( T  arikh-i-F athiah ) . 

Nizamu’l-Mulk  reached  Agra  on  the  16th  January  1722, 
and  was  received  by  Burhanu’l-Mulk  Sa‘dat  Khan,  the 
subedar  of  the  province.  The  latter  invited  him  to  stay  at 
his  palace  (havcli)  arranged  a  sumptuous  feast  in  his  honour, 
and  presented  him  with  several  elephants,  horses,  jewellery 
and  rolls  of  cloth.  Nizamu’l-Mulk,  however,  accepted  only 
one  Turkish  pony  and  in  return  gave  him  presents  before 
taking  leave  after  a  visit  of  three  days.  From  Agra  Nizamu’l- 
Mulk  started  for  Delhi.  He  followed  the  river  Jumna  and 
reached  Barahpula,  a  few  miles  south  of  the  Imperial  capital 
on  the  28th  January.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  pay  his 
respects  at  the  shrines  of  Khwaja  Qutbu’d-dm  Bakhtiar  Kaki 
and  Hazrat  Nizamu’d-din  Auliya  for  whom  he  entertained 
great  devotion.  The  Emperor  sent  him  baskets  of  fruits  and 
pan  preserved  in  ice.  ‘Azimu’d-Daulah  Khan  son  of  Zahiru’d- 
Daulah  Ri'ayat  Khan,  a  cousin  of  Nizamu’l-Mulk,  was 
directed  by  the  Emperor  to  receive  him  there  on  his  behalf. 
When  ‘Azimu’d-Daulah  Khan  reached  BarahpuJa,  he  was 
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joined  by  Badru’d-din  Khan  son  of  1‘timadu’d-Daulah 
Qamru’d-din  Khan.  Ni;i  m u’l-Mulk  received  them  with 
open  arms.  He  embraced  Badru’d-din  Khan  and  asked  him 
to  tell  his  (Badru’d-din’s)  father  that  he  (Nizamu’l-Mulk) 
would  pay  him  a  visit  of  condolence  straight  from  the  Imperial 
palace.  Nizamu’l-Mulk  spent  a  night  at  Barahpula  in  his 
tent.  Next  morning  Amiru’l-Umara  Samsamu’d-Daulah 
Khan-i-Dauran  Bahadur,  the  chief  Bakhshi,  along  with  other 
nobles,  was  sent  in  state  to  receive  him.  Yusuf  Muhammad 
Khan,  the  author  of  the  Tdrikh-i-Fathiah ,  who  had  accom¬ 
panied  Nizamu’l-Mulk  in  this  journey  to  North  India  and 
who  held  the  post  of  Darogha  of  the  Diwankhanah,  was 
directed  to  receive  the  guests  with  due  formality.  When  the 
Amiru’l-Umara  Samsamu’d-Daulah  came  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Nizamu’l-Mulk,  he  was  led  by  Yusuf  Muhammad  Khan  to 
the  Diwankhanah.  There  were  many  other  lesser  noblemen 
who  wanted  to  pay  a  visit  to  Nizamu’l-Mulk  along  with  the 
train  of  the  Amiru’l-Umara.  In  fact  the  latter  felt  so  much 
harassed  at  the  sight  of  the  crowd  that  he  asked  Yusuf 
Muhammad  Khan  to  stop  people,  from  entering  the  Diwan¬ 
khanah.  But  the  latter  apologised  and  said  that  his  master 
(Nizamu’l-Mulk)  had  given  him  express  orders  to  allow 
entrance  to  everybody  who  desired  to  see  him.  This  incident 
at  once  shows  the  extreme  popularity  of  Nizamu’l-Mulk 
among  the  nobles  and  the  people  of  Delhi  as  well  as  his 
capacity  to  perceive  what  is  appropriate  in  dealing  with  men 
and  situations.  Everyone  present  in  the  Diwankhanah  offered 
his  ‘  nazar  ’  to  Nizamu’l-Mulk  who  paid  individual  attention 
to  everybody  and,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  time,  treated 
them  to  perfumes  and  pan. 

After  a  little  chat  Nizamu’l-Mulk  accompanied  Samsam¬ 
u’d-Daulah  to  go  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  Emperor  in  L‘al 
Qil‘ah.  The  latter  received  him  with  every  mark  of 
consideration  and  favour.  He  was  awarded  a  gold  ornament 
for  his  turban,  inlaid  with  emeralds  and  diamonds,  and  an 
elephant  and  two  horses,  one  of  ‘Iraqi  and  the  other  of  Arabian 
breed.  After  his  visit  to  the  Emperor,  Nizamu’l-Mulk  went 
to  the  Jam‘i‘  Masjid  to  say  his  (Zuhr)  midday  prayers,  from 
whence  he  proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  late  1‘timadu’d- 
Daulah  for  condolence.  Qamru’d-din  Khan,  son  of  the  late 
1‘timadu’d-Daulah  came  on  foot  some  distance  from  his  house 
to  receive  him.  Nizamu’l-Mulk  embraced  him  and  with 
great  emotion  recommended  to  him  patience  of  the  will  of  the 
Almighty. 
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After  a  few  days  the  Emperor  held  a  grand  Durbar  at 
which  Nizamu’l-Mulk  was  invested  with  the  office  of  Chief 
Minister  and  was  given,  by  way  of  presents,  a  special  robe, 
jewels  and  an  ornamental  pen-case.  The  palace  of  Sa’du’llah 
Khan  was  also  given  to  him  for  his  habitation.  (Khafi  Khan, 
vol.  2,  p.  939 ;  T arikh-i-F athiah) . 

In  this  new  position,  Nizamu’l-Mulk  found  himself  con¬ 
fronted  by  a  solid  block  of  opponents  who  took  delight  in 
putting  obstacles  in  his  way  and  in  creating  difficulties  for 
him.  Nor  was  it  long  before  bitter  personal  rivalry  broke  out 
between  him  and  others.  Nizamu’l-Mulk  was  anxious  to 
maintain  the  prestige  of  the  throne.  He  did  not  like  the 
Emperor  to  while  away  his  time  in  the  company  of  low  and 
profligate  persons  by  whom  he  was  constantly  surrounded. 
But  his  opponents  had  too  great  an  influence  on  the  Emperor 
to  be  so  easily  checkmated  by  the  new  vizier.  A  somnolent 
condition  had  set  in  in  the  heart  of  the  State.  Every  scheme 
of  reform  initiated  by  Nizamu’l-Mulk  was  considered  to  be  an 
innovation,  and  it  was  opposed  partly  from  prejudice  and 
partly  from  fear.  Nizamu’l-Mulk  was  prompt  in  using  his  best 
endeavours  for  a  fundamental  change  in  the  existing  system  of 
administration.  First  of  all,  he  attempted  to  reform  the  court 
abuses,  which  were  having  a  malign  influence  on  the  entire 
system  of  Government  of  the  country. 

Koki  Padshah,  a  woman  of  great  charm  and  cunning,  in 
collusion  with  Khwaja  Khidmatgar  Khan,  a  eunuch  of  the 
palace,  invited  bribes  openly  from  the  nobility  and  others 
desiring  high  office  in  the  State.  This  practice  had  under¬ 
mined  the  moral  prestige  of  the  Emperor  who  was  supposed 
to  be  a  party  to  all  these  fraudulent  undertakings.  In  spite 
of  the  great  difficulties  in  his  way,  Nizamu’l-Mulk  knew  that 
the  time  had  come  to  act  resolutely  and  to  undertake  that 
reform  of  the  administration  to  which  the  public  had  long  been 
looking  forward.  He  spoke  to  the  Emperor  about  the  abuses 
obtaining  at  the  Court,  advising  him  to  devote  more  time  to 
the  affairs  of  the  State.  The  Emperor,  being  obstinate  and 
stupid,  did  not  relish  all  this.  Nizamu’l-Mulk  had  the  model 
of  Aurangzib’s  administration  before  him  and  desired  to  re¬ 
establish  the  same  structure  of  the  Empire  which  had  stood 
the  Mughals  in  good  stead  for  so  many  centuries  in  India. 

Muhammad  Shah  was  so  stupid  as  to  be  unable  to  choose 
his  own  course  of  action,  believing  whatever  his  selfish 
associates  told  him  about  the  motives  of  Nizamu’l-Mulk,  whose 
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every  word  and  action  was  purposely  misinterpreted  to  him. 
Even  his  old-fashioned  manners  and  ideas  were  openly 
ridiculed  by  the  young  and  gay  courtiers  of  the  Emperor. 
Harlots  and  jesters,  who  were  his  constant  companions,  used 
to  greet  all  great  nobles  of  the  realm  with  lewd  gestures  and 
ollensive  epithets.  Nizamu’l-Mulk,  not  being  used  to  such 
treatment,  first  protested  in  a  dignified  manner  and  then 
avoided  the  company  of  the  Emperor  as  far  as  possible.  Thus, 
conditions  obtaining  at  court  made  cordial  co-operation 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  vizier  an  impossibility.  The 
vizier’s  proposals  for  revenue  reform  precipitated  the  crisis. 
The  system  of  land  revenue  has  always  been  the  pivot  of  civil 
Government  in  India,  and  indeed,  good  or  bad  management 
of  the  revenue  has  always  been  the  surest  indication  of  the 
conduct  of  Government  in  this  country.  Turing  Muhammad 
Shah’s  effete  reign  it  had  become  the  practice  that  excessive 
assignments  of  revenue-paying  lands  were  freely  made  to  great 
nobles  and  favourites  ol  the  court.  There  were  also  lands  of 
which  no  assignment  of  revenues  were  on  record  which  were 
under  the  control  of  the  courtiers  and  which  were  assigned  on 
receipt  of  certain  sums  as  bribes.  This  mismanagement  of 
the  linances  had  completely  exhausted  the  treasury  and 
considerably  diminished  the  income  of  the  State.  Nizamu’l- 
Mulk’s  proposals  of  revenue  reform  cut  at  the  very  source  of 
income  of  most  of  the  influential  courtiers,  who  started 
intrigues  to  oust  him  from  the  vizierate.  Hyder  Quli  Khan, 
a  very  influential  person  at  the  court  and  head  of  the  Imperial 
artillery,  meddled  in  civil  and  revenue  matters  to  spite 
Nizamu’l-Mulk.  He  was  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  realm, 
having  amassed  great  wealth  from  his  jagirs  and  from  his 
government  of  Gujerat.  He  had  the  ambition  to  become 
vizier.  Being  disappointed  by  the  coming  of  Nizamu’l-Mulk, 
he  started  projects  against  him  in  order  to  undermine  his 
authority.  When  Nizamu’l-Mulk  complained  strongly  to  the 
Emperor  about  the  behaviour  of  Hyder  Quli  Khan,  the  latter 
was  advised  by  the  Emperor  not  to  pursue  that  course  openly. 
Even  at  this  Hyder  Quli  Khan  felt  offended  and  obtained  an 
order  to  take  over  charge  personally  of  his  government  of 
Gujerat.  After  settling  himself  in  his  Suba,  Hyder  Quli 
Khan  openly  defied  the  Central  Government  and  seized  upon 
the  jagirs  of  several  royal  servants  whom  he  considered  to  be 
inimical  to  his  interest  at  the  court.  ( Mira’at-i-Ahmadi , 
vol.  2,  p.  45) . 

Nizamu’l-Mulk,  as  the  head  of  the  civil  authority,  sent 
orders  to  Hyder  Quli  Khan,  prohibiting  the  appropriation  of 
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jagirs  without  permission  from  the  Central  Government. 
Hyder  Quli  Khan,  in  his  overweening  pride,  refused  to  take 
any  notice  of  these  orders.  Nizamu’l-JViulk  was  compelled  to 
conriscate  his  jagirs  in  the  neighDourhood  of  Delhi  in  com¬ 
pensation  for  those  which  he  had  seized  in  Gujerat.  News 
from  Gujerat  showed  conclusively  that  Hyder  Quli  Khan  had 
the  intention  to  defy  the  Central  authority,  raising  himself  as 
high  as  the  Emperor  himself  by  granting  the  privilege  of 
fringed  litters  to  his  favourite  ofhcers  and  by  summoning 
Franks  and  Arabs  into  his  service  to  train  his  troops.  He  had 
raised  twenty  thousand  soldiers,  much  more  than  he  actually 
required.  It  was  reported  to  Nizamu’l-Mulk  that  Faris  Khan, 
Darogha  of  Imperial  Stables,  had  purchased  Arab  horses  at 
Surat  for  the  Emperor.  On  his  way  to  Delhi  he  stopped  at 
Ahmedabad.  When  Hyder  Quli  Khan  came  to  know  of 
these  Arab  horses  and  their  superior  quality,  he  took  them  all 
for  himself,  keeping  some  for  his  own  stable  and  distributing 
the  rest  among  his  nobles.  With  utter  disregard  of  decency 
he  confiscated  the  properties  of  Sayyids  and  Sheykhs  of 
Gujerat  and  gave  them  away  to  his  own  creatures.  Bengali 
Khan,  Faujdar  of  Godhra  died  at  Ahmedabad  after  a  pro¬ 
longed  illness  and  his  effects  were  escheated  without  any 
reference  of  the  matter  to  the  Central  Government. 

Hyder  Quli  Khan  used  to  go  about  in  his  Suba  settling 
revenue  matters  and  receiving  ‘  peshkash  ’  from  the  zemindars. 
The  zemindar  of  Durgapur  was  asked  to  furnish  him  with  one 
lakh  cash,  similarly  the  zemindars  of  Lonawara  and  Hamola 
were  required  to  pay  him  special  contributions.  Those  who 
refused  were  severely  punished  for  their  delinquency.  ( M ira’at - 
i-Ahmadi,  vol.  2,  p.  47).  He  also  imposed  extra  revenues, 
over  and  above  the  land  assessment,  vexatious  to  the  land¬ 
owning  classes  of  Gujerat.  Instead  of  conniving  at  the  mal¬ 
administration  of  Hyder  Quli  Khan,  the  vizier  took  him  to 
task.  He  wrote  him  strong-worded  letters  on  behalf  of  the 
Emperor,  questioning  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  in  his 
province.  On  his  part,  Hyder  Quli  Khan  represented  direct 
to  the  Emperor  through  his  agent  at  the  court  that  he  would 
always  remain  faithful  to  him,  his  quarrel  being  with  the  Chief 
Minister.  On  the  other  hand  he  openly  wrote  to  his  friends 
in  Delhi  that  he  had  acquired  the  country  of  Gujerat  by  the 
dint  of  his  sword,  if  anyone  wanted  to  deprive  him  of  it,  let 
him  come  and  try  conclusions  with  him.  ( T arikh-i-F at hiah ) . 

In  view  of  all  this,  Nizamu’l-Mulk  had  to  try  to  overcome 
the  reluctance  of  the  Emperor  to  take  action  against  Hyder 
Quli  Khan  who  had  purposely  been  neglecting  the  orders  of 
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the  Chief  Minister.  At  length,  the  Emperor  agreed  to  confer 
the  province  of  Gujerat  on  Ghaziu’d-din  Khan  Bahadur, 
eldest  son  of  Nizamu’l-Mulk  and  allowed  the  latter  to  go 
personally  to  Gujerat  to  coerce  Hyder  Quli  Khan.  To  defray 
the  expenses  of  this  expedition,  the  Chief  Minister  was  sanc¬ 
tioned  the  sum  of  i  o  lakhs  from  the  public  treasury.  ( Tarikh- 
i-Fathiah) . 

After  the  Jat  rebellion  had  been  successfully  quelled,  which 
had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Central  Government  for 
some  time  past,  Nizamu’l-Mulk  took  leave  of  the  Emperor 
on  the  nth  November  1722,  and  set  out  for  Gujerat  with  a 
large  force  and  artillery,  leaving  his  eldest  son  Ghaziu’d-din 
Khan  Bahadur  as  his  deputy  at  the  court.  He  was  accom¬ 
panied  in  this  expedition  by  ‘Azimu’llah  Khan,  Mutawassil 
Khan,  Shakru’llah  Khan,  Fatehyab  Khan,  Hirzullah  Khan, 
Hifzullah  Khan,  and  Talib  Muhiu’d-din  Khan,  all  being  his 
near  relations.  He  marched  to  Agra  and  thence  to  Sarangpur 
in  Malwa.  He  reached  Dhar  on  the  13th  February  1723. 
‘Ivaz  Khan  (‘Addu’d-Daulah) ,  Muhtashim  Khan  and  his 
uncle,  ‘Abdu’r-Rahim  Khari  (Nasiru’d-Daulah  Salabat  Jung) 
joined  him  in  Malwa  with  his  troops  from  the  Deccan. 
( T  arikh-i-F athiah ) . 

On  hearing  the  news  of  Nizamu’l-Mulk’s  march,  Hyder 
Quli  Khan  sent  his  son  Kazim  Khan  to  Delhi  to  try  to  turn  the 
Emperor  in  his  favour  and  do  propaganda  against  Nizamu’l- 
Mulk  among  the  nobles  of  the  capital.  Nawab  Roshanu’d- 
Daulah,  a  man  of  considerable  influence  at  the  court,  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  the  Emperor  and  used  his  best  endeavours  to 
make  his  mission  a  success.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  approach 
of  Nizamu’l-Mulk  made  Hyder  Quli  Khan  so  nervous  that  he 
feigned  insanity  and  set  out  for  Delhi,  covering  two  and 
sometimes  three  stages  a  day,  by  way  of  Udeypur,  the  Raja 
of  which  place  was  favourably  inclined  towards  him.  One  of 
the  reasons  of  Hyder  Quli  Khan’s  nervousness  must  have  been 
the  desertion  of  some  of  his  Turani  officers  and  soldiery  who 
absolutely  refused  to  offer  any  resistance  to  Nizamu’l-Mulk 
whom  they  considered  to  be  “  the  son  of  a  spiritual  guide  ” 
( Murshidiadah )  alluding  to  the  latter’s  ancestry.*  Several 
officers  of  note  in  Hyder  Quli  Khan’s  army,  such  as  Mehr 
‘Ali  Khan,  Salabat  Khan,  Zabardast  Khan  and  Asad  Khan 
had  already  left  his  camp  and  dispersed  with  their  troops  in 

*  ‘Alam  Sheykh,  the  great  grandfather  of  Nizamu’l-Mulk  was  a 
well-known  spiritual  teacher  of  Turkistan  who  traced  his  descent  to 
Sheykh  Shihabuddin  Suhrawardi. 
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different  directions  in  order  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  the  Chief 
Minister.  Probably  the  desertion  of  his  officers  caused  great 
melancholy  to  Hyder  Quit  Khan  and  disordered  his  mind. 

When  Nizamu’l-Mulk  was  informed  of  Hyder  Quit  Khan’s 
march  to  Delhi,  he  sensed  danger  in  this  device  of  feigning 
madness.  In  Malwa,  it  was  brought  to  his  notice  that  the 
fugitive  was  in  secret  communication  with  the  Emperor  who 
had  reassured  him  and  had  promised  to  confer  on  him  the 
command  against  Raja  Ajit  Singh,  then  at  Ajmer.  This 
double-dealing  of  the  Emperor  irritated  Nizamu’l-Mulk 
greatly  but,  being  a  prudent  person,  he  refrained  from  rash 
decision.  He  pondered  over  the  whole  situation  coolly. 
From  Ujjeyn  he  wrote  to  Safdar  Khan  Babi  at  Ahmedabad, 
informing  him  of  his  inability  to  go  to  Ahmedabad  personally, 
and  asking  him  to  undertake  the  administration  of  the  Suba 
till  the  arrival  of  his  uncle  Hamid  Khan,  who  was  immediately 
dispatched  to  Ahmedabad  with  Fidwi  Khan  as  his  assistant. 
Most  of  the  nobility  of  Ahmedabad  were  so  tired  of  the 
oppressive  system  of  Hyder  Quit  Khan  that  they  welcomed  the 
advent  of  the  new  regime.  Some  of  them,  including  Mehr 
‘Alt  Khan,  Salabat  Muhammad  Khan  and  Jawanmard  Khan 
came  personally  to  Ujjeyn  to  offer  their  respects.  {Mira’ at- 
i-Ahmadi,  vol.  2,  p.  47). 

While  in  Malwa,  Nizamu’l-Mulk  made  certain  appoint¬ 
ments  to  important  posts  in  order  to  facilitate  the  working  of 
the  new  administrative  machinery  in  Gujcrat.  Shahpur  Khan 
was  appointed  faujdar  of  the  new  ‘  parganas  ’  assigned  as 
Khalsa  land  and  Rahman  Quit  Khan,  brother  of  Shahpur 
Khan  was  allowed  to  officiate  during  the  latter’s  absence. 
The  ‘  parganas  ’  of  Dholka,  Bharoach,  Jamusar,  Maqbulabad 
and  Bilsar,  well  known  for  their  fertility,  were  marked  out  as 
Nizamu’l-Mulk’s  own  jagir  and  Rai  Nandi  was  appointed  as 
Mutasaddx  (accountant)  of  these  districts.  Mutawassil 
Khan,  brother-in-law  of  Nizamu’l-Mulk  was  appointed  faujdar 
of  Godhra,  ‘Ubeyd  Khan  was  appointed  as  official  news- 
reporter  and  was  directed  to  send  his  reports  to  Nizamu’l- 
Mulk  without  any  intermediary.  Qavidil  Khan  was  sent  to 
Ahmedabad  as  the  official  news-reporter  of  the  province. 
‘Abdul  Ghaffar  Khan  was  made  the  Kotwal  of  Ahmedabad. 
After  making  these  arrangements  Nizamu’l-Mulk  undertook 
his  journey  to  Delhi.  ( Mira’at-i-Ahmadi ,  vol.  2,  p.  48). 

On  his  way  to  Delhi,  Nizamu’l-Mulk  dispatched  a  force 
against  Dost  Muhammad  of  Bhopal.  According  to  Tarikh-i- 
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Fathiah ,  Dost  Muhammad  Khan  paid  a  visit  to  Nizamu’l- 
Muik  during  the  latter’s  stay  in  Malwa.  Nizamu’l-Mulk 
complained  to  him  of  his  encroachments  on  Imperial  territory 
and  asked  him  to  hand  over  several  fortresses  which  he  had 
occupied.  He  had  also  to  settle  an  old  score  against  him,  as 
he  had  joined  the  forces  of  Dilawar  ‘Alt  Khan  which  were  sent 
by  the  Amiru’l-Umara  Huseyn  ‘Ali  Khan  to  chastise  Nizamu’l- 
Mulk  three  years  before.  After  the  decisive  victory  of  the 
latter  near  Burhanpur,  Dost  Muhammad  Khan  had  escaped 
from  the  field  where  so  many  others  were  slain.  Nizamu’l- 
Mulk  was  advised  to  arrest  Dost  Muhammad  Khan  when  the 
latter  called  to  see  him  and  thus  cripple  him  for  ever;  but, 
considering  this  to  be  against  the  recognised  principles  of 
chivalry,  he  allowed  him  to  go  to  his  camp.  First,  Nizamu’l- 
Mulk  tried  to  gain  his  end  by  conciliatory  means.  He  sent 
his  Darogha,  Yusuf  Muhammad  Khan  the  author  of  Tarikh- 
i-Fathiah,  to  persuade  Dost  Muhammad  Khan  to  come  to 
terms  with  him  and  to  desist  from  harrying  the  Imperial 
territory.  Dost  Muhammad  Khan’s  advisers  urged  him  not 
to  give  way  easily.  Their  expectation  was  that  Nizamu’l- 
Mulk,  in  view  of  the  need  of  his  immediate  presence  at  the 
capital,  would  not  be  able  to  stay  long  enough  to  lay  siege  or 
conduct  regular  operations  in  Malwa.  Probably  this  accounts 
for  Dost  Muhammad  Khan’s  throwing  a  strong  garrison  into 
the  fortress  of  Islamnagar  with  plenty  of  munitions  and  grain 
to  compel  Nizamu’l-Mulk  to  relinquish  his  attempt.  But  the 
latter  laid  siege  with  his  usual  resolution  for  two  months  and 
finally  reduced  the  fortress.  Dost  Muhammad  Khan  offered 
his  submission  and  was  given  the  rank  of  3000  zat,  2000  horse. 
His  son  Yar  Muhammad  Khan  accompanied  him  to  Delhi 
and  thence  to  the  Deccan.  ‘Azxmu’llah  Khan,  cousin  of 
Nizamu’l-Mulk  was  posted  in  Ujjeyn  as  deputy-governor  of 
Malwa. 

Nizamu’l-Mulk  now  turned  towards  the  capital  which  he 
reached  on  the  3rd  July,  1 723.  He  again  made  every  effort  to 
reform  the  corrupt  court  of  Delhi.  He  tried  to  rouse  the 
Emperor  from  his  indolence  and  wean  him  from  the  company 
of  base  associates.  The  Emperor’s  mistress,  Koki,  the  eunuch 
Khidmatgar  Khan  and  Zafar  Khan,  Roshanu’d-Daulah 
thwarted  him  at  every  step  and  poisoned  the  mind  of  the 
Emperor  against  him.  None  among  them  possessed  any 
discernible  virtue  except  a  capacity  for  intrigue.  They  all 
set  to  work  to  counteract  the  measures  of  Nizamu’l-Mulk. 
They  had  completely  failed  in  their  design  to  set  him  at 
*o# 
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variance  with  a  man  of  such  vast  resources  as  Hyder  Quli 
Khan,  and  thus  get  rid  of  him  for  some  considerable  time. 
Nizamu’l-Mulk’s  victory  put  the  courtiers  in  a  false  position. 
Their  calculations  had  proved  wrong.  Now,  again  they  were 
apprehensive  of  being  eclipsed  by  such  a  powerful  personality. 

The  indifference  of  the  Emperor  towards  public  matters 
was  such  that  even  remonstrances  addressed  direct  to  him 
proved  of  no  avail ;  as  a  contemporary  writer  says :  “  What 
good  was  there  in  the  Emperor  sitting  like  a  woman  secluded 
within  four  walls?  If  sovereigns  take  to  woman’s  habit  and 
entangle  themselves  in  their  tresses,  what  can  a  good  Muslim 
do,  but  migrate  to  Mecca  or,  if  for  that  journey  funds  be 
wanting,  take  a  dose  of  poison  and  leave  this  for  another 
world?”  ( Ahwalu’l-Khawaqin ,  as  quoted  in  Irvine’s  Later 
Moghuls,  vol.  2,  p.  131). 

After  his  return  to  the  court,  Nizamu’l-Mulk  put  forward 
the  following  proposals  for  consideration  to  the  Emperor. 
Firstly,  farming  out  of  the  Khalsa  lands  should  be  dis¬ 
continued  ;  secondly,  bribes  and  improper  gifts  under  the  name 
of  offerings  upon  appointments  to  office  should  cease ;  thirdly, 
the  number  of  assigned  lands  (jagirs)  should  be  reduced  and 
given  to  really  capable  and  powerful  nobles  to  ensure  sound 
management  and  regular  yield  of  revenue ;  fourthly,  the 
*  Jizya  ’  should  be  re-established  as  in  the  time  of  Aurangzib ; 
and  lastly,  the  Emperor  should  help  the  ruler  of  Persia  in 
repelling  the  domination  of  the  Afghans  who  might  well  one 
day  turn  their  attention,  after  subduing  Persia,  towards  the 
fertile  plains  of  Northern  India.*  Probably  Nizamu’l-Mulk 
desired  to  nip  in  the  bud  the  growing  power  of  the  Afghans 
as  well  as  to  repay  the  hospitality  of  Shah  Tahmasp  who  had 
given  protection  to  the  Emperor  Humayun  when  the  latter 
was  compelled  by  Sher  Shah  to  take  to  flight  in  1539.  The 
last  proposal  is  said  to  have  elicited  the  following  query  from 
the  otherwise  incurious  Muhammad  Shah.  He  is  reported  to 
have  asked  Nizamu’l-Mulk,  “  Whom  should  I  send  to  Persia?” 
Nizamu’l-Mulk  replied,  “  Anyone  of  your  officers  whom  you 
may  select  for  this  enterprise  would  carry  out  your  orders; 
or  if  your  Majesty  would  desire  me  to  undertake  this  duty, 
I  would  strive  heart  and  soul  to  accomplish  it.”  (Khafi  Khan, 
vol.  2,  p.  948;  Fathlah). 

*  Muhammad  Khan  Ghilzaj,  chief  of  Qandahflr,  had  defeated 
Sultan  Huseyn  Shah,  the  Safavide  sovereign  of  Persia.  The  territory 
from  Isfahan  to  Shiraz  had  passed  under  his  rule  and  the  Persian  King 
was  made  prisoner, 
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Becoming  conscious  of  the  bitter  fact  that  Muhammad 
Shah  was  beyond  reform  and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  give 
to  the  affairs  of  the  State  as  much  serious  attention  as  they 
required,  Nizamu’l-Mulk  in  sheer  disgust,  decided  to  leave  the 
court  for  the  Deccan.  Being  thwarted  at  every  step  by  the 
court  favourites,  he  intended  to  resign  the  vizierate.  Being  a 
prudent  person,  however,  he  temporised  and  waited  for  a 
suitable  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  design.  According  to 
the  author  of  the  Siyaru’l-Mut’akherin,  the  Emperor  had 
already  guessed  this  resolution  of  Nizamu’l-Mulk  and  as  he 
himself  desired  to  get  rid  of  the  minister,  he  heaped  on  him 
every  conceivable  favour.  On  the  excuse  of  needing  change 
of  air  Nizamu’l-Mulk  got  a  few  days’  leave  of  absence  to 
proceed  on  a  hunting  excursion  to  his  jagirs.  He  went  about 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  from  the  Capital  towards  the  Ganges 
and  from  Soron,  well  known  for  its  abundance  of  game,  where 
he  stopped  for  some  time,  he  turned  towards  Jalesar  and  Agra 
where  he  got  intelligence  of  the  disorders  caused  by  the 
Mahrattas  in  Gujcrat  and  Malwa.  Nizamu’l-Mulk  wrote  to 
the  Emperor  asking  his  permission  to  go  and  restore  order  in 
his  Sfibas  and  also  explaining  to  him  the  need  for  undertaking 
this  unavoidable  expedition.  According  to  Tdrikh-i-Fathiah, 
after  getting  a  farman  of  permission  from  the  Emperor, 
Nizamu’l-Mulk  started  on  his  journey  to  the  South.  The 
Mahrattas  had  already  departed  from  Malwa  when  they  heard 
that  Nizamu’l-Mulk  had  crossed  the  Narbada.  Near  Sironj, 
Nizamu’l-Mulk  received  news  from  the  Deccan  warning  him 
of  the  evil  intentions  of  Mubariz  Khan,  whose  father-in-law 
‘Inayatu’llah  Khan  was  the  Khansaman  of  the  Emperor  and 
held  a  position  of  considerable  influence  at  court.  Through 
the  latter  he  had  received  the  patent  for  the  Subedari  of  the 
Deccan.  One  of  his  letters,  asking  Mubariz  Khan  to  waste  no 
time  in  assuming  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Deccan  was  intercepted 
by  NizamTI-Mulk.  (Ma’athiru’l-Umara,  vol.  3,  p.  730). 
Mubariz  Khan  had  made  great  professions  of  zeal  and  devo¬ 
tion  to  Nizamu’l-Mulk  after  the  defeat  of  ‘Alam  ‘Ali  Khan. 
He  had  obtained  the  title  of  Tmadu’l-Mulk,  the  rank  of 
7000  zat,  7000  horse  and  other  distinctions  for  himself  as  well 
as  for  his  sons,  at  the  recommendation  of  Nizamu’l-Mulk. 
(Ma’athiru’l-Umara,  vol.  3,  p.  734). 

Having  received  a  farman  of  the  Emperor  for  the  Subedari 
of  the  six  Subas  of  the  Deccan  through  his  son  ‘Abdul  Ma‘bud 
Khan,  Mubariz  Khan  started  raising  an  army  to  realise  his 
ambition.  The  Emperor  had  also  made  a  grant  of  five  lakhs 
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of  rupees  for  the  expenses  of  the  expedition  against  Nizama’l- 
Mulk,  and  had  ordered  Bahadur  Khan  ‘Abuul  Nabi  Khan, 
Raja  Sahu  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Deccan  to  help  Mubariz 
Khan  in  every  possible  way.  In  Malwa  Nizamu’t-Mulk  had 
also  received  the  news  from  the  capital  that  his  son  Ghaziu’d- 
din  Khan  had  been  superseded  m  tavour  ot  Qamru'cl-din 
Khan,  son  of  Ptimadu’d-Daulah  Muhammad  Annn  Khan. 
From  Sironj,  Nizamu’l-Mulk  proceeded  to  Burhanpiir  by 
rapid  marches  and  thence  to  Aurangabad  which  he  reached  in 
July  1724.  (Khafi  Khan,  vol.  2,  p.  950). 

Mubariz  Khan,  instead  of  immediately  occupying  Aurang¬ 
abad,  the  capital  of  Mughal  government  in  the  Deccan, 
wasted  much  time  in  raising  fresh  troops  with  the  help  of 
Afghan  officers  and  zemindars.  This  delay  enabled  Nizamu’l- 
Mulk  and  his  generals  to  mobilize  their  strength  in  Aurang¬ 
abad  for  the  imminent  struggle.  NizSmu’l-Mulk  kept  on 
temporizing  by  sending  conciliatory  messages  to  Mubariz 
Khan,  deprecating  battle  and  the  shedding  of  Muslim  blood 
needlessly.  But  Mubariz  Khan  and  his  men  understood  fully 
the  nature  of  these  pious  sentiments.  Deluded  by  the  prospect 
of  becoming  the  Subedar  of  the  Deccan  Mubariz  Khan  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost  to  be  ready  for  the  fray.  Ibrahim  Khan 
Panni  (entitled  Bahadur  Khan),  brother  of  Da’ud  Khan 
Panni,  ‘Abdu’l  Fattah  son  of  ‘Abdu’n-Nabi  Khan  and 
others  joined  him  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops  and 
persuaded  him  to  engage  Nizamu’l-Mulk  as  soon  as 
practicable,  further  delay  being  inadvisable. 

On  the  other  side  ‘Ivaz  Khan  (‘Addu’d-Daulah)  and 
Ghiyath  Khan  were  doing  their  best  to  persuade  Nizamu’l- 
Mulk  to  avoid  a  fixed  battle  until  the  rains  were  over.  But  he 
overruled  them  on  the  ground  that,  as  Mubariz  Khan  had 
received  a  royal  farman,  further  delay  would  bring  all  the 
faujdars  of  the  Deccan  under  his  banner.  In  the  meantime 
Raja  Sahu  had  sent  a  contingent  of  Mahrattas  under  the 
leadership  of  Balaji  to  help  Nizamu’l-Mulk  with  whom  an 
understanding  was  reached  as  to  future  relations.  On  hearing 
of  Mubariz  Khan’s  approach,  Nizamu’l-Mulk  marched  out  of 
Aurangabad  and  encamped  near  Jaswant  Talab,  leaving  the 
town  itself  in  an  unprotected  condition.  From  Zafarnagar, 
a  fief  of  Ibrahim  Khan  Panni,  Mubariz  Khan  marched  straight 
for  Aurangabad,  avoiding  the  forces  of  Nizamu’l-Mulk.  But 
the  latter,  a  master  in  strategy,  outmarched  his  enemy,  crossed 
the  river  Puma  with  his  artillery  and  left  no  alternative  for 
Mubariz  Khan  but  to  engage  in  a  general  action.  A  furious 
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battle  took  place  at  Shakar  Khera  some  eighty  miles  from 
Aurangabad  in  Berar.  This  is  surely  one  of  the  decisive 
battles  of  India,  deciding  as  it  did  the  future  of  the  political 
domination  of  the  Deccan  and  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
de  facto  sovereign  State  of  Hyderabad.* 

The  disposition  of  Nizamu’l-Mulk’s  forces  in  this  battle 
was  as  follows: — 

The  vanguard  was  placed  under  Qadir  Dad  Khan,  a 
relative  of  Nizamu’l-Mulk  on  his  mother’s  side.  Talib 
Muhiu’d-din  Khan,  grandson  of  Sa‘du’llah  Khan,  was  put  in 
charge  of  the  right  wing,  and  the  left  wing  was  given  to 
Isma'il  Khan  and  Muzaffar  Khan  Khaishgi.  Kunwar  Chand, 
son  of  Chattersal  Bundela,  with  a  troop  of  Bundela  soldiers 
was  placed  under  Barqandaz  Khan,  commander  of  artillery 
and  ‘Ata  Yar  Khan.  ‘Ivaz  Khan  was  on  the  left  wing  of 
Nizamu’l-Mulk.  Jamal  Khan,  Muqarrab  Khan  Deccani, 
Khan  ‘Alam  Deccani,  Muthawwar  Khan  Khaushgi  and  ‘Aziz 
Beg  Khan  Harisi  were  placed  under  ‘Ivaz  Khan  (‘Addu’d- 
Daulah).  The  artillery  which  the  latter  had  organized 
during  the  absence  of  Nizamu’l-Mulk  was  under  his  orders. 
Nizamu’l-Mulk’s  cousin  £ ahiru’d-din  Ri‘ayat  Khan  and 
Ghiyath  Khan  were  posted  between  the  left  and  the  centre. 

*  Nizamu’l-Mulk  never  openly  claimed  severance  of  the  Deccan 
from  the  Central  Government.  But  practically,  since  1724,  he  carried 
on  the  Government  of  the  six  Subas  of  the  Deccan  without  any  reference 
to  Delhi,  unhampered  in  the  exercise  of  all  the  sovereign  attributes  of  a 
State,  lie  conducted  wars,  concluded  treaties,  conferred  titles  without 
asking  permission  from  the  Imperial  Government.  But  his  loyalty  to 
the  Emperor  remained  unshaken.  Coins  continued  to  be  struck  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor  and  his  name  in  the  khutbah  (Friday  Sermon) 
continued  to  be  read  throughout  the  Deccan.  Even  in  his  testament, 
which  has  since  been  published  in  its  original  form  by  Mirza  Nasru’llah 
Khan  Fida’i  by  permission  of  His  Highness  the  late  Nizam,  Nizam-ul- 
Mulk  advised  his  successor  to  keep  intact  the  traditional  relations  of 
loyalty  with  the  Imperial  Government.  The  tenth  article  of  the  testa¬ 
ment  runs  thus:  “That  he  (whomsoever  it  may  concern)  should  know 
that  the  state  of  the  Deccan  depends  upon  the  subservience  and  service 
and  that  he  should  never  allow  himself  to  be  remiss  in  respect  due  to 
the  Emperor.  If  he  did  so,  he  would  be  the  object  of  contempt  of 
God  and  man.  When  the  powerful  king  of  Persia  (Nadir  Sh&h)  was 
in  Delhi,  he  offered  me  one  day  in  his  graciousness,  the  Empire  of 
Hindustan.  On  this  I  at  once  said  that  I  and  my  ancestors  had,  from 
ancient  times,  been  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Delhi  and  that  such 
impropriety  of  conduct  on  my  part  would  make  me  notorious  as  one 
untrue  to  salt.  And  the  Emperor  would  call  me  false  and  treacherous. 
Since  his  (Nadir  Shah’s)  elevated  mind  could  appreciate  the  significance 
of  my  words  he  liked  my  reply  and  praised  me,” 
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Nasiru’d-Daulah  ‘Abdu’r  Rahim  Khan  was  posted  on  the 
right  wing.  The  advanced  reserve  (Iltimish)  was  placed 
under  Hoshdar  Khan.  In  front  of  the  central  reserve  were 
placed  Khwajah  Quli  Khan  Turani,  Gopal  Singh  Gaur, 
Salim  Khan  Afghan  (deputy  of  the  head-huntsmen)  with  his 
party  of  skirmishers  and  Rasul  Khan  Afghan,  all  four  mounted 
on  elephants.  (Khafi  Khan,  vol.  2,  p.  954-55). 

Nizamu’l-Mulk  himself  was  in  the  centre.  Khwaja 
‘Abdu’llah  Khan,  Ihtida  Khan,  Rustam  Beg  Khan  Neknazar 
Khan  (Bakhshi  of  Nasir  Jang),  Himmat  Yar  Khan  and 
‘Abdul  Rahman  Khan  were  also  with  him. 

Mubariz  Khan  drew  up  his  army  in  the  following  manner. 
Ghalib  Khan,  faujdar  of  Hyderabad  Carnatic  and  Huseyn 
Munawwar  Khan  (son  of  Sheykh  Nizam  Deccani)  command¬ 
ed  the  vanguard.  Muhammad  Beg  Khan,  uncle  of  Mubariz 
Khan  was  at  the  head  of  the  advance-guard  of  the  centre. 
Ibrahim  Khan  Panni  (Bahadur  Khan),  ‘Abdu’l  Fattah  Khan 
and  other  Afghan  musket-masters  were  on  the  right.  Khwaja 
Mahmud  Khan,  Khwaja  Asad  Khan,  Khwaja  Mas‘ud  Khan 
and  Hamid  Khan,  (sons  of  Mubariz  Khan)  were  posted  near 
the  centre.  At  the  head  of  the  centre  was  Mubariz  Khan 
with  Khan  Zaman,  son  of  Khan  Khanan  Mun‘im  Khan 
(vizier  of  Bahadur  Shah),  Munawwar  Khan,  Qizilbash 
Khan,  Fa’iq  Khan,  ‘Arab  Beg  Khan,  Turani,  Mir  Yusuf 
Khan  and  others.  (Khafi  Khan,  vol.  2,  p.  956). 

Nizamu’l-Mulk  did  not  take  the  offensive  but  waited  for 
Mubariz  Khan’s  attack.  The  distance  between  the  two 
armies  was  only  about  a  mile.  At  length  Mubariz  Khan’s 
troops  advanced  against  ‘Ivaz  Khan.  A  hand-to-hand 
struggle  ensued.  ‘Ivaz  Khan  received  reinforcements  and 
compelled  the  enemy  to  retreat  with  the  help  of  his  swivel- 
guns  and  muskets.  Ghalib  Khan’s  death  created  a  panic  in 
Mubariz  Khan’s  camp.  The  death  of  the  latter’s  sons  made 
him  desperate.  In  the  battle  he  had  shown  great  prowess  and 
valour.  His  army  was  completely  overthrown.  His  elephant- 
driver  received  a  number  of  wounds  and  fell  off  the  elephant. 
He  himself  received  several  wounds  and,  according  to  Khafi 
Khan,  “  the  Khan  (Mubariz)  then  wrapped  a  garment 
soaked  with  his  own  blood  around  him,  and  drove  the  animal 
himself  until  he  fell  dead  under  the  many  wounds  he  received.” 
The  victory  of  Nizamu’l-Mulk  was  as  complete  as  it  could 
possibly  be.  The  losses  on  his  side  were  few.  Mubariz  Khan 
was  buried  in  the  plain  outside  the  town  of  Shakar  Khera. 
By  the  orders  of  Nizamu’l-Mulk  the  wounded  of  Mubariz 
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Khan’s  army  were  carefully  tended.  After  his  victory, 
Nizamu’l-Mulk  went  to  Aurangabad  for  a  short  while.  There 
he  received  intelligence  that  Khwaja  Ahmad  Khan,  son  of 
Mubariz  Khan  was  making  preparations  for  resistance  in  the 
fortress  of  Golconda.  He  had  also  sent  his  emissaries  in 
different  directions  to  stir  up  a  general  revolt  against  Nizamu’l- 
Mulk  and  increase  the  existing  disorder  in  the  Deccan.  Nizam¬ 
u’l-Mulk  realised  that  Khwaja  Ahmad  Khan’s  presence  in  the 
fortress  of  Golconda  necessitated  prompt  action  on  his  part. 
But  before  starting  on  his  march  towards  Hyderabad  he  went 
to  Aurangabad  and  conferred  honours  on  those  of  his  associates 
who  had  done  meritorious  service  in  the  battle  of  Shakar 
Khera.  In  recognition  of  his  services  Nasiru’d-Daulah  ‘Abdul 
Rahim  Khan,  Nizamu’l-Mulk’s  uncle,  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  7000  zat,  7000  horse.  Baji  Rao,  who  had  been  specially 
sent  by  Raja  Sahu,  was  awarded  the  rank  of  7000  zat, 
7000  horse,  an  elephant  and  jewellery. 

Yusuf  Muhammad  Khan,  author  of  T dnkh-i-F  athiah  has 
given  the  following  details  about  the  conferment  of  ranks. 

Muhammad  Ghiyath  Khan  . .  5000  zat — 5000  horse. 

Jamal  Khan  . .  . .  5000  zat — 5000  horse. 

Muthawwar  Khan  .  . .  5000  zat — 5000  horse. 

Qadir  Dad  Khan  . .  .  .  5000  zat — 5000  horse. 

Turktaz  Khan  . .  . .  4000  zat — 4000  horse. 

Muqarrab  Khan  .  .  . .  4000  zat — 4000  horse. 

Khan  ‘Alam  .  .  . .  4000  zat — 4000  horse. 

‘Aziz  Beg  Khan  Harisi  . .  4000  zat — 4000  horse. 

Hifzullah  Khan,  Talib  Muhiu’d-din  Khan  and  Muham¬ 
mad  Sa‘id  Khan,  who  had  accompanied  Nizamu’l-Mulk  from 
Delhi  and  originally  had  the  rank  of  one  thousand,  were  given 
the  grade  of  3000  zat,  2000  horse  with  the  privilege  of  standard 
and  kettle-drum.  Muhtashim  Khan  Bakhshi  was  reinstated 
in  his  post  and  was  also  given  the  Diwani  of  the  six  subas  of 
the  Deccan.  Iradat  Khan  was  given  the  title  of  Bahadur  and 
his  rank  increased  to  4000  zat,  2000  horse.  ( Tdrikh-i - 
F athiah) .  Jagpat  Rao,  zemindar  of  Sadhapur  who  had  given 
valuable  help  was  raised  to  3000  zat,  2000  horse.* 

*  The  grade  of  7000  zat,  7000  horse  was  in  the  beginning  of  Akbar’s 
reign,  reserved  only  for  princes  of  the  royal  blood,  but  it  was  later 
conferred  on  high  officials  of  the  State.  If  the  rank  in  zat  and  sawars 
was  equal,  it  was  considered  to  be  first  class.  But  if  the  number  of 
sawars  was  less  than  the  zat,  the  rank  was  considered  to  be  lower.  The 
conferment  of  rank  was  one  of  the  privileges  of  royalty  but  in  later  times, 
when  the  Central  Government  had  become  weak,  the  Subedars  exercised 
this  privilege,  as  Nizamu’l-Mulk  did  after  the  battle  of  Shakar  Khera. 
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Nizamu’l-Mulk  stayed  at  Aurangabad  ten  days  to  settle 
sundry  affairs  of  the  administration.  In  the  pen-case  of 
Mubariz  Khan  two  letters  were  found  with  the  signatures  and 
seals  of  Anwar  Khan  and  Diyanat  Khan,  offering  their  whole¬ 
hearted  support  in  the  event  of  a  struggle  with  Nizamu’l- 
Mulk.  The  latter  asked  Yusuf  Muhammad  Khan,  author  of 
T drikh-i-F athiah,  to  read  out  the  contents  of  the  letters  in 
presence  of  everyone,  so  that  the  writers  of  these  letters  might 
be  ashamed  of  their  conduct.  Yusuf  Muhammad  Khan  was 
also  asked  to  announce  their  dismissal  from  service.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Ma’dthiruT-Umara,  ‘Ivaz  Khan  cherished  a  grudge 
against  Diyanat  Khan,  who  was  Diwan  of  the  six  subas  of  the 
Deccan  and  on  this  occasion  his  vindictive  feelings  went  a  long 
way  in  poisoning  the  mind  of  Nizamu’l-Mulk  against  him. 
Nizamu’l-Mulk  wanted  to  pardon  him  but  ‘Ivaz  Khan 
persuaded  him  not  to  do  so  (vol.  2,  p.  77).  Ihtida  Khan  was 
appointed  Diwan  and  Khansaman  ( lord  steward ) .  Similarly, 
‘All  Akbar  Khan,  Diwan  of  Burhanpur  had  tried  to  play  a 
double  game  by  sending  gunpowder  and  lead  to  Mubariz 
Khan  before  the  battle  of  Shakar  Khera.  He  was  also  dis¬ 
missed  from  service  and  ‘Aqil  Khan  Kamboh  appointed  in  his 
place. 

On  his  way  to  Hyderabad  Nizamu’l-Mulk  passed  Bidar. 
Mir  Kalan  Turani,  the  qil'adar  of  the  fortress  was  honoured 
with  a  robe  of  honour  and  confirmed  in  his  post.  As  Mir 
Kalan  Turani  knew  Turkish  very  well,  Nizamu’l-Mulk  always 
addressed  him  in  that  language.  Here  Nizamu’l-Mulk  got 
intelligence  that  Kazim  ‘Ali  Khan,  faujdar  of  Bhongir  and  a 
favourite  of  Mubariz  Khan  had  organised  resistance  with  the 
help  of  Appa  Rao,  a  big  zemindar  of  Telingana.  An  army 
under  Ihtida  Khan  Khansaman  and  another  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Seyf  ‘All  Khan,  second  Bakhshi,  was  dispatched  to 
chastise  those  rebels.  Sharif  Muhammad  Khan  was  to 
officiate  as  Khansaman  in  Ihtida  Khan’s  absence  and  similarly 
Yusuf  Muhammad  Khan  was  asked  to  officiate  during  the 
second  Bakhshi’s  absence.  {T drikh-i-F  athiah). 

Kazim  ‘Ali  Khan  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  Ihtida  Khan 
and  all  his  followers,  afraid  of  the  new  regime,  came  over  to 
Nizamu’l-Mulk.  Appa  Rao  offered  his  submission  and 
obtained  confirmation  of  his  jagirs.  The  fortress  of  Bhongir 
and  Nojar  (later  known  as  Islamabad)  were  reduced  in  about 
two  months’  time  and  Nizamu’l-Mulk’s  suzerainty  established 
in  the  vicinity  of  Hyderabad  {Ibid.). 
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Reaching  the  neighbourhood  of  Hyderabad,  Nizamu’l- 
Mulk  made  overtures  to  his  rival  in  order  to  avoid  bloodshed. 
He  pitched  his  tent  in  Gosha  Mahal  and  continued  to  negotiate 
and  ultimately  succeeded  in  inducing  Khwaja  Ahmad  Khan, 
by  his  tact,  kindness  and  courage  to  give  up  resistance.  When 
Khwaja  Ahmed  Khan,  deeming  his  cause  lost,  came  to  terms, 
Nizamu’l-Mulk,  in  his  usual  chivalrous  manner,  treated  him 
with  the  greatest  possible  consideration.  He  was  given  the 
title  of  Shahamat  Jung  with  rank  of  5000  zat,  2000  horse  and 
was  given  a  jagir  in  the  Suba  of  Hyderabad  without  obligation 
of  any  service  and  a  free  gift  of  all  his  father’s  movable  pro¬ 
perty.  His  brother  Khwaja  Mahmud  Khan  was  also 
honoured  with  the  title  of  Mubariz  Khan.  Other  members 
of  Mubariz  Khan’s  family  were  also  treated  with  considera¬ 
tion  and  honours  were  accorded  them,  in  order  to  allay  their 
discontent  as  far  as  was  humanly  possible  and  politically 
expedient.  Hyderabad,  in  view  of  its  historical  and  strategic 
importance,  was  made  the  capital  of  the  State. 

While  Nizamu’l-Mulk  was  on  his  way  back  to  the  Deccan 
from  the  imperial  court,  Sarbuland  Khan  had  been  appointed 
to  supersede  Hamid  Khan  in  Gujerat.  Till  the  arrival  of 
Sarbuland  Khan  in  Gujerat,  Shuja'at  Khan  one  of  the 
creatures  of  Hyder  Quli  Khan  received  a  royal  sanad  as  his 
deputy-governor.  Shuja‘at  Khan  informed  Hamid  Khan  of 
the  Imperial  patent  he  had  received  from  Delhi  and  asked  him 
to  quit  the  fortress  of  Bhadar,  which  he  was  then  occupying. 
Shuja'at  Khan  started  making  new  appointments  to  key 
positions  of  the  provincial  administration.  He  filled  all  the 
posts  of  kotwals,  faujdars  and  thanedars  with  men  of  his  own 
choice.  When  Hamid  Khan  realised  the  gravity  of  this  new 
political  development  he  asked  permission  from  the  deputy- 
governor  to  allow  him  (Hamid  Khan)  to  remain  in  Gujerat 
till  the  termination  of  the  rainy  season  as  it  would  be  highly 
inconvenient  for  him  to  undertake  a  long  journey  during  that 
time  of  the  year.  But  Shuja'at  Khan  refused  to  give  him  this 
permission  on  political  grounds  and  started  making  military 
preparations  for  his  forcible  ejection  from  the  province. 
Apprised  of  this,  Hamid  Khan  also  applied  himself  to  prepara¬ 
tions.  At  length  the  two  contending  parties  met  near 
Ahmedabad.  In  this  battle  cannons  and  matchlocks  were 
freely  used  and  many  lost  their  lives  on  both  sides.  When  the 
hostilities  were  going  on,  ‘All  Muhammad  Khan,  father  of  the 
author  of  Mird’at-i-Ahmadi,  a  most  valuable  history  of 
Gujerat  at  that  period,  fearing  lest  the  contest  might  result 
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in  the  entire  ruin  of  the  city  of  Ahmedabad  and  its  population, 
went  to  Safdar  Khan  Babi  and  succeeded  in  persuading  him 
to  arrange  some  kind  of  accommodation  between  the  two 
parties.  Salabat  Muhammad  Khan  and  Jawanmard  Khan 
also  accompanied  Safdar  Khan  Babi  on  his  peaceful 
mission.  First  they  visited  Shuja'at  Khan  in  his  camp 
and  convinced  him  of  the  utter  futility  of  continuing  the 
hostility  any  longer.  Finding  him  amenable  to  good  advice, 
they  visited  Hamid  Khan  who  in  fact  welcomed  their  move 
from  his  heart,  most  unwilling  as  he  was  from  the  very 
beginning  to  try  conclusions  with  Shuja‘at  Khan  at  that  time. 
At  length  a  compromise  was  reached ;  that  Hamid  Khan 
should  be  allowed  to  proceed  to  Dohad  there  to  pass  the  rainy 
season,  after  which  he  should  quit  the  country  for  the  Deccan. 
This  gave  breathing-time  to  Hamid  Khan  who  immediately 
wrote  to  Nizamu’l-Mulk  informing  him  of  the  actual  state 
of  affairs  in  Gujerat  and  his  comparative  resourcelessness  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  Nizamu’l-Mulk  advised  him  to 
temporize  and  to  seek  aid  from  Mahratta  generals  to  whom 
he  promised  to  write  directly. 

Meanwhile  Shuja‘at  Khan  had  written  to  the  Emperor  at 
Delhi  that  if  he  and  his  brother  (Rustam  ‘All  Khan)  were 
provided  with  funds  and  twenty  thousand  horse,  they  were 
prepared  to  undertake  a  contest  with  Nizamu’l-Mulk  and  his 
party  of  Turanis  who  were  seeking  to  dominate  the  entire 
government  of  the  country  and  whose  growing  power  had 
become  a  danger  to  the  very  existence  of  the  State.  The 
suggestion  being  after  his  own  heart,  the  Emperor  ordered  the 
grant  of  three  lakhs  of  rupees  for  this  laudable  end,  from  the 
treasury  of  the  port  of  Surat.  Shuja‘at  Khan  appointed  his 
son  Ahmad  Quli  Khan  as  the  commander  of  the  cavalry  and 
immediately  sent  him  to  Surat,  in  order  to  organise  the  army 
there  in  consultation  with  Rustam  ‘Ali  Khan.  ( Mira’at-i - 
Ahmadi,  p.  56). 

When  Sarbuland  Khan  came  to  know  of  this  affair,  he 
wrote  to  ‘All  Muhammad  Khan,  a  man  of  high  intelligence  on 
whom  he  had  the  greatest  confidence,  saying  that  his  own 
absence  should  in  no  wise  stand  in  the  way  of  Shuja'at  Khan 
undertaking  his  expedition  against  Nizamu’l-Mulk.  ‘Ali 
Muhammad  Khan,  knowing  as  he  did  the  exact  condition  of 
Shuja'at  Khan’s  men,  wrote  back :  “  The  two  brothers 
(Shuja'at  Khan  and  Rustam  ‘Ali  Khan)  are  second  to  none 
in  valour  and  personal  courage  but  it  is  one  thing  to  be  a  good 
soldier  and  quite  another  thing  to  be  a  leader  of  men.  Their 
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troops  consist  mostly  of  men  from  the  towns  of  Gujerat  who 
will  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  being 
totally  devoid  of  military  experience.  Only  the  sight  of  a 
battle  will  be  sufficient  to  disconcert  them.  They  will  take  to 
flight  even  before  the  start  of  the  campaign.  Rustam  ‘Ali 
Khan  has  assembled  a  force,  consisting  of  Arab  adventurers 
and  discontented  Gujerati  riff-raff.  As  they  have  been 
recently  engaged  in  warfare  with  Pilaji,  they  have  picked  up 
some  of  his  tactics  and  that  is  all.”  ( Mira’at-i-Ahmadi , 
vol.  2,  p.  57). 

In  the  meantime  Hamid  Khan  received  news  from 
Nizamu’l-Mulk  advising  the  former  to  come  to  terms  with 
Kantaji  Kadam  Bande  and  Pilaji  Gaikwad  who  were  also 
directly  in  correspondence  with  Nizamu’l-Mulk  on  this  subject. 
The  latter  had  written  to  several  influential  people  in  Ahmed¬ 
abad  who  were  favourably  disposed  towards  him  and  had  also 
invited  Mir  Natthu  and  Muhammad  Salabat  Khan  Rohila, 
well-known  muster-masters  of  Malwa,  to  be  ready  for  action 
in  Gujerat.  (Mird’at-i-Ahmadi,  vol.  2,  p.  59) .  On  receiving 
Nizamu’l-Mulk’s  letter,  Hamid  Khan  sent  his  messengers  to 
Kantaji,  one  of  Sahu’s  officers,  to  join  him  against  Shuja‘at 
Khan.  An  agreement  was  arrived  at;  and  Kantaji,  on  pro¬ 
mise  of  having  his  demand  of  chauth  unreservedly  accepted, 
marched  in  the  direction  of  Dohad,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
army,  to  join  Hamid  Khan.  Hamid  Khan  had  already 
procured  intelligence  of  the  movements  of  Shuja‘at  Khan  and 
it  was  decided  to  capture  Ahmedabad  by  surprise.  When 
Ibrahim  Quli  Khan  was  apprised  of  this  situation,  he  wrote 
pressing  letters  to  Shuja'at  Khan  who  was  busy,  at  that  time, 
touring  the  districts  and  receiving  and  assigning  tribute  in 
different  parts  of  Gujerat.  On  receiving  intelligence  that 
Hamid  Khan  had  taken  several  villages,  he  advanced  towards 
Ahmedabad.  About  eight  miles  from  that  city  a  bloody  battle 
was  fought  between  Hamid  Khan  and  the  Mahrattas  of 
Kantaji  on  the  one  side  and  Shuja'at  Khan  on  the  other. 
The  latter’s  soldiers  being  mostly  inexperienced  in  the  art  of 
warfare,  got  frightened  and  dispersed  in  flight.  Shuja‘at 
Khan  was  killed  and  many  were  captured  by  the  Mahrattas, 
among  the  latter  being  Huseyn  Quli  Khan  and  Mustafa  Quli 
Khan,  both  sons  of  Shuja'at  Khan.  Ibrahim  Quli  Khan 
managed  to  save  his  life  and  by  the  intervention  of  Safdar 
Khan  Babi  obtained  pardon  and  was  well  received  by  Hamid 
Khan  who  offered  him  consolation.  Hamid  Khan’s  authority 
was  again  established  and  acknowledged  in  Ahmedabad. 
Mu’min  Khan,  divan  of  the  Suba,  Fidwi  Khan  and  other 
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nobles  of  the  city  of  Ahmedabad,  both  Hindus  and  Muslims, 
came  to  wait  on  Hamid  Khan  and  acknowledged  his  authority. 
Kantaji  appointed  his  collectors  of  chauth  in  different  parts  of 
Gujerat.  Hamid  Khan  also  appointed  his  own  men  to 
important  posts  and  confiscated  all  the  jagir  lands  in  his  own 
favour.  He  did  not  conceal  his  designs  upon  the  property 
and  other  effects  of  Shuja'at  Khan,  his  brothers  and  co¬ 
workers.  Hearing  of  this,  Ibrahim  Quli  Khan,  being  a  past- 
master  in  intrigue,  succeeded  in  winning  over  Muhammad 
‘Ali,  one  of  the  most  influential  musket-masters  of  Hamid 
Khan  and  tried  to  kill  the  latter  in  the  fort  in  a  most  treacher¬ 
ous  manner.  He  went  to  the  fort  where  Hamid  Khan  was 
lodging  and  tried  to  force  his  way  by  violence  to  his  apart¬ 
ments.  The  guards,  seeing  that  he  and  his  coadjutors  were 
up  to  mischief,  surrounded  them  and,  when  Ibrahim  Quli 
Khan  was  trying  to  escape  seized  him  and  cut  him  to  pieces. 
Many  men  were  killed  and  wounded  in  the  contest.  (M ird’at- 
i-Ahmadi,  vol.  2,  p.  64).  ‘Ali  Muhammad  Khan,  the  father 
of  the  author  of  Mira’ at-i-Ahmcidi  and  Ashraf  ‘Ali  Khan,  son 
of  Mehr  ‘Ali  Khan,  who  also  happened  to  be  in  the  fort  for 
some  private  affairs  and  were  waiting  to  see  Hamid  Khan, 
were  also  harshly  treated  by  the  soldiers  who  considered  them 
also  to  be  in  collusion  with  Ibrahim  ‘Ali  Khan’s  men,  but  they 
were  spared  as  some  of  Hamid  Khan’s  men  happened  to  know 
them  personally.  All  the  property  of  Shuja'at  Khan  and 
Ibrahim  Quli  Khan  was  confiscated  and  their  followers  were 
imprisoned.  ( Mira! at-i-Ahmadi ,  vol.  2,  p.  65). 

When  Rustam  ‘Ali  Khan,  collector  of  the  port  of  Surat, 
heard  of  the  death  of  his  brothers,  he  immediately  prepared 
to  take  vengeance.  He  entered  into  a  pact  with  Pilaji 
Gaikwad,  inviting  him  to  join  him  against  Hamid  Khan. 
Although  Pilaji  Gaikwad  had  already  promised  Nizamu’l- 
Mulk  to  help  Hamid  Khan,  yet,  as  Rustam  ‘Ali  Khan  offered 
him  better  terms,  he  felt  no  scruple  in  choosing  his  side. 
Being  apprised  of  Rustam  ‘Ali  Khan’s  intentions  Hamid  Khan 
made  haste  to  prepare  his  army  and  artillery  for  action.  He 
was  joined  by  Kantaji  with  twelve  thousand  horse.  Safdar 
Khan  Babi  was  left  in  Ahmedabad  to  act  as  deputy.  Mean¬ 
while  Mir  Natthu  and  Muhammad  Salabat  Khan  Rohilla 
from  Malwa  joined  Hamid  Khan  with  their  contingents  in 
accordance  with  instructions  they  had  received  from  Nizamu’l- 
Mulk. 

On  reaching  the  banks  of  the  river  Mahi,  a  skirmish  took 
place  at  Fazilpur  in  which  Hamid  Khan’s  men  were  routed. 
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Rustam  ‘All  Khan,  puffed  up  with  the  pride  of  this  victory, 
marched  towards  Ahmedabad,  advancing  not  more  than  three 
or  four  miles  a  day.  Hamid  Khan,  purposely  avoiding 
conflict,  secretly  stirred  up  defection  in  the  army  of  his 
adversary.  Being  a  shrewd  diplomat,  he  opened  secret 
negotiations  with  Pilaji.  He  sent  him  Nizamu’l-Mulk’s 
letters  in  which  the  latter  had  given  expression  to  sentiments 
of  confidence  and  friendship  towards  Pilaji.  At  length,  an 
interview  between  Hamid  Khan  and  Pilaji  was  arranged  one 
night  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  latter  would  desert  Rustam 
‘All  Khan  in  the  midst  of  the  fight.  After  winning 
over  Pilaji  to  his  side,  Hamid  Khan  made  preparations  for  a 
general  action  next  day.  He  drew  up  his  army  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  village  Pitald  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  Ahmedabad,  for  forcing  his  adversary  to  join  battle  with 
him.  He  posted  his  artillery  in  front  in  order  to  check  the 
offensive  of  Rustam  ‘Ali  Khan’s  forces.  According  to  the 
understanding  with  Hamid  Khan,  Pilaji  had  advised  Rustam 
‘Ali  Khan  to  leave  his  guns  to  the  care  of  a  party  in  the  rear 
and  to  lead  a  charge  against  the  opponents.  This  proved 
fatal  for  Rustam  ‘Ali  Khan’s  cause,  who  charged  in  an 
impetuous  manner  regardless  of  consequences.  In  the  thick 
of  the  fight  Pilaji  deserted  his  ally,  overturned  the  gun- 
carriages  of  Rustam  ‘Ali  Khan  and  joined  Hamid  Khan. 
After  a  severe  struggle  Rustam  ‘Ali  Khan’s  forces  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  to  flight.  He  himself  was  killed  in  the  melee, 
or  according  to  some  stabbed  himself  to  death  in  order  to 
avoid  the  humiliation  of  captivity.  Hamid  Quli  and  Ahmad 
Quit  Khan,  sons  of  Shuja'at  Khan  and  many  others  were 
captured.  The  Mahrattas  looted  the  tents  and  baggage  of 
the  defeated  party  to  their  hearts’  content  and  plundered  the 
country-side  in  a  most  ruthless  manner,  burning  and  laying 
waste  wherever  they  went.  They  extorted  money  with  every 
conceivable  violence  and  torture.  Hamid  Khan  entered  the 
city  of  Ahmedabad  with  the  help  of  his  Mahratta  allies,  and 
established  his  absolute  authority  all  over  the  province  of 
Gujerat.  Being  badly  in  need  of  money  himself  and  unable 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  his  soldiers,  he  oppressed  people  to  extort 
money  from  them.  He  confiscated  the  sum  of  eighty 
thousand  rupees  cash  which  was  found  in  possession  of 
Sheykhu’l-Islam  on  the  excuse  of  his  being  a  partisan  of 
Rustam  ‘Ali  Khan,  and  allowed  him  to  proceed  to  Mecca  for 
pilgrimage.  He  also  exacted  large  sums  of  money  from  the 
merchants  of  Surat  and  other  rich  men  of  the  province  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  his  large  army.  Murlidhar  Das,  an  inhabitant 
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of  Gujerat,  well-versed  in  accountancy,  was  made  Divan  and 
a  robe  of  honour  was  conferred  on  him.  ( Mira’ at-i-Ahmadx , 
vol.  2,  p.  78). 

The  rivalry  between  Pilaji  and  Kantaji  was  responsible 
for  much  confusion  in  the  country.  The  latter  was  an  agent 
of  Raja  Sahu  while  the  former  was  merely  an  officer  of  the 
Mahratta  commander-in-chief  (senapati)  Trimbak  Rao 
Dabhde.  Their  conflicting  claims  at  Cambay  led  to  a  crisis 
resulting  in  a  struggle  between  the  partisans  of  the  two 
Mahratta  leaders  in  which  Pilaji  was  finally  discomfited 
and  was  forced  to  retire  to  Mathur,  a  village  near  Kaira. 
The  claim  of  Kantaji  on  the  tribute  of  Cambay  was  thus 
established,  even  the  English  factors  were  compelled  to 
contribute  five  thousand  rupees  as  chauth.  After  this  event 
Hamid  Khan  intervened  and  by  his  influence  with  both  sides 
made  them  sign  an  agreement  according  to  which  Kantaji 
obtained  the  right  of  collecting  chauth  on  the  Ahmedabad 
side  of  the  Mahi  while  Pilaji  was  given  the  region  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river  (Baroda).  Now,  as  the  monsoon  had  set  in, 
Pilaji  retired  to  Songarh  near  Surat  and  Kantaji  went  to  his 
jagir  in  Khandesh.  (Grant  Duff,  vol.  1,  p.  405). 

When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Rustam  ‘Ali  Khan  and  his 
brother  reached  Delhi,  the  Emperor  urged  the  new  governor, 
Mubarizu’l-Mulk  Sarbuland  Khan  to  proceed  to  Gujerat  and 
take  over  charge  of  his  government  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
He  was  also  directed  to  chastise  Hamid  Khan.  For  this 
purpose  he  was  granted  a  subsidy  of  one  crore  of  rupees,  of 
which  sum  fifty  lakhs  were  paid  to  him  at  Delhi  and  the 
balance  was  to  be  remitted  in  monthly  instalments  of  three 
lakhs  each.  At  the  request  of  Mubarizu’l-Mulk  Sarbuland 
Khan,  Najmu’d-din  ‘Ali  Khan,  younger  brother  of  the 
Amiru’l-Umara  Huseyn  ‘Ali  Khan,  was  released  and  appointed 
governor  of  Ajmer.  The  latter  was  ordered  to  join  Sarbuland 
Khan  in  his  operations  against  Hamid  Khan,  with  other 
leaders  of  the  Barha  family.  Maharaja  Abhai  Singh,  ruler  of 
Marwar,  Chhatar  Singh  of  Narwar  and  other  Rajput  veterans 
also  joined  his  expedition. 

Hamid  Khan  and  his  lieutenants  Salabat  Muhammad 
Khan  and  Jawanmard  Khan  Babi  were  busy  collecting  tribute 
in  the  country-side  when  news  was  brought  to  them  that 
Sarbuland  Khan  had  already  begun  his  march  from  Ajmer 
towards  Ahmedabad.  When  the  latter  reached  the  frontier  of 
Gujerat,  many  faujdars  of  that  province,  apprehensive  of  the 
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future,  were  prudent  enough  to  come  and  offer  their  allegiance 
to  him.  Sheykh  Allah  Yar  Khan  joined  him  with  his  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sidhpur.  Hamid  Khan  kept  himself 
informed  of  the  movements  of  Sarbuland  Khan,  through  his 
secret  agents,  and  accordingly  returned  to  Ahmedabad  in  time 
to  make  his  preparations  for  the  imminent  contest  for  the 
government  of  Gujerat.  He  took  promises  from  his  Mahratta 
allies  that  they  would  return  to  Gujerat  after  the  rainy  season 
to  help  him  against  his  enemies.  Nizamu’l-Mulk,  realising 
the  flimsiness  of  his  uncle’s  resources  and  the  unreliability  of 
Mahratta  help,  had  written  to  him  repeatedly  that  he  would 
do  better  to  return  to  the  Deccan,  as  he  (Hamid  Khan)  would 
find  it  difficult  to  withstand  the  formidable  strength  of  his 
adversaries.  But  Hamid  Khan  had  made  up  his  mind  to  try 
his  luck,  in  spite  of  danger.  At  first  Hamid  Khan  was  dis¬ 
appointed  as  no  aid  was  forthcoming  from  the  Mahrattas  and 
Sarbuland  Khan  was  approaching  nearer  and  nearer.  But 
after  some  time  he  received  intelligence  of  Kantaji’s  march 
towards  the  river  Mahi.  The  latter  camped  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  where  Hamid  Khan  joined  him  in  all  haste,  leaving 
the  city  of  Ahmedabad  in  the  hands  of  a  garrison  too  weak  to 
conduct  any  defence. 

At  the  news  of  the  approach  of  Sarbuland  Khan,  Salabat 
Muhammad  Khan  and  Jawanmard  Khan  Babi  forsook 
Hamid  Khan’s  cause  and  joined  the  former.  This  defection 
further  demoralized  the  partisans  of  Hamid  Khan  in  the 
capital  city  of  Gujerat.  Sarbuland  Khan,  on  his  part,  ap¬ 
pointed  his  son  Khanazad  Knan  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
horse  and  as  many  infantry  to  advance  in  the  direction  of 
Dholka.  Jawanmard  Khan,  Sardar  Muhammad  Khan  and 
Sayyid  Faiyyaz  Khan  were  also  despatched  at  the  head  of 
four  thousand  horse,  in  order  to  chastise  the  Mahrattas  and 
force  Hamid  Khan  to  quit  the  province  of  Gujerat.  An 
expedition  under  Allah  Yar  Khan  gave  battle  to  Imam  Khan, 
Bakhshi  of  Hamid  Khan  who  fared  badly  in  this  encounter. 
The  Bakhshi  was  killed  and  all  his  followers  dispersed. 
Allah  Yar  Khan,  Bakhshi  of  Mubarizu’l-Mulk  Sarbuland 
Khan  entered  the  city  of  Ahmedabad  and  occupied  it  without 
any  opposition  from  the  other  side.  The  Mahrattas,  con¬ 
sidering  the  cause  of  Hamid  Khan  a  lost  one,  took  interest  in 
his  affairs  in  a  half-hearted  manner  and  opened  negotiations 
with  Sarbuland  Khan  for  the  grant  of  Chauth  and  Sardesh- 
mukhi  which  they  eventually  succeeded  in  getting  from  him. 
On  his  part,  Hamid  Khan  left  hopeless  and  forlorn,  crossed 
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the  Mahi  river  on  the  advice  of  Mir  Natthu  Khan  and 
Salabat  Muhammad  Khan  of  Malwa,  on  his  way  to  Aurang¬ 
abad.  His  troops,  for  arrears  of  pay,  were  deserting  him  and 
even  his  Divan  Murlidhar  went  over  to  Sarbuland  Khan’s 
side.  All  the  big  bankers,  merchants  and  learned  men  of  the 
city  of  Ahmedabad  came  out  to  meet  and  welcome  Sarbuland 
Khan  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Sabarmati  where  he  had 
pitched  his  camp. 

As  Sarbuland  Khan  did  not  receive  the  promised  instal¬ 
ments  of  subsidy  from  Delhi,  he  soon  found  it  impossible  to 
maintain  up  a  large  army.  His  soldiery,  unable  to  get  their 
regular  pay,  started  plundering  the  country.  The  Mahrattas 
took  full  advantage  of  this  confusion.  Armed  with  the 
Subedar’s  sanction  they  extorted  large  sums  of  money  from 
rich  merchants  and  zemindars.  In  the  confusion  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  recall  of  Sarbuland  Khan  and  the  appointment  of 
Raja  Abhai  Singh  to  the  subedari,  Gujerat  was  the  scene  of 
conflict  between  the  Mahratta  leaders,  representing  different 
claims  and  authorities.  Finally  Pilaji  Gaikwad  established 
his  authority  firmly  in  Baroda  and  other  big  towns  of 
Gujerat  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  his  dynasty  which 
exists  even  to-day. 

To  take  up  the  thread  of  the  narrative  again,  Nizamu’l- 
Mulk  after  coming  to  terms  with  Khwaja  Ahmad  Khan 
through  the  intercession  of  Dilawar  Khan,  maternal  uncle  and 
father-in-law  of  the  latter,  made  Hyderabad  his  capital  and 
busied  himself  in  the  administration  of  the  country.  He  made 
new  appointments  of  reliable  and  capable  persons  to  all  im¬ 
portant  posts  of  the  Government.  Kheyru’llah  Khan  was 
given  the  nizamat  of  Hyderabad  and  Himmat  Khan  was  made 
the  qil‘adar  of  the  fortress  of  Golconda.  His  chief  care  being 
the  establishment  of  law  and  order  in  the  country-side, 
Nizamu’l-Mulk  sent  out  some  of  his  best  men  into  the  districts 
to  undertake  administrative  responsibilities.  Hafizu’d-din 
Khan  and  Muhammad  Sa‘id  Khan  were  appointed  faujdars 
of  the  Sarkar  of  Sikakol.  Generally  one  faujdar  was  kept 
in  a  Sarkar  but,  in  view  of  the  heavy  work  of  organisation, 
two  appointments  were  made  in  Sikakol  to  facilitate  work 
there.  The  faujdari  of  Raichur  and  Bxjapur  Mahals  was 
placed  under  Talib  Muhiu’d-din  Khan  and  Mirza  ‘All,  the 
latter  had  his  jagirs  in  this  part  of  the  country  and  knew  the 
districts  thoroughly  well.  Ihtida  Khan,  one  of  the  confidants 
of  Nizamu’l-Mulk  was  directed  to  proceed  to  Masulipatam,  a 
port  of  considerable  importance  frequented  by  European 
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merchants.  Khwaja  Rahmatu’llah  Khan  and  Khwaja 
‘Abdu’llah  Khan,  who  heid  the  Divani  of  the  Sarkars  of 
Sikakol  and  Rajamahandry  respectively  in  Mubariz  Khan’s 
time,  and  had  been  on  very  friendly  terms  with  him,  were 
graciously  pardoned  when  they  came  to  offer  their  allegiance 
and  were  reinstated  in  their  former  positions.  Khwaja 
‘Abdu’llah  Khan  was  further  received  to  favour  by  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  the  post  of  Khansaman  (lord  steward)  during 
the  absence  of  Ihtida  Khan.  ‘Ibadu’llah  Khan  was  duly 
confirmed  in  the  faujdari  of  the  Sarkars  of  Murtadanagar  and 
was  complimented  with  the  title  of  Abu’l  Wafa  Khan.  Sarkars 
of  Ellore  and  Mustafanagar  were  placed  under  the  control  of 
Faizu’llah  (Khan)  and  Agha  Mu‘in  (Khan)  respectively, 
both  being  honoured  with  the  title  <jf  ‘Khan.’  ( Tarikh-i - 
Fathiah). 

After  making  these  administrative  arrangements,  Nizamu’l- 
Mulk  started  for  the  Carnatic,  which  country  was  still  to  be 
brought  under  control.  It  was  the  general  principle  of 
Nizamu’l-Mulk’s  policy  to  confirm  all  the  officials  appointed 
by  him  before  going  to  Delhi,  or  afterwards  appointed  by 
Mubariz  Khan  during  his  absence,  unless  some  very  grave 
political  reasons  prevented  him  from  doing  so.  In  accordance 
with  this  policy  ‘Abdu’n-Nabi  Khan,  faujdar  of  Cuddapah 
(Karpa)  and  Rindaulah  Khan,  faujdar  of  Kurnul  were  con¬ 
firmed  in  their  posts.  The  Mahal  of  Adhoni  (Imtiazgarh) 
was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  Rindaulah  Khan  and  placed 
under  Thana’ullah  Khan,  son-in-law  of  Mubariz  Khan.  As 
the  fortress  of  Adhoni  enjoyed  considerable  strategic  import¬ 
ance,  Sultan  ‘All  Khan  was  appointed  qil‘adar  of  the  fortress 
with  a  robe  of  honour.  Generally  qiPadars  of  important 
fortresses  were  allowed  to  have  direct  dealing  with  the 
Government  instead  of  through  the  faujdars.  (Ibid). 

During  his  administrative  tour  of  the  Carnatic,  all  the  big 
zemindars  of  that  part  of  the  country  came  to  pay  respects 
and  offer  homage  to  Nizamu’l-Mulk.  Sa‘datu’llah  Khan, 
deputy-governor  (Na’ib)  of  Arcot  and  the  Carnatic,  also  came 
to  express  his  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  the  new  regime  and  to 
get  confirmation  of  his  post.  The  zemindar  of  Seringapatam 
came  with  presents  and  was  duly  honoured  by  Nizamu’l- 
Mulk.  For  some  time  Nizamu’l-Mulk  stayed  in  Gulbarga  and 
visited,  according  to  his  wont,  the  sacred  shrine  of  Khwaja 
Sayyid  Muhammad,  popularly  known  as  Banda  Navaz 
Gisudaraz,  and  thence  proceeded  towards  Fathabad  (Dhar- 
war),  where  he  encamped  for  some  time  during  the  violence 
of  the  first  monsoon.  Here  he  received  RSo  Nimbalkar, 
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former  commander-in-chief  of  Raja  Sahu  who  had  given  up 
the  service  of  the  latter  and  joined  Nizamu’l-Mulk’s  standard. 
He  was  given  the  district  of  Pathri  in  jagir  as  free  gift  from 
the  government  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  7000  zat, 
7000  horse.  Probably  Nizamu’l-Mulk  consulted  him  as  to 
the  course  of  his  policy  which  he  was  going  to  launch  in  the 
near  future  to  check  the  growing  demands  of  Balaji  in  the 
Deccan.  Although  Raja  Sahu  had  entered  into  an  under¬ 
standing  with  Nizamu’l-Mulk  before  the  latter’s  struggle  with 
Mubariz  Khan,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Mubariz  Khan, 
Baji  Rao,  chief  representative  of  Raja  Sahu  in  the  Deccan, 
resorted  to  his  usual  methods  of  extortion  which  displeased 
Nizamu’l-Mulk  and  fo/ced  him  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Sahu’s 
rival  Sambhaji  of  Kolhapur.  This  estrangement  resulted  in 
very  important  political  developments  which  will  be  recorded 
in  a  separate  chapter. 

When  the  report  of  the  ill-success  of  his  designs  and  the 
complete  victory  of  Nizamu’l-Mulk  reached  Muhammad 
Shah,  the  latter,  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  Asaf  Jah  and  allowed  him  to  stay  in  his  province 
as  long  as  he  liked  and  repair  to  the  court  whenever  it  suited 
his  convenience.  Nizamu’l-Mulk,  for  his  part,  sent  a  suppli¬ 
cation  to  the  Emperor  in  which  he  expressed  his  sentiments  of 
obedience  and  loyalty. 


Yusuf  Husain. 
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BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS 
Travels  in  Kenya* 

“  That  which  is  gained  by  Travellers  who  roam 
Where  can  they  gain  as  much  who  stay  at  home?” 

This  couplet  is  part  of  the  apt  quotation  (from  “  Ibn 
Yemen”)  prefacing  Lady  Evelyn  Cobbold’s  fascinating  ac¬ 
count  of  her  travels  in  Kenya,  and  the  poet  would  have  ac¬ 
claimed  her  keen  desire  to  see  the  world.  Motors  and  aero¬ 
planes  and  ready  helpers  enabled  her  to  explore  much  of 
beautiful  Kenya  in  the  time  at  her  disposal:  she  entered  the 
Colony  from  the  Nile  valley  direction — the  route  of  the 
migrant  autumn  birds  and  in  the  same  medium — made  for 
Nairobi,  went  on  safari  to  Tana  River  Falls,  to  Marsabit  and 
the  Aberdares,  with  a  brief  period  at  Mombasa  and  in 
Tanganyika  Territory  (formerly  German  East  Africa). 

The  fertile  and  beautiful  Kenya  highlands  were  for  long 
centuries  “  off  the  map,”  indeed  it  was  not  until  about  half 
a  century  ago  that  their  possibilities  for  white  settlers  were 
realized.  Reports  of  the  snow  and  ice  caps  of  Kenya  and 
Kilimanjaro  in  a  land  of  steaming  equatorial  swamps  were 
received  with  scepticism,  to  say  the  least.  Consider  the 
obstacles  which  guarded  this  land  of  promise  in  a  continent  of 
vast  distances.  On  the  north,  a  belt  of  lava  desert,  waterless, 
and  thinly  peopled  then,  as  now,  by  raiding,  bloodthirsty 
warriors;  extensive  forests,  lakes  and  swamps  bar  it  from  a 
westerly  approach;  hostile  and  brave  Masai  and  pitiless 
desert  were  on  the  east,  and  a  great  belt  of  ‘fly’  (tsetse) 
country  and  inhospitable  bush  on  the  south.  It  was  from 
the  east,  along  the  old  slave-routes  of  the  Arabs,  that  Europeans 
finally  penetrated. 

Lady  Evelyn  does  not  dwell  long  on  the  somewhat 
troubled  history  of  the  colonisation  of  this  region,  her  aim  is 
to  convey  pictures  of  scenery  and  life  where  nature  is  magnifi¬ 
cent,  and  she  was  privileged  to  sec  one  of  the  last  great  strong- 

*  Kenya. — The  Land  of  Illusion.  By  Lady  Evelyn  Cobbold.  John 
Murray,  Albemarle  Street.  London,  ios.  6d.  net,  pp.  236. 
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holds  of  the  finest  of  the  world’s  fauna.  She  succeeds 
admirably;  the  reader  sees  with  her  a  land  of  living  beauty 
and  promise  and  plenty,  shadowed  by  the  horrors  of  jungle 
tragedy  and  the  heart-breaking  struggles  of  intruding  man¬ 
kind  against  those  shock-troops  of  tropic  nature — pests, 
drought  and  disease.  The  primeval  forest  itself  epitomises 
the  incessant  struggle  of  life — “  high  columns  of  trees  festoon¬ 
ed  with  grey-green  lichens  and  black  mosses,  the  lichens  look¬ 
ing  like  silver  filigree  necklaces,  often  two  to  three  feet  in 
length.  Giant  fig  trees  with  distorted  roots  flung  their  grotes¬ 
que  limbs  over  other  growths,  stifling  the  life  beneath. 

“  Some  of  the  trees  had  forced  their  way  through  the  boles 
of  weaker  ones;  some  were  covered  with  vines  and  creepers 
that  strangled  and  oppressed  them ;  from  some  hung  massed 
lianas  suspended  like  ropes  from  the  topmost  branches  to  the 
ground.  Nearly  every  tree  was  covered  with  patches  of 
parasitical  growths,  and  every  tree  was  so  wreathed  and 
festooned  in  the  grey  lichens  that  no  green  was  visible.  The 
farther  we  adventured  into  the  forest  the  more  did  the  gloom 
and  silence  impress  itself  on  11s.  This  silence  was  not  a  mere 
absence  of  sound,  but  something  definitely  suggestive  of 
strain ;  one  sensed  the  teeming  of  hidden  life ;  one  could  not 

escape  the  tremendous  presence  of  unseen  elephants . 

If  there  is  any  beauty  in  these  forests,  it  is  an  unreal  beauty 
and  a  menace  to  man.” 

And  here  is  another  excerpt  which  gives  both  sides  of  the 
picture: — 

“  Though  the  sun  scorched,  the  heat  was  not  oppressive, 
for  there  was  a  cool  freshness  in  the  breeze,  and,  as  we  were 
five  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  I  discovered  that  the  nights 
were  sometimes  quite  chilly.  In  the  garden  was  a  shower  of 
bourgainvillea  of  a  glorious  pink  unknown  in  Egypt  and  fran¬ 
gipani  with  its  white  scented  blossom.  The  poinsettias  which 
up  till  now  I  have  always  despised,  were  here  great  bushes 
of  double  flowers  in  red,  in  pink,  and  in  a  pale  primrose 
yellow.  The  Caes  Alpinca  made  the  air  alive  with  its  wonder 
of  orange  and  scarlet,  and  the  Morning  Glory  flung  in  tangled 
riot  its  lovely  blue  over  the  verandah.  These  were  but  a  few 
of  the  flowers  that  made  the  garden  a  joy  to  look  at,  while 
English  roses  filled  the  air  with  perfume. 

“  But  occasionally  the  Serpent  enters  this  Eden,  and 
not  many  weeks  ago  a  large  python  was  killed  as  it  was  taking 
a  stroll  through  the  grounds.  There  is  a  swamp  some  way 
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below  where  the  papyrus  grows  quite  sixteen  feet  high,  and 
very  dense,  offering  a  happy  home  to  the  python  and  the 
hippo,  while  occasionally  a  crocodile  will  walk  across  from 
the  neighbouring  stream  in  search  of  a  stray  goat,  or  any 
victim  equally  succulent  to  satisfy  his  craving  for  a  change  of 
diet  from  fish.  Leopards  prowl  round  the  house  when  dark, 
and  no  dog  is  safe  unless  shut  up.” 

At  the  time  of  the  author's  visit  prolonged  drought  added 
to  the  troubles  of  the  settlers ;  two  days  of  rain,  however,  and 
the  land  smiled  as  if  at  the  wave  of  a  magic  wand — “  It  seem¬ 
ed  impossible  that  two  days  of  rain  could  so  alter  the  face  of 
nature ;  the  hills  were  a  rich  emerald  and  most  of  the  coffee- 
bushes  were  a  mass  of  white  flower  that  covered  the  length  of 
their  branches  like  frosted  snow.  Many  wild  flowers  appear¬ 
ed  and  countless  aromatic  shrubs  were  decking  themselves  ia 

blossom .  The  scent  was  intoxicating  and  in  our 

hearts  was  the  joy  of  knowing  that  the  rain,  which  had  been 
general,  had  saved  countless  farmers  and  planters,  white  men 
and  black,  from  disaster.” 

Indeed,  this  land  of  warm  forest  loam,  abundant  sun  and 
rain  and  dry  air  astonished  settlers  form  the  very  first  by  its 
vigour ;  they  saw  nettles  and  brussels-sprouts  spring  up  to  the 
height  of  a  man,  and  every  new  arrival — cotton,  tobacco, 
wheat,  sugar,  sisal,  etc.,  thrive  amazingly.  Coffee  frem 
Arabia  was  introduced  and  nourished  like  the  rest — as  well  it 
might,  for  though  it  has  been  cultivated  in  the  Yemen  from 
early  Moslem  times,  it  is  a  native  of  Abyssinia.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  Africa  owes  the  ‘  useful  ’  members  of  her  flora 
to  Europe  and  India.  There  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  present 
human  invaders  from  those  regions  faded  out,  as  did  the 
Persians,  Arabs,  and  Portuguese  before  them,  their  cultural 
influence  would  quickly  disappear  but  the  plants  they  import¬ 
ed  would  remain  as  a  permanent  legacy.  A  feature  of  the 
wonderful  flora  of  Kcnva  is  noted  by  Lady  Evelyn — “  One 
can  fairly  accurately  tell  the  elevation  of  the  country  by  its 
plant-life.  When  you  meet  bracken  you  are  6,000  feet  above 
sea-level  and  there  is  no  fear  of  mosquito  or  malaria,  and 
when  you  see  the  bamboo  forests  your  altitude  is  probably  at 
least  8,000  feet.  I  saw  a  garden  in  the  Aberdares  a  few 
miles  south  of  the  Equator  massed  with  daffodils  and  all  the 
spring  flowers  of  England.”  The  trout,  too,  mighty  descend¬ 
ants  of  troutlings  imported  from  the  burns  of  Scotland  to  the 
waters  of  Ruwenzori,  Elgon  and  Kenya,  have  their  home 
only  in  the  higher  and  colder  reaches  of  the  rivers — a  merci¬ 
ful  dispensation  for  them  and  the  angler  for  in  the  lower 
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and  warmer  waters  they  would  soon  disappear  in  the  gaping 
maw  of  the  loathsome  crocodile. 

“  Kenya  Colony  ”  as  the  writer  remarks  “  is  the  last  great 
stronghold  of  game,  where  in  the  game  Reserves  they  can  yet 
roam  amidst  their  natural  surroundings,  living  creatures  en¬ 
joying  their  right  to  live  unmolested  by  their  dreaded  enemy, 
the  man  with  a  rifle  and  possessed  of  no  imagination.”  And 
lovers  of  wild  life  will  heartily  endorse  the  following — “  Those 
who  have  lived  in  this  country  and  watched  the  wild  animals 
in  their  natural  surroundings  take  no  pleasure  in  shooting 
them.  It  is  only  the  stranger  who  comes  out  imbued  with 
this  lust  for  blood.  True  big  game  hunting  is  a  matter  of  a 
camera  and  involves  more  courage,  patience  and  knowledge 
than  does  the  firing  of  a  rifle.  Surely  the  length  of  a  camera 
film  showing  wild  life  in  the  forest  and  plain  is  a  more  lasting 
joy  than  a  few  moth-eaten  skins  on  the  ground  or  horned 
heads  on  the  wall.” 

In  a  brief  resume  Lady  Evelyn  refers  to  the  many  post¬ 
war  problems  of  the  Kenya  settler— trade  depression,  political 
and  racial  troubles,  and  the  inevitable  trials  of  climate  and 
pests  encountered  in  newly  settled  lands.  The  colonization 
of  pre-war  Africa,  we  may  remark,  was  based  on  an  economic 
policy  now  totally  reversed.  Then  the  pioneer  who,  with 
hope  and  courage,  brought  cultivation  into  the  wastes,  earned 
applause;  whereas  at  the  present  time  and  for  years  past  he 
has  simply  helped  to  clog  wheels  already  clogged,  he  adds  to 
a  glut  and  his  reward  may  be  bankruptcy.  In  that  respect 
Kenya  is  not  the  only  land  of  illusion. 

A  fairly  general  misunderstanding  arose  in  England  with 
regard  to  the  Kenya  native ;  he  was  pitied  for  being  ousted  by 
white  intruders  from  the  choicest  parts  of  his  ancestral  haunts. 
In  actual  fact,  pastoral  tribes  here  wandered  over  great 
spaces,  immense  expanses  were  empty,  there  were  no  land¬ 
marks  as  we  understand  them,  there  were  no  tribes  which 
could  truly  be  described  as  ‘  rooted  in  the  soil.’  Indeed,  even 
the  Masai  were  comparative  newcomers,  they  appear  to  have 
migrated  to  the  Kenya  area  a  century  or  so  ago;  it  seems 
certain  that  the  chief  East  African  tribes  are  not  indigenous, 
being  derived  from  Asiatic  invaders  who  displaced  the 
aboriginals. 

All  early  travellers  record  the  remarkable  emptiness  of 
the  fertile  uplands,  the  native  preferring  the  moist,  hot,  low- 
lying  regions,  scarcely  touching  just  those  choice  tracts  where 
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conditions  suited  the  needs  of  energetic  newcomers  from 
temperate  climates.  Has  that  characteristic  choice  of  en¬ 
vironment  had  its  effect  on  the  social  status  of  the  African 
native?  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  he  seems  to  have  remain¬ 
ed  rooted  in  the  Stone  Age.  He  has  evolved  no  culture  of 
his  own — a  complete  stagnation  almost  unique  in  the  history 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  Neither  has  he  borrowed  from 
the  cultures  which  in  the  course  of  time  have  impinged  on,  and 
often  penetrated  his  home.  (The  cynic  may  remark  that 
our  black  brother  need  not  envy  us  a  civilization  which  has 
created  a  complicated  economic  system  which  paralyses  it¬ 
self  and  methods  of  slaughter  more  deadly  and  horrible  than 
the  most  barbaric  witch-doctor  ever  dreamed  of.) 

i  As  we  have  said,  Lady  Evelyn  Cobbold  does  not  dwell  on 
these  vexed  problems  in  this  excellent  travel  book ;  she  shows 
keen  sensibility  to  all  the  beauty  and  strangeness  of  a  wonder¬ 
ful  land,  yet  with  an  insistent  feeling  of  sadness — like  that 
overburdening  something  felt  by  the  traveller  in  the  gloom 
of  primeval  forest ;  the  horror  of  the  jungle  is  exemplified  for 
her  in  the  evil  head  of  the  dread  mamba  as  it  peers  at  its 
victim  through  a  screen  of  leaves,  or  the  heart-rending  shrieks 
of  a  baboon  as  the  claws  of  a  leopard  sink  into  its  flesh.  She 
ends  her  most  interesting  journal  thus — 

“  My  thoughts  often  stray  to  the  unknown  Africa  whose 
fringes  I  have  barely  touched  but  whose  forests  of  tropical 
splendour,  whose  vast  plains  where  beauty  and  terror  stalk 
hand  in  hand,  whose  mountains  and  rivers  all  wield  a  charm ; 
while  calling  me  to  return  is  the  hospitality  of  the  men  and 
women  fighting  their  grim  battle  against  drought,  locusts  and 
endless  difficulties,  with  a  smile  on  their  lips,  with  eternal 
hope  and  courage  in  their  hearts,  pioneers  of  whom  the 
Mother  Country  can  indeed  be  proud.” 

There  are  good  photographs,  particularly  of  big  game,  a 
sketch  map,  and  index. 


R.C. 


Babism  and  Bahaism* 

“  It  was  on  the  5th  of  Jumadi  I  1260  A.H.  corresponding 
with  23rd  May  1844  that  Mirza  Ali  Muhammad  claimed  to 

*  History  and  Doctrines  of  the  Babi  Movement.  By  Maiilana 
Muhammad  Ali,  m.a.,  ll.b.  Ahmadiyya  Anjuman  Isha'at-i-Islam, 
Lahore.  First  published  1933.  ; 
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be  the  Bab,  by  which  name  he  is  known  to  this  day,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  higher  claims  to  be  the  Imam  Mahdi  and  after¬ 
wards  the  head  of  a  new  dispensation,”  we  read  near  the 
beginning  of  this  highly  interesting  book.  And  it  is  the  rapid 
and  perpetual  changing  of  what  anyone  would  think  its 
raison  d’etre  as  a  new  religion  which  makes  us  marvel  that 
Babism  ever  succeeded  in  attracting  serious  attention  outside 
Persia  or  retaining  in  Persia  any  large  number  of  adherents. 

Mirza  ‘Alt  Muhammad  (the  Bab),  a  member  of  a  Shi:a 
sect  of  more  than  usual  heterodoxy,  first  proclaimed  himself 
to  be  the  gateway  of  communication  with  the  hidden  Imam 
Mahdi,  then  declared  himself  to  be  the  Imam  Mahdi  in 
person,  and  then  produced  a  new  revelation — the  Beyan — in 
his  own  name,  announced  that  he  was  a  Divine  Manifestation 
and  wrote  to  the  man  whom  he  appointed  to  succeed  him  in 
these  terms :  “  This  is  a  letter  from  God,  the  Guardian,  the 
Self-Subsisting,”  thus  apparently  claiming  the  power  to  hand 
on  his  divinity  to  a  successor  chosen  at  random. 

That  successor,  Mirza  Yahya,  known  as  Subh-i-Azal,  was 
a  quiet  man  with  an  ambitious  elder  brother.  While  rebellion 
after  rebellion  of  the  Babis  against  the  Persian  Government 
failed  and  was  harshly  punished,  the  elder  brother,  Mirza 
Huseyn  ‘Ali  was  content  to  keep  in  the  background ;  but 
when  the  leaders  of  the  new  sect  were  exiled  to  Baghdad  and 
were  at  peace  under  a  government  perfectly  indifferent  to 
their  claims  and  contentions,  he  set  to  work  to  gain  control  of 
the  community.  The  Persian  Government  complained  of 
his  activities  in  a  representation  to  the  Turkish  authorities 
which  makes  no  mention  whatsoever  of  the  titular  head  of 
the  community,  Mirza  Yahya: 

“  For  the  character  and  nature  of  this  misguided  sect  ” 
it  says  “  in  the  dominions  of  the  Persian  Government,  and 
their  boldness  and  audacity  in  the  most  perilous  enterprises 
have  been  repeatedly  put  to  the  proof,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
principles  of  this  new,  false  and  detestable  creed  arc  based 
on  two  horrible  things,  first  an  extraordinary  hostility  and 
enmity  towards  this  Islamic  State,  and  secondly  an  incredible 
pitilessness  and  ruthlessness  towards  all  individuals  of  this 
nation,  and  a  readiness  to  lose  their  own  lives  in  order  to 
achieve  this  sinister  object.” 

The  view  of  the  Persian  Government  had  been  largely 
justified  by  the  successive  efforts  of  the  Babis  to  seize  Persian 
provinces,  their  attempted  assassination  of  the  Shah  Nasir-ud- 
din  and  the  atrocities  which  they  committed  upon  harmless 
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villagers  and  townsmen.  It  is  curious  to  note,  as  Maulana 
Muhammad  ‘Ali  points  out,  that  while  the  Persian  Govern¬ 
ment  had  cause  to  fear  the  Babist  propaganda  the  Turkish 
Government  had  not  to  fear  it.  The  Shi1  as  of  Persia  were 
apt  to  be  attracted  by  high-sounding  claims  which  the  Sunnis 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  regarded  as  mere  lunacy.  We  are 
reminded  of  an  incident  recorded  by  a  well-known  English 
traveller  in  Persia  in  the  nineteenth  century;  how,  when  he 
began  to  try  to  explain  to  his  Persian  host  the  Christian 
doctrine  of  the  Incarnation,  his  host  stopped  him,  saying: 

“  No  need  to  explain  to  us,  for  here  we  have  a  son  of  God  in 
every  village.” 

As  the  result  of  the  Persian  Government’s  complaint,  the 
Babi  exiles  were  removed  to  Adrianople,  far  from  the  Persian 
frontier.  It  was  at  Adrianople  that  Mirza  Huseyn  ‘All  pro¬ 
claimed  himself  not  only  the  true  successor  of  the  Bab  but 
the  later  Divine  Manifestation  which  the  Bab  had  prophesied, 
though  the  Bab  had  put  the  advent  of  that  Manifestation  at  a 
distance  of  1200  years.  He  took  the  name  of  Bahau’llah, 
and  declared  the  beginning  of  a  new  Dispensation,  a  new 
Scripture  and  a  new  Law.  Incidentally  he  caused  the 
murder  of  several  of  the  old  staunch  Babis  who  could  not 
stomach  such  a  change  and  stood  by  Mirza  Yahya.  The 
bloodshed  being  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Turkish 
Government,  Mirza  Huseyn  ‘Ali  ( Bahdu’llah )  was  sent  to 
Akka  and  Mirza  Yahya  ( Subh-i-Azal )  to  Cyprus.  Mirza 
Yahya’s  section  (the  true  Babis)  grew  weaker  and  weaker 
till  they  quite  died  out  (except,  perhaps,  a  few  in  Persia)  ; 
while  Mirza  Huseyn  ‘Ali’s  section  (the  Baha’is)  held  the 
field.  The  religion  which  so  amazingly  found  many  con¬ 
verts  in  America  was  not  Babism  but  Bahaism.  Bahau’llah 
claimed  to  be  greater  than  the  Bab,  and  all  the  Baha’is  believe 
in  his  divinity.  They  have  discarded  the  Bab.  “  Yet,”  as 
our  author  tersely  puts  it,  “  Bahau’llah  without  the  Bab  is 
simply  inconceivable.” 

After  Bahau’llah’s  death,  there  was  again  a  schism  in  the 
community,  the  majority  following  ‘Abbas  Efendi,  the  elder 
son  of  Bahau’llah  (we  notice  that  our  author  only  once  calls 
this  person  by  the  name  ‘Abdu’l-Baha  which  he  adopted)  and 
a  minority  preferring  the  younger  son. 

It  would  appear  from  this  account  that  the  missionary 
who  made  converts  in  America,  Dr.  Kheyru’llah,  had  not 
himself  seen  Bahau’llah  and  when  he  visited  AbdnTBahS  in 
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Syria  was  so  shocked  at  his  ways  of  thought  and  behaviour 
that  he  became  his  hottest  opponent. 

Our  author  writes  : 

“  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  success  has  actually  been 
attained  by  the  Babi  ”  (by  his  own  showing,  it  should  be 
Baha’i )  “  movement  in  Persia  and  America.  There  are 
different  estimates  of  the  number  of  the  Babis.  Dr.  Khair- 
ullah  when  he  first  went  to  America  gave  55  millions  as  the 
number  of  the  Babis,  but  there  seems  to  be  as  much  truth  in 
this  as  in  the  forty  millions  of  tablets  written  by  Bahaullah. 
The  lowest  estimate  is  that  given  by  Mirza  Muhammad 
Mahdi  Khan  who  gives  7200  as  the  total  number.  Lord 
Curzon,  writing  in  1892,  thought  there  were  nearly  a  million 
Babis  in  Persia.  I  think  even  this  to  be  an  exaggerated  esti¬ 
mate,  as  a  well-informed  friend  from  Persia  has  very  recently 
informed  me  that  the  present  estimate  of  the  Babis  in  Persia 
is  100,000.  The  progress  of  the  movement  after  Bahaullah’s 
death  naturally  became  slow,  as  no  strong  incentive  remained 
to  draw  the  people,  and  Abbas’  claim  to  Divinity  does  not 
seem  to  have  made  much  impression  upon  others  than  Babis 
as  such  claims  became  an  ordinary  thing.  In  America  the 
estimate  given  in  1900  by  A.  P.  Dodge,  a  Bahai,  was  3000. 
and  little  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  after  that.  A 
letter  written  by  Khairullah  to  Prof.  Browne  in  1917  shows 
that  up  to  that  time  the  movement  was  very  dull: 

“  ‘  The  Bahai  movement  in  America  became  slow  and 
dull  since  the  sad  dissension  reached  the  West  19  years  ago 
(i.e.,  in  1898) .  I  thought  then  that  to  call  the  people  to  this 
great  truth  was  equivalent  to  inviting  them  into  a  quarrel. 
But  the  visit  of  Abbas  Effendi  Abdul  Baha  to  this  country,  his 
false  teachings,  his  misrepresentations  of  Bahaism,  his  dis¬ 
simulation  and  the  knowledge  that  his  end  is  nigh,  aroused 
me  to  rise  up  for  helping  the  work  of  God,  declaring  the  truth, 
and  refuting  the  false  attacks  of  theologians  and  missionaries. 
Now  I  am  struggling  hard  to  verify  the  cause  of  God  after 
its  having  received  hv  the  visit  of  Abbas  Effendi  a  death¬ 
blow.’  ” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  effect  the  present 
rationalist  and  secularist  movement  in  Persia,  supported  by 
the  Persian  Government,  has  had  on  Baha’ism. 

If  it  is  true  that  Baha’ism  could  not  have  existed  without 
Babism  it  is  still  more  true  that  Babism  could  not  have  existed 
without  Shi'aism,  and  Maulana  Muhammad  ‘Ali  is  obviously 
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right  in  deriving  the  whole  phenomenon  from  Islam  through 
Isma‘ili  teachings.  But  we  think  he  is  unfair  to  the  Isma'ilis 
in  his  concluding  words  “  Thus  Babism,  along  with  its  off¬ 
shoot,  Bahaism,  is  clearly  a  repetition  not  only  of  the  doctrines 
of  Ismailiyya  but  also  of  the  horrible  deeds  of  murder  and 
the  attempt  to  bring  about  a  revolution.” 

The  horrible  deeds  to  which  he  here  refers  belong  only 
to  the  Hashshashin  (Assassins).  They  were  only  a  small 
group  of  the  Isma‘iliah — a  term  which  includes  the  Fatimid 
Caliphate  and  Ikhw&na’s-Safa. 

The  work  is  judicial  in  tone,  scholarly  in  treatment,  and 
well  documented. 


Ash-Sheykhu’l-Maqtul* 

The  English  portion  of  this  work — about  a  third  of  its 
contents — consists  of  an  Introduction  and  a  translation  of  the 
three  Persian  allegories  mentioned  in  the  title  of  the  book; 
which,  however,  contains  also  in  Arabic  a  biogr  aphy  of  Sheykh 
Shihabuddin  Suhrawardi  ( popularly  known  as  Ash-Sheykhu’l- 
Maqtul),  the  author  of  those  allegories,  an  account  of  his 
poetry  and  a  list  of  his  literary  works,  taken  from  Shahrazuri’s 
Nuzhatu’l-arwah  wa’r-raudatu’l-afrah.  Of  these  the  Arabic 
text  is  given  without  translation,  and  they  seem  to  us  by  far 
the  most  valuable  contents  of  the  book,  which  owes  its  interest 
more  to  the  personality  of  the  Slaughtered  Sheykh  as  a 
renowned  Sufi  and  the  light  it  throws  on  his  opinions  than  to 
the  literary  merits  of  the  three  Persian  treatises  aforesaid. 
The  Arabic  biography  gives  us  a  clearer  idea  of  the  personality 
of  the  good  Sheykh,  and  the  Arabic  poems  a  clearer  and 
higher  idea  of  his  Sufism  than  we  could  deduce  from  the  short 
Persian  essays.  Indeed  there  are  passages  in  the  Arabic  poems 
which  rank  with  the  best  Sufi  poetry. 

The  first  of  the  three  Persian  treatises  (The 

Language  of  the  Ants)  is  a  series  of  twelve  short  chapters 
(mostly  allegories)  illustrative  of  the  Sufi  “  states  ”  as  under¬ 
stood  by  the  adept  and  misunderstood  by  the  world,  only  the 
first  of  which  refers  to  ants.  They  seem  like  reflections  which 

*Three  Treatises  on  Mysticism.  By  Shihabuddin  Suhrawardi  Maq- 
tfll  with  an  account  of  his  life  and  poetry.  Edited  and  translated  by 
Otto  Spies  and  S.  K.  Khatak  Kitabistan  17-A.  City  Road,  Allahabad. 
1935.  Price  Rs.  6-4-0. 
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the  Sheykh  may  have  jotted  down  from  time  to  time  in  his 
commonplace-book.  For  instance,  Chapter  Eleven  is  only 

“  Whatever  is  useful  and  good  is  bad ;  whatever  is  the 
veil  of  the  way  is  the  unbelief  of  men.  To  be  satisfied  with 
self  through  what  it  acquires  and  to  make  up  with  that  is  a 
weakness  in  the  path  of  travelling,  and  to  be  pleased  with 
oneself  is  vanity,  although  it  be  on  account  of  Truth.  To  turn 
the  face  towards  God  entirely  is  liberation . .  ” 


And  Chapter  Twelve: 

“  A  fool  placed  a  light  before  the  sun  and  said :  ‘  O 
mother,  the  sun  has  made  our  light  invisible.’  She  replied  ‘  If 
it  is  taken  out  of  the  house,  especially  near  the  sun,  nothing 
will  remain.  Then  the  light  and  its  brilliancy  will  vanish.’ 
But  when  one  secs  a  big  thing  he  considers  a  small  one 
contemptible  in  comparison  with  that.  One  who  enters  a 
house  from  the  sunshine  cannot  see  anything  even  if  the  house 
is  illuminated.  “Everyone  that  is  thereon  will  pass  away; 
there  remaineth  but  the  countenance  of  thy  Lord  of  Might 
and  Glory.”  “  Is  not  everything  except  God  in  vain?”  “  He  is 
the  First  and  the  Last  and  the  Outward  and  the  Inward ;  and 
He  is  the  Knower  of  all  things.” 

The  Second  Treatise  “  The  note  (or  song) 

of  Simurgh  ”  (a  fabulous  bird)  is  a  short  essay  on  the  esoteric 
character  of  Sufism  couched  in  highly  mystical — one 
might  almost  say  ‘  technical  ’ — terms.  The  Third  Treatise 

jdall  a!  Lo  (The  Treatise  of  the  Bird)  the  editors  have 
found  upon  examination  to  be  a  translation  by  Suhrawardi  of 
Ibn  Sina’s  essay  of  the  same  name.  It  is  the  longest  of  the 
three  and  is  Suhrawardi’s  exposition  of  Ibn  Sina’s  allegory; 
which  portrays  the  escape  of  the  human  soul  from  the  cage  of 
worldly  conventions,  and  its  search  for  One  Who  can  relieve  it 
of  a  fragment  of  the  chain  which  still  adheres  to  it. 
Al-Ghazzali  also  wrote  an  allegory  with  the  same  title 
jddt  a)  l*o  which  shows  that  the  idea  was  once  a  Sufi 

formula.  Here  we  are  completely  at  a  loss  to  understand  the 
plan  on  which  the  editors  have  worked ;  for  here  only  the 
Arabic  of  Ibn  Sina  is  translated  into  English  and  the  volumin¬ 
ous  Persian  commentary  of  Suhrawardi,  which  adds  so  much 
to  its  value  as  a  treatise  on  mysticism,  is  omitted  altogether 
from  the  English  version;  whereas  the  other  Arabic  texts  in 
the  book  are  left  untranslated.  And  the  translation  of  the 
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Arabic  text  in  this  one  case  is  neither  literal  nor  accurate, 
though  the  general  sense  of  the  original  may  be  conveyed. 
For  instance  (p.  47). 

1  jjO  I  J  (Jm  (J'*  (  I  jl**-  V  t  )  I  jh»- 

is  translated  “  And  who  see  the  hearts  of  each  other  with  the 
eyes  of  reality  and  scour  off  the  rust  of  doubt  and  pride  from 
their  minds,”  whereas  in  the  original  there  is  no  mention  of 
“  each  other’s  hearts  ”  or  “  minds  ”  or  “  pride.”  And  on  p.  54 
the  rhetorical  force  of  the  adjuration  is  weakened  by  the 
ignoring  of  the  word  Jkh  j  .  In  the  Arabic  and  Persian  texts 
we  find  a  number  of  misprints  which  are  not  included  in  the 
list  of  corrigenda  (e.g.  IjUV  for  I  jib-  V  in  the  sentence 
above  quoted). 

The  introduction  might  well  have  been  enlarged  in  view 
of  the  material  available,  and  the  English  translation  ought 
to  have  been  extended  to  include  all  the  contents  of  the  book. 
The  translation  has  a  certain  literary  dignity  and  only  occa¬ 
sionally  are  we  reminded  that  the  translators  are  not  English. 
“  Relish,”  a  word  associated  in  our  modern  minds  with  pickles 
and  chutneys,  is  not  the  word  we  should  have  chosen  in  order 
to  translate  the  Arabic  word  •  ■A)  in  its  Sufi  sense  of 
enjoyment  of  the  Beatific  Vision,  though  in  the  dictionary  its 
meaning  “  enjoyment  through  taste  ”  absolutely  connotes  » A) 
in  its  ordinary  meaning.  And  on  p.  26  “  For  one  who  lives 
in  a  house,  if  the  house  is  in  directions  he  is  in  directions  ”  (our 
italics)  seems  to  be  wrong  anyhow  since  in  the  Persian  the 
word  which  means  “  direction  ”  is  not  plural. 

f\  J-il  AiU.  L. 

“  For  one  who  lives  in  a  house  if  the  house  is  in  a  certain 
direction  (or  “quarter”  or  “place”)  he  is  in  a  certain 
direction  ”  would  be  better. 

The  work  appears  to  have  been  done  too  hurriedly  and 
too  hurriedly  revised  for  press.  It  has  value,  and  we  hope 
the  editors  will  perfect  it  later  in  a  new  edition.  The  Arabic 
and  Persian  contents,  in  themselves,  are  worth  the  money,  and 
the  print  and  general  “  get-up  ”  of  the  book  leave  little  to  be 
desired. 
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Pictorial  Hyderabad* 

In  these  days  there  is  a  very  large  public — not  necessarily 
unintelligent  nor  uneducated,  but  simply  lazy  in  its  hours  of 
well-earned  ease — whose  demand  is  for  innumerable  pictures 
and  few  printed  words.  In  democratic  countries  such  as 
England  and  America  this  public  forms  perhaps  a  majority 
of  the  electorate  and  its  opinion  is  public  opinion.  Anything 
to  be  widely  known  must  be  published  pictorially  as  well  as 
verbally,  as  advertising  experts  know.  Governments  now 
keep  pictorial  archives  where  photographs  of  every  monument, 
beauty  spot,  new  undertaking  and  event  of  note  in  the  country 
is  kept  recorded  for  reproduction  when  required.  The 
Nizam’s  Dominions  abound  in  picturesque  scenes,  and  the 
progress  made  there  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  been 
unequalled,  yet,  though  reports  and  descriptions  have  ap¬ 
peared  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  make  these  facts  known 
by  means  of  pictures ;  therefor  and  States  much  less  important 
and  less  interesting  have  secured  the  limelight  simply  by 
employing  the  artist  and  the  photographer.  It  has  been  left 
for  a  private  individual,  Mr.  F.  Krishnaswamy  Mudiraj,  a 
patriotic  citizen  of  Hyderabad,  to  perceive  the  need  of  this 
kind  of  publicity  and  seek  to  supply  it. 

We  have  received  two  handsome  volumes  of  his  “  Pictorial 
Hyderabad,”  which  contain,  besides  a  wealth  of  illustrations, 
much  useful  information  concerning  the  Nizam’s  Dominions 
hardly  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  work  is  meant  for  India, 
and  primarily  for  the  Nizam’s  own  peoples,  it  is  all  the  more 
interesting  for  that  reason  to  the  English  reader.  The  first 
volume,  at  any  rate,  ought  to  be  in  every  library,  for  it  contains 
almost  everything  that  should  be  known  about  Hyderabad, 
its  history,  constitution,  government  and  progress,  with 
a  remarkably  good  collection  of  photographs.  The  second 
volume  being  concerned  with  local  worthies  and  their  family 
history  is  necessarily  of  less  interest  to  the  world  outside ;  but 
it  contains  some  chapters  which  are  essential  to  a  proper 
understanding  of  the  subject,  c.g.,  the  chapter  on  the 
Samasthans,  the  Hindu  feudatory  States  under  the  Nizam’s 
sovereignty. 


*  Pictorial  Hyderabad.  Compiled  and  published  by  K.  Krishna¬ 
swamy  Mudiraj,  vol.  I,  Hyderabad,  Deccan.  The  Chandrakanth  Press 
1929. 

Pictorial  Hyderabad,  vol.  II,  The  same  1934. 
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Some  of  the  Muslim  names  are  terribly  misspelt  after  the 
manner  of  Southern  India  and  we  notice  that  Mr.  Krishna- 
swamy  is  apt  to  confuse  the  names  Muhammad  and  Mahmud 
and  Hasan  and  Huseyn.  The  name  of  the  great  Minister 
of  the  Bahman  Shahi  rulers  of  the  Deccan  who  is  buried  near 
Bidar  is  Khwaja  Mahmud  Gawan,  not  Muhammad  Gawan 
as  here  printed.  We  also  notice  a  considerable  number  of 
misprints  which  ought  to  be  corrected  in  future  editions  of 
this  valuable  work. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  M.  Krishnaswamy  Mudiraj  will  be 
encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  present  venture  to  go  on  to 
produce  a  series  of  pictures  of  the  Nizam’s  Dominions  designed 
for  the  outer  world.  For  this  no  portraits  would  be  needed 
except  that  of  His  Exalted  Highness  and  those  of  his  principal 
Ministers ;  on  the  other  hand  there  should  be  typical  groups  of 
various  types  of  the  Nizam’s  subjects  in  their  daily  life,  illus¬ 
trating  the  appearance,  dress,  customs  and  occupations  of  all 
classes  of  the  population  ;  old  handicrafts  and  modern  factory 
conditions  should  be  shown;  a  growing  industrial  town  like 
Latur  should  be  noticed  as  well  as  ancient  cities  like  Aurang¬ 
abad,  the  districts  should  receive  as  much  attention  as  capital, 
and  there  should  be  plenty  of  landscapes.  Especial  care 
should  be  taken  to  secure  artistic  value  of  each  picture — a  task 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  ordinary  photographer  for  which 
trained  artists  should  be  employed.  Such  a  collection  with 
a  short  description  of  the  subject  of  each  picture  would  be  in 
itself  a  valuable  record,  and  would  pretty  certainly  appeal  to 
the  multitude  of  so-called  readers  who  never  read  at  all  but 
merely  look  at  pictures. 

Meanwhile,  we  warmly  recommend  “  Pictorial  Hyder¬ 
abad  ”  a  little  encyclopaedia  of  which  each  volume  has  been 
fully  indexed. 

M.  P. 

To  the  Editor,  Islamic  Culture. 

Sir, 

I  am  grateful  to  Mr.  Dunne  for  his  explanation,  ( Islamic 
Culture,  October  1935,  page  680)  of  the  expression,  Hut  fi 
qalbak  batikha  sefi,  which  occurs  in  the  Egyptian  novel, 
‘Audatu’r  Ruli.  No  doubt  I  was  wrong  to  say  that  the 
Egyptian  colloquial  employs  senseless  idioms ;  presumably  all 
idioms,  in  addition  to  a  current  significance,  have,  or  once  had, 
an  origin  which  explains  their  meaning. 
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I  suggest,  however,  that  the  conversation  of  the  Egyptian 
populace  contains  many  idioms,  (of  which  that  quoted  above 
is  an  example)  whose  significance  is  not  self-evident,  and  whose 
meaning  is  often  unknown  to  those  who  understand  their 
significance.  My  own  Egyptian  servant,  for  example,  knows 
that  the  phrase  above-quoted  means  “  keep  calm  ” ;  but  he 
appears  quite  ignorant  as  to  why  it  should  have  this  meaning. 

These  idioms,  moreover,  tend  to  be  elaborated.  The 
water-melon  idiom  reappears  in  ‘Audatu’r  Ruh  (vol.  II, 
page  194)  as  Hutti  ji  batnik  qisher  batikha  seft,  (“put  the 
rind  of  a  summer  watfer«melon  in  your  belly  ”) .  Perhaps  this 
means  “  rind  and  all,”  but  it  does  not  seem  very  clear. 

The  prevalence  of  these  very  idiomatic  phrases  is,  I  believe, 
a  feature  which  distinguishes  the  speech  of  the  Egyptian 
populace  from  that  of  other  parts  of  the  Arabic-speaking 
world ;  and  I  imagine  it  to  be  due  to  some  non-Arab  influence. 

Yours,  etc., 
Nevill  Barbour. 

Jerusalem, 

November  1935. 
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May  he  rest  in  peace ! 

Soldier  of  faith!  True  servant  of  Islam! 

To  thee  ’twas  given  to  quit  the  shades  of  night 
And  onward  move,  aye  onward  into  Light 
With  soul  undaunted,  heart  assured  and  calm! 

Thou  hast  achieved  what  was  ordained  for  thee ; 

Now  take  thy  rest.  For  thee  we  will  not  mourn. 

Thy  form  hath  vanished,  but  thy  spirit’s  borne 
Up  to  the  Highest,  claiming  victory 

O’er  evil,  error,  falsehood,  darkness,  death 
And  all  the  sins  that  Islam  bade  thee  shun. 

The  hosts  of  Heaven  acclaim  what  thou  hast  won — 
Eternal  Light,  the  promised  meed  of  Faith! 


Nizam  at  Jung. 


MARMADUKE  PICKTHALL 


To  one  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  for  ten  years  a 
close  association  with  Marmaduke  Pickthall  the  news  of  his 
death  came  as  a  sudden  burst  of  glory,  a  translation  into  a 
higher  region  of  whose  existence  his  own  life  was  constant 
testimony.  It  was  the  realization  that  he  who  for  so  many 
years  had  called  upon  Allah  so  many  times  a  day  had  now 
been  called  to  the  last  understanding  of  the  mystery  of  life 
and  death.  The  sense  of  our  loss,  bitter  as  it  is,  fades  before 
the  assurance  that  every  memory  of  his  friendship  brings  to 
us,  that  he  was  a  man  sent  from  God. 

His  was  a  deep-souled  nature,  deep  in  time  and  strength 
and  endurance.  His  very  name,  with  its  echo  of  Piet  and 
Poitou,  helped  to  explain  his  almost  medieval  force  of 
character.  He  seemed  to  be  a  man  from  a  sterner  age  of 
manhood  not  yet  sacrificed  to  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  His 
ancestry  was  indicated  by  his  sturdy  Northman  fearlessness 
and  his  scintillating  Irish  pleasantry.  To  him  the  world  was 
his  playground,  and  he  was  equally  at  home  in  speech  and 
thought  with  Aryan,  Semitic  and  Turanian,  with  Cuchulain, 
Dante  and  Falstaff. 

He  was  at  his  ease  with  all  but  the  mean  and  the  vainly 
thoughtless.  Great  rulers  knew  a  happiness  as  of  childhood 
in  his  company,  and  entrusted  their  secrets  to  his  guard. 
Children  were  transported  into  a  new  fairyland  of  glee  when 
he  played  with  them.  Who  laughed  the  more  radiantly,  they 
or  he,  it  would  be  hard  to  say. 

And  this  radiance  of  childhood,  as  well  as  childhood’s 
impressive  seriousness,  he  carried  through  into  all  his  inter¬ 
course  with  those  in  whose  company  he  delighted,  and  upon 
a  poor  Hindu  school  boy,  a  reverend  Muslim,  a  gracious 
princess,  an  overworked  official  or  an  overearnest  specialist, 
his  sympathy  had  a  solvent,  healing  influence. 

He  saw  through  things  to  their  causes,  through  deeds  to 
character,  and  without  any  show  of  his  remarkable  powers 
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Dominions.  To  this  humbler  work  he  devoted  himself  with 
an  ardour  and  enthusiasm  which  were  wholly  admirable, 
while  at  the  same  time  controlling  wisely,  loyally,  and  in  the 
best  English  tradition,  the  higher  education  of  the  Civil 
Service  students  with  whom  he  shared  his  home.  There  is 
not  a  region  in  the  Dominions  of  His  Exalted  Highness  which 
is  not  feeling  the  liberating  effect  of  his  nine  years’  tenure  and 
of  a  post  whose  occupation  he  made  such  a  treasured  memory. 

To  his  countrymen  his  adoption  of  another  religion  was 
a  cause  of  disquiet.  They  did  not  realize  that  the  world  of 
Islam,  within  its  vast  areas  of  varied  population,  contains 
many  types  of  people  who  are  among  the  noblest  and  truest- 
hearted  the  world  has  ever  known, — God-fearing,  sober, 
trusty  and  most  friendly  men,  so  often  of  impressive  presence 
and  bearing,  so  often  entirely  free  from  the  greed  of  position 
or  possession. 

Long  association  with  such  people  in  the  East  naturally 
led  to  community  of  feeling.  And,  with  his  deep  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Bible,  finding  himself  in  Syria  and  Palestine 
among  the  peoples  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  falling  into 
their  habits  of  prayer  and  devotion,  learning  their  languages, 
so  that  he  became  as  much  at  home  in  Constantinople  and 
Cairo  as  he  was  in  Jerusalem  and  by  the  waters  of  Abana 
and  Pharpar,  he  felt  that  the  one  thing  that  would  lead  to  a 
completely  sympathetic  union  with  the  people  he  loved  so 
much  would  be  frankly  and  freely  to  share  their  religion. 

But  do  not  think  for  a  moment  that  he  renounced  any  of 
the  teachings  of  Christ  learnt  in  his  childhood.  They  were 
all  there  in  pure  and  high  quality.  Rather  he  showed  how  it 
would  be  possible  to  unite  Christian  and  Islamic  teaching  in 
ways  which  would  throw  into  relief  the  central  values  of  both 
religions,  by  avoiding  the  excrescent  extremes  of  either.  The 
tender  solicitude  of  Christ  was  as  much  a  part  of  him  as  the 
large  humanity  of  Islam. 


Remembering  thee 

Our  hearts  are  gentler  and  our  thoughts  swept  through 
As  by  a  mountain  wind.  Who  yet  has  known 
Such  gifts  of  heaven  so  lightly  worn,  such  trust 
In  God’s  own  secret  meaning? 


E.  E.  Speight. 


PROF.  K  REN  ROW’S  LETTER 


I  regret  that  on  Tuesday  the  19th  of  May  1936  died 
suddenly  after  one  hour’s  illness  Mr.  Marmaduke  Pickthall 
who  had  been  editor  of  this  Journal  since  its  inception. 

On  the  following  Saturday  I  travelled  to  Brookwood  to 
pay  my  last  respects  to  the  memory  of  a  very  dear  friend  to¬ 
gether  with  a  gathering  of  Indian  Muslims  and  English 
friends. 

He  was  interred  among  beautiful  surroundings  in  the 
Muslim  Cemetery  where  many  of  his  co-religionists  from  far 
distant  lands,  who  have  died  in  England,  have  found  their 
last  resting-place. 

Only  a  few  days  before  his  death  he  wrote  to  me,  apparent¬ 
ly  in  good  health,  concerning  some  question  for  an  article  he 
was  preparing  for  this  Journal. 

Since  his  retirement  from  service  in  Hyderabad  he  has 
worked  for  a  better  understanding  of  Islam  in  Western  lands 
and  founded  a  Society  for  this  purpose. 

A  devout  Muslim,  he  always  tried  to  live  up  to  his  ideals 
and  urged  competent  scholars  from  all  parts  of  the  world  to 
aid  him  by  publishing  articles  on  subjects  connected  with 
Islam  and  to  enlighten  a  wider  circle  and  awake  interest  in 
all  subjects  connected  with  the  culture  of  Muslim  nations. 
Under  his  editorship  “  Islamic  Culture  ”  has  assumed  a  leading 
position  in  the  field  of  these  researches. 

A  true  and  faithful  friend  to  those  who  came  into  close 
touch  with  him,  he  made  himself  beloved  by  his  unselfish 
nature  and  I  trust  that  his  memory  will  be  cherished  by  all 
who  came  into  contact  with  him. 

I  express  the  confident  hope  that  the  work  which  he  has 
commenced  will  be  carried  on  by  competent  successors  and, 
with  the  liberal  assistance  given  to  this  Journal  by  His  Exalted 
Highness  and  the  leading  men  in  Hyderabad,  a  successful  and 
ever  growing  importance  seems  to  be  assured. 

May  Allah  be  merciful  to  him ! 


DEVIL’S  DELUSION  OF  IBN  AL-JAU^I 

Account  of  the  way  wherein  the  devil  deludes 
ascetics  and  devotees 

An  ordinary  man  may  hear  the  condemnation  of  the  world 
in  the  Glorious  Qur’an  and  the  Tradition,  and  hold  that 
salvation  lies  in  abandoning  it,  not  knowing  what  the  world 
which  is  condemned  is.  The  devil  will  delude  him,  saying: 
You  cannot  be  saved  in  the  next  world  except  by  abandoning 
this,  and  such  a  man  will  go  off  headlong  to  the  mountains, 
where  he  will  be  away  from  the  congregation  and  the  company 
and  from  knowledge,  becoming  like  a  wild  beast,  imagining 
that  this  is  genuine  asceticism.  How  could  it  be  otherwise 
when  he  has  heard  that  one  person  wandered  away  and  another 
took  to  devotion  on  a  mountain,  though  he  may  have  had  a 
family  which  went  to  ruin,  or  a  mother  who  wept  over  his 
departure,  and  may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  prayer, 
or  have  inflicted  injuries  on  others  which  he  has  not  made 
good.  The  devil  can  only  succeed  in  deluding  such  a  man 
by  reason  of  his  ignorance,  to  which  is  due  his  complacency 
with  the  amount  which  he  knows.  Had  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  associate  with  a  jurist  who  understood  the  realities, 
such  jurist  would  have  shown  him  that  the  world  is  not  con¬ 
demned  on  its  own  account — how  indeed  can  condemnation 
fall  on  a  gift  of  God  and  an  institution  which  is  necessary  for 
the  continuance  of  the  human  species,  and  a  means  of  aiding 
him  to  procure  knowledge  by  furnishing  him  with  food,  drink, 
clothing  and  a  sanctuary  wherein  he  can  pray?  What  is  con¬ 
demned  is  the  taking  of  things  from  illicit  sources  or  handling 
them  extravagantly,  not  according  to  need,  and  disposing  of 
them  capriciously,  not  as  the  Code  permits.  Such  jurist  would 
have  shown  him  too  that  going  out  to  lonely  mountains  is  for¬ 
bidden  ;  for  the  Prophet  forbade  spending  the  night  alone ; 
and  that  his  venturing  to  abandon  company  and  congregation 
is  loss  not  gain ;  and  that  distance  from  knowledge  and  the 
learned  strengthens  the  power  of  ignorance.  Further  that 
desertion  of  father  and  mother  in  such  a  case  is  unfilial,  and 
unfilial  conduct  is  a  capital  offence.  Those  who  have  been 
reported  to  have  gone  out  to  a  mountain  may  well  have  been 
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persons  who  had  neither  families  nor  parents,  and  went  out 
in  company  to  some  place  to  practise  devotion ;  those  whose 
condition  admits  of  no  sound  explanation  yet  do  this  are  in 
error  whoever  they  may  be.  One  of  the  ancient  said:  We 
went  out  to  a  mountain  to  practise  devotion,  then  Sufyan  al- 
Thauri  came  and  brought  us  back. 

Among  the  delusions  which  he  practises  on  the  ascetics  is 
his  diverting  them  from  learning  while  occupying  themselves 
with  asceticism.  They  thereby  take  the  worse  in  exchange 
for  the  better ;  for  the  profit  of  the  ascetic  does  not  go  beyond 
his  own  threshold,  whereas  that  of  the  savant  does  go  beyond. 
Many  a  devotee  has  been  brought  back  to  the  right  path. 

He  further  deludes  them  by  making  them  fancy  that  asceti¬ 
cism  means  abstension  from  lawful  things.  Some  of  them 
therefore  will  not  go  beyond  barley  bread ;  some  will  not  taste 
fruit ;  some  reduce  their  food  to  such  an  extent  that  the  body 
dries  up,  torture  themselves  by  wearing  wool,  and  abstaining 
from  cold  water.  This  was  not  the  way  of  the  Prophet  nor  of 
his  Companions  nor  their  followers.  They  hungered  indeed 
when  they  found  no  food,  but  ate  when  they  found  it.  The 
Prophet  ate  meat  and  liked  it,  and  poultry  and  liked  it ;  he  also 
liked  sweets,  and  enjoyed  the  taste  of  water,  which  he  preferred 
stale,  holding  that  flowing  water  injured  the  stomach  and  did 
not  slake  the  thirst. 

A  certain  man  said :  I  cannot  eat  date  and  almond  paste, 
since  I  cannot  be  adequately  grateful  for  it.  Al-Hasan  said : 
The  man  is  a  fool ;  can  he  be  adequately  grateful  for  cold 
water? 

Sufyan  al-Thauri  when  he  travelled  used  to  take  with  him 
as  provision  roast  meat  and  almond  and  honey  paste. 

A  man  ought  to  know  that  his  soul1  is  his  mount,  which 
he  must  treat  gently  in  order  that  it  may  bring  him  to  his 
destination.  So  he  had  better  take  what  benefits  it  and  eschew 
what  harms  it,  such  as  satiety  and  excessive  gratification  of 
desires.  For  this  injures  both  body  and  religion. 

Further,  people  differ  in  nature,  so  when  the  Bedouin  wear 
wool  and  restrict  themselves  to  milk  as  a  drink,  we  do  not 
blame  them,  the  mounts  of  their  bodies  can  endure  this. 
Similarly  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  Black  Country2  wear 

( 1 )  His  body  would  be  more  appropriate. 

(2)  The  fertile  lands  of  Irak. 
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wool  and  eat  unleavened  bread,  we  do  not  blame  them  either 
nor  do  we  speak  of  them  as  having  burdened  themselves,  since 
such  is  their  custom;  only  when  the  body  is  fastidious,  being 
accustomed  to  delicacies,  we  forbid  its  owner  to  make  it  endure 
what  will  harm  it.  If  such  a  man  is  ascetically  inclined  and 
prefers  to  abstain  from  desirable  things  either  because  what 
is  lawful  does  not  admit  of  luxury,  or  because  delicious  food 
involves  frequent  meals  with  much  sleep  and  idleness,  such  a 
person  should  know  what  it  will  injure  him  to  give  up  and 
what  he  can  give  up  without  injury,  and  so  take  as  much  as 
is  good  for  his  health  without  causing  himself  pain.  Some 
people  suppose  that  plain  bread  is  sufficient  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  body ;  even  if  this  were  so,  restriction  thereto 
would  be  injurious,  inasmuch  as  the  humours  of  the  body 
require  the  sour  and  the  sweet,  the  hot  and  the  cold,  the 
astringent  and  the  aperient.  There  is  implanted  in  nature 
an  inclination  towards  what  suits  it,  and  sometimes  it  inclines 
to  the  sour  but  at  others  to  the  sweet,  and  for  this  there  are 
reasons,  e.g.,  paucity  of  phlegm  which  is  indispensable  for  its 
maintenance,  whence  there  is  a  desire  for  milk,  or  there  may 
be  an  excess  of  yellow  bile  so  that  it  has  an  inclination  for 
sourness ;  one  who  restrains  it  from  following  its  natural  craving 
for  what  benefits  it  injures  it,  unless  indeed  he  restrain  it  from 
surfeit  and  greed  and  what  may  have  dangerous  consequences, 
for  such  will  ruin  it.  Mere  abstinence  is  an  error ;  you  should 
know  this  and  take  no  notice  of  the  sayings  of  al-Harith  al- 
Muhasibi  and  Abu  Talib  al-Mekki  concerning  exiguity  of  food 
and  combating  the  soul  by  abstinence  from  what  is  lawful  for 
it.  It  is  better  to  follow  the  Legislator  and  his  Companions. 
Ibn  ‘Aqil*  used  to  say:  How  extraordinary  it  is  that  pious 
people  should  harbour  caprices  to  be  followed  or  newfangled 
monasticism,  trailing  the  skirts  of  licentiousness  in  love  and 
sport,  or  neglecting  their  duties,  deserting  their  families,  and 
retiring  to  the  corners  of  mosques!  Why  cannot  they  serve 
God  reasonably  and  legitimately? 

One  of  the  delusions  which  he  casts  upon  them  is  making 
them  fancy  that  asceticism  means  contentment  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  food  and  clothing.  Contenting  themselves  therewith, 
in  their  hearts  they  aspire  to  leadership  and  seek  for  honour, 
so  that  you  may  see  them  looking  out  for  visits  from  princes, 
and  to  be  honoured  as  the  poor  are  not ;  when  they  meet 
people  they  assume  a  devout  attitude  as  though  they  had  just 
been  experiencing  a  vision.  Such  a  man  often  refuses  money 
for  fear  it  should  be  said  that  he  has  changed  his  mind  about 

*  ‘AH  b.  ‘Aqil,  died  513. 
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asceticism  whereas  they  open  the  door  widely  to  worldly 
advancement  in  the  matter  of  receiving  visits  and  having  their 
hands  kissed — worldly,  since  leadership  is  the  summit  of 
worldly  ambition. 

The  commonest  delusion  which  the  devil  casts  on  devotees 
and  ascetics  is  secret  hypocrisy.  Manifest  hypocrisy,  such  as 
display  of  emaciation,  paleness  of  face,  and  matted  hair,  does 
not  come  within  this  form  of  delusion.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  hypocritical  praying  and  almsgiving,  for  such  acts  are  not 
hidden.  We  are  referring  to  secret  hypocrisy;  the  Prophet 
said:  Acts  are  by  their  intentions. — When  the  purpose  of  an 
act  is  not  God’s  approval,  it  is  not  accepted.  Malik  b.  Dinar 
said :  Tell  the  person  who  is  not  sincere  not  to  trouble  himself. 

You  should  know  that  the  Believer  in  his  conduct  is  think¬ 
ing  of  God  only,  but  he  is  liable  to  secret  hypocrisy  through 
delusion,  and  from  this  escape  is  hard.  There  is  a  Tradition 
going  back  uninterruptedly  to  Yasar’  according  to  which  he 
said :  Y usuf  b.  Asbat'  said  to  me :  Learn  to  distinguish  sound 
conduct  from  unsound ;  it  took  me  twenty-two  years  to  learn. 
There  is  a  Tradition  going  back  uninterruptedly  to  Ibrahim 
al-Hanzali  according  to  which  he  said :  I  heard  Baqiyyah  b. 
al-Walid3  say  that  he  had  heard  Ibrahim  b.  Adham  say:  I 
learned  the  meaning  of  knowledge  from  a  monk  named 
Sam‘an,  whose  cell  I  entered.  I  asked  him  how  long  he  had 
been  in  his  cell. — Seventy  years,  he  replied. — What,  I  asked,  is 
your  food? — He  said:  What  makes  you  ask  that,  Hanefite? — 
I  said :  I  should  like  to  know. — One  chick-pea  a  night  was  his 
reply. — What  emotion,  I  asked,  does  it  stir  in  your  heart  so 
that  this  chick-pea  can  suffice  you? — He  asked  me  whether  I 
saw  the  people  in  front  of  him. — I  replied  that  I  did. — They, 
he  said,  come  to  me  one  day  in  each  year,  deck  my  cell,  make 
circuit  of  it,  and  pay  me  honour  in  this  way.  Whenever  I  feel 
weary  of  my  devotions  I  remind  myself  of  that  hour ;  and  I  can 
endure  the  strain  of  a  year  for  the  glory  of  an  hour;  endure 
therefore,  Hanefite,  the  strain  of  an  hour  for  the  glory  of 
eternity. — This  furnished  my  heart  with  copious  knowledge. 
He  then  asked  whether  he  should  add  more? — I  bade  him  do 
so. — He  told  me  to  descend  from  the  cell,  which  I  did,  and 
then  he  let  down  to  me  a  bucket  containing  twenty  chick-peas. 
He  bade  me  enter  the  monastery,  as  the  people  had  seen  what 


( 1 )  Date  of  death  not  ascertained. 

(2)  Died  195. 

(3)  "s-w 
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he  had  let  down  to  me. — When  I  entered  it,  the  Christians 
collected  and  said :  Hanefite,  what  did  the  old  man  let  down 
to  you? — Some  of  his  food,  I  replied. — What,  they  said,  will 
you  do  with  it?  We  have  the  better  light  to  it.  Ask  your 
price. — Twenty  dinars,  I  said. — They  gave  me  the  money. — I 
went  back  to  the  old  man,  who  said:  You  have  made  a 
mistake.  Had  you  asked  for  twenty  thousand,  they  would 
have  given  them  to  you.  This  is  the  glory  of  one  whom  you  do 
not  worship ;  think  what  will  come  of  the  glory  of  Him  Whom 
you  do  worship ;  Hanefite.  Turn  your  face  to  your  Lord ! 

I  would  observe  that  for  fear  of  hypocrisy  the  saints  have 
concealed  their  doings,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  the 
contrary.  Ibn  Sirin  used  to  laugh  during  the  day  and  weep 
during  the  night.  Ayyub  al-Sakhtiyani  used  to  wear  a  robe 
with  a  somewhat  lengthy  skirt ;  when  Ibn  Adham  was  ill,  food 
fit  for  the  healthy  was  to  be  found  set  before  him.  There  is 
a  Tradition  going  back  to  ‘Abdallah  b.  al-Mubarak*  after  Bak- 
kar  b.  ‘Abdallah  according  to  which  the  latter  heard  Wahb  b. 
Munabbih  say:  There  was  a  certain  man,  one  of  the  best  of 
his  time,  whom  people  used  to  visit  and  honour.  One  day 
they  gathered  round  him  and  he  said :  We  have  left  the  world, 
abandoning  family  and  goods  for  fear  of  impiety,  yet  I  am 
afraid  that  more  impiety  has  befallen  us  in  this  condition  than 
befalls  the  wealthy  in  their  wealth.  I  find  we  like  people  to 
render  us  services ;  if  we  make  a  purchase,  to  get  easy  terms 
on  account  of  our  piety :  if  we  are  met,  to  be  greeted  and  made 
much  of  on  account  of  our  piety. — This  speech  was  noised 
abroad  till  it  reached  the  king,  who  marvelled  thereat  and  rode 
out  to  salute  the  man  and  gaze  upon  him.  When  the  man  saw 
him,  he  was  told  that  it  was  the  king  who  had  come  to  salute 
him. — What  is  he  going  to  do?  asked  the  man. — It  is  on 
account  of  your  sermon,  they  said. — He  asked  his  attendant 
whether  he  had  any  food,  and  was  told  that  there  was  some  of 
the  fruit  whereon  he  ordinarily  breakfasted.  He  ordered  that 
this  should  be  brought  on  a  mat  and  set  before  him.  He  began 
to  eat,  though  it  was  his  practice  to  fast  during  the  day  and 
eat  nothing.  The  king  approached  him  and  saluted  him.  He 
replied  in  a  low  voice  and  proceeded  to  eat.  The  king  asked 
where  the  man  of  whom  he  had  heard  was,  and  was  told  that 
this  was  he.  The  man  who  is  eating?  asked  the  king. — Yes, 
they  said. — There  is  no  good  in  him,  said  the  king,  who  turned 
away. — The  man  said :  Praise  be  to  God  Who  has  caused  you 
to  depart  by  this  expedient. 
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According  to  another  report  Wahb  said  that  when  the  king 
came  forward  the  man  made  large  mouthfuls  of  the  vegetables, 
dipped  t,hem  in  oil,  and  began  to  eat  voraciously.  The  king 
said  to  him :  How  are  you,  whoever  you  may  be  ? — The  man 
said :  Like  other  people. — The  king  then  turned  away  the 
rein  of  his  mount,  saying :  There  is  no  good  in  him.  The  man 
said :  Praise  be  to  God  Who  has  sent  him  away  from  me  with 
censure. 

There  is  a  Tradition  going  back  to  ‘Ata1 2 3  according  to  which 
he  said:  al-Walid  b.  ‘Abd  al-Malik-  wanted  to  appoint  Yazid 
b.  Marthad  to  an  office  and  when  Yazid  heard  this,  he  put  on 
a  fur  with  the  skin  on  his  back  and  the  wool  outside;  in  his 
hand  he  took  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  some  Arack,  and  started  out 
without  cloak,  hood,  sandals,  or  shoes.  He  ate  as  he  walked 
in  the  street.  Al-Walid  was  told  that  Yazid  had  lost  his  reason, 
and  was  informed  of  his  proceedings.  So  he  let  him  alone. 

There  are  ascetics  who  practise  asceticism  both  outwardly 
and  inwardly,  yet  such  a  man,  being  aware  that  his  friends  or 
his  wife  will  certainly  talk  about  his  abandoning  the  world, 
will  find  this  easy  to  endure  as  the  monk  whose  encounter  with 
Ibrahim  b.  Adham  we  have  recorded  found  it.  If  such  a  man 
were  sincere  in  his  asceticism  he  would  eat  with  his  family  such 
quantity  as  would  win  no  reputation  for  sanctity  and  cause 
talk  about  him  to  stop.  Dawud  b.  Abi  Hind5  fasted  twenty 
years  without  letting  his  family  know.  He  would  take  his 
food,  go  out  into  the  street  and  give  it  away.  So  the  people 
in  the  street  thought  that  he  had  eaten  at  home,  whereas  his 
household  thought  he  ate  in  the  street.  Such  were  people 
then! 

There  are  besides  ascetics  whose  sustenance  is  retreat  in  a 
mosque  or  monastery  or  on  a  mountain,  and  whose  pleasure 
consists  in  people  knowing  of  their  isolation.  Such  a  man  may 
plead  in  defence  of  his  retirement  that  he  is  afraid  of  seeing 
something  of  which  he  disapproves  if  he  came  out.  He  has, 
however,  various  ends  in  view;  among  them  pride  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  other  people,  fear  lest  they  should  not  pay  him  suffi¬ 
cient  attention;  preservation  of  his  dignity  and  leadership, 
which  would  be  impaired  by  mixing  with  people,  whereas  he  is 
anxious  that  his  credit  and  reputation  should  remain  intact. 
At  times  indeed  his  object  is  the  concealment  of  his  faults  and 


(1)  Ibn  Abi  Rabah,  27-114. 

(2)  Umayyad  Caliph,  86-96. 

(3)  Died  about  139. 
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failings,  and  general  ignorance,  which  might  be  seen ;  and  he 
desires  to  be  visited  and  not  have  to  pay  visits,  and  takes  delight 
in  princes  coming  to  him,  and  commoners  crowding  at  his  door 
and  kissing  his  hand.  So  he  neglects  visitation  of  the  sick,  and 
attendance  at  funerals,  and  his  friends  say :  Excuse  the  shaikh, 
this  is  his  custom  (he  had  better  not  have  had  a  custom  which 
violates  the  code  ! ) .  Should  such  a  person  be  in  want  of  food 
and  have  no-one  with  him  to  buy  it,  he  would  endure  hunger 
so  that  he  might  not  have  to  go  out  to  buy  it  himself,  and  so 
lose  dignity  by  walking  among  the  populace.  If  he  were  to 
go  out  and  buy  what  he  wanted,  his  reputation  would  be  at  an 
end!  His  inner  purpose  is  maintenance  of  his  dignity.  Yet 
the  Prophet  used  to  go  out  into  the  street,  buy  what  he  needed, 
and  carry  it  himself.  Abu  Bakr  used  to  carry  clothes  on  his 
shoulder  and  sell  and  buy.  There  is  a  Tradition  going  back  to 
Muhammad  b.  al-Qasim  who  stated  that  it  was  reported  on 
the  authority  of  ‘Abdallah  b.  Hanzalah1  how  ‘Abdallah  b. 
Salanr  was  seen  walking  with  a  bundle  of  firewood  on  his  head. 
People  said  to  him :  What  induces  you  to  do  this,  when  God  has 
enriched  you?  He  said:  I  wanted  to  keep  off  pride  thereby, 
for  I  heard  the  Prophet  say:  He  in  whose  heart  there  is  an 
atom’s  weight  of  pride  shall  not  enter  paradise. 

I  would  observe  that  the  practice  which  I  have  mentioned 
of  going  out  to  buy  what  is  required  and  similar  sacrifices  of 
dignity  were  customary  with  the  ancients;  the  practice  has 
changed  like  conditions  and  fashions  in  dress.  I  should  not 
advise  a  learned  man  in  our  time  to  go  out  to  buy  what  he 
wants,  since  such  a  proceeding  would  eclipse  the  light  of  learn¬ 
ing  in  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant,  who  are  bound  to  respect  it. 
Regard  for  their  sentiments  in  this  matter  would  not 
degenerate  into  hypocrisy,  and  employment  of  such  measures 
as  will  enforce  respect  is  not  to  be  forbidden.  Not  every  pro¬ 
ceeding  whereby  men  of  old  time  avoided  changing  people’s 
sentiments  can  be  practised  in  our  time.  Al-Auzafi  said:  We 
used  to  laugh  and  make  merry,  but  when  we  find  that  people 
follow  our  example  I  do  not  think  this  proper  for  us.  It  is 
reported  how  one  day  the  friends  of  Ibrahim  b.  Adham  were 
making  merry,  when  a  man  knocked  at  the  door  and  bade  them 
be  quiet  and  dignified.  They  said  to  him :  You  would  teach  us 
hypocrisy. — He  said:  I  do  not  wish  God  to  be  disobeyed 
through  you. 


( r )  Died,  63. 

(2)  Convert  from  Judaism,  died  43. 
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This  man,  I  would  observe,  was  afraid  of  what  the  ignorant 
would  say,  viz.,  See  what  these  ascetics  are  doing ! — For  the 
populace  cannot  endure  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  professed 
devotees. 

Among  these  people  there  are  those  of  whom  if  one  were 
asked  to  don  soft  raiment,  he  would  decline,  for  fear  of  loss  of 
dignity;  he  would  rather  expire  than  be  seen  eating.  He 
would  restrain  himself  from  smiling,  not  to  speak  of  laughing. 
The  devil  makes  him  fancy  that  this  is  for  the  improvement  of 
his  character ;  in  reality  it  is  hypocrisy,  a  means  of  maintaining 
his  prestige.  So  too  you  may  sec  him  with  bowed  head,  show¬ 
ing  the  signs  of  grief.  When  he  is  by  himself,  there  is 
no  knowing  what  he  would  look  like. 

The  men  of  old  time  used  to  keep  off  anything  which  would 
bring  them  into  notice ;  they  would  flee  from  any  place  in  which 
they  might  be  pointed  at.  There  is  a  Tradition  traced  to 
‘Abdallah  b.  Khafif,1  according  to  which  Yusuf  b.  Asbat  said: 
I  started  on  foot  from  Manbij  and  reached  Missisah  (Mopusu- 
estia)  with  my  wallet  on  my  neck.  Then  one  man  rose  up 
from  his  booth  and  saluted  me,  and  another,  so  I  threw  down 
my  wallet  and  entered  the  mosque,  where  I  made  a  prayer 
of  two  inclinations.  People  surrounded  me,  and  one  man  gaz¬ 
ed  on  my  face.  So  I  said  to  myself :  How  long  will  my  heart 
endure  this? — So  I  took  up  my  wallet,  and  returned  sweating 
and  tired  to  Manbij,  and  for  two  years  my  heart  did  not  return 
to  me. 

There  are  ascetics  who  wear  tattered  garments  and  do  not 
stitch  them  neither  adjust  their  turbans  nor  comb  their  beards, 
to  let  people  see  that  they  know  nothing  of  mundane  matters. 
This  is  a  form  of  hypocrisy ;  for  if  the  man  be  sincere  in  his 
neglect  of  externals,  as  when  Dawud  al-Ta’r  was  asked  why 
he  did  not  comb  his  beard,  he  replied  “  I  have  other  things  to 
think  of  ” — he  should  know  that  he  is  off  the  high  road ;  for 
this  was  not  the  procedure  of  the  Prophet  or  of  his  Companions. 
He  combed  his  hair,  looked  in  the  mirror,  used  ointment  and 
perfume,  though  more  occupied  with  the  next  world  than  any 
other  creature.  Abu  Bakr  and  ‘Umar  used  to  dye  their  hair 
with  henna  and  phyllirea ;  yet  they  were  the  most  scrupulous 
and  most  ascetic  of  the  Companions.  No  attention  should  be 
paid  to  one  who  claims  rank  which  surpasses  the  Sunnah  and 
the  practice  of  the  chief  men. 

(1)  Perhaps  Abu  ‘Abdallah  Muhammad  b.  Khafif,  died  371. 

(2)  Abu  Sulaiman  Dawud  b.  Nusair,  pupil  of  Abu  Hanifah.  See 
Kashf ,  p.  109. 
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There  are  ascetics  who  maintain  continual  silence  and  iso¬ 
late  themselves  from  the  society  of  their  families,  whom  they 
annoy  by  their  unamiability  and  excessive  moroseness,  forget¬ 
ting  the  saying  of  the  Prophet  “  You  have  a  duty  to  your 
family.”  The  Prophet  used  to  be  of  good  humour,  play  with 
children  and  talk  to  his  wives,  run  races  with  ‘A’ishah,  and  do 
other  amiable  things.  This  devotee  who  makes  his  wife  into  a 
widow  and  his  children  orphans  by  his  unamiability  and  iso¬ 
lation,  supposing  that  different  conduct  will  distract  him  from 
the  next  world,  is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  cheerfulness 
with  one’s  family  is  an  aid  to  the  next  world.  In  both  the 
Sahih  there  is  a  Tradition  that  the  Prophet  said  to  Jabir :  Why 
not  marry  a  virgin  so  that  you  could  play  together — Such  an 
ascetic  often  neglects  his  conjugal  duty,  and  so  violates  an 
ordinance  for  an  improper  act  of  supererogation. 

There  are  ascetics  who  are  pleased  with  their  conduct  and 
if  anyone  were  to  tell  them  they  were  the  pillars  of  the  earth, 
would  regard  it  as  the  truth.  Some  of  them  watch  for  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  miracles  in  their  honour,  and  such  an  one  fancies 
that  if  he  were  to  come  to  water  he  could  walk  upon  it.  If 
occasion  comes  for  him  to  pray  and  he  is  not  answered,  he 
feels  indignation,  as  though  he  were  a  hireling  demanding  pay¬ 
ment  for  his  work.  Had  he  been  favoured  with  intelligence 
he  would  have  known  that  he:  is  a  bondservant  who  earns  no 
thanks  for  his  labour.  Had  he  considered  how  he  had  been 
divinely  guided  to  his  work,  he  would  have  seen  cause  for  gra¬ 
titude  and  been  afraid  of  falling  short  therein.  His  fear  of 
such  shortcoming  might  well  have  kept  him  from  thinking 
about  his  work,  as  Rabi‘ah  said :  I  ask  God’s  forgiveness  for 
the  want  of  veracity  in  my  speech. — She  was  asked  whether  she 
had  performed  any  act  which  she  thought  would  be  accepted 
of  her.  She  said :  If  there  be  any,  it  is  my  fear  of  its  rejection. 

One  of  the  delusions  which  the  devil  practises  on  certain 
ascetics  whom  he  approaches  through  their  ignorance  is  their 
acting  according  to  their  own  imaginings  without  attending 
to  what  the  jurist  says.  Ibn  cAqil  said  :  Abu  Ishaq  al-Kharraz 
was  a  saintly  man,  and  the  first  person  who  taught  me  the  Book 
of  God.  It  was  his  practice  to  abstain  from  speech  in  the 
month  of  Ramadan,  only  uttering  phrases  from  the  Qur’an 
when  occasion  demanded  speech.  Thus  for  the  admission  of 
visitors  he  would  say  (v.  26)  Enter  unto  them  the  gate,  and  to 
his  son  at  the  evening  of  the  fast  (ii.  58)  of  its  greens  and  its 
cucumbers  as  an  order  to  buy  vegetables. 

I  said  to  him :  This  is  a  thing  which  you  believe  to  be  a  pious 
act,  whereas  it  is  a  sin. — This  grieved  him,  and  I  went  on  to 
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say ;  This  Glorious  Qur’an  was  revealed  for  the  explanation  of 
the  ordinances  of  the  Code,  and  should  not  be  used  for  mun¬ 
dane  purposes.  You  might  as  well  wrap  your  soap  in  leaves 
of  the  Sacred  Volume,  or  make  of  it  a  pillow  for  your  head. — 
He  cut  me  and  would  not  listen  to  the  argument. 

At  times  (I  observe)  an  ignorant  ascetic  hears  something 
from  the  laity  and  gives  a  legal  opinion  according  to  it.  I  was 
told  by  the  jurist  Abu  Hakim  Ibrahim  b.  Dinar  how  a  man  had 
asked  him  for  an  opinion  on  the  following  question  :  If  a  woman 
after  a  third  divorce  gives  birth  to  a  male  child,  can  she  law¬ 
fully  be  taken  back  by  her  husband  ?  1  answered  No,  he  said. 

There  was  present  with  me  al-Sharif  al-Dhhali,  a  man  renown¬ 
ed  for  his  asceticism,  and  highly  esteemed  by  the  populace. 
He  said  to  me :  On  the  contrary,  she  may  be  taken  back. — I 
said :  No-one  has  taken  that  view. — He  said :  I  assure  you  1 
have  given  this  opinion  from  here  to  Basrah. 

So  see  the  effect  which  ignorance  has  on  those  who  suffer 
from  it,  and  how  there  is  added  thereto  the  maintenance  of 
dignity  for  fear  lest  the  ascetic  be  regarded  as  an  ignorant  man. 
Men  of  old  time  used  to  disapprove  of  an  ascetic  giving  legal 
opinions  even  though  he  possessed  much  learning,  on  the 
ground  that  he  did  not  possess  all  the  qualifications  for  doing 
so.  What  then  would  they  say  if  they  were  to  see  the  devotees 
of  our  time  giving  wrong  opinions  out  of  their  imaginations? 
There  is  a  Tradition  going  back  to  Isma'il  b.  Shabbah  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  he  said  :  I  entered  the  presence  of  Ahmad  b. 
Hanbal,  when  Ahmad  b.  Harb1  had  arrived  from  Mcccah. 
Ahmad  asked  me:  Who  is  this  man  of  Khurasan  who  has 
arrived? — 1  piocecd  to  tell  him  about  the  man’s  asceticism 
and  integrity.  He  said:  A  man  who  professes  what  he  does 
ought  not  to  meddle  with  legal  opinions. 

Among  the  delusions  which  he  practises  on  ascetics  is  their 
contempt  for  and  vituperation  of  the  learned.  They  assert 
that  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  action ;  not  knowing  that 
knowledge  is  the  action  of  the  heart.  If  they  understood  the 
rank  of  the  learned  in  memorizing  the  Code,  and  that  it  is  the 
rank  of  prophets,  they  would  regard  themselves  as  dumb  brutes 
by  the  side  of  correct  speakers  and  blind  by  the  side  of  the  see¬ 
ing.  The  learned  are  the  guides  of  the  path,  with  the  rest  of 
mankind  behind  them,  and  one  of  them,  if  he  be  fit,  can  walk 
alone.  In  the  two  Sahih  there  is  a  Tradition  of  Sahl  b.  Sa‘d2 

( 1 )  He  was  of  Nisabur,  died  234.  The  story  is  told  in  Kitab 
Baghdad ,  iv,  119. 

(2)  Died  about  90:  The  last  of  the  “companions”  who  died  in 
Medinah. 
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that  the  Prophet  said :  By  Allah  that  He  should  guide  any  man 
by  you  is  better  for  you  than  ruddy  camels. 

Among  the  faults  which  they  tind  with  the  learned  is  that 
the  latter  allow  themselves  certain  liberty  in  things  permitted, 
to  gain  strength  therewith  for  the  prosecution  ol  study ;  and 
similarly  they  find  fault  with  one  who  amasses  wealth.  Had 
they  understood  the  meaning  of  the  word  “  permitted  ”  they 
would  have  known  that  no  blame  attaches  to  the  person  who 
practises  it.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  is  that  those  who  do 
not  are  better  than  those  who  do.  Would  it  be  proper  for  one 
who  prays  the  whole  night  to  find  fault  with  one  who  performs 
the  obligatory  prayer  and  then  goes  to  sleep  ?  There  is  a  Tra¬ 
dition  going  back  to  Muhammad  b.  Ja'far  al-Khauluni1  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  he  said :  The  following  was  told  me  by  Abu 
'Abdallah  al-Khawwas  who  was  a  companion  of  Hatim  al- 
Asamm  r  We  entered  Rayy  with  Hatim  al-Balkhi  who  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  three  hundred  and  twenty  followers  and  was  on 
his  way  to  the  pilgrimage.  They  all  wore  wool,  with  tunics  of 
the  same  material,  not  one  of  them  bringing  wallet  or  food. 
We  stopped  at  the  house  of  a  devout  trader,  who  entertained 
us.  The  next  morning  he  said  to  Hatim:  Abu  'Abel  al-Rah- 
man,  do  you  need  anything?  For  I  wish  to  visit  one  of  our 
jurists  who  is  ill. — Hatim  said:  If  there  is  a  sick  jurist  among 
you,  visiting  such  a  person  is  highly  meritorious,  and  indeed  to 
gaze  upon  a  jurist  is  a  pious  act.  I  will  come  with  you.  —Now 
the  sick  man  was  Muhammad  b.  Muqatil,  qadi  of  Rayy.  The 
trader  bade  him  come  with  him.  They  came  to  the  door  of 
the  sick  man’s  house,  and  there  was  a  door-keeper.  Hatim 
kept  thinking  and  saying:  O  Lord,  is  the  house  of  a  learned 
man  of  this  style! — Permission  was  then  given  them  to  enter, 
and  they  found  it  to  be  a  spacious  mansion  with  fine  furniture, 
hangings,  carpets  and  curtains.  Hatim  kept  thinking  and 
staring  till  they  entered  the  room  wherein  Muhammad 
b.  Muqatil  was,  and  there  they  found  him  lying  on  a 
soft,  handsome  couch,  with  a  flyflap  at  his  head,  and 
men  standing.  The  trader  from  Rayy  sat  down,  but 
Hatim  remained  standing;  Muhammad  b.  Muqatil  with 
a  gesture  bade  him  take  a  seat. — Hatim  said:  I  will  not  sit 
down. — I  bn  Muqatil  asked  him  whether  he  wanted  anything. 
He  said  Yes. — What  is  it?  asked  I  bn  Muqatil.  He  said:  I 
wish  to  ask  you  a  question. — Ask  me,  he  said. — Hatim  said : 

(1)  In  the  Kitab  Baghdad  al-Hasan  b.  Muhammad  (viii.  242). 

(2)  Notice  of  him  in  Kashf  al-Mahjub ,  p.  115.  He  was  from 
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Rise  and  sit  up  that  I  may  ask  you  about  it. — Hatim  ordered 
his  servants  to  prop  him  up.  Then  Hatim  said:  Whence  did 
you  procure  this  knowledge  of  yours  ?  He  replied :  By  instruc¬ 
tion  from  trustworthy  persons  who  had  it  from  others  who  were 
trustworthy  who  had  it  from  the  founders  of  the  Science. — 
From  whom,  asked  Hatim,  did  they  obtain  it? — From  the 
epigoni,*  he  answered. — And  from  whom  did  the  epigoni  ob¬ 
tain  it? — From  the  Companions  of  the  Prophet,  he  replied. — 
And  whence  did  the  Prophet  procure  it  ?  he  asked. — From 
Gabriel,  who  had  it  from  God  Almighty,  he  replied. — Then 
Hatim  said :  In  the  matter  conveyed  by  Gabriel  from  God 
Almighty  to  the  Prophet,  by  the  Prophet  to  his  Companions, 
by  his  Companions  to  the  epigoni,  by  the  epigoni  to  the 
founders,  by  the  founders  to  trustworthy  persons,  and  by  those 
trustworthy  persons  to  you,  have  you  heard  that  the  finer  a 
man’s  house,  the  softer  his  bedding,  and  the  more  copious  his 
decoration  in  this  world,  the  higher  will  be  his  rank  with  God  ? 
— He  said:  No. — Then  what,  he  asked,  have  you  heard? — He 
said :  I  have  heard  that  the  man  who  is  averse  to  mundane 
things,  has  his  affections  fixed  on  the  next  world,  loves  the  poor, 
and  makes  preparation  for  the  future  life,  is  of  higher  rank 
with,  and  nearer  to,  God. — Hatim  said :  And  whom  have  you 
taken  for  your  model  ?  The  Prophet,  his  Companions,  the  epi¬ 
goni  who  followed,  the  saints  who  trod  in  their  footsteps  ?— or 
Pharaoh  and  Nimrod?  They  were  the  first  to  build  with 
gypsum  and  brick.  O  ye  that  are  learned  in  mischief !  The 
ignorant  man  who  is  passionately  attached  to  the  world  will 
say :  This  man  of  learning  lives  in  this  style ;  shall  I  not  do  the 
like? 

Hatim  departed  from  his  presence ;  Muhammad  b. 
Muqatil’s  illness  became  worse.  The  people  of  Rayy  heard 
what  had  passed  between  Hatim  and  Ibn  Muqatil,  and  told 
Hatim  that  Muhammad  b.  ‘Ubaid  al-Tanafisi  in  Qazwin  was 
yet  more  luxurious  than  Ibn  Muqatil.  So  Hatim  went  to  him, 
entered  his  house,  and  found  a  number  of  people  with  him  to 
whom  he  was  discoursing.  Hatim  said  to  him:  God  have 
mercy  on  you,  I  am  a  foreigner  who  has  come  to  learn  from 
you  the  elements  of  my  religion,  and  the  preliminaries  of 
prayer:  how  should  I  wash  for  prayer? — Muhammad  b. 
‘Ubaid  said :  Most  certainly ;  slave,  bring  a  vessel  with  water. 
— One  was  brought,  Muhammad  b.  ‘Ubaid  squatted  down, 
washed  himself  three  times,  and  said:  This  is  the  way  you 
should  wash. — Hatim  said:  Please  wait  till  I  wash  in  your 
presence,  in  order  to  enforce  my  point. — So  al-Tanafisi  rose, 

*  Generation  which  came  after  the  companions. 
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and  Hatim  squatted  down  in  his  place  and  began  to  wash. 
He  washed  his  face  three  times,  but  when  he  got  to  his  arm 
he  washed  that  four  times.  Al-Tanafisi  said:  You  have  been 
too  lavish. — Hatim  asked  wherein?  He  said:  Washing  your 
arm  four  times. — Hatim  said :  Good  heavens !  I  have  been  too 
lavish  with  a  handful  of  water,  and  have  you  not  been  too 
lavish  in  all  this  that  I  see? — Al-Tanafisi  understood  that 
Hatim’s  intention  was  to  rebuke  him,  entered  his  house,  and 
did  not  appear  in  public  for  forty  days. 

Hatim  departed  for  the  Hijaz.  When  he  got  to  Medinah 
he  wanted  to  dispute  with  the  savants  of  that  city.  Entering 
it,  he  said:  Ye  people,  what  city  is  this? — They  said:  The 
City  of  God’s  Prophet. — Where,  he  asked,  is  the  palace  of 
God’s  Prophet  that  I  may  go  and  offer  there  a  prayer  of  a 
couple  of  inclinations? — They  said:  The  Prophet  of  God  had 
no  palace,  he  had  only  a  low  hut. — Where  then,  he  proceeded 
to  ask,  are  the  palaces  of  his  family,  his  Companions,  and  his 
wives?— They  said :  They  had  no  palaces,  but  only  low  huts. — 
Then,  said  he,  this  is  Pharaoh’s  city! — They  reviled  him  (says 
the  narrator)  and  brought  him  to  the  governor,  saying:  This 
foreigner  calls  this  Pharaoh’s  city.— The  governor  asked  him 
why  he  had  said  that. — He  replied :  Prince,  do  not  be  hasty 
with  me.  I  am  a  stranger,  and  entering  this  city  asked  what 
city  it  was.  They  said :  The  city  of  God’s  Prophet.  I  then 
asked  for  the  palace  of  God’s  Prophet  and  the  palaces  of  his 
Companions.  They  told  me  that  they  had  had  only  low  huts. 
Now  I  have  heard  God  Almighty  say :  (xxxiii.  21 )  Ye  have  had 
in  God's  Prophet  a  good  model ;  now  whom  have  you  taken 
for  your  model?  God’s  Prophet,  or  Pharaoh? 

Here  I  would  observe :  Woe  to  the  learned  from  the  ignor¬ 
ant  ascetic  who  is  satisfied  with  his  knowledge  and  thinks  obli¬ 
gatory  that  which  is  supererogatory.  For  that  which  he 
disapproves  is  permitted,  and  that  which  is  permitted  has  the 
assent  of  the  Code ;  the  Code  would  not  assent  to  an  act  and 
then  remonstrate  on  its  account.  Such  ignorance  is  disgrace¬ 
ful.  Had  Hatim  said  to  them :  Might  you  not  have  moderated 
your  style  of  living  so  as  to  give  an  example  to  others,  it  would 
have  been  more  fitting.  What  too  would  the  man  have  said 
had  he  heard  that  eAbd  al-Rahman  b.  ‘Auf,  al-Zubair  b.  al- 
‘Awwam,  ‘Abdallah  b.  Mascud,  and  many  more  of  the 
Companions  left  huge  fortunes?  Tamim  al-Dari  gave  a  thou¬ 
sand  dirhams  for  a  cloak  in  which  he  used  to  keep  vigil. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  ascetic  to  learn  of  the  learned,  and  if 
he  has  not  learned,  he  had  better  keep  silence.  There  is  a 
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Tradition  traced  to  Malik  b.  Dinar  according  to  which  he  said : 
Satan  plays  with  the  Readers  as  boys  with  nuts.  The  same 
Tradition  is  traced  to  Habib  al-Farisi. 

“  Readers,”  I  would  observe,  here  mean  ascetics  ;  it  is  an  old 
and  well-known  name  for  them.  God  is  the  Guide  to  what 
is  correct,  and  to  Him  is  recourse  and  return. 

Section  X. — Account  of  the  way  wherein  he  deludes  the 
Sufis  among  the  ascetics 

The  Sufis  belong  to  the  ascetic  group,  and  we  devote  a 
fresh  section  to  them,  although  we  have  described  the  manner 
wherein  the  devil  confuses  the  ascetics,  because  the  Sufis  are 
distinguished  from  other  ascetics  by  certain  qualities  and  states 
and  bear  certain  badges.  Sufism  is  a  system  which  commences 
with  general  asceticism,  whose  adherents  afterwards  permitted 
themselves  music  and  dancing.  They  have  won  the  favour  of 
seekers  of  the  next  world  from  among  the  multitude  by  reason 
of  the  asceticism  which  they  exhibit ;  and  by  seekers  after  this 
world  owing  to  the  comfort  and  amusement  which  they  find 
these  persons  enjoy.  It  is  necessary  to  dispel  the  delusions 
which  the  devil  introduces  into  their  system,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  revealing  the  system  with  its  branches,  and  explain¬ 
ing  its  methods. 

In  the  time  of  the  Prophet  men  took  their  appellations 
from  Belief  and  Islam,  calling  themselves  Believer  and  Muslim. 
Then  there  came  into  use  the  names  Ascetic  and  Devotee  ;  then 
there  arose  persons  who  attached  themselves  to  asceticism  and 
devotion,  separated  themselves  from  the  world  and  gave  them¬ 
selves  up  to  devoutness,  adopting  therein  a  system  of  their  own 
and  conforming  themselves  to  a  certain  character.  They  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  first  person  to  isolate  himself  for  the  worship 
of  God  in  His  holy  house  was  a  man  called  Sufah,  whose  name 
was  al-Ghauth  b.  Murr;  so  they  named  themselves  Sufis  after 
him,  as  they  resembled  him  in  separating  themselves  to  serve 
God. 

I  was  told  by  Muhammad  b.  Nasir  after  Abu  Ishaq  Ibra¬ 
him  b.  Sa‘id  al-Habbal  that  the  following  had  been  said  by 
Abu  Muhammad  4Abu  al-Ghani  b.  Sa‘id  the  Hafiz:1  I  asked, 
he  said,  Walid2  b.  al-Qasim  from  what  did  the  Sufis  take  their 
name? — He  replied :  There  were  certain  people  in  the  days  of 
paganism  called  Sufah,  who  separated  themselves  for  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  God  and  inhabited  the  Ka‘bah  ;  those  who  imitate  them 

(1)  Died  229. 

(2)  Died  183. 
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are  the  Sufis.  ‘Abd  al-Ghani  added :  the  people  known  as 
Sufah  were  the  children  ol  al-Ghauth  b.  Murr,  brother’s  son 
to  Tamim  b.  Murr.  According  to  a  Tradition  going  back  to 
al-Zubair  b.  Bakkar1  he  said :  The  conducting  of  the  pilgrims 
from  ‘Arafah  was  committed  to  al-Ghauth  b.  Murr  b.  Ta- 
bikhah  and  continued  among  his  descendants  who  were  called 
Sufah.  When  the  time  arrived  for  such  conducting  the  Arabs 
said,  Conduct,  Sufah! — Al-Zubair  added:  Abu  ‘Ubaidah  as¬ 
serted  that  the  name  Sufah  or  Sufan  was  given  to  anyone 
who  was  in  charge  of  any  business  connected  with  the  House, 
not  being  one  of  its  chief  officials,  or  who  looked  after  any 
part  of  the  ceremonial.  Zubair  also  said  :  I  was  told  by  Abu’l- 
Hasan  al-Athram  after  Hisham  b.  Muhammad  b.  al-Sa’ib  ah 
Kalbi  that  according  to  this  last  al-Ghauth  b.  Murr  was  called 
Sufah  because  his  mother,  finding  that  all  her  children  died, 
vowed  that  if  he  lived  she  would  attach  a  piece  of  wool  to  his 
head  and  make  him  bound  to  the  Kacbah.  She  carried  this 
out,  and  in  consequence  he  and  his  descendants  were  called 
Sufah.  Al-Zubair  further  states  that  he  was  told  by  Ibrahim 
b.  al-Mundhiri2 3 4  after  ‘Abd  al-£Aziz  b.  Imran*  that  this  last 
had  been  told  by  ‘Aqqal  b.  Shabbah1  that  the  mother  of 
Tamim  b.  Murr  having  given  birth  to  a  number  of  girls  pro¬ 
mised  Allah  that  if  she  bore  a  boy  she  would  make  him  a  slave 
of  the  House.  She  gave  birth  to  al-Ghauth  b.  Murr.  and  when 
she  attached  him  to  the  House  he  felt  the  heat.  Passing  by 
him  when  he  had  fallen  down  and  was  in  a  state  of  collapse 
she  said :  This  boy  of  mine  is  no  better  than  a  piece  of  wool, 
whence  he  was  called  Sufah.  Sufah  had  charge  of  conduct¬ 
ing  the  pilgrims  from  ‘Arafah  to  Mina  and  from  Mina  to 
Meccah.  This  right  continued  with  the  descendants  of  Sufah 
till  it  was  taken  by  TJdwan,  who  also  held  it  till  it  was  taken  by 
Quraish. 

Some  people,  I  would  observe,  take  the  views  that  Sufism 
is  traceable  to  the  “  people  of  the  Suffah  ”  (the  bench  in  the 
Prophet’s  Mosque).  Their  reason  for  this  opinion  was  that 
they  found  the  people  of  the  Suffah  agree  with  our  description 
of  Sufah  in  devotion  to  God  and  the  practice  of  poverty;  for 
these  were  poor  people  who  came  to  the  Prophet,  having 
neither  families  nor  possessions,  and  a  bench  was  built  for  them 
in  the  Prophet’s  mosque,  whence  they  were  called  People  of  the 

( 1 )  Died  256. 

(2)  Died  236. 

(3)  Died  *97- 

(4)  Contemporary  of  al-Mahdi  (158-169). 
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Bench.  There  is  a  Tradition  traced  to  al-Hasan  as  having 
said :  A  bench  was  built  for  the  weak  Muslims,  and  the  other 
Muslims  used  to  bring  them  any  charity  they  could.  The 
Prophet  would  come  to  them  and  say,  Peace  be  upon  you,  ye 
people  of  the  Bench ;  to  which  they  would  reply,  And  on  thee, 
O  Prophet  of  God! — He  would  ask  them  how  they  were  and 
they  would  reply,  Well,  O  Prophet  of  God. 

There  is  a  Tradition  traced  to  Nu‘aim  b.  al-Mujammir  after 
his  father  after  Abu  Dharr,  according  to  which  the  last  of  these 
said :  I  was  one  of  the  people  of  the  Bench,  and  when  evening 
came,  we  used  to  present  ourselves  at  the  Prophet’s  door,  who 
would  order  each  of  us  to  go  off  with  some  man,  until  only  ten 
or  fewer  of  the  people  of  the  Bench  remained ;  the  Prophet 
would  sacrifice  his  own  supper  to  us,  and  when  we  had  supped 
would  bid  us  go  and  sleep  in  the  mosque. 

These  people,  I  would  observe,  only  sat  in  the  mosque  of 
necessity  and  only  fed  on  charity  out  of  necessity.  When  God 
bestowed  victory  on  the  Muslims  they  could  dispense  with  this 
state  and  went  away.  Moreover  the  derivation  of  Sufi  from 
Suffah  is  erroneous,  since  the  form  would  have  been  Suffi. 
There  is  an  opinion  that  the  name  is  derived  from  Sufanah, 
which  is  a  soft  and  stumpy  vegetable ;  the  people  according  to 
this  were  called  from  it  because  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
herbs  of  the  field.  This  also  is  erroneous,  because  the  form 
should  have  been  Sufani.  Others  derive  it  from  the  sufah  of 
the  nape  of  the  neck,  i.c.,  certain  hairs  which  grow  on  the  back 
of  it ;  the  idea  being  that  the  Sufi  turns  away  from  creatures 
and  swerves  towards  God.  Others  derive  it  from  the  word 
for  wool,  which  is  admissible ;  only  the  first  derivation  is  the 
correct  one. 

The  name  came  into  use  before  the  year  200,  and  when  the 
first  of  these  people  proclaimed  it,  they  talked  about  it,  expres¬ 
sing  its  import  in  various  ways ;  whereof  the  gist  is  that  accord¬ 
ing  to  them  Sufism  means  disciplining  of  the  soul,  and  resist¬ 
ance  to  nature  by  restraining  it  from  vices  and  impelling  it  to 
virtues  such  as  asceticism,  gentleness,  patience,  sincerity,  vera¬ 
city,  etc.,  such  as  earn  praise  in  this  world  and  reward  in  the 
next.  There  is  a  Tradition  going  back  to  al-Tusi  according  to 
which  he  said:  I  heard  Abu  Bakr  b.  al-Muthaqif  say:  I  ask 
Junaid  b.  Muhammad  about  Sufism,  and  he  replied :  It  is 
departure  from  all  evil  qualities  and  entrance  into  all  noble 
qualities. — There  is  a  Tradition  going  back  to  ‘Abd  al-Wahid 
b.  Bakr  according  to  which  he  said :  I  heard  Muhammad  b. 
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Khafi.  say :  Ruwaim2  said :  All  mankind  are  seated  on 
semblances,  save  this  sect  which  is  seated  on  realities.  All 
mankind  demand  of  themselves  the  externals  of  the  Code, 
whereas  these  people  demand  of  themselves  the  reality  of  chast¬ 
ity,  and  constancy  in  veracity. 

I  would  observe  that  the  first  Sufis  carried  this  out ;  the 
devil  however  deluded  them  in  certain  ways,  and  yet  further 
deluded  their  successors.  As  a  century  elapsed  his  hopes  for 
the  next  century  increased,  and  he  deluded  them  still  further, 
and  obtained  complete  control  over  the  later  generations. 

He  started  deluding  them  by  diverting  them  from  knowl¬ 
edge,  making  them  suppose  that  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  is 
action.  When  he  had  extinguished  the  lamp  of  knowledge 
which  they  had,  they  floundered  in  darkness.  He  persuaded 
some  that  the  purpose  of  their  system  was  complete  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  world;  hence  they  discarded  what  was  good  for 
their  bodies;  compared  wealth  to  scorpions,  forgetting  that  it 
was  ordained  for  useful  purposes ;  imposed  all  sorts  of  penances 
on  themselves,  so  that  some  of  them  would  never  lie  down. 
The  aims  of  these  people  were  indeed  good,  only  they  were  off 
the  right  path.  Some  of  them  through  want  of  knowledge 
used  to  act  according  to  fabricated  Traditions  of  which  they 
got  hold,  not  knowing  them  to  be  fabrications. 

Then  came  persons  who  discoursed  to  them  about  hunger, 
poverty,  suggestions  and  insinuations,  and  composed  works  on 
the  subject  like  al-Harith  al-Muhasibi.  Others  arose  who 
systematized  Sufism,  and  gave  it  certain  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristics,  such  as  the  patched  garment,  music,  erotic  senti¬ 
ment,  dancing,  clapping  of  the  hands:  they  further  disting¬ 
uished  themselves  by  excessive  purity  and  cleanliness.  Then 
the  process  continued,  and  their  shaikhs  made  continual 
inventions,  and  discoursed  of  their  imaginations.  So  the  gulf 
between  them  and  the  learned  widened,  nay,  they  came  to 
regard  their  own  system  as  the  most  complete  knowledge, 
which  they  called  “  the  inner  knowledge,”  whereas  they  made 
knowledge  of  the  code  “  the  outer  knowledge.”  Some  of  them 
were  led  by  hunger  into  false  fancies,  professing  to  be  enamour¬ 
ed  with  God  and  to  rave  about  Him :  imagining  Him  to  be  an 
individual  of  beautiful  form,  about  whom  they  raved.  These 
were  something  between  unbelievers  and  innovators ;  and  then 
the  paths  of  some  branched  out,  and  their  beliefs  were  corrupt¬ 
ed.  Some  of  them  adopted  the  doctrine  of  incarnation,  others 

(1)  An  account  of  him  in  Kashj  al-Mahjub,  p.  61. 

(a)  Ibid.,  p.  135. 
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of  union;  and  the  devil  continued  to  encompass  them  with 
various  heresies  so  that  they  even  made  for  themselves  laws. 
There  arose  Abu  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  al-Sulami1  who  composed 
for  them  a  Book  of  Sunan,  and  collected  for  them  The  Realities 
of  Interpretation ,  in  which  he  mentioned  extraordinary  ways 
that  they  have  of  interpreting  the  Qur’an  according  to  their 
fancies  without  finding  support  for  them  in  any  scientific 
principles,  but  merely  accommodating  it  to  their  doctrines. 
Strange  indeed  that  they  should  be  so  scrupulous  in  the  matter 
of  food  and  take  such  liberties  with  the  Qur’an !  The  follow¬ 
ing  was  told  us  by  Abu  Mansur  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  al-Qazzaz 
after  Abu  Bakr  al-Khatib.  The  last  said2  he  had  been  told  by 
Muhammad  b.  Yusuf  al-Qattan  al-Naisaburi  that  Abu  ‘Abd 
al-Rahman  al-Sulami  was  untrustworthy,  only  having  heard 
a  little  from  al-Asamm ;  yet,  when  al-Hakam  Abu  ‘Abdallah 
b.  al-Bay‘  died,  he  taught  on  the  authority  of  al-Asamm  the 
history  of  Yahya  b.  Mu‘in  and  many  things  besides.  He  was 
also  in  the  habit  of  fabricating  Traditions  for  the  Sufis. 

Further  Abu  Nasr  al-Sarraj  composed  a  book  to  which  he 
gave  the  title  Flashes  of  Sufism :i  wherein  he  set  forth  wrong 
beliefs  and  vicious  utterances,  of  which  we  shall  presently  pro¬ 
duce  some  specimens,  if  God  will.  Abu  Talib  al-Makki  com¬ 
posed  for  them  The  Provision  of  the  Hearts 4  wherein  he  set 
forth  false  Traditions,  continuous  fastings  for  days  and  nights 
supported  by  no  authority,  with  other  fictions  and  erroneous 
doctrines.  He  frequently  employs  the  phrase  One  of  those 
favoured  with  revelations  says ,  which  is  meaningless,  and  re¬ 
counts  on  the  authority  of  Sufis  that  God  appears  in  this  world 
to  His  saints. 

I  was  told  by  Abu  Mansur  al-Qazzaz  after  Abu  Bakr  al- 
Khatib5  that  Abu  Tahir  Muhammad  b.  ‘Ali  al-‘AllaftJ  said: 
Abu  Talib  al-Makki  came  to  Basrah  after  the  death  of  ‘Abu’l- 
Hasan7  b.  Salim  and  professed  to  be  one  of  his  followers. 
Then  he  went  to  Baghdad,  where  people  gathered  to  the  room 
in  which  he  preached,  and  his  speech  was  confused ;  he  was 
remembered  to  have  said  There  is  naught  more  injurious  to  the 

(1)  Died  412.  SanCani  has  an  account  of  him  ( Ansab ,  p.  20,  21). 

(2)  The  passage  is  in  the  Kitab  Baghdad ,  ii,  248.  Al-Sulami’s 
name  was  Muhammad  b.  al-Husain. 

(3)  Edited  by  R.  A.  Nicholson. 

(4)  Printed  Cairo,  1310,  etc. 

(5)  See  Kitab  Baghdad ,  iii,  89. 

(6)  Died  442:  ibid.}  iii.  104. 

(7)  His  name  was  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad.  See  the  Luma'. 
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creature  than  the  Creator .  He  was  charged  with  heresy  and 
shunned  and  spoke  no  more  in  public  after  that.  Al-Khatib 
added :  Abu  Talib  al-Makki  composed  a  book  which  he  called 
The  Provision  of  the  Hearts,  in  the  language  of  the  Sufis, 
wherein  he  sets  forth  many  things  which  are  to  be  disapproved, 
and  abominable  concerning  the  attributes. 

Then  (I  would  observe)  came  Abu  Nu'aim  al-Isfahani, 
who  composed  for  them  a  book  called  The  Ornament /  in 
which  he  sets  forth  very  disgraceful  things  within  the  bounds 
of  Sufism,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  mention  among  Sufis  Abu 
Bakr,  ‘Umar,  ‘Uthman,  ‘Ali,  and  the  chief  Companions,  about 
whom  he  records  marvellous  things.  Among  them  too  he 
mentions  Suraih  the  qadi,  al-Hasan  al-Basri,  Sufyan  al-Thauri, 
and  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal.  Likewise  al-Sulamr  in  his  Classes  of 
Sufis  mentions  al-Fudail,  Ibrahim  b.  Adham,  and  Ma‘ruf  al- 
Karkhi,  whom  he  makes  out  to  have  been  Sufis  by  pointing  out 
that  they  were  ascetics. 

Sufism  is  a  well-known  system,  which  goes  beyond  asceti¬ 
cism;  the  difference  between  the  two  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  no-one  has  ever  found  fault  with  asceticism,  whereas  Su¬ 
fism,  has  been  censured  as  will  presently  be  recorded.  A 
treatise  called  The  Epistle  was  composed  for  them  by  ‘Abd  al- 
Karim  b.  Hawazin  al-Qushairi,;t  wherein  he  gives  marvellous 
accounts  of  extinction ,  persistence,  contraction,  expansion, 
time,  state,  emotion,  existence,  combination,  separation,  sob¬ 
riety,  intoxication ,  taste,  drink,  erasure,  confirmation,  revela¬ 
tion,  conversation,  unveiling,  perceptions,  arisings,  flashings, 
fashioning,  empowering,  the  code,  the  reality,  etc.,  all  baseless 
illusions,  with  yet  more  marvellous  comments.  Then  there 
arose  Muhammad  b.  Tahir  al-Maqdisi,1 2 3 4 5  who  composed  for 
them  The  Quintessence  of  Sufism,  wherein  he  recounted  things 
which  a  man  of  sense  would  be  ashamed  to  mention.  We 
shall  give  such  specimens  as  it  will  be  suitable  to  mention  in 
their  places,  if  God  will. 

Our  shaikh  Abu’l-Fadl  b.  Nasir  the  Hafiz  used  to  say:  Ibn 
Tahir  held  the  doctrine  of  Licence,  and  wrote  a  book  dealing 
with  the  lawfulness  of  gazing  on  beardless  lads,  into  which  he 
introduced  a  story  of  Yahya  b.  Mucin,r*  who  said:  I  saw  a 

(1)  Printed  Cairo,  1351.  The  author  died  430. 

(2)  Abu  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  Muhammad  b.  al-Husain,  died  412. 

(3)  Often  printed. 

(4)  Died  507.  A  long  account  of  him  in  Tabaqat  al-Huffaz,  xv,  21. 

(5)  Famous  Traditionalist,  died  233. 
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pretty  girl  in  Egypt,  God  be  gracious  to  her! — People  said  to 
him:  What,  do  you  invoke  a  blessing  on  her! — He  said:  God 
be  gracious  to  her  and  every  one  who  is  beautiful — Our  shaikh 
Ibn  Nasir  added:  Ibn  Tahir  is  not  a  person  to  be  employed 
as  evidence. — Then  arose  Abu  Hamid  al-Ghazzali,  who  com¬ 
posed  for  them  the  work  Revival *  according  to  their  system 
which  he  filled  with  fictitious  Traditions,  not  knowing  them 
to  be  fictions ;  he  also  discoursed  on  Unveiling,  and  transgress¬ 
ed  the  rules  of  jurisprudence.  He  asserts  that  what  is  meant 
by  the  stars,  sun,  and  moon,  which  were  seen  by  Abraham 
(vi.  76-78)  were  lights  which  veiled  God  Almighty,  and  not 
the  objects  known.  This  is  a  comment  in  the  style  of  the 
Esoterists.  In  his  wrork  called  Clear  Account  of  States  he 
asserts  that  the  Sufis  in  their  waking  hours  witness  the  angels 
and  the  souls  of  the  prophets,  hear  their  voices,  and  acquire 
information  from  them ;  then  their  “  state  ”  ascends  from 
witnessing  forms  to  stages  too  grand  for  language. 

I  would  observe  that  the  cause  which  led  these  people  to 
compose  these  things  was  their  ignorance  of  the  laws,  of  Islam, 
and  of  Tradition,  and  the  attraction  which  they  felt  for  parts 
of  the  system  which  they  approved ;  their  approval  being  due  to 
their  conviction  of  the  merit  asceticism,  and  to  their  regard¬ 
ing  no  condition  as  in  form  than  that  of  these  people,  and 
no  language  as  more  affecting  than  theirs.  Then  the 
biographies  of  the  men  of  old  display  a  sort  of  roughness. 
Further  these  people  enjoy  popular  favour  to  a  high  degree 
because  their  system  is  outwardly  one  of  cleanness  and  devo¬ 
tion,  and  involves  quiet  and  music,  which  people  naturally 
favour.  Besides,  the  original  Sufis  used  to  keep  away  from 
kings  and  princes,  which  made  people  friendly. 

Now  the  bulk  of  the  works  composed  for  them  are  based 
on  no  authority,  being  merely  fancies  which  one  has  learned 
from  another,  and  which  they  have  compiled  and  called  eso¬ 
teric  science.  There  is  a  Tradition  going  back  to  Abu  Ya‘qub 
Ishaq  b.  Hayyah  according  to  which  he  said :  I  heard  Ahmad 
b.  Hanbal  say  on  the  subject  of  “  suggestions  ”  and  “  occur¬ 
rences  ”  that  neither  the  Companions  nor  the  Epigoni  talked 
of  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  book  we  have  recorded  a  similar 
Tradition  traced  to  Dhu’l-Nun,  and  one  traced  to  Ahmad  b. 
Hanbal  to  the  effect  that,  having  heard  the  language  of  al- 
Harith  al-Muhasibi  he  told  one  of  his  followers  that  he  thought 


*  Its  content  is  being  reproduced  in  Spanish  by  M.  A.  Palacios. 
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he  had  better  not  associate  with  them.  There  is  a  Tradition 
going  back  to  Sa‘id  b.  ‘Amr  al-BardaT  according  to  which  he 
said :  I  was  in  the  presence  of  Abu  Zur‘ah~  when  he  was  asked 
about  al-Harith  al-Muhasibi  and  his  books,  and  he  warned 
the  questioner  against  them.  These  books,  he  said,  are  inno¬ 
vations  and  misleading;  go  to  the  Tradition,  wherein  you  will 
find  what  will  enable  you  to  dispense  with  these  books.— He 
was  told  that  these  books  contained  warning.  He  said :  Whoso 
does  not  find  warning  in  the  Book  of  God  will  not  find  it  in 
these  books.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  Malik  b.  Anas,  Sufyan 
al-Thauri,  al-Auza‘i,  and  the  early  authorities  composed  such 
works  on  Occurrences  and  Suggestions,  etc.  ?  These  are  people 
who  oppose  the  men  of  knowledge,  citing  to  us  at  one  time  al- 
Harith  al-Muhasibi,  at  another  ‘Abd  al-Rahim  al-Dabili,*  at 
another  Hatim  al-Asamm,  at  another  Shaqiq.4 — He  went  on 
to  say :  How  ready  people  are  to  innovate ! 

We  have  been  told  by  Muhammad  b.  ‘Abd  al-Baqi  after 
Abu  Muhammad  Rizq  Allah  b.  ‘Abd  al-Wahhab  al-Tamimi 
after  eAbd  al-Rahim  al-Sulami  a  Tradition  according  to  which 
the  last  of  these  said :  The  first  person  who  discoursed  in  our 
town  on  the  order  of  States  and  the  Stages  of  sainthood  was 
Dhu’l-Nun  al-Misri. — His  statement  was  disapproved  by  ‘Abd¬ 
allah  b.  ‘Abd  al-Hakam  who  was  a  leading  man  in  Egypt5 
and  a  follower  of  Malik’s  system.  Accordingly  al-Sulami  was 
shunned  by  the  savants  of  Egypt  when  it  had  got  abroad  that 
he  had  invented  a  science  about  which  the  men  of  old  had 
not  spoken.  They  went  so  far  as  to  charge  him  with  atheism. 
— Al-Sulami  says  that  Abu  Sulaiman  al-Darani({  was  expelled 
from  Damascus,  it  being  said  that  he  asserted  that  he  saw  the 
angels,  and  that  they  talked  to  him.  Some  persons  attested 
that  Ahmad  b.  Abi’l-Hawari7  regarded  the  saints  as  superior 
to  the  prophets,  and  had  to  flee  from  Damascus  to  Meccah. 
The  people  of  Bistam  so  strongly  disapproved  of  the  sayings 
of  Abu  Yazid  al-Bistami,s  who  was  reported  to  al-Husain  b. 

(1)  Died  290.  Account  of  him  in  Tabaqat  al-Huffaz,  x.  88. 

(2)  His  name  was  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  b.  ‘Amr,  died  281. 

(3)  Mentioned  by  Sam‘ani. 

(4)  An  account  of  him  in  Kashf  al-Mahjub ,  p.  111. 

(5)  See  Guest’s  Al-Kindi. 

(6)  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  b.  ‘Atiyyah.  Account  of  him  in  Kashf  al - 
Mahjub ,  p.  1 1 2. 

(7)  Account  of  him,  ibid.,  p.  1 18. 

(8)  His  name  was  Taipur  b.  ‘Isa,  died  about  264.  See  ibid.,  106- 
108. 
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‘Isa1 2 3 4 5 6  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  had  had  an  Ascent 
just  as  the  Prophet  had  had  an  Ascent,  that  they  expelled  him 
from  Bistam.  He  remained  in  Meccah  for  two  years,  then 
returned  to  Jurjan,  where  he  remained  till  the  death  of  al- 
Husain  b.  ‘Isa,  when  he  returned  to  Bistam.  Al-Sulami  says: 
A  certain  man  reported  that  Sahl  b.  ‘Abdallah  al-Tustarr 
declared  that  the  angels,  the  Jinn,  and  the  demons  visited  him 
and  that  he  discoursed  to  them.  This  was  disapproved  by  the 
populace,  who  went  so  far  as  to  attribute  evil  acts  to  him,  so 
that  he  fled  to  Basrah,  where  he  died.  He  also  states  that  al- 
Harith  al-Muhasibi  talked  about  some  theological  matters, 
including  the  Attributes,  and  was  shunned  by  Ahmad  b. 
Hanbal,  in  consequence  of  which  he  went  into  hiding  till  he 
died. 

Abu  Bakr  al-KhallaF  also  states  in  his  work  The  Sunnah 
that  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal  bade  people  beware  of  al-Harith  to 
the  utmost  of  their  ability.  Al-Harith,  he  asserted,  is  the  root 
of  trouble; — with  reference  to  the  results  of  their  learning  the 
theology  of  Jahm. 1  One  person  and  another  associated  with 
al-Harith  and  he  perverted  them  to  the  opinion  of  Jahm.  He 
has  always  been  the  resort  of  the  metaphysicians.  Harith  is 
like  a  lion  on  the  watch ;  look  out  for  the  day  when  he  will 
spring  on  people ! 

Now  the  first  Sufis  used  to  acknowledge  that  reliance  was 
to  be  placed  on  the  Book  and  the  Sunnah,  only  owing  to  their 
ignor  ance  the  devil  was  able  to  delude  them.  There  is  a  Tra¬ 
dition  going  back  to  Ja‘far  al-Khuldr’  according  to  which  he 
said:  I  heard  Junaid  say  that  he  had  heard  Abu  Sulaiman 
al-Darani  say :  Often  I  am  impressed  for  days  by  some  point 
that  the  people  (the  ascetics)  make,  only  I  do  not  accept  it 
without  two  trustworthy  witnesses,  the  Book  and  the  Sunnah. 
There  is  a  Tradition  going  back  to  Taifur  al-Bistami0  according 
to  which  he  said  :  I  heard  Musa  b.  ‘Isa  say  that  his  father  had 
told  him  that  Abu  Yazid  said :  If  you  see  a  man  endowed  with 
such  miraculous  powers  that  he  can  elevate  himself  into  the 
air,  do  not  be  deceived  by  him,  but  first  see  how  you  find  him 
in  the  matter  of  enjoining  and  forbidding,  and  observance  of 

( 1 )  Probably  the  governor. 

(2)  Died  283.  See  ibid.,  139. 

(3)  Died  31 1  (Brockelrnann) . 

(4)  I  bn  Safwan,  Murjite  doctor. 

(5)  Died  348.  Account  of  him  in  Kashf  al-Mahjub ,  p.  154. 

(6)  Evidently  the  younger  ascetic  of  the  name. 
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the  rules.  According  to  another  Tradition  the  father  of  this 
Musa  said:  I  heard  Abu  Yazid  al-Bistami  say:  Whosoever 
neglects  the  reading  of  the  Qur'an,  mortification  of  the  flesh, 
attendance  at  public  worship,  attendance  at  funerals,  and  visi¬ 
tation  of  the  sick,  and  professes  to  be  a  Sufi  is  a  heretic.  A 
Tradition  which  goes  back  to  ‘Abd  al-Hamid  al-Hubli  (?) 
records  that  he  said:  I  heard  Sari  say:  Whosoever  professes 
esoteric  knowledge  which  contradicts  a  manifest  rule  commits 
an  error.  Junaid  is  reported  to  have  said :  This  doctrine  of 
ours  is  limited  by  the  foundations,  the  Book  and  the  Sunnah. 
And  again :  Our  science  depends  on  the  Book  and  the  Sunnah. 
No-one  is  to  be  imitated  who  has  not  memorized  the  Qur’an, 
written  Tradition,  and  studied  Law.  And  again:  We  have 
not  taken  Sufism  from  people’s  talk  but  from  hunger,  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  world,  and  parting  from  what  is  familiar  and 
admired ;  for  Sufism  has  its  name  from  purity  of  dealing  with 
God  Almighty,  and  its  basis  is  self-knowledge  in  this  world, 
as  Harithah  says:  I  got  to  know  myself  in  this  world,  kept 
awake  at  night,  and  thirsted  during  the  day.  There  is  a  Tra¬ 
dition  that  Abu  Bakr  al-Shaqqaq1  said:  Whosoever  violates 
the  rules  of  enjoining  and  forbidding  in  externals  forfeits  in¬ 
ternal  communication  of  the  heart.  Al-Husain  al-Nurr  said  : 
Have  nothing  to  do  with  anyone  who  claims  that  he  has  in 
his  dealings  with  God  a  state  which  takes  him  outside  the 
bounds  of  knowledge  of  the  Code.  Suspect  the  religion  of 
one  whom  you  sec  claiming  a  state  for  which  there  is  no  evid¬ 
ence  and  which  is  unattested  by  any  clear  text  that  can  be 
remembered.  Al-Jurairi:i  is  recorded  to  have  said  :  Our  whole 
system  can  be  comprised  in  one  article,  viz.,  that  you  should 
compel  your  heart  to  watchfulness,  while  knowledge  governs 
your  external  conduct.  Abu  Ja‘far  is  recorded  to  have  said : 
Reckon  no  man  in  the  register  of  men  who  does  not  weigh  his 
words,  deeds,  and  states  by  the  Book  and  the  Sunnah,  and  is 
not  suspicious  of  his  thoughts. 

If  these  be  ascertained  sayings  of  their  leading  men,  then 
some  of  them  too  have  committed  errors  owing  to  their  want 
of  knowledge;  if  such  sayings  be  genuinely  theirs,  then  the 
refutation  falls  on  them,  since  there  can  be  no  respect  of  persons 
in  dealing  with  the  truth ;  if  the  sayings  are  not  theirs,  then 
let  us  be  on  our  guard  against  similar  sayings  and  similar 
doctrine  from  whomsoever  it  proceeds.  As  for  those  who  do 

( 1 )  A  notice  of  him  in  Sam‘ani,  p.  336. 

(2)  Probably  Abu’l-Hasan  Ahmad  al-Nuri  is  meant:  See  Kashf  al~ 
Mahjub,  p.  130. 

(3)  Abu  Mas‘ud  Sa‘id  b.  Iyas,  died  144. 
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not  belong  to  these  people  but  only  imitate  them,  their  errors 
are  numerous ;  we  will  record  some  of  those  which  have  come 
to  our  knowledge;  God  knows  that  our  purpose  in  exposing 
such  errors  is  only  to  keep  the  Code  pure,  and  anxiety  to  see 
that  it  is  not  corrupted.  We  are  not  concerned  with  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  speaker ;  we  are  only  discharging  the  obligation 
which  knowledge  imposes.  The  learned  have  always  exposed 
each  other’s  errors,  their  purpose  therein  being  to  bring  the 
truth  to  light,  not  to  show  up  the  failing  of  the  delinquent.  No 
attention  need  be  paid  to  the  question  of  some  ignorant  person : 
How  can  such  an  ascetic  who  brings  luck  be  refuted? — For 
obedience  is  due  to  the  content  of  the  Code,  not  to  individuals. 
A  man  may  be  a  saint,  deserving  Paradise,  and  yet  commit 
errors ;  his  station  docs  not  exclude  their  exposure. 

You  should  know  that  one  who  looks  at  the  honour  paid 
to  an  individual  and  does  not  look  at  his  procedure  and  what 
is  to  be  inferred  from  it  is  like  one  who  looks  at  the  miracles 
performed  by  Christ  without  studying  his  person,  and  so  claims 
divinity  for  him ;  had  he  studied  his  person,  seeing  how  he 
was  sustained  by  food,  he  would  not  give  him  what  he  does  not 
deserve.  We  have  been  told  by  Isma'il  b.  Ahmad  al-Samar- 
qandi  with  a  chain  of  authorities  going  back  to  Yahya  b.  Sa‘id 
that  the  latter  said :  I  asked  Shu‘bah,  Sufyan  b.  ‘Uyainah,  and 
Malik  b.  Anas  whether  a  man  who  had  not  memorized  the 
Qur’an  was  suspect  in  Tradition.  They  all  said:  His  case  is 
clear.1  The  Imam  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal  would  praise  a  man  ex¬ 
cessively  and  then  mention  a  series  of  mistakes  which  he  had 
committed.  He  would  say:  An  excellent  man,  were  it  not 
that  he  has  a  certain  failing.  Of  Sari  al-Saqati  he  said :  He 
is  the  shaikh  who  is  renowned  for  his  taste  in  food. — Presently 
he  was  told  that  Sari  had  said  that  when  God  created  the 
letters,  the  B  prostrated  itself.  He  then  said :  Keep  the 
people  away  from  him  ! 

Enumeration  of  the  false  doctrines  which  are  recorded 
of  a  number  of  them 

Abu  ‘Abdallah  al-Ramli  narrates  that  Abu  Hamzah2  dis¬ 
coursed  in  the  mosque  of  Tarsus  and  was  favourably  received. 
One  day  when  he  was  discoursing  a  raven  croaked  on  the  roof 
of  the  mosque.  Abu  Hamzah  cried  out  “  I  obey  thee  ”  twice. 
He  was  charged  with  heresy  and  supposed  to  be  a  believer  in 
Immanence.3  His  horse  was  sold  at  the  gate  of  the  mosque 
by  auction,  as  the  heretic’s  horse.  There  is  a  Tradition  going 

(1)  Apparently  the  meaning  is  “of  course  he  is  suspect.” 

(2)  Al-Bazzaz.  See  Kashf  al-Mahjub,  p.  1 54- 

(3)  i.e.,  in  dwelling  of  the  Deity  in  individuals. 
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back  to  Abu  Bakr  al-Farghani  according  to  which  he  said: 
Abu  Hamzah  was  generally  supposed  to  be  a  believer  in  Im¬ 
manence,  because  when  he  heard  any  sound  he  used  to  say  I 
obey  thee!  Abu  ‘Ali  however  stated  that  Abu  Hamzah  only 
supposed  the  sound  to  be  a  summons  from  God  to  arouse  him 
to  devotion.  Abu  ‘Ali  al-Rudhbari1  said  that  Abu  Hamzah 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  a  believer  in  Immanence  because 
when  he  heard  a  sound  like  the  whistling  of  the  wind,  the  rush 
of  water,  the  singing  of  birds,  he  would  cry  out  I  obey  thee ! 
twice.  This  was  the  reason  for  the  charge.  Al-Sarraj  says: 
I  have  been  told  that  Abu  Hamzah  entered  the  dwelling  of  al- 
Harith  al-Muhasibi  once  when  a  sheep  bleated ;  Abu  Hamzah 
groaned  and  said:  I  obey  thee,  my  Lord! — Al-Harith  al-Mu¬ 
hasibi  was  angry,  took  up  a  knife,  and  said:  If  you  do  not 
repent  of  your  practice,  I  will  cut  your  throat. — Abu  Hamzah 
replied :  If  you  cannot  listen  decently  to  this  practice  of  mine, 
why  do  you  eat  bran  mingled  with  ashes? 

Al-Sarraj  proceeds:  Some  men  of  learning  disapproved 
and  attributed  to  infidelity  certain  phrases  which  they  found 
in  The  Book  of  Mystery  composed  by  Abu  Sa£id  Ahmad  b. 
Tsa  al-Kharraz,2  among  them  the  saying :  A  servant  obedient 
in  what  was  permitted  to  him,  for  which  God  should  be  glori¬ 
fied,  and  God  sanctify  his  sold*  Likewise  infidelity  and  athe¬ 
ism  were  attributed  to  Abu'l-' Abbas  Ahmad  b.  cAta. 1  Many 
a  time  too  Junaid  with  all  his  learning  was  arrested  and  his 
infidelity  and  atheism  attested.  Al-Sarraj  further  asserts  that 
it  was  reported  that  Abu  Bakrah5  Muhammad  b.  Musa  al- 
Farghani  al-Wasiti  said:  Whoso  makes  mention  of  God  fab¬ 
ricates,  and  whoso  endures  is  audacious:  beware  lest  thou 
glance  at  friend  or  interlocutor  or  companion  when  thou  canst 
find  a  means  of  glancing  at  God. — He  was  asked :  M,ay  I  not 
then  pray  for  them  ? — He  said  :  Pray  for  them  without  solem¬ 
nity,  and  let  the  prayer  have  no  importance  in  thy  heart. 

Al-Sarraj  proceeds :  I  have  been  told  that  a  number  of  the 
believers  in  Immanence  maintain  that  God  Almighty  has 
chosen  certain  bodies  to  abide  in  with  the  concepts  of  Lord- 
ship,  having  removed  from  them  the  concepts  of  humanity.0 

(1)  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad,  died  323.  Notice  of  him  in  Sam‘ani. 

(2)  Died  about  277.  Notice  of  him  in  Sam‘ani,  p.  191  and  Kashf, 
p.  143. 

(3)  It  is  not  clear  where  the  impropriety  lies. 

(4)  Many  references  to  him  in  Kashf. 

(5)  In  the  Luma(  Abu  Bakr. 

(6)  See  the  Luma( ,  ed.  Nicholson,  p.  428.  The  author’s  citations 
are  so  abridged  as  to  be  unintelligible. 
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Some  of  them  maintain  this  by  looking  at  the  evidences  of 
God’s  power  which  win  admiration.  Some  of  them  say:  He 
abides  in  those  things  which  win  admiration. 

He  proceeds:  I  have  also  been  informed  that  certain 
Syrians  claim  vision  with  the  heart  in  this  world  similar  to 
vision  with  the  eyes  in  the  next.  Further  that  Ghulam  al- 
Khalil1  testified  that  he  had  heard  Abu’l-Husain  al-Nuri 
say:  I  am  enamoured  of  God  and  He  is  enamoured  of  me — 
al-Nuri  said:  I  hear  God  say  (v.  59)  He  loves  them  and  they 
love  Him,  and  “  to  be  enamoured  of  ”  is  no  more  than  “  to 
love.”  So,  said  Abu  Ya'la  the  qadi,  God  in  the  opinion  of  the 
believers  in  Immanence  can  be  enamoured. 

I  would  observe  that  this  is  a  case  of  ignorance  from  three 
aspects.  One  in  regard  to  the  name ;  for  “  to  be  enamoured  ” 
according  to  authorities  on  the  language  is  only  applied  to 
the  marriageable.  The  second  is  that  the  attributes  of  God 
are  known  by  communication,  whence  we  know  that  He  loves, 
but  we  may  not  say  He  is  enamoured,  and  He  is  loved,  not 
enamoured  of.  Just  as  it  is  said  that  He  knows,  but  not  that 
He  cognizes.  The  third— whence  has  the  man  the  right  to 
say  that  God  loves  him?  This  is  a  claim  without  evidence. 
The  Prophet  said :  A  man  who  says  he  is  in  Paradise  is  really 
in  Hell. 

It  is  recorded  that  Abu  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  said :  It  is  related 
that  ‘Amr  al-Makki  said:  I  used  to  walk  with  al-Husain  b. 
Mansur*  in  some  of  the  streets  of  Meccah,  while  I  recited  the 
Qur’an ;  hearing  my  recitation  he  said :  I  could  myself  say 
the  like  of  that.  I  left  him  in  consequence. — Muhammad 
b.  Yahya  al-Razi  is  recorded  to  have  said:  I  heard  ‘Amr  b. 
‘Uthman  cursing  al-Hallaj  and  saying:  Were  I  able,  I  should 
kill  him  with  my  own  hand. — I  said:  How  has  he  angered 
the  shaikh  ?— He  replied :  I  recited  a  text  of  God’s  Book  and 
he  said  I  could  say  or  compose  and  utter  the  like  of  this. 

There  is  a  Tradition  going  back  to  Abu’l-Qasim  al-Razi 
according  to  which  he  said :  Abu  Bakr  b.  Mimshad  related 
as  follows:  There  was  a  man  present  with  us  in  Dinawar 
with  a  sack  from  which  he  would  not  part  night  or  day ;  the 
sack  was  examined  and  there  was  found  therein  a  letter  of  al- 
Hallaj  addressed  From  the  Merciful  the  Clement  to  So-and- 
so  son  of  So-and-so.  It  was  sent  to  Baghdad,  and  Hallaj  was 
summoned  and  shown  it.  He  admitted  that  it  was  his  script 
and  that  the  letter  had  been  written  by  him.  They  said: 

(1)  Died  275. 

(2)  Better  known  as  Hallaj. 
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You  used  to  claim  prophethood  and  now  you  claim  divinity. — 
He  said :  I  do  not  claim  divinity ;  only  this  is  the  essence  of 
the  mystic  state  according  to  us.1  Is  the  writer  any  but  God, 
while  the  hand  therein  is  an  instrument? — He  was  asked 
whether  there  were  any  people  with  him.  He  said  Yes,  Ibn 
‘Ata’,  Abu  Muhammad  al-jurairi,  and  Abu  Bakr  al-Shibli. 
The  second  and  the  third  are  in  hiding,  so  if  there  be  anyone, 
it  will  be  Ibn  ‘Ata’.  Al-Jurairi  was  produced  and  asked ;  he 
said :  The  man  who  says  that  is  an  Unbeliever,  and  should  be 
put  to  death.  Shibli  was  asked  and  said :  He  who  says  that 
should  be  stopped. — Ibn  ‘Ata’  was  asked  about  al-Hallaj’s 
assertion  and  adhered  to  it ;  this  was  the  cause  of  his  execution. 

There  is  a  Tradition  going  back  to  Ibn  Bakuyah  according 
to  which  he  said :  I  heard  ‘Isa  b.  Bardal  narrate :  when  Abu 
‘Abdallah  bin  Khafip  was  asked  about  the  sense  of  the 
following  verses 

Praise  be  to  him  whose  manhood  here  displays 
The  secret  of  His  Godhead’s  piercing  rays; 

Plainly  Himself  He  manifested  then 
As  one  who  eats  and  drinks  like  other  men. 

So  that  His  creatures  glancing  at  His  sheen 
Their  dazzled  vision  with  their  eyelids  screen, 

he  said,  The  Curse  of  God  be  on  their  author.  ‘Isa  b.  Furak 
said  they  were  the  verses  of  al-Husain  b.  Mansur.  He  added : 
If  this  be  his  belief,  then  he  is  an  infidel ;  only  the  verses  may 
be  falsely  attributed  to  him. 

There  is  a  Tradition  going  back  to  the  qadi  ‘Ali  b.  al- 
Muhassin:f  after  Abu’l-Qasim  Isma‘il  b.  Muhammad  b.  Zanji 
after  his  father  according  to  which  the  daughter  of  al-Samarri 
being  brought  before  the  vizier  Hamid  and  asked  by  him 
about  Hallaj  said :  My  father  brought  me  to  him,  and  he  said : 
I  marry  you  to  my  son  Sulaiman,  who  resides  in  Nisabur. 
If  any  act  on  his  part  displeases  you,  fast  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  at  the  end  of  it  mount  the  roof,  stand  on  the  ashes,  and 
breakfast  off  them  and  coarse  salt.  Then  turn  your  face  in 
my  direction,  tell  me  what  displeases  you,  and  I  will  hear  and 
see.  One  night,  she  said,  I  was  asleep  on  the  roof  and  felt 
him  approaching  me.  I  woke  up  in  a  fright  at  his  procedure. 
He  said :  I  have  only  come  to  wake  you  up  for  prayer. — When 
we  had  descended  his  daughter  told  me  to  prostrate  myself 

(1)  For  the  phrase  in  the  text  see  Massignon  Lexigue  Technique. 

(2)  Notice  of  him  in  Kashj,  p.  158. 

(3)  Eclipse,  1-78. 
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before  him.  I  asked  her  whether  prostration  should  be  per¬ 
formed  to  anyone  but  God. — He  heard  what  I  said  and  said : 
Yes,  there  is  a  god  in  heaven  and  a  god  on  earth. 

I  observe  that  the  doctors  of  the  time  agreed  that  the  life 
of  al-Hallaj  was  forfeit.  The  first  who  gave  his  opinion  to 
that  effect  was  the  qadi  Abu  ‘Umar ;  the  others  agreed.  Only 
Abu’l-‘Abbas  Suraij  kept  silence  on  the  subject,  alleging  that 
he  did  not  know  what  al-Hallaj  said.  Consensus  is  an  in¬ 
fallible  guide.  There  is  a  Tradition  traced  to  Abu  Hurairah 
according  to  which  he  said :  The  Prophet  said :  God  gua¬ 
rantees  you  against  general  agreement  in  error.  There  is 
also  one  going  back  to  Abu’l-Qasim  Yusuf  b.  Ya‘qub  al- 
Nu‘mani  according  to  which  he  said :  I  heard  my  father  say 
that  he  had  heard  the  jurist  of  Ispahan  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad 
b.  Dawud  say:  If  what  God  revealed  to  His  Prophet  be  true, 
then  what  al-Hallaj  says  is  false.  He  was  vehemently  oppos¬ 
ed  to  him. 

A  number  of  the  Sufis  take  the  part  of  al-Hallaj  out  of 
ignorance  and  carelessness  about  the  consensus  of  the  jurists. 
There  is  a  Tradition  traced  to  Muhammad  b.  al-Husain  al- 
Nisaburi  according  to  which  he  said :  I  heard  Ibrahim  b.  Mu¬ 
hammad  al-Nasrabadi1 2  say:  If  there  was  ever  a  monotheist 
after  the  prophets  and  the  saints,  it  was  al-Hallaj.  The  same 
view,  I  may  say,  is  taken  by  most  of  the  story-tellers  and 
Sufis  of  our  time,  being  due  in  all  cases  to  ignorance  of  the 
Code,  and  unacquaintance  with  Tradition.  I  have  myself 
composed  a  work  on  the  life  of  al-Hallaj  in  which  I  have  set 
forth  his  tricks  and  deceptions  with  what  has  been  said  about 
him  by  the  learned.  God  aid  us  in  suppressing  the  ignorant ! 

There  is  a  Tradition  going  back  to  the  Hafiz  Abu  Nu‘aim 
according  to  which  he  said :  I  heard  ‘Umar  al-Banna  al-Bagh- 
dadi  in  Meccah  narrating  how,  when  there  was  the  trouble 
of  Ghulam  al-KhaliF  and  the  ascription  of  atheism  to  the 
Sufis,  the  Caliph  ordered  their  arrest.  Al-Nuri  was  taken  with 
a  number  of  others,  they  were  brought  before  the  Caliph  and 
he  ordered  them  to  be  decapitated.  Al-Nuri  pressed  forward 
to  the  executioner  for  decapitation.  Why  this  haste?  asked 
the  executioner.  He  said :  I  prefer  that  my  comrades  should 
live  for  this  short  space  rather  than  I. — The  matter  was 
brought  before  the  Caliph,  who  referred  it  to  the  qadi  of 
qadis  Isma‘il  b.  Ishaq  who  ordered  their  release.  There  is 

(1)  Died  367.  Account  of  him  in  Sam‘ani,  p.  561. 

(2)  Abu  ‘Abdallah  Ahmad  b.  Muhammad,  died  275. 
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further  a  Tradition  going  back  to  AbuVAbbas  Ahmad  b.  ‘Ata’ 
according  to  which  he  said :  Cihulam  al-Khalil  used  to 
bring  charges  against  the  Sufis  in  Baghdad  to  the  Caliph, 
saying  There  are  atheists  here.  There  were  arrested  AbuT 
Husain  al-Nuri,  Abu  Hamzah  the  Sufi,  Abu  Bakr  al-Daqqaq, 
and  a  number  of  their  companions.  Al-Junaid  b.  Muham¬ 
mad  alleged  in  his  defence  that  he  followed  the  juridical  system 
of  Abu  Thaur.  The  others  were  brought  before  the  Caliph 
who  ordered  their  decapitation.  Abu’l-Husain  al-Nuri  hast¬ 
ened  to  be  first.  The  executioner  asked  why  he  hurried  in 
front  of  his  fellows  and  felt  no  fear.  He  said :  I  prefer  that 
my  comrades  should  live  for  this  short  period.  The  Caliph 
referred  their  case  to  the  qadi  and  they  were  released. 

One  of  the  causes  which  led  to  this  affair  was  al-Nuri\s 
saying :  I  am  enamoured  of  God  and  He  is  enamoured  of  me. 
This  was  testified  against  him.  Then  al-Nuri  pressed  forward 
to  the  executioner  to  be  killed,  assisting  in  his  own  death — 
which  also  is  an  error. 

There  is  a  Tradition  going  back  to  lbn  Bakuyah  according 
to  which  he  said :  I  heard  Abu  cAmr,  disciple  of  al-Raqqi,* 
say:  I  heard  al-Raqqi  say:  We  had  a  guest-house;  there  came 
to  us  a  poor  man  clad  in  a  couple  of  rags,  whose  patronymic 
was  Abu  Sulaiman.  He  requested  entertainment,  and  I  bade 
my  son  take  him  to  the  house.  He  stayed  with  us  nine  days, 
eating  once  in  three  days.  I  asked  him  to  stay  one  more, 
but  he  said  “  entertainment  is  for  three  days.”  So  I  asked 
him  not  to  withhold  news  about  himself.  He  was  away  for 
twelve  years  and  then  returned.  I  asked  Jtiim  whence  he  came, 
and  he  said:  I  saw  a  shaikh  called  Abu  Shu'aib  al-Muqaffa 
who  was  afflicted ;  so  I  stayed  with  him  for  a  year  to  minister 
to  him,  when  it  occurred  to  me  to  ask  him  what  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  affliction.  When  I  approached  him,  before  I  had 
asked  he  anticipated  me,  saying ;  Why  ask  about  what  is  no 
concern  of  yours?  So  I  restrained  myself  till  three  years 
were  completed ;  when  the  fourth  had  begun  he  said  I  suppose 
you  must. — I  said,  If  you  please. — Then  he  said:  while  I  was 
praying  one  night  there  appeared  a  light  from  the  niche ;  I 
said ;  Avaunt,  accursed  one !  My  Almighty  Lord  has  no  need 
to  appear  to  His  creatures.  Three  times  I  said  this;  then  I 
heard  a  voice  from  the  niche:  Abu  Shu‘aib! — I  said  I  obey. 
It  said:  Wouldst  thou  that  I  take  thee  now  that  we  should 
reward  thee  for  what  has  passed,  or  try  thee  with  affliction 
whereby  we  shall  raise  thee  in  excelsis ? — I  chose  the  trial, 

*  Ibrahim  b.  al-Muwallad,  died  342. 
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and  my  eyes,  feet,  and  hands  fell  away. — So  (said  the  narrat¬ 
or)  I  stayed  and  ministered  to  him  for  full  twelve  years. 
One  day  he  bade  me  approach  him,  which  I  did.  I  heard 
his  members  say  to  each  other  Come  out,  and  they  did  all 
come  out  in  front  of  him,  while  he  gave  praise  and  glory,  after 
which  he  died. 

I  would  observe  that  this  narrative  suggests  that  the  man 
saw  God  Almighty,  and  was  punished  because  he  refused  to 
believe  it.  We  have  already  mentioned  that  some  say  that 
God  is  seen  in  this  world.  Abu’l-Qasim  ‘Abdallah  b.  Ahmad 
al-Balkhi  in  his  book  Discourses  states  that  certain  anthro- 
pomorphists  record  that  they  allow  that  God  may  be  seen 
with  the  eyes  in  this  world,  and  do  not  reject  the  idea  that 
He  may  be  someone  who  meets  them  in  the  street.  Further 
that  some  besides  allow  that  He  may  be  embraced,  touched, 
and  held  in  contact.  They  profess  to  visit  Him  and  receive 
His  visits,  and  are  called  in  Iraq  Esoterists,  or  followers  of 
hallucinations  or  fancies. 

This  I  may  observe,  is  more  than  atrocious.  We  implore 
God’s  protection  from  abandonment  by  Him. 


D.  S.  Margoliouth. 


{To  be  continued ) 
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ANSARl’S  PRATERS  AND  COUNSELS 

Translated  from  the  Original  Persian 

PREFACE 

Abu  Ismafil  * Abdullah  ibn  Muhammad  al-Ansari,  one  oj  the  most 
celebrated  mystical  theologians  of  Islam,  was  born  at  Quhandiz  in  the 
Persian  Province  of  Herat  in  the  year  396  A.H.  (1006  A.D.).  He  was 
born  in  the  spring-time ,  as  he  himself  is  related  to  have  said:  “ 1  am  a 
springster.  I  was  born  in  the  spring-time,  and  l  dearly  love  the  spring.'’ 
He  traced  his  descent  from  Zeyd,  called  Abu  Ayyub,  one  of  the  Ansar 
or  “  Helpers  ”  of  the  Prophet  Muhammad ,  from  whom  he  derived  his 
title  Ansari. 

He  learnt  to  write  at  the  age  of  9,  and  at  14  began  to  study  literature 
and  other  school-subjects.  While  still  at  school  he  gave  promise  of 
being  exceptionally  talented,  and  would  compose  verses  on  any  given 
theme  for  the  amusement  of  his  school-fellows.  To  his  own  prodigious 
memory  in  afterlife  he  bore  witness,  when  he  said:  “Once  1  computed 
how  many  verses  of  poetry  I  could  remember,  and  1  counted  70,000.” 
He  also  stated  that  he  had  by  heart  300,000  Traditions  of  the  Prophet. 
Even  allowing  for  some  degree  of  pardonable  exaggeration,  it  must 
nevertheless  be  conceded  that  his  gifts  were  remarkable.  He  studied 
theology  under  the  best  Professors  of  his  time,  and,  had  he  chosen, 
might  have  become  as  famous  a  theologian  as  he  proved  to  be  a  mystic. 
But  he  abandoned  these  studies,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  devout  life , 
in  the  same  way  as  Ghazdli  was  later  to  do.  He  became  a  follower 
of  the  well-known  Sufi  Abul-Hasan  Kharraqani,  whose  influence  is 
evident,  especially  in  his  Persian  writings :  for  to  Kharraqani  are  ascribed 
such  prayers  as  form  the  contents  of  this  book. 

AnsdrVs  great  attainments  brought  upon  him  the  jealousy  0]  his 
contemporaries,  and  twice  he  suffered  exile  from  his  native  town,  to  be 
finally  recalled  with  honour  by  the  famous  governor,  Nizdmu’l-Mulk, 
in  480/1088.  He  was  not  to  enjoy  this  triumph  long,  however:  in  the 
following  year  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  Herat ,  where  his  grave  may 
still  be  seen. 

Materials  for  his  biography,  so  far  as  hitherto  published,  are  not 
very  rich:  the  longest  account  is  that  given  by  the  Persian  poet  Jdmi 
in  his  Nafahatu’l-uns  (pp.  376-380),  a  work  which  is  founded  on  one 
of  AnsarVs  most  celebrated  compositions,  his  translation  and  amplifica¬ 
tion  of  SulamVs  Tabaqat  al-sufiyyan.  Richer  material  is,  however, 
contained  in  an  anonymous  biography  preserved  in  the  India  Office 
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(Delhi  Persian)  MS.  1182  (foil.  194-217),  a  biography  which  should 
certainly  be  published.  Other  biographical  materials  are  enumerated 
in:  Bankipore  Catalogue  XIII,  p.  15-16;  E.  Berthels  in  Islamica  1927 
p.  9;  H .  Ritter  in  Der  Islam  1934,  pp.  89-100. 

A  full  list  of  the  works ,  genuine  or  otherwise,  attributed  to  Ansari  is 
contained  in  the  article  by  H.  Ritter  just  quoted.  His  most  famous 
book,  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests,  is  the  Manazilu-sa’irin,  or  “Sta¬ 
tions  of  Travellers .”  This  is  a  manual,  in  Arabic,  of  the  devout  life: 
the  mystical  “ path ”  is  divided  into  100  “stations,”  and  through  these 
the  mystic  must  pass  on  his  way  to  God.  Many  scholars  wrote  com¬ 
mentaries  on  this  work,  which,  Berthels  writes,  “  has  influenced  Sufi 
literature  for  centuries ” 

Hajji  Khalifah  mentions,  in  his  bibliographical  dictionary ,  a  Musaj- 
ja‘at  of  Ansari .  This  is  a  generic  term,  signifying  passages  written  in 
that  peculiar  form  of  “  rhymed  prose  ”  of  which  the  Qur’an  is  the 
earliest  and  most  famous  example.  Saj‘  is,  of  course,  a  very  familiar 
feature  of  Persian  style  in  its  classical  period:  but  it  is  perhaps  at  first 
sight  surprising  that  an  author  so  early  as  Ansari  should  have  been  an 
exponent  of  it.  Already  for  some  time,  however,  it  had  been  a  regular 
feature  of  Arabic  prose,  and  had  been  used  with  special  effect  in  the 
apothegms  of  “philosophers”  and  mystics:  it  is  therefore  unnecessary 
to  reject  as  completely  out  of  court  the  suggestion  that  in  the  5 /nth 
century  rhymed  prose  was  being  composed  in  Persian. 

V .  ^hukovsky  proposed  to  identify  these  Musajja‘at  with  the 
KanzuVsalikin  (or  Zad  al-‘arifin),  a  mystical  miscellany  in  Persian 
which  he  styled  /wudo-Manazil.  This  identification  is  not  rejected  by 
Berthels,  who  gives  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  work.  It  seems  far  more 
likely,  however ,  that  this  term  refers  to  the  Munajat  or  Ilahi-namah,  of 
which  the  present  book  is  a  translation. 

AnsdrVf  Munajat  is  otic  of  the  most  famous  and  popular  works  in 
Persian  mystical  literature,  and  it  is  therefore  not  a  little  surprising  that 
hitherto  no  translation  of  it  has  appeared  in  any  language.  It  has  been 
lithographed  and  printed  several  times,  singly  or  in  collections,  most  re¬ 
cently  at  Berlin  in  1924.  Manuscripts  abound,  though  none  seemingly 
of  any  great  antiquity.  The  most  arresting  feature  of  the  work,  however, 
is  the  extraordinary  diversity  of  readings  exhibited  by  the  various  copies 
of  it.  This  translation  attempts  to  extract,  from  among  several  copies 
and  editions,  a  common  core  which  may  well  be  not  far  removed  from 
the  original  genuine  collection.  The  Berlin  edition  is  particularly  badly 
inflated,  but  not  to  nearly  the  same  extent  as  a  19 th  century  copy  which 
is  in  my  possession.  The  book  by  its  very  nature  lends  itself  to  inflation, 
a  feature  which  has  been  recognised  in  other  works  attributed  to  our 
author. 

The  Munajat,  as  here  presented,  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first 
contains  the  “prayers”  from  which  the  book  takes  its  title:  the  second 
consists  of  Nasa’ih,  or  “pious  counsels,”  of  which  the  greater  part  is 
written  in  rhyming  prose.  There  is,  however ,  a  short  section  of  proverbs 
not  so  written.  Interspersed  with  the  prose  are  verse-extracts,  sometimes 
in  ode,  sometimes  in  quatrain  form :  this  feature  is  also  present  in  other 
prose-works  assigned  to  Ansari,  and  a  selection  of  such  poems  was  edited 
by  Zhukovsky  in  1895. 
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It  is  important  to  note  here ,  however ,  that  the  only  prose-work  which 
can  certainly  be  identified  as  having  been  written  by  our  author,  the 
translation  of  the  Tabaqatu’s-sufiyyan,  is  written,  as  W.  Ivanow  has  point¬ 
ed  out,  in  a  dialect  form  of  Persian  very  different  from  the  classical 
language .  No  trace  of  such  dialect  is  to  be  found  in  the  text  of  the 
Munajat,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us .  This  does  not,  however,  constitute 
evidence  fatal  to  the  genuineness  of  the  work :  in  the  course  of  centuries 
a  book  so  popular  may  well  have  been  shorn  of  its  rusticisms  by  genera¬ 
tions  of  admiring  but  undiscriminating  copyists:  or  Arisdri  may  have 
deliberately  used  his  dialect  in  the  one  work,  and  the  classical  language 
in  this. 

However  the  case  may  be,  this  little  work  is  a  veritable  treasure-house 
of  wisdom  and  true  piety :  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  translation,  which  has 
aimed  at  being  faithful  to  both  sense  and  spirit  of  the  original,  will  give 
it  a  wider  public  than  its  preservation  in  the  Persian  hitherto  has  made 
possible. 
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IN  THE  NAME  OF  GOD,  THE  MERCIFUL,  THE 
COMPASSIONATE 

Thou,  Whose  breath  is  sweetest  perfume  to  the  spent  and 

anguished  heart, 

Thy  remembrance  to  Thy  lovers  bringeth  ease  for  every  smart. 
Multitudes  like  Moses,  reeling,  cry  to  earth’s  remotest  place: 
Give  me  sight,  O  Lord!1  they  clamour,  seeking  to  behold 

Thy  face. 

Multitudes  no  man  has  numbered,  lovers,  and  afflicted  all, 
Stumbling  on  the  way  of  anguish,  “  Allah,  Allah !”  loudly  call. 
And  the  fire  of  separation  sears  the  heart  and  burns  the  breast, 
And  their  eyes  are  wet  with  weeping  for  a  love  that  gives  not 

rest. 

“Poverty’s  my  pride!”"  Thy  lovers  raise  to  heav’n  their 

battle-cry, 

Gladly  meeting  men’s  derision,  letting  all  the  world  go  by. 
Such  a  fire  of  passion’s  potion  Pir-i-Ansar!  quaffing  feels 
That  distraught,  like  Leylah’s  lover,4  through  a  ruined 

world  he  reels. 

( 1 )  These  words  are  a  quotation  from  the  Qur’an,  S.  vii  1 39.  The 
story  is,  that  during  the  sojourn  of  the  Children  of  Israel  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  after  their  flight  from  Egypt,  Moses  on  one  occasion  said  to  God, 
“  O  Lord,  show  Thyself  to  me,  that  I  may  look  upon  Thee.”  God 
replied,  “  Thou  shall  not  see  Me ;  but  look  towards  the  mountain,  and 
if  it  abide  firm  in  its  place,  then  shalt  thou  see  Me.”  Moses  looked,  and 
the  mountain  crumbled  into  dust ;  and  Moses  fell  swooning.  The  story 
is  frequently  on  the  lips  of  the  Muslim  mystics  as  an  example  of  the 
spiritual  vision  of  God. 

(2)  A  well-known  saying,  which  in  the  Arabic  takes  point  from  the 
play  on  words  between  fakhr  (pride)  and  faqr  (poverty). 

(3)  This  is  the  takhallus  or  poetical  nom-de-plume  adopted  by 
Ansari,  after  the  fashion  of  all  the  Persian  poets.  Pir  (literally  “old 
man”)  is  the  usual  designation  of  the  “holy  man”  in  Persian  mystic¬ 
al  literature,  and  is  thus  an  exact  rendering  of  its  Arabic  counterpart 
“  sheykh” 

(4)  Leylah’s  lover,  Manjnun  or  “  madman,”  was  a  poet  of  the 
tribe  of  ‘Amir,  by  name  Qeys.  His  sin  was,  that  he  celebrated  the 
beauty  of  Leylah,  and  his  love  for  her,  so  bringing  shame  upon  her  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  strict  desert  rule  of  his  day.  Leylah’s  subsequent  refusal 
to  marry  him,  and  the  stroy  of  his  distracted  wandering,  and  of  the 
tragic  death  of  both  Leylah  and  Qeys,  are  celebrated  in  Islamic  literature 
and  art. 

4* 
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O  Generous,  Who  bounty  givest ! 

O  wise,  Who  sins  forgivest ! 

O  Eternal,  Who  to  our  senses  comest  not  near! 

O  One,  Who  art  in  essence  and  qualities  without  peer! 

O  Powerful,  Who  of  Godhead  worthy  art! 

O  Creator,  Who  showest  the  way  to  every  erring  heart ! 

To  my  soul  give  Thou  of  Thy  own  spotlessness, 
and  to  my  eyes  of  Thy  own  luminousness: 

and  unto  us,  of  Thy  bounty  and  goodness,  whatever  may  be 

best, 

make  Thou  that  Thy  bequest. 

O  Lord,  in  mercy  grant  my  soul  to  live, 

And  patience  grant,  that  hurt  I  may  not  grieve: 

How  shall  I  know  what  thing  is  best  to  seek? 

Thou  only  knowest :  what  Thou  knowcst,  give. 

O  God,  accept  my  plea, 
and  to  my  faults  indulgent  be. 

O  God,  all  my  days  I  have  spent  in  vanity, 
and  against  my  own  body  have  I  wrought  iniquity. 

O  God,  before  lies  danger,  and  behind  path  have  I  none 

to  go: 

take  Thou  my  hand,  for  beside  Thy  bounty  refuge  none  I 

know. 


O  God,  I  tremble  for  mine  iniquity : 
for  Thine  own  Self’s  sake  do  Thou  pardon  me. 

O  God,  bring  not  to  the  dust  our  faith’s  firm  foundations, 
and  turn  not  to  a  wilderness  the  garden  of  our  aspirations. 

O  God,  before  Thy  love  both  worlds  hold  we  in  disdain, 
and  about  our  bodies  we  have  wrapped  the  robe  of  pain, 
and  the  veil  of  pardon  we  have  rent  in  twain. 

O  God,  upon  whomsoever  Thou  hast  set  the  seal  of  Thy 

affection, 

the  barn  of  his  existence  Thou  hast  swept  clean  on  the  wind  of. 

utter  destruction. 

O  God,  without  Thee  no  hope  is  there  of  felicity, 
and  apart  from  Thee  no  means  is  there  of  liberty. 

O  God,  if  any  man  Thee  would  know, 
all  other  things  but  Thee  away  he  must  throw. 
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What  recks  he  for  his  life,  who  Thee  hath  known? 
What  cares  he  for  his  wife,  his  child,  his  own? 

Thou  firest  him,  and  giv’st  him  all  that  is : 

What  boots  him  all,  who  craves  for  Thee  alone? 

O  God,  give  us  a  heart,  that  in  Thy  service  our  lives  we 

may  stake ; 

and  give  us  a  soul,  that  whatever  thing  we  do,  we  may  do  it 

for  Heaven’s  sake. 

O  God,  give  us  to  taste  of  affliction,  lest  in  ease  our  watch¬ 
fulness  depart; 

and  give  us  contentment,  lest  cupidity  possess  our  heart. 

O  God,  support  Thou  me,  for  in  myself  I  have  no  security ; 
and  accept  my  plea,  for  I  have  no  means  to  flee. 

O  God,  say  not,  “  What  hast  thou  brought,” 
lest  I  hide  my  face ; 

and  ask  not  of  me,  “  What  hast  thou  wrought?” 
lest  it  turn  to  my  disgrace. 

O  God,  give  us  Thy  evidence, 

that  we  may  leave  this  world  without  complaint ; 
and  guard  us  in  Thy  providence, 

that  in  the  world  to  come  we  may  not  faint. 

O  God,  watch  over  us,  lest  confusion  break  us ; 
and  lead  us  on  our  way,  lest  bewilderment  overtake  us. 

O  God,  do  Thou  bless, 

for  this  is  not  given  to  any  man ; 
and  do  Thou  caress, 

for  this  no  other  can. 

O  God,  give  us  a  heart,  that  it  may  in  Thy  obedience 

increase ; 

and  help  us  to  obey,  that  we  may  come  to  Paradise  and  peace. 

O  God,  give  us  a  knowledge  that  hath  in  it  no  fire  of 

cupidity ; 

and  give  us  a  practice  that  hath  in  it  no  water  of  hypocrisy. 

O  God,  give  us  an  eye  that  knows 
but  masterhood  in  Thee ; 
and  give  us  a  heart  that  owes 
but  servanthood  to  Thee. 
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O  God,  give  me  a  spirit  to  carry  in  my  ear  the  ring 
of  Thy  mastery ; 

and  give  me  a  soul  to  turn  to  honey  the  sting 
of  Thy  afflicting  me. 

O  God,  to  find  Thee  we  desire: 
to  understand  Thee,  to  this  we  have  not  strength  to  aspire. 

O  God,  whomsoever  Thou  slayest,  him  do  Thou  heal ; 
and  whomsoever  'Abdullah  slays,  that  do  Thou  conceal.1 

O  God,  whom  Thou  hast  slain,  he  is  content ; 
and  whomso  Thou  hast  burnt,  he  maketh  merriment. 

O  God,  when  we  are  disobedient,  Thy  friend  Muhammad 
is  sorrowful  thereat,  and  Thy  enemy  Iblis  is  glad ; 
and  at  the  Resurrection,  if  Thou  dost  punish,  Thy  friend  will 
be  sore  troubled  thereat,  and  Thy  enemy  glad. 

O  God,  give  not  two  joys  to  Thy  enemy,  and  give  not  two 

sorrows  to  the  heart  of  Thy  friend. 

O  God,  if  once  Thou  saycst  to  me,  “  My  servant,” 

thereafter 

beyond  the  empyrean  will  ascend  my  laughter. 

O  God,  though  succory  is  bitter,  yet  in  the  garden  with  the 

rose  it  blends ; 

and  though  ‘Abdullah  be  a  sinner,  yet  is  he  among  Thy 

friends. 

My  heart  might  never  beat,  save  pleasing  Thee, 

And  for  Thy  sake  my  spirit  lives  in  me : 

When  on  my  mounded  grave  the  grass  grows  high, 
Each  scented  blade  shall  breath  fidelity. 

O  God,  Thou  saidst,  “  Do  this,”  and  didst  not  let  me ; 
Thou  badest,  “  Do  this  not,”  and  didst  permit  me.2 

O  God,  do  not  depose  the  sign  which  Thou  dost  raise : 
and  since  Thou  wilt  at  last  grant  pardon,  do  not  Thou  at  first 

abase. 

( 1 )  God’s  “  slaying  ”  is,  of  course,  the  affliction  which  He  causes  the 
mystic  to  experience;  and  ‘Abdullah’s  (that  is,  the  author’s)  “slaying” 
refers  in  a  general  sense  to  all  his  sins. 

(2)  The  author  here  proposes  the  paradox  of  man’s  free-will.  God 
gave  men  liberty  to  determine  their  own  conduct,  and  also  commanded 
them  to  obey  Him.  This  very  gift  of  free-will,  however,  must  inevitably 
lead  to  their  damnation. 
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O  God,  of  what  avail  is  it  the  obedient  to  forgive, 
or  what  worth  is  there  in  bounty  which  all  do  not  receive  ? 

O  Lord,  I  sin:  where  is  Thy  loving  glance? 

My  heart  is  black :  where  is  Thy  radiance  ? 

If  Paradise  is  by  obedience  bought, 

Where  lies  Thy  bounty,  Thy  munificence? 

O  God,  whatever  man  Thou  wouldst  overcast, 
among  the  dervishes  him  do  Thou  cast.1 

O  God,  though  Paradise  is  all  light  and  gladness, 
to  those  who  see  Thee  not  it  is  all  sorrow  and  sadness. 

O  God,  Thy  beauty  only  lives :  the  rest  is  ugliness ; 
the  pious  are  the  hirelings  of  eternal  bliss.2 

O  God,  would  that  ‘Abdullah  but  dust  had  been, 
that  of  his  name  the  register  of  life  might  be  wiped  clean. 

Small  profit  was  my  coming  yesterday : 

Today  life’s  market’s  not  more  thronged  or  gay. 

Tomorrow  I  shall  go  unknowing  hence; 

Far  better  were^it  to  have  stayed  away. 

O  God,  Abu  Jahl3  from  the  Ka‘bah  comes,  Abraham  from 

the  idol-shrine :  Thy  providence 
doth  order  all  things ;  what  remains  is  but  a  vain  pretence. 

( 1 )  “  Overcast  ”  is  here  used  in  the  familiar  mystical  sense  of 
“  abasement.”  The  dervishes  (Persian  equivalent  of  the  Arabic  faqir 
or  fakir)  are  the  afflicted  of  God,  and  outcast  by  men. 

(2)  Pious  men  obey  God  only  in  the  hope  of  winning  a  place  in 
Paradise :  therefore  they  may  be  said  to  “  hire  ”  their  good  deeds  to 
Paradise.  True  service  is  service  for  God’s  sake  only,  without  thought 
of  reward.  So  Rabi'ah,  the  famous  woman-mystic,  is  reported  to  have 
prayed :  “  O  God !  if  1  worship  Thee  in  fear  of  Hell,  burn  me  in  Hell ; 
and  if  I  worship  Thee  in  hope  of  Paradise,  exclude  me  from  Paradise ; 
but  if  I  worship  Thee  for  Thine  own  sake,  withhold  not  Thine  everlast¬ 
ing  beauty!”  (Nicholson,  The  Mystics  of  Islam ,  p.  1 1 5) . 

(3)  Abu  Jahl  was  one  of  Muhammad’s  most  implacable  enemies: 
the  Commentators  on  the  Qur’an  aver  that  it  is  to  him  that  Sftrah  xevi 
refers  in  the  words  “  What  thinkest  thou  of  him  that  holdeth  back  a 
servant  (of  God)  when  he  prayeth?”  In  Muslim  religious  literature  he. 
is  chosen  as  the  prototype  of  wilful  disbelief,  a  distinction  which  his 
nickname,  “  father  of  ignorance,”  eloquently  illustrates.  Abraham  is 
held  by  Muslims  to  have  been  the  builder  of  the  Ka‘bah  at  Mecca,  the. 
sacred  shrine  in  which  the  famous  “  Black  Stone  ”  is  preserved.  Our 
author  in  this  sentence  implies  that  with  God  all  things  are  possible,  and 
that  on  His  grace  alone  depends  man’s  salvation.  The  quatrain  which 
follows  illustrates  the  same  point. 
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O  God,  there  is  indeed  light  in  obedience, 
but  the  ruling  of  affairs  is  in  Thy  providence. 

When  rules  God’s  providence,  iniquity 
At  last  is  proven  purest  piety, 

Oppression  marks  the  ruler’s  proper  awe, 

And  church  and  mosque  both  house  Divinity. 

O  God,  in  gold  and  silver  the  rich  take  pride : 
the  poor  resign  themselves  to  We  do  decide* 

O  God,  all  other  men  are  drunk  with  wine :  the  wine- 

bearer  is  my  fever. 

Their  drunkenness  lasts  but  a  night :  mine  abides  for  ever. 

Thou  art  my  wine :  I  ask  no  greater  bliss. 

Thou  art  my  captor:  other  cage  none  is. 

In  idol-shrine  and  Ka‘bah  Thee  I  seek, 

Else  am  I  free  of  that  abo<^e  and  this. 

O  God,  my  weakness  I  confess, 
and  I  myself  am  a  witness  to  my  helplessness. 

O  God,  Thine  only  is  the  Will: 
what  then  shall  I  will? 

O  God,  since  Thou  hast  kindled  the  fire  of  separation, 
what  need  hadst  Thou  to  light  the  furnace  of  damnation? 

O  God,  extinguish  not  this  lamp  by  Thee  made  bright, 
and  consume  not  this  heart  by  Thee  set  alight : 
rend  not  this  veil  by  Thy  hand  sewn, 

and  banish  not  this  slave  who  hath  learnt  all  from  Thee  alone. 

O  God,  every  foot  of  scorn  Thou  settest  on  ‘Abdullah’s 

face, 

and  every  heart  by  anguish  worn  Thou  raisest  to  ‘Abdullah’s 

place. 

O  God,  when  I  could  accomplish  so, 

I  did  not  know : 
and  when  I  knew, 
then  I  could  not  do. 

O  God,  by  the  sanctity  of  the  Name  that  is  Thine, 
and  by  the  sanctity  of  Thy  qualities  divine ! 

As  Thou  art  able,  do  Thou  shelter  me. 


*  This  is  a  quotation  from  Qur’an,  xliii,  31. 
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O  God,  make  Thou  complete  the  foretaste  which  Thou 

hast  given, 

and  make  perpetual  this  lightning-flash  whereby  my  soul 

Thou  hast  riven. 

More  than  a  thousand  monarchs  dare  aspire 
To  dream,  my  hope,  a  beggar’s  Lord,  mounts  higher. 

Let  other  men  their  fond  ambitions  tell : 

Lo,  I  have  come  from  Thee,  and  Thee  desire ! 

O  my  friend,  know  that  this  world  is  a  place  where  life  is 

but  a  little  measure, 

a  city  given  up  to  pleasure. 

Its  sting  inflicts  a  wound  beyond  medicament’s  resource, 
and  from  it  Ibrahim  the  son  of  Adham  sought  divorce.1 

It  is  a  house  of  lawlessness  and  little  peace, 
and  from  it  Junayd  Baghdadi2  sought  release. 

It  is  a  potion  that  consumes  the  soul,  so  bitter  is  its  flavour : 
Shaqiq  of  Balkh'1  turned  from  it  in  disfavour. 

Its  sum  is  loss  and  evil  reputation : 

Ba  Yazid  Bistami  fled  from  it  with  execration.1 

It  is  a  cloister  for  self-worshippers,  who  for  God  have  no  care : 
It  was  rejected  by  Abu  Sa‘id  the  son  of  Abu’l-Kheyr.5 
Pious  men  decline  it : 
sinners  to  the  highest  place  assign  it. 

(i  )  Ibrahim  b.  Adham  was  a  i  prince  of  Balkh  living  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  8th  century  A.D.  The  story  of  his  conversion  while  hunting 
is  well-known  (see  Nicholson,  Literary  History  of  the  Arabs ,  p.  232).  . 

(2)  Juneyd  of  Baghdad,  who  died  in  909,  and  styled  by  the  Arabs 
the  “  Sheykh  of  Sheykhs,”  is  the  most  celebrated  exponent  of  the 
“  sober  ”  type  of  mysticism.  His  Rasa’il,  consisting  of  letters  to  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  together  with  short  tracts  on  various  mystical  subjects,  have 
fortunately  survived.  A  specimen  of  his  letters  is  given  in  JRAS  1935, 

PP-  499*5°7-  a  . 

(3)  Shaqiq  of  Balkh  was  a  well-known  mystic  of  the  period  follow¬ 
ing  Ibrahim  b.  Adham.  He  is  reported  to  have  been  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  to  stress  the  virtue  of  tawakkul  (absolute  trust  in  God). 

(4)  Ba  Yazid,  or  Abu  Yazid,  of  Bistam,  was  a  contemporary  and 
teacher  of  Juneyd  (he  died  in  874) .  He  is  the  greatest  exponent  of 
“  intoxicated  ”  mysticism,  and  some  of  his  ecstatic  sayings,  such  as 
Subhdni  (“Glory  be  to  me!”),  were  quoted  by  the  opponents  of  Sufism 
as  patent  examples  of  atheism,  but  by  the  Sufis  themselves  as  illustrating 
the  state  of  fand  or  complete  passing  away  from  self  into  God. 

(5)  Abu  Sa‘id  (d.  1049)  was  a  distinguished  poet  as  well  as  being 
a  noted  mystic.  His  biography,  by  Muhammad  b.  Al-Munawwar,  has 
been  published.  For  examples  of  his  quatrains,  see  Browne,  Literary 
History  of  Persia ,  II,  pp.  264-7. 
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He  is  abased  who  seeketh  it, 

and  his  tongue  to  find  excuse  hath  little  wit. 

These  words  bear  warning  to  such  as  will  give  ear : 

Say,  the  goods  of  this  world  are  but  little  cheer.* 

O  my  friend,  behold  yon  cemetery,  and  see 
how  many  tombs  and  graves  there  be ; 

how  many  hundred  thousand  delicate  ones  there  sleep 
in  slumber  deep. 

Much  toiled  they  every  one  and  strove, 

and  feverishly  burned  with  barren  hope  and  selfish  love, 

and  shining  garments  jewel-sprinkled  wove. 

Jars  of  gold  and  silver  fashioned  they, 
and  from  the  people  profit  bore  away, 
much  trickery  revealing, 
and  great  moneys  stealing; 

but,  at  the  end,  with  a  full  regretful  sigh, 
they  lay  them  down  to  die. 

Their  treasuries  they  filled, 
and  in  their  hearts  well-tilled 

planted  the  seed 
of  lustful  greed : 
but,  at  the  last, 

from  all  these  things  they  passed. 

So  burdened,  suddenly, 

at  the  door  of  death  they  sank, 
and  there  the  cup  of  destiny 
they  drank. 

O  my  friend,  ponder  well  thy  dissolution, 
and  get  thee  betimes  thine  absolution; 

or,  know  it  full  well, 
thou  shalt  in  torment  dwell. 

Know  that  thy  friends  in  earth  to  implore  thee  are  seeking; 
the  wretched  state  in  which  they  are  for  them  is  speaking : 

“  O  young  men  indolent ! 

O  old  men  impotent! 

“  Haply  ye  are  mad,  that  ye  have  not  seen  how  that  we  in 

earth  and  blood  are  sleeping, 
our  faces  in  the  death-shroud  obscurely  keeping: 

so  at  our  fated  time  we  die, 
and  in  a  week  forgotten  lie. 


*  A  quotation  from  Qur’an,  iv.  79. 
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“  We,  too,  before  you  came  knew  happiness, 

and  clutched  the  evanescent  world  with  joy  and  eagerness : 

we  drank  the  milk  of  earthly  pleasure, 

but  at  the  last  knew  death’s  appointed  measure. 

“We  saw  no  security  in  living: 
after  so  vain  striving 

we  saw  ourselves  on  the  wind  of  annihilation  scattered, 
and  to  the  earth  in  dire  affliction  battered. 

“  Our  friends  and  families  showed  us  no  compassion, 
our  wealth  and  winnings  profited  us  not  in  any  fashion. 

“  But  we  were  satisfied  with  this  regret, 
did  not  await  us  resurrection  yet.  ' 

“  Now  have  we  neither  pillow  nor  pallet, 
neither  garment  nor  wallet : 

no  strength  have  we  to  cry  out, 
no  power  left  to  speak  or  shout, 
helpless,  cast  out. 

“  Our  portion  of  this  world  is  banishment : 
our  flesh,  our  skin  for  worms  is  nourishment. 

“  Time  was,  when  we  had  power,  when  our  treasury  was  not 

yet  spent,  we 

gave  but  little  heed, 

and  of  wisdom  found  no  need : 

but  presently  our  souls  were  rent  with  strife, 
and  so  we  yielded  up  our  life. 

“  Now,  if  ye  be  not  quite  delirious, 
look  once  more  on  us. 

“  Now  mourn  we  all 
and  we  let  fall 

the  tear  of  vain  regret,  and  for  ourselves  make  funeral. 

“  Our  present  state  is  unutterable, 

and  for  our  past  misdeeds  we  are  sorrowful. 

“  Friends,  turn  your  gaze  on  us, 
and  mark  our  state  calamitous. 

“  Forgotten  are  our  names, 
vanished  our  fleshly  frames; 
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our  bones  are  putrefied, 
our  flesh  is  liquified ; 

our  hoarded  wealth  scattered, 
our  loved  abodes  shattered. 

“  Of  our  bed  another  now  is  lord ; 

our  children  are  driven  from  their  board ; 

our  cheek  with  mud  is  spattered, 
our  teeth  are  scattered; 

our  tongue  is  stilled ; 

our  mouth  with  dust  is  filled. 

“  Our  spirit’s  bird  is  flown, 

and  from  our  dust  is  sorrow’s  verdure  grown. 

“  We  lie  in  the  dark  earth  deep : 
ye  in  forgetfulness  sleep.” 

O  my  friend,  the  sign  of  wisdom  is  this,  that  in  thy  heart 

this  world  thou  shouldst  forsake, 
and  from  the  sleep  of  heedlessness  awake, 
ere  from  this  world  departure  taking, 
provision  for  thy  heavenly  dwelling  making. 

If  thy  path  is  wrapped  in  shadow, 

Lo,  here  is  light: 

Give  no  thought  to  far  tomorrows, 

Take  joy  tonight. 

All  who  dwell  on  earth  must  perish  :* 

This  sure  decree 

Glory  turns  to  dust,  and  pleasure 
To  misery. 

In  thy  narrow  coffin  sleeping 
For  ever  lie : 

Though  of  ivory  thy  throne  was, 

So  thou  must  die. 

Now  at  last  thou  art  at  leisure 
The  truth  to  know; 

Now  at  last  what  most  thou  lackest 
The  tomb  will  show. 

Disobedience  hath  corrupted 
Thy  pure  estate : 

Now  let  abstinence  restore  thee 
Immaculate. 


*A  quotation  from  Qur’an,  lv.  26. 
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Put  to  flight  corruption’s  shadow 
With  penitence, 

And  thy  soul  shall  spread  tomorrow 
New  radiance. 

Pir-i-Ansar,  sin  hath  broken 
This  bleeding  heart: 

Haply  God’s  eternal  bounty 
Will  ease  thy  smart. 

O  men  of  might ! 

In  the  market-place  ye  are  a  delight, 
but  in  the  mosque  ye  arc  far  from  sight  : 
in  sin  ye  dwell  both  day  and  night ; , 

your  worldly  state  is  prosperous,  but  your  spiritual  state  is 

ruined  quite. 

In  youth  ye  have  no  shame, 
and  in  old  age  feel  no  blame. 

Your  life  is  wasted  in  misuse, 
yet  seek  ye  not  to  find  excuse. 

Death  privily  awaits  you,  and  a  dwelling  beneath  the  sod : 
then  shall  ye  return  to  God. 

For  earthly  sorrows  your  hearts  do  bleed : 
the  wrath  to  come  ye  do  not  heed. 

Beware,  my  spirit,  thy  Creator’s  wrath : 

Perils  beset  thy  path. 

Break  through  the  sleep  of  heedlcssness,  and  hear 
My  counsel  wise  and  clear. 

Mark  yonder  place,  where  men  at  last  abide 
Like  offal,  cast  aside : 

Behold  how  sped  annihilation’s  dart 
And  pierced  each  bucklered  heart. 

Full  many  a  king,  whose  monuments  adorn 
The  world,  here  lies  in  scorn; 

Full  many  a  sweet  delight  held  heart  in  thrall, 

But  proved  to  spirit  gall. 

This  fleeting  world  is  but  a  ferry-way: 

The  wise  man  will  not  stay. 

Since  death,  O  Pir-i-Ansar,  lies  ahead, 

Stride  on  with  quickened  tread. 
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Know  that  this  world  is  but  a  hostelry,  to  stay,  and  then  pass 

by; 

and  know  that  man  is  born  to  die. 


The  well  is  lost  today, 
and  narrow  is  the  way ; 

and  woe  to  him  who  putteth  out  faith's  flame, 
and  binds  upon  himself  the  load  of  sin  and  shame. 

Drive  not  the  poor  man  from  thy  door  at  night: 

His  loud  complaint  will  mount  to  heaven’s  height. 
Fearest  thou  not  the  full  repentant  sigh 
Which  from  his  seared  heart  arrow-like  doth  fly? 
Beware  the  magic  of  that  dart,  whose  pace 
Hath  power  to  pierce  the  mountain’s  rocky  face ! 

If  in  the  midnight  God’s  name  he  implores, 

A  thousand  others  drive  him  from  their  doors. 

A  thousand  daggers  poison-tipped  flash  out 
To  fight  his  cause  who  unto  God  doth  shout : 

Behold,  the  poor  man’s  burning  sighs  prevail 
To  melt  like  wax  a  thousand  coats-of-mail. 

Think  not  to  wanton  with  impunity : 

As  thou  hast  dealt,  so  time  shall  deal  with  thee. 

Strike  not  anew  the  lacerated  soul; 

The  day  of  reckoning  will  take  full  toll: 

Though  the  wronged  suppliant  murmurs  not,  know  well 
He  Who  marks  all  will  cast  thee  into  Hell. 

Weep  not,  ‘Abdullah,  for  the  harsh  man’s  sin: 

Though  all  reject  thee,  God  will  take  thee  in. 

O  my  friend,  bestir  thyself,  and  be  a  man: 
get  thee  experience,  and  suffer  whilst  thou  can; 

that  through  the  benedictions  of  the  poor,  and  the  blessings 
of  their  visitations,  thy  face  may  be  made  bright, 
and  the  goods  of  this  world  become  mean  in  thy  sight. 

Wouldst  thou  attain  the  fullness  of  thy  span? 
Wouldst  thou  endure  all  that  the  spirit  can? 

Then  day  and  night  get  thee  about  with  men: 
Being  with  men,  thou  wilt  become  a  man.* 

Know  that  God  Most  High  has  built  an  outward  Ka‘bah  out 

of  mud  and  stone, 

and  fashioned  an  inward  Ka‘bah  of  heart  and  soul  alone, 

*  A  man,  that  is,  of  God, 
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The  outward  Ka'bah  Abraham  did  build, 

the  inward  Ka'bah  was  as  the  Lord  Almighty  willed. 

The  outward  Ka‘bah  is  for  faithful  eyes  a  spectacle, 
the  inward  Ka‘bah  is  seen  by  God  the  Merciful. 

Two  Ka‘bahs  are  there  on  the  heavenly  road : 

One  outward  is,  and  one  the  heart’s  abode. 

So,,  if  thou  canst,  to  hearts  make  pilgrimage : 

One  heart  is  worth  a  thousand  shrines  of  God.1 

O  my  friend,  this  world  is  an  abode  for  resting, 
nay  rather,  it  is  a  place  of  testing. 

One  man’s  desire  thereof  is  Paradise,  another’s  is  the  Friend : 
let  me  be  his  ransom,  who  makes  God  his  end ! 

Who  seeks  this  world,  suffers  grief ; 

who  seeks  the  world  to  come,  holds  it  in  fief;2 

who  seeks  his  Master,  his  is  joy  beyond  belief. 

Know,  that  when  thou  hast  broken  selfhood’s  chain, 
then  thou  wilt  the  Friend  attain. 

No  signpost  marks  this  way : 

the  manner  of  this  mystery  no  tongue  can  say. 

Intoxicated  be,  but  do  not  shout; 
broken,  and  not  cry  out : 

the  whole  pitcher  goes  in  hand,  the  broken  pitcher  is  on 

shoulder  borne  about. 

If  thou  hast,  celebrate : 
if  thou  hast  not,  supplicate. 

Be  a  rose,  and  not  a  thorn : 

be  a  friend,  and  not  an  alien  born. 

To  approve  thy  host  is  faithfulness : 
to  make  false  boast  is  unbelief,  no  less. 

Neighbour  right, 
labour  light. 

Though  I  must  lie  in  Hell  a  century, 

Yet  would  that  burning  blaze  not  trouble  me. 

But  give  me  not  a  traitor  for  a  friend : 

Far  worse  than  death  is  evil  company. 

( 1 )  The  Tradition  runs,  “  Whoso  knows  himself,  has  known  his 
Lord,”  and  self-examination  is  the  foundation  of  all  mysticism. 

(2)  For  he  is  a  “hireling”  of  Heaven ;  see  p.  376,  n.  2. 
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If  on  this  path  the  gnostic1  seeks  but  Paradise  and  its  seduct¬ 
ive  joys,2 3 

the  purity  of  his  gnosis  that  quest  destroys ; 

and  if  the  dervish  seeks  not  God  seeking  of  God, 
never  will  God  grant  him  His  assenting  nod. 

If  thou  wilt  listen  to  thy  inward  heart, 

Full  many  a  mystery  it  doth  impart: 

If  self  denying  thou  art  dead  to  self, 

Hear  now  the  wondrous  tidings,  “  God  thou  art!”2 

O  dervish,  Paradise  is  but  a  plea : 
thy  proper  quest  the  Master  of  the  house  must  be. 

True  service  is  not  fasting  and  supplication : 
true  service  is  a  contrite  heart  and  resignation. 

In  God’s  service  eagerness  of  heart  reveal, 
and  all  thy  faults  conceal 
of  thy  own  shortcomings  be  aware, 
the  faults  of  others  spare. 

Whoever  takes  ten  qualities  to  be  his  text4 5 
acquires  advantage  in  this  world  and  the  next : 
towards  God,  truthfulness ;  towards  men,  justice ;  towards  self, 
harshness;  towards  his  betters,  civility;  towards  children, 
gentleness;  towards  the  poor,  generosity;  towards  friends, 
giving  good  counsel ;  towards  enemies,  clemency ;  towards 
fools,  silence ;  towards  the  wise,  humility. 

The  Lord  of  the  World1  was  asked :  “  What  sayest  thou  con¬ 
cerning  this  present  world?”  He  replied:  “What  shall  I 
say  of  a  thing  which 
men  with  labour  get 
retain  with  sweat, 
and  leave  with  regret?” 

O  my  friend,  count  this  life  a  capital  to  gain, 
and  seek  from  self  in  service  refuge  to  obtain 
death  is  the  universal  bane. 

Give  not  thy  soul  its  lust, 

and  in  an  ignorant  man  put  not  thy  trust. 

( 1 )  The  gnostic  is,  in  Sufi  language,  the  man  who  possesses 
ma’rifah  or  gnosis,  the  spiritual  knowledge  of  God. 

(2)  Literally,  “  houris,”  the  “dark-eyed  maidens”  of  Paradise. 

(3)  Through  fand  (see  p.  378,  n.  4)  the  mystic  passes  away  from  his 
own  selfhood,  and  becomes  absorbed  in  the  all-pervading  Selfhood  of 
God. 

(4)  Literally,  “  watchword.” 

(5)  Sc.  the  Prophet, 
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Seek  help  of  God  in  every  affair 
of  friend  and  enemy  alike  beware. 

Not  having  seen  or  heard,  speak  not  thy  mind: 
be  conscious  of  thy  faults,  to  other  men’s  be  blind. 

On  God’s  path  seek  not  liberty  to  win, 

And  look  not  harshly  on  another’s  sin. 

God  knows  the  secret  of  each  human  heart 
Think  not  to  make  thyself  His  peer  therein. 

Twist  not  the  truth ;  answer  not  in  haste ;  until  men  ask  thee, 

do  not  speak, 

and  go  not  forth,  unless  they  seek. 

Sell  not  what  men  will  not  buy. 

Take  not  up  again  what  thou  hast  once  set  down. 

Reckon  not  as  done  what  is  not  done. 

Make  not  thy  soul  a  plaything  of  the  devil. 

In  secret  be  a  better  man  than  publicly. 

Eat  no  man’s  bread,  but  grudge  not  thine  to  any  man. 

Of  thy  soul’s  commands  beware. 

Though  thy  enemy  be  weak,  do  not  despise  him. 

Make  not  a  journey  with  a  fool. 

Reckon  thy  little  better  than  other  men’s  much. 

Grieve  not  to  no  purpose :  know  that  God’s  friendship  rests  in 

making  little  trouble. 

Know  that  happiness  in  this  world  and  the  next  is  won  by  the 

companionship  of  those  who  know. 

Associate  not  with  men  who  do  not  know. 

Make  generosity  thy  habit,  and  take  pride  in  poverty. 

Acquiesce  in  God’s  decree:  be  of  good  manners,  and  make 

little  trouble. 

Do  not  unto  others  what  thou  wouldst  not  do  unto  thyself. 

If  thou  desirest  happiness,  endure  pain. 

If  thou  wouldst  attain  joy,  be  patient,  and  make  humility 

thy  habit  and  boast  not  of  thyself. 

It  is  a  sin,  to  hold  oneself  too  high, 

To  please  oneself,  and  others  to  deny. 
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The  eye  sees  all,  itself  it  cannot  see: 

Learn  wisdom  from  the  parable  of  the  eye.* 

Do  good,  and  thou  wilt  have  thy  recompense. 

Give  pain  to  no  man  with  an  unkind  word. 

Be  not  a  slave  to  greed,  and  be  not  led  away  by  hcedlessness. 

Know  that  possessions  are  but  a  loan :  count  good  health  for 

a  gain. 

Know  that  a  thousand  friends  are  little  worth,  and  that  a 

single  enemy  can  do  great  hurt. 

Take  not  a  loan  from  a  man  with  a  new  purse. 

Give  respect  to  an  ancient  house,  but  do  not  boast  of  power. 
Keep  thyself  far  from  bigotry. 

Say  of  a  man  in  secret  only  what  thou  canst  say  to  his  face. 

Rail  not  against  the  suppliant,  and  make  not  the  mendicant 

despair. 

Know  that  thy  brother  Muslim’s  need  is  a  grave  affair. 

Talk  not  of  the  good  which  thou  hast  done,  and  speak  not  ill 

of  any  man. 

Cause  men  to  hope  in  thee,  and  show  not  gladness  at  any 

man’s  misfortune. 

Do  injury  to  no  man,  and  look  for  sincerity  only  in  the  noble 

man. 

O  my  friend,  know  that  sorrow  comes  to  a  man  from 

three  things: 

he  wishes  for  days  departed  irrevocably, 
for  a  greater  portion  from  destiny, 
and  for  another  man’s  patrimony. 

Since  one  man’s  bread  is  different  from  another’s, 
why  concern  thyself  about  thy  brother’s? 

Guard  thy  tongue,  but  not  thy  wealth: 
watch  not  the  world,  but  watch  thy  spirit’s  health. 

Alas,  for  those  who  spend  their  night  in  sleep, 
their  day  lost  in  delusion  deep, 

not  knowing  that  from  God  they  are  far  away, 
and  tomorrow  in  the  dust  will  lay. 

*  The  following  rendering  of  this  quatrain  is  by  E.  G.  Browne : 

“  Great  shame  it  is  to  deem  of  high  degree 
Thyself,  or  over  others  reckon  thee : 

Strive  to  be  like  the  pupil  of  thine  eye — 

To  see  all  else,  but  not  thyself  to  see.” 
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My  life,  alas,  is  spent  in  worthless  ways; 

Vain  penitence  my  streaming  cheek  displays. 

Drunken  by  day,  and  drowned  in  sleep  at  night, 
Remorse  at  dawn — so  pass  the  precious  days. 

In  childhood  thou  art  powerless; 
thy  youth  is  spent  in  drunkenness ; 

in  age  thou  all  too  languid  art: 

when  wilt  thou  take  God’s  service  to  thy  heart? 

Thy  faith  is  but  a  word,  a  barren  token: 

A  hundred  idols  stand,  not  one  is  broken. 

Tonight  brings  revelry,  remorse  tomorrow: 

Faith  is  not  proved,  when  “  God  is  Great  ”  is  spoken.* 

A  fine  place  is  this  world,  I  trow ! 

Wherever  thou  dost  go,  men  ask  thee,  “Who  art  thou?” 

If  thou  comest,  open  stands  the  gate: 

and  if  thou  comest  not,  no  man  is  disconsolate. 

If  this  world  thou  lovest,  give  it  not  away,  that  it  may  stay 

with  thee ; 

but  if  thou  hatest  it,  devour  it,  that  it  may  vanish  utterly. 

Yesterday  is  gone,  and  will  not  come  again : 

Tomorrow  may  not  come,  to  trust  in  it  is  vain. 

Count  today  for  a  gain: 
it  will  not  long  remain. 

O  my  friend,  be  a  man,  if  thou  wouldst  go  upon  this  way : 
let  anguish  ever  in  thy  spirit  stay. 

Do  naught  indiscreet, 

and  stand  not  in  vile  passion’s  street. 

If  thou  wouldst  leave  thy  empty  lusts,  and  know 
What  will  release  thee  from  this  earthly  woe, 
Consider  who  thou  art,  whence  thou  hast  come, 
What  here  thou  dost,  and  whither  thou  must  go. 

Give  not  thy  heart  to  men,  or  thou  wilt  have  but  little  peace : 
yield  thy  heart  to  God,  and  thou  shalt  find  release. 

All  things  that  fill  this  world  for  man’s  delight  were  made, 
but  all  his  happiness  is  on  God’s  service  stayed. 

*  To  say  “Allah  Akhar ”  (“God  is  Greater”),  the  Islamic 
formula  of  faith,  is  not  enough  to  prove  true  belief.  If  the  hundred 
“  idols  ”  (of  personal  desire  and  sinfulness)  are  still  not  overthrown,  then 
the  worshipper  still  has  the  greater  part  of  the  journey  to  make. 
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Every  man,  be  he  a  door-keeper  or  a  king, 
must  unto  God  Almighty  service  bring. 

In  God’s  sight  he  must  make  his  soul’s  ablution, 
if  he  would  taste  the  water  of  absolution. 

God  said :  “  I  made  creation,  that  men  might  call  Me 

Artisan : 

then  I  destroyed  it,  that  they  might  know  I  have  not  need  of 

any  man. 

To  whomsoever  I  gave  leave  to  be, 

I  gave  him  life  that  he  might  worship  Me.” 

O  dervish,  worship  God  with  patience,  till  thy  earthly 

labour  endeth, 

and  God’s  providence  descendeth ; 

till  God’s  Throne  shineth  clear, 
and  the  dawn  of  Union  draweth  near: 

then  cometh  thy  supreme  felicity, 
then  God’s  eternal  beauty  thou  shalt  see. 


Arthur  John  Arberrv. 
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CALIPHATE  AND  KINGSHIP  IN  MEDIAEVAL 

PERSIA 

Caliphate  and  Sultanate 

At  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  Saljuqs1  as  a  polit¬ 
ical  force  in  Persia,  the  temporal  power  of  the  Caliphate 
had  been  reduced  to  its  lowest  ebb  both  in  Baghdad  and  the 
neighbouring  provinces  by  the  Buwayhids,  and  in  Persia  by 
the  Ghaznevids.  It  is  true  that,  with  the  decline  of  the 
Buwayhids’  power  at  Baghdad,  the  Caliphs  were  making 
some  tentative  efforts  to  assert  their  importance  either  by 
figuring  as  champions  of  good  government  against  the 
misrule  of  the  later  Buwayhids,  or  by  interposing  themselves 
as  arbitrators  between  the  Sunnis  and  Shi'as  in  their  religious 
quarrels."  But,  in  fact,  during  the  later  period  of  the  Buway¬ 
hids  neither  the  Caliphs  nor  the  Amirs  were  in  a  position  to 
assert  their  authority  against  the  turbulant  Turks  who  always 
needed  a  strong  hand  to  control  them.  The  Turks  themselves 
were  neither  able  to  produce  any  capable  leader  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  State,  nor  would  they  allow  any  capable 
Buwayhid  Amir  to  control  the  machinery  of  the  Government. 
In  418I1027  they  approached  the  Caliph  to  appoint  some 


(1)  See  article  on  Saljuqs  in  Encyclopaedia  of  Islam. 

(2)  Ibn  Athir,  IX,  p.  235-236.  The  religious  innovations  introduced 
by  the  Buwayhids  at  Baghdad  resulted  in  a  series  of  bitter  quarrels  be¬ 
tween  the  Sunnis  and  Shi'as,  and  offered  an  opportunity  to  the  Caliph  to 
assert  his  authority.  In  4 15/ 1024  in  a  quarrel  between  the  ‘Abbasids  and 
the  ‘Alids  at  Kufa,  the  former  lodged  a  complaint  with  the  Caliph  who 
compromised  the  matter  temporarily.  The  ‘Abbasids,  being  dissatisfied, 
came  to  Baghdad,  did  not  allow  the  khutbah  to  be  read  on  Friday,  and 
insisted  on  the  removal  of  the  prefect  at  Kufa ;  and  appointed  the  one 
whom  they  wanted.  When  the  Caliph  complied  with  their  request,  the 
wazir  Abu’l-Qasim,  owing  to  his  relationship  with  the  deposed  prefect, 
began  to  take  hostile  action  against  the  Caliph.  Thereupon  the  latter 
issued  an  order  for  the  expulsion  of  the  wazir  from  Samarra,  which  was 
duly  carried  out. 
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commander  over  them  to  take  charge  of  affairs;  but  when 
Jalal  al-Daulah  was  called  by  the  Caliph  they  several  times 
revolted  against  his  authority,  besieged  his  house,  maltreated 
his  family  and  subjected  him  to  various  indignities;  and 
obliged  the  Caliph  on  several  occasions  to  drop  his  name  from 
the  khutbah.1  Both  the  Amirate  and  the  Caliphate  during 
this  period  of  inactivity  had  become  politically  ineffective, 
and  in  the  absence  of  a  strong  hand  to  curb  the  activities  of 
evil-doers,  misrule,  anarchy  and  licentiousness  reigned 
supreme.2 

Though  the  Buwayhids  had  usurped  all  the  temporal 
power  of  the  ‘  Abbasid  Caliphate  in  actual  practice,  yet  in 
theory  they  found  it  necessary  that  certain  functions,  for 
political  reasons,  should  be  fulfilled  under  the  signature  of 
the  Caliph.  As  already  shown,  the  latter  was  still  required 
to  issue  orders  under  his  name  affecting  certain  temporal 
affairs  and  even  the  partial  right  of  appointing  the  wazir  and 
the  governors  was  allowed  to  be  retained  by  him.  The  cere¬ 
mony  of  issuing  the  deeds  of  investiture  to  individual  rulers 
enabled  the  Caliph  to  enter  into  direct  political  relations 
with  them.  Besides,  the  Buwayhids,  being  unable  to  fulfil 
the  obligations  of  the  Caliph  were  not  granted  the  title  of 
Sultan.  Thus  the  Sultanate  set  up  by  them,  though  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact,  had  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  full  eman¬ 
cipation,  and  was  never  complete  in  the  eye  of  the  law.2 
Likewise,  though  the  Ghaznevids  had  actually  assumed  the 
title  of  Sultan,  they  too,  owing  to  the  exclusion  of  their  polit¬ 
ical  authority  from  Baghdad,  could  not  obtain  official  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  title.  The  Sultanate  in  fact  existed,  but  as  an 
usurped  authority,  lacking  any  legal  sanction,  and  unrecog¬ 
nized  in  official  correspondence  and  coinage.  Nothing  short 
of  the  combination  of  the  functions  of  the  Ghaznevids  and 
the  Buwayhids  by  a  Sunni  ruler  would  form  the  basis  of  a 
legally  constituted  Sultanate.  Such  was  the  situation  and 
the  position  of  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphate  at  Baghdad  and  in 

( 1 )  Ibn  Athir,  IX,  pp.  288  and  308-309. 

(2)  A  robber  named  Al-Burjumi  terrified  the  citizens  in  425-26/1034 
so  much  that  they  had  to  call  him  ‘  The  chief  Abu  ‘Ali.’  He  had  fixed 
tribute  paid  to  him  by  the  citizens,  caravans,  and  several  professionals; 
and  even  the  Sultan  had  to  surrender  some  of  his  revenues.  Cf.  Levy 
Baghdad  Chronicle,  p.  173- 174. 

(3)  No  Buwayhid  Amir  was  ever  granted  the  title  of  Sultan;  and 
none  of  them  even  assumed  it  as  their  coinage  shows.  It  is  wrongly 
stated  by  Amir  Ali  that  Mu'izz  al-Daulah  received  the  title  of  Sultan,  vide 
A  History  of  the  Saracens,  p.  503. 
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Persia  when  the  Saljuqs  burst  like  a  storm  on  the  scene  and 
displaced  both  the  Ghaznevids  and  the  Buwayhids. 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  the  Saljuqs,  being  recent 
converts  to  Islam,  were  orthodox  Muslims,  and  as  such  they 
considered  it  their  duty  to  recognize  the  institution  of  the 
Caliphate.  In  a  petition  which  they  sent  to  the  governor  of 
Khurasan  requesting  him  to  ask  Mas‘ud  to  allot  them  the 
districts  of  Nasa  and  Farawa,  they  called  themeslves  proteges 
of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful.1  The  Caliph,  on  the  other 
hand,  never  hesitated  to  assert  his  authority  and  claim  obedi¬ 
ence  from  them,  whenever  an  opportunity  was  offered.  In 
429-1038  when  Tughril  was  declared  king  at  Merw  and 
Nishapur,  and  his  name  was  mentioned  in  the  khutbah  in 
all  the  places  which  fell  to  him,  his  brother  Da’ud  carried  on 
such  ravages  in  these  provinces  that  rumours  of  his  malpract¬ 
ices  reached  the  ears  of  the  Caliph  Qa’im  who,  realizing 
his  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  despatched 
an  ambassador  to  Tughril  forbidding  him  to  tyrannise  over 
the  people.  The  mission  of  the  Caliph  had  the  desired  effect, 
since  Tughril,  after  paying  due  respect  and  honour  to  the 
ambassador,  stopped  the  malpractices  complained  of.2 

It  was,  however,  after  the  defeat  of  Mas‘ud  at  the  hands 
of  the  Saljuqs  at  Dandanqan  in  431/1040  that,  for  the  first 
time,  the  latter  came  into  direct  relationship  with  the 
‘Abbasid  Caliphate.  The  Saljuqs,  after  their  victory  over 
Mas‘ud,  held  a  consultation  among  themselves  and  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Caliph  Qa’im  saying  that  they  were  a  people 
always  obedient  and  well-wishing  to  the  Caliph  as  well  as 
to  the  Prophet  and  that  they  had  always  carried  on  jihad 
and  performed  pilgrimage  to  the  Ka‘bah.  They  complained 
against  Mahmud  for  imprisoning  their  uncle  Isra’il,  without 
any  provocation  on  their  part,  and  emphasized  the  negligence 
exhibited  by  Mas‘ud  in  the  affairs  of  his  government  and  his 
indulgence  in  wine-drinking,  luxuries  and  enjoyments.  They 
also  pointed  out  that  the  nobles  and  great  men  of  Khurasan 
requested  them  to  stand  by  them  in  overthrowing  the  power 
of  the  Ghaznevids.  Then  they  mentioned  their  victory  over 
Mas'ud  which  was  attained  through  divine  aid  and,  in  order 
to  thank  God  the  Almighty,  they  were  administering  the 
country  with  justice,  and  equity  and  were  refraining  from 
exercising  any  sort  of  tyranny.  At  the  end  there  was  a 
request  to  the  Caliph  to  bestow  on  them  the  sovereignty  of 

( 1 )  Bayhaqi,  p.  583. 

(a)  Bundari,  p.  7;  Ibn  Athir,  IX,  p.  312. 
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the  already-conquered  lands  in  order  that  they  should  be  able 
to  rule  the  country  according  to  the  Shari‘ah  and  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful.1  The  contents  of 
the  above  letter  show  very  well  the  motives  of  the  Saljuqs, 
which  obliged  them  to  approach  the  Caliph  for  authorization 
to  rule  the  country.  In  making  this  request,  they  fulfilled  a 
religious  obligation.  It  was  still  believed  that,  without  such 
sanction  from  the  Caliphate,  the  religious  institutions,  i.e., 
the  appointment  of  Qadis,  etc.,  would  not  be  considered  valid 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Sharfah.  However,  it  seems 
that  it  was  done  more  to  satisfy  their  own  conscience  than 
the  public  mind,  which  had  already  accepted  them  as  their 
rulers  by  mentioning  their  names  in  the  khutbah  and  by 
calling  Tughril  Sultan  al-Mu‘azzam.2  That  the  sanction 
from  the  Caliphate  was  necessitated  purely  from  the  relig¬ 
ious  point  of  view  is  evident  by  the  very  fact  that,  immedi¬ 
ately  after  they  despatched  the  messenger,  they  proceeded  to 
divide  up  the  vast  territories  which  had  so  quietly  passed 
under  their  control.  ’  When  the  letter  reached  the  Caliph 
he  sent  one  of  his  trusted  officers  to  Tughril  with  kind  mes¬ 
sages  and  charged  him  to  ask  Tughril  to  come  to  Baghdad.  ’ 

Tughril  could  not  find  time  to  pay  attention  to  the  affairs 
at  Baghdad  till  447/1055  when,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Caliph,  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  the  metropolis  of  Islam, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honour,  and  orders  were 

(1)  Rawandi.  p.  1031,  Bundari,  p.  8; 

Browne  and  Sykes  wrongly  put  the  despatch  of  this  letter  after 
the  defeat  of  Mas‘ud  at  the  hands  of  the  Saljuqs,  i.e.,  three  years  later. 
Cf.  Literary  History  of  Persia ,  11,  p.  172;  Sykes,  History  of  Persia,  II, 
p.  30. 

(2)  Although  Tughril  was  addressed  by  the  people  and  even  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  khutbah  in  different  places  that  had  fallen  into  his  posses¬ 
sion,  as  Sultan  al-Mucazzam  in  428/1036  (Cf.  Athir,  IX,  p.  328; 
Zubdat  al-Tawarikh,  p.  6)  yet  this  title  does  not  seem  to  appear  on  his 
coinage  till  the  year  439/1047.  Such  coins  in  addition  to  the  above  title 
also  bear  the  title  of  Shahinshah — a  title  whose  bestowal  to  one  of  the 
Buwayhid  rulers  had  been  a  subject  of  controversy  and  had  led  the  celeb¬ 
rated  Qadi  al-Qudat,  Al-Mawardi  to  vote  against  its  award.  How  the 
times  were  so  changed  that  such  important  and  even  objectionable  titles 
were  assumed  by  the  Sunni  rulers  without  any  commotion.  There  is  no 
historical  evidence  to  show  whether  and  when  such  titles  were  granted  to 
Tughril.  According  to  Ibn  Athir,  IX,  pp.  312-7  the  Caliph,  in  his  letter 
of  429  A.H.  mentioned  above,  addressed  them  by  “  exalted  titles.”  Ra- 
verty  holds  on  his  own  authority  that  in  432  A.H.  Tughril  obtained  the 
Caliph’s  consent  to  his  assuming  sovereignty,  and  the  title  of  Sultan.  Cf. 
Jurjani,  Tabaqat ,  Trans.  Raverty,  p.  132. 

(3)  Rawandi,  p.  104;  Bundari,  p.  8. 

•  (4)  Rawandi,  p.  105 ;  Bundari,  p.  9. 
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given  to  mention  his  name  in  the  Khutbah  and  on  the  coin¬ 
age  in  preference  to  that  of  Malik  al-Rahim ;  and  he  was 
granted  the  title  of  Rukn  al-Daulah.1  In  spite  of  this,  relations 
between  the  Caliph  and  Tughril  Beg  were  not  very  cordial 
owing  to  the  turbulence  of  both  the  Ghuzz  troops  and  the 
citizens.  The  population  suffered  very  severely  and  Malik 
al-Rahim,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  the  Caliph  was  sent  to 
the  fort  of  Sirwan  to  be  interned  here.” 

In  449/1057  Tughril,  in  reward  for  his  signal  services  in 
defeating  Dubays  b.  Mazayd  and  Bassasiri,  a  Shii‘te  Turkish 
general  who  had  revolted  at  Mausil  against  the  authority  of 
the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphate  and  had  recognized  that  of  the 
Egyptian  Caliphate,  was  received  with  the  most  elaborate 
ceremony  at  Baghdad,1  and  was  entrusted  with  the  affairs 
of  the  State  in  the  following  words :  “  The  Commander 

of  the  Faithful,”  proclaimed  Ra’is  al-Ruasa,  “  thanks  you 
for  your  efforts  and  appreciates  your  services.  He  dele¬ 
gates  to  you  authority  over  all  the  countries  whose  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  bestowed  on  him  by  God,  and  transfers  to 
you  the  care  of  God’s  people.  It  is  incumbent  upon  you  to 
be  God-fearing  in  what  he  has  entrusted  to  you.  Acknow¬ 
ledge  the  favours  of  God,  strive  to  exercise  justice  abroad, 
to  prevent  wrong-doing  and  to  benefit  the  subjects.”  The 
Caliph  then  invested  him  with  a  ‘robe  of  honour,  a  collar 

(1)  Rawandi,  p.  105. 

(2)  Ibn  Athir,  IX,  p.  421.  The  ceremony  was  marred  by  an 
unfortunate  incident  which  led  to  a  fight  between  the  citizens  headed  by 
Malik  al-Rahim  and  the  army  of  Tughril  Beg.  The  Ghuzz  troops  com¬ 
mitted  all  sorts  of  atrocities.  Even  the  tombs  of  the  Caliphs  were  spoiled 
and  the  envoy  of  the  Caliph,  who  was  sent  to  effect  a  compromise 
between  Tughril  and  Malik  al-Rahim,  was  robbed.  In  consequence  of 
this,  Tughril,  during  the  thirteen  months  of  his  stay,  did  not  once  meet 
the  Caliph  personally.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  a  huge  Turkish  army  at 
Baghdad,  the  people  experienced  great  sufferings.  The  Caliph  sent 
word  to  Tughril  to  remove  his  army  from  the  city.  The  latter,  expressing 
his  apologies  for  the  misbehaviour  of  the  troops,  insisted  on  maintaining 
them  in  the  city.  Only  a  censure  by  the  Prophet  in  a  dream  obliged  him 
to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  Caliph.  Cf.  Ibn  Athir,  IX,  p.  431. 

(3)  The  Ra’is  al-Ruasa  was  sent  by  the  Caliph  to  receive  Tughril. 
On  the  latter’s  request  for  admittance  into  the  presence  of  the  Caliph,  a 
grand  assembly  of  court  dignitaries  and  other  high  officials  was  called. 
One  of  the  Caliph’s  horses  was  given  to  Tughril  to  ride.  The  latter,  amid 
a  great  procession,  presented  himself  before  the  Caliph  who  was  seated 
on  the  royal  throne  dressed  in  the  Prophet’s  mantle  and  holding  his  staff. 
On  Tughril’s  approach,  the  curtain  behind  which  the  Caliph  was  seated 
was  lifted  and  the  latter  was  disclosed.  Tughril  Beg  kissed  the  ground 
before  the  Caliph  who  asked  him  to  sit  down.  Cf.  Ibn  Athir  IX,  p.  235- 
36  Bundari,  p.  13-14. 
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and  bracelets,  and  also  with  a  scented  gold  embroidered 
turban  symbolizing  the  combination  of  the  Arab  and  non- 
Arab  crowns.  He  was  also  presented  with  two  swords  by 
the  Caliph  and  addressed  as  1  King  of  East  and  West.’ 
Tughril  in  token  of  servitude  kissed  the  Caliph’s  hand  and 
laid  it  upon  his  eyes.’1  This  memorable  document  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  in  the  history 
of  the  Caliphate.  No-one  before  Tughril  had  been  given 
jurisdiction  over  “  all  the  countries  whose  government  had 
been  delegated  to  the  Caliph  by  God.”  The  Sultanate  now 
at  last  received  legal  sanction  from  the  Caliphate  itself. 

The  prestige  of  the  Sultanate  was  further  raised  when 
Tughril  paid  his  third  visit  to  Baghdad  in  451/1059,  and 
reinstated  the  Caliph  Qa’im  who,  during  the  former’s 
absence  from  Baghdad,  was  imprisoned  by  Bassasiri  who  had 
proclaimed  the  recognition  of  the  Egyptian  Caliphate  at 
Baghdad."  The  Caliph,  on  this  occasion,3  presented  to  the 
Sultan  the  only  sword  which  was  left  with  him;  and  substi¬ 
tuted  the  title  of  Rukn  al-Din  for  Rukn  al-Daulah.4 

Tughril  had  not  even  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  over 
the  administration  of  Baghdad,  but,  in  fact,  had  thought  of 
leaving  it  with  the  Caliphate.  It  was  only  due  to  the  lack  of 
aspiration  on  the  part  of  the  Caliph  and  the  wit  of  Tughril’s 
wazir  in  detecting  it,  that  Baghdad  was  thrown  into  the 


( 1 )  Bundari,  p.  14  ;  Ibn  Athir,  IX,  p.  436  ;  Levy,  Baghddd  Chronicle 
p.  188. 

(2)  In  450/1058  Bassasiri,  a  Shi‘ite  Turkish  general  who  had  not 
been  on  good  terms  with  the  Caliph,  came  to  Baghdad,  defeated  his 
forces,  arrested  him  and  sent  him  to  Ana.  He  caused  the  khutbah  to  be 
read  for  the  Egyptian  Caliph,  Mustansir  at  Baghdad  and  had  dinars 
struck  in  his  name.  The  Sunni  formulae  in  the  Adhan  was  replaced  by 
that  of  the  Shi‘ah,  and  the  black  standard  of  the  ‘Abbasid  was  changed 
to  the  white.  Cf.  Rawandi,  p.  108 ;  Ibn  Athir,  IX,  p.  441  ;  Ibn  Qalanisi, 
p.  88-89 ;  Zubdat'al  Tawarikh  F.  13.  As  soon  as  Tughril  heard  of  this, 
he  rushed  back  to  Baghdad,  defeated  Bassasiri  and  re-established  the 
‘Abbasid  Caliphate.  Cf.  Ibn  Qalanisi,  p.  90 ;  Ibn  Athir,  IX,  p.  448  ; 
Zubdat  aLT awankh ,  p.  13. 

(3)  It  was  a  strange  and  unprecedented  scene  when  the  Caliph  and 

the  Sultan  met  on  this  historic  occasion  in  an  unceremonious  manner, 
the  Caliph  presenting  to  the  Sultan  his  sword,  the  latter  giving  proof  of 
the  utmost  humility  by  leading  the  horse  of  the  Caliph  by  the  bridle  to 
the  palace,  Cf.  Rawandi.  p.  no;  Bundari,  p.  18  al-Tawarikh ,  F. 

13  ;  Ibn  Athir,  IX,  p.  446. 

(4)  Rawandi,  p.  no. 
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direct  possession  of  Tughril.1  Thus,  so  far  as  the  temporal 
power  of  the  Caliphate  was  concerned,  it  was  now  left  in  as 
sad  a  plight  as  it  was  during  the  Buwayhid  regime.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  Sultanate  created  by  Tughril  was  of  a  higher 
status  than  that  enjoyed  by  any  before  or  after  him.“ 

With  the  establishment  of  a  Sunni  Sultanate  at  Baghdad 
a  new  era  was  inaugurated  in  the  history  of  the  institution 
of  the  Caliphate.  The  Saljuqs,  by  conquering  Persia,  Meso¬ 
potamia,  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  once  more  re-united  the 
scattered  provinces  of  Islam,  belonging  to  different  dynasties 
hostile  to  each  other,  under  one  sovereign.  In  the  words  of 
Lanc-Poole,  “  They  put  a  new  life  into  the  expiring  zeal  of 
the  Muslims,  drove  back  the  re-encroaching  Byzantines,  and 
bred  up  a  generation  of  fanatical  Muhammadan  warriors  to 
whom,  more  than  to  anything  else,  the  Crusaders  owed  their 
repeated  failure.”1  The  rise  of  the  Saljuqs  also  meant  the 
victory  of  the  Sunni  creed,  as  far  as  their  power  extended, 
over  the  Shi4 a  tendencies  which  had  been  gaining  more  and 
more  ground  under  the  Buwayhids  and  the  Fatimids.  Since 
the  Saljuqs  regarded  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphate  as  the  head  of 
orthodox  Islam,  they  ‘  constituted  themselves  the  champions 
of  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphate  and  were  naturally  the  declared 
enemies  of  the  Fatimid  Caliphate.’1  They  took  energetic 

(1)  A  few  days  after  the  re-establishment  of  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphate 
Tughril  asked  his  wazir  ‘Amid  al-Mulk  to  approach  the  Caliph  for  the 
allotment  of  a  certain  portion  of  territory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bagh¬ 
dad  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  army  as  he  would  be  required  to  come  so 
often  to  Baghdad  in  connection  with  administrative  affairs.  The  quick¬ 
witted  wazir  asked  Tughril  to  wait  as  he  expected  a  move  by  the  Caliph 
himself  to  provide  him  with  a  fixed  grant  for  his  own  upkeep.  Actually, 
as  it  happened,  ‘Amid  al-Mulk,  on  his  way  to  the  Caliph,  saw  the  latter’s 
wazir,  coming  to  the  Sultan.  Guessing  the  mission  of  the  Caliph’s  wazir, 
‘Amid  al-Mulk  hurriedly  retraced  his  steps  and  informed  the  Sultan  about 
the  approach  of  the  Caliph’s  wazir,  advising  him  at  the  same  time  that 
if  the  Caliph’s  message  was  to  the  same  purpose  as  he  had  anticipated, 
the  Sultan  should  welcome  it  saying  that  he  was  already  concerned 
about  it.  By  chance  it  so  happened  that  the  Caliph’s  message  was  to  the 
same  purpose  as  was  anticipated  by  ‘Amid  al-Mulk,  and  naturally  the 
Sultan  sent  the  same  reply  to  the  Caliph  as  was  suggested  to  him  by  his 
wazir.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Sultan  sent  for  the  record-book  from  the 
Diwan  and  noted  down  therein  the  personal  allowance  of  the  Caliph. 
Cf.  Rawandi,  p.  no-ni  ;  T arikh-i-Guzida,  p.  435. 

(2)  A  gold  coin  minted  at  Baghdad  in  455/1063  bears  the  following 
inscription  on  the  reverse  side,  Al-Sultan  al-Mu‘azzam  Shahin-Shah 
Tugril  Beg.  The  word  Sultan  does  not  appear  on  the  Baghdad  coinage 
after  Tughril.  Cf.  British  Museum  Catalogue. 

(3)  Lane-Poole,  Muhammadan  Dynasties ,  p.  150. 

(4)  The  Damascus  Chronicle ,  trans.  H.  A.  R.  Gibb,  p.  19-20. 
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steps  against  the  dangerous  activities  of  the  Ismailites  and 
furthered  the  interests  of  Sunni  theologians.1 

With  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  Saljuqs,  the  religious 
authority  of  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphate  was  established  in  all 
lands  that  fell  under  their  political  control.  Besides,  the 
prestige  of  their  power  prompted  many  an  independent  prince 
to  reject  the  religious  authority  of  the  Fatimids  and  recognize 
that  of  the  ‘Abbasids  instead."  It  was  during  this  period 
that  the  name  of  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliph  was  inserted  in  the 
khutbah  in  the  sacred  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medinah  whose 
inclusion  within  the  sphere  of  the  ‘Abbasids  ’  control  must 
have  raised  the  prestige  of  the  Caliphate. 

As  regards  the  institution  of  the  Caliphate  itself,  the 
Saljuqs,  considering  it  a  religious  institution,  left  it  to  run 
its  normal  course.  In  the  election  of  the  Caliph  a  formal 
sort  of  consultation  took  place  between  the  wazir,  qadis  and 
other  high  officials  and  usually  a  son  of  the  deceased  Caliph 
was  raised  to  the  Caliphate.  Since  most  of  the  Caliphs 
nominated  their  successors  in  their  own  life-time  there  was 
little  choice.  It,  therefore,  became  practically  a  matter  of 
hereditary  succession  based  on  nomination  by  the  late 
Caliph.8  Paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  election  of  the 
Caliph  was  not  influenced  by  the  Saljuq  Sultans.1  Hence- 

(1)  Ibn  Athir,  X,  p.  24.  When  Alp  Arslan  was  engaged  in  the 
war  with  Qutulmish,  Nizam  al-Mulk  said  to  the  former,  ‘  I  have  brought 
soldiers  from  Khurasan  who  will  assist  and  not  desert  you,  and  who  will 
shoot  arrows  that  never  miss,  viz.,  the  ‘Ulama  and  the  ascetics,  whom  by 
my  favour  I  have  made  your  best  auxiliaries.” 

(2)  In  462/1070  an  envoy  from  the  Amir  of  Mecca  came  to  Alp 
Arslan  informing  him  that  he  had  established  the  khutbah  for  the  ‘Abba¬ 
sids  and  discontinued  it  for  the  Egyptian  Caliph  Mustansir,  whereupon 
the -Sultan  bestowed  upon  him  thirty  thousand  dinars  and  an  annual 
salary  of  fifty  thousand  dinars  to  the  Amir  of  Madinah  if  the  latter 
followed  the  same  example.  Cf.  Bundari,  p.  36;  Ibn  Athir,  X,  p.  41. 
In  463/1070  the  khutbah  was  read  for  the  Caliph  Qa’im  and  Sultan  Alp 
Arslan  at  Halab  when  the  people  there  beheld  the  supremacy  of  the 
Saljuqs’  authority,  and  the  decline  of  the  sway  of  the  Egyptian  Caliph. 
Cf.  Bundari,  p.  37  ;  Ibn  Qalanisi,  p.  98 ;  Ibn  Athir,  X,  p.  42. 

(3)  Ibn  Athir,  X,  p.  65.-  The  Caliph  Qa’im  nominated  Muqtadi 
during  his  own  life-time. 

The  Caliph  Mustadhir  nominated  Mustarshid  during  his  own  life¬ 
time.  Cf.  Ibn  Athir,  X,  p.  376.  The  Caliph  Rashid  was  also  nominated. 
Cf.  Ibn  Qalanisi,  p.  251  ;  Ibn  Athir,  XI,  p.  17- 

(4)  In  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  Sultan  MasTid  could  not  set  aside  the 
election  of  Rashid  whom  he  did  not  want  to  succeed  owing  to  his  enmity 
with  his  father.  Cf.  Ibn  Qalanisi,  p.  251. 
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forward  the  Caliphs  were  not  deposed  arbitrarly1  by  the 
Sultans  as  was  the  case  during  the  time  of  the  Buwayhids. 
They  were  now  left  in  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  allow¬ 
ance  and  the  income  of  their  personal  estate  without  the  fear 
of  any  demand  being  made  or  of  their  estate  being  confis¬ 
cated.2  Besides,  the  Sultans  despatched  huge  sums  of  money 
and  costly  presents  to  the  Caliphs  on  different  occasions.3 

The  Caliph  was  also  allowed  to  appoint  his  own  wazir. 
But  since  the  de  facto  position  of  the  Caliph  had  not  improv¬ 
ed,  the  functions  of  the  wazir  remained  practically  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Secretary  in  the  past  regime ;  and  the  change 
effected  therefore  merely  meant  a  change  of  title.  However, 
such  prestige  was  attached  to  this  office  that  persons  were 
desirous  of  occupying  it  even  without  any  remuneration.4 
Nor  were  the  Sultans  unmindful  of  its  importance,  because 
smooth  relations  between  the  Caliph  and  them  largely  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  wazir ;  consequently  they  tried  as  tactfully 
as  they  could  to  interfere  in  the  appointment  of  the  wazir. 
Most  of  the  wazirs  were  appointed  and  dismissed  under 
instructions  from  the  Sultan.5 

With  regard  to  the  Caliph’s  prerogatives,  the  latter  was 
more  independent  in  exercising  them  during  this  period  than 
under  the  Buwayhids.  At  Baghdad  the  coinage  not  only 
bears  the  name  of  the  Caliph  on  the  obverse  side  but  also 
with  the  epithet  Amir  al-Mu’minin  which  had  disappeared 
during  the  Buwayhid  regime ;  and  no  coins  minted  at 

( 1 )  The  committal  of  the  Caliph  Rashid  in  a  document  that  if  he 
waged  war  against  the  Sultan  he  should  be  considered  as  deposed,  gave 
an  opportunity  to  Sultan  Mas‘ud  to  secure  a  Fatwa  from  the  ‘Ulama  to 
this  effect  after  the  Caliph  had  fled  from  Baghdad.  Cf.  Ibn  Athir,  XI, 
p.  26. 

(2)  Ibn  Athir,  X,  p.  209.  Barkyaruq  being  hard  pressed  for  money 
asked  and  secured  from  the  Caliph  Qa’im  fifty  thousand  dinars. 

(3)  Ibn  Athir,  IX,  p.  397.  In  443/1050  Tughril  sent  ten  thousand 
dinars  to  the  Caliph,  5,000  dinars  to  his  officials  and  2,000  to  Ra’is  al- 
Ruasa ;  and  some  precious  jewels  and  other  valuable  presents  to  the 
Caliph. 

Malik  Shah  despatched  precious  presents  to  the  Caliph  on  his  first 
visit  to  Baghdad  in  479/1086.  Cf.  ibid.  X,  p.  103. 

(4)  In  433/1061  Abu’l  Fattah  Mansur  Ahmad  was  appointed  Wazir 
on  condition  that  not  only  would  he  not  accept  an  Iqta  but  that  he  would 
pay  something  to  the  Caliph.  Cf.  Ibn  Athir,  X,  p.  9. 

(5)  Ibn  Athir,  X,  pp.  74-75.  In  471/1078  wazir  Fakhr  al-Daulah 
Abu  Nasr  Ibn  Jahir  was  dismissed  on  the  Sultan’s  request.  The  next 
appointment  was  made  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Sultan,  and  the 
person  who,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  already  been  appointed,  had  to  va¬ 
cate  the  position  for  the  nominee  of  the  Sultan, 
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Baghdad  after  Tughril  bear  the  title  Sultan.  This  shows  that 
the  temporal  authority  of  the  Saljuqs  was  not  legally  recog¬ 
nised  at  Baghdad.  In  other  parts  of  the  Saljuqid  empire  the 
Caliph’s  name  with  the  same  title  appears  on  the  obverse  or 
reverse  side  indiscriminately.1 

In  the  case  of  the  khutbah,  the  Saljuqid  Sultans  were 
punctilious  in  mentioning  the  Caliph’s  name  in  the  khutbah 
all  over  their  empire.  Though  several  times  the  Sultan’s 
name  was  dropped  from  the  khutbah  at  Baghdad,"  the 
Sultans  could  never  retaliate  by  omitting  his  name. 

Even  in  granting  titles3  the  Caliph  was  more  free  than 
before,  though  he  was  obliged  to  grant  high-sounding  titles 
even  to  minor  Sultans.4 

The  Caliph  was  now  shown  more  reverence  by  the 
Sultans  not  merely  out  of  political  consideration,  but  as  being 
their  religious  head.  With  the  curtailment  of  his  temporal 
power,  the  Caliph  began  to  attach  more  sacredness  to  his 
office  and  person;5  and  not  only  laymen  but  the  Sultans 
themselves  believed  in  his  spiritual  powers,  and  sometimes 
attributed  mere  accidents  to  his  supernatural  powers.0 
Owing  to  his  eminent  position  it  was  considered  a  great 
honour  if  the  daughters  and  sisters  of  the  Sultans  were 
accepted  in  marriage  by  the  Caliphs. 

The  existence  of  a  Sunni  Sultanate  was  not  wholly  with¬ 
out  a  disadvantage  to  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphate.  Since  the 

(1)  Lane-Poole,  Coins  of  Muhammadan  Dynasties ,  III,  p.  30-37. 

(2)  Ibn  Athir,  XI,  p.  23.  Sultan  Mascud’s  name  was  dropped  from 
the  khutbah  at  Baghdad. 

Sultan  Sanjar’s  name  was  also  omitted  from  the  khutbah  from 
the  whole  of  ‘Iraq  in  526/1131.  Cf.  Ibid .  X,  p.  476. 

(3)  Ibn  Athir,  X,  p.  57  ;  Arnold,  Caliphate ,  p.  83.  When  in  479/1086 
the  prince  of  Ceuta  and  Morocco,  Yusuf  b.  Tashifin  recognized  the  ‘Abbas- 
sid  Caliphate,  the  Caliph  Muqtadi  on  the  prince’s  insistence,  granted  him 
the  title  of  Amir  al-Muslimin — a  much  more  flattering  title  than  any 
granted  to  a  Saljuqid  Sultan. 

(4)  Ibn  Athir,  X,  p.  145.  Muhammad  whose  age  was  only  four 
years  was  granted  the  title  of  Nasir  al-Daulah  wa’l-Din. 

In  498/1104,  Barkyaruq,  a  four-year  old  son,  was  granted  the  same 
title  which  was  given  to  his  grandfather,  Malik  Shah.  Cf.  Ibid.  X,  p.  260. 

(5)  Bundari,  p.  81  ;  Ibn  Athir,  M.  p.  103-104.  In  79/1086  Malik 
Shah  was  not  allowed  to  kiss  the  Caliph’s  hand.  His  request  to  kiss  the 
Caliph’s  ring  only  was  granted. 

(6)  Bundari,  p.  70;  Suyuti,  trans.  Jerrett.  p.  446. 

Malik  Shah’s  death  in  485/1092,  was  taken  to  have  been  caused  by 
the  prayers  of  the  Caliph. 

In  52 1  /i  127,  Sultan  Mahmud  attributed  his  illness  to  his  war  against 
the  Caliph.  Cf.  Bundari,  p.  152. 
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institution,  as  already  shown  in  the  first  chapter,  had  become 
a  mere  figurehead,  it  could  not  be  left  alone  by  the  stronger 
and  more  capable  rulers.  But  its  existence  was  tolerated  on 
the  one  hand  because  of  the  reverence  attached  to  the 
‘Abbasid  family  and  its  claim  to  the  office  based  on  supposed 
traditions,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  absence  of  any  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  religious  and  temporal  duties  of  the 
Caliphate  had  made  the  whole  politico-legal  structure  so 
complicated  that  there  was  no  way  but  to  maintain  the 
institution.  The  above  argument  can  very  well  be  supported 
by  the  remarks  of  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  Islam, 
Imam  Ghazzali  who  lived  during  the  early  Saljuqid  period. 
The  learned  Imam  says :  “  There  are  those  who  hold  that 

the  Imamate  is  dead,  lacking  as  it  does  the  required  quali¬ 
fications,  but  no  substitute  can  be  found  for  it.  What  then? 
Are  we  to  give  up  obeying  the  law?  Shall  we  dismiss  the 
Qadis,  declare  all  authority  to  be  valueless,  cease  marrying 
and  pronounce  the  acts  of  those  in  high  places  to  be  invalid 
at  all  points,  leaving  the  populace  to  live  in  sinfulness?  Or 
shall  we  continue  as  we  are,  recognizing  that  the  Imamate 
really  exists  and  that  all  acts  of  the  administration  are  valid, 
given  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  necessities  of  the 
actual  moment.”*  If  there  had  been  a  real  election,  the 
fittest  and  most  competent  person  might  have  been  definitely 
designated  to  the  office  of  the  Caliphate ;  but  in  its  absence, 
the  natural  force  came  into  play  and  the  man  who  possessed 
most  strength  asserted  his  authority  and  claimed  the  power. 
In  fact  the  Sultanate  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
kind  of  institution  which  the  Caliphate  had  become.  In  such 
circumstances,  the  Caliphate  had  to  be  maintained,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  Sultanate  had  to  be  accommodated.  To 
get  out  of  this  awkward  position,  a  via  media  was  sought. 
The  Sultanate  was  legalized  by  means  of  a  legal  fiction,  i.e., 
by  the  issue  of  a  deed  of  investiture  to  the  Sultan  by  the 
Caliph  himself — a  mere  formality  created  in  order  to  give  a 
show  of  legitimacy  to  the  Sultanate,  which  was  in  fact  based 
on  force. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  institution, 
there  stood  by  the  side  of  he  Caliph  a  legally  constituted 
Sultan  whose  power  depended  on  the  sword  and  could  not 
very  well  be  set  aside  by  any  means  other  than  the  sword 
its<  If.  A  Sunni  Sultan  was  not  only  required  to  fulfil  certain 
obligations  as  prescribed  by  the  Muslim  jurists  to  an  ‘Amir  by 
Force  ’  but  he  was  expected  to  take  over  and  fulfil  entirely 

*Levy.  Sociology  of  Islam ,  vol.  I.  p.  306. 
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the  duties  set  forth  for  the  Caliph  himself.  As  long  as  the 
Sultan  fulfilled  these  obligations,  administered  the  country 
according  to  the  laws  of  Shari1  ah  and  thus  gave  peace  and 
security  to  the  people,  there  was  none  to  lift  a  finger  against 
him. 

During  the  Saljuq  period,  the  word  Sultan1  assumed  a 
new  significance.  There  is  an  attempt  to  confine  its  mean¬ 
ing  to  the  sole  possessor  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Cali¬ 
phate."  In  theory  there  should  now  be  only  one  Sultan  and 
down  to  the  reign  of  Muhammad  b.  Malik  Shah  the  other 
ruling  princes  of  the  dynasty  in  Persia  contented  themselves 
with  other  titles  of  less  importance — e.g.  Malik,  etc.4  It  was 
perhaps  for  the  justification  of  the  above  interpretation  that 
Nizam  al-Mulk,  in  order  to  place  the  Sultanate  on  a  legal 
basis,  made  an  effort  to  formulate  the  theory  of  the  Sultanate 
in  his  celebrated  Siyasat-N amah. 

Nizam  al-Mulk,  according  to  the  well-known  story,  had 
been  asked,  amongst  others,  to  write  a  book  dealing  with 
administrative  problems  so  that  the  principles  enunciated 
therein  might  serve  as  a  model  in  governing  a  Muslim  State. 
Though  primarily  a  book  which  deals  with  administrative 
problems  and  conduct  and  the  deportment  of  kings  from  a 
strictly  practical  point  of  view,  yet  the  author  devotes  a  few 
pages  to  the  origin  of  kingship  and  to  the  duties  and  respons¬ 
ibilities  of  kings.  He  does  not  even  acknowledge  the  Caliph 
as  the  ultimate  source  of  the  temporal  authority  of  the 
Sultan;  but  instead  he  substitutes  a  sort  of  divinely  ordained 
kingship  when  he  says  that  “  in  every  age  God  the  Almighty 
selects  one  from  amongst  his  creatures,  and  adorns  him  with 
kingly  attributes;  and  entrusts  him  with  the  peace  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  His  subjects.  His  fear  and  grandeur  is  created  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  so  that  the  latter  may  live  peacefully 
under  the  banner  of  his  justice.”4  As  regards  the  duties  of 
kings,  he  requires  that  they  should  deal  with  their  subjects 
with  justice  and  equity  and  tempts  them  with  the  double  re¬ 
ward  of  perpetuating  the  sovereignty  in  their  own  family  and 
of  enjoying  the  fruits  of  their  justice  in  the  next  world.5 

(1)  See  Art.  By  Kramers,  on  Sultan,  in  the  Encycl.  of  Islam, 

(2)  Barthold,  Caliph  and  Sultan. 

(3)  The  Saljuqids  of  Kirman  called  themselves  Malik,  while  the 
Saljuqids  of  Rum  styled  themselves  Sultan  al-Mu‘azzam.  Cf.  Lane-Poole, 
Coins  of  the  Saljuqs ,  vol.  Ill,  p.  48. 

(4)  Nizam  al-Mulk,  p.  5, 

(5)  Ibid-  P*  8‘9- 
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Though  not  expressly,  yet  by  giving  interesting  and  instruct- 
ive  anecdotes,  he  holds  the  Sultans  responsible  for  the 
slightest  injustice,  injury  or  even  negligence  shown  not  only 
by  themselves  but  even  by  their  officials.1  He  in  no  way  holds 
the  rulers  responsible  to  their  subjects,  and  by  a  mystic  argu¬ 
ment  seeks  to  prove  that  as  long  as  the  people  obey  the  laws 
of  the  Shari‘ah,  God  will  continue  to  grant  them  a  good  ruler. 
“  If  the  people  show  any  sign  of  disobedience  or  contempt 
towards  the  Ordinances  of  the  Sharfah  or  if  they  fail  in  their 
duties  towards  God,  then  His  displeasure  manifests  itself  in 
the  disappearance  of  the  just  king  from  amongst  them. 
Consequently  disorder  prevails,  blood  is  shed  and  whosoever 
is  powerful  snatches  the  power  into  his  own  hands,  and  rules 
over  the  subjects  despotically  and  does  as  he  pleases.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  sinners  are  destroyed  and  with  them 
the  pious  people  as  well.  Ultimately  one  of  the  people 
through  God’s  grace,  gets  the  power  and  control,  and  God 
grants  him  sufficient  wisdom  and  intelligence  to  carry  on  the 
affairs  of  the  State.”2 

To  a  superficial  observer,  the  theory  of  kingship  as  pro¬ 
pounded  by  Nizam  al-Mulk  gives  the  impression  of  a  sort  of 
Divine  right  of  Kings,  and  misleads  one  into  thinking  that  it 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  theory  of  pre-Islamic  king- 
ship  in  Persia,  more  especially  as  he  frequently  quotes  anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  Sasani  kings  as  examples;  but  a  critical  study 
dispels  any  such  misunderstanding.  For  example,  while  the 
pre-Islamic  kings  in  Persia  called  themselves  gods3  and  as 
such  considered  themselves  above  the  law,  our  author  ties  the 
Sultan  hand  and  foot  to  the  observance  of  the  Sharicah.4  Any 
opposition  to  the  orders  of  a  pre-Islamic  Persian  king  was 
inconceivable  and  punishable  with  death.5  But  our  author, 

( 1 )  Nizam  al-Mulk,  p.  9. 

(2)  Ibid ,  p.  6. 

(3)  Christensen,  p.  88.  Khusru  II  called  himself  an  immortal  man 
among  gods  and  a  very  illustrious  god  among  men. 

(4)  Nizam  al-Mulk,  p.  54. 

(5)  Christensen,  p.  98;  Huart,  147-148.  When  Khusru  I  reformed 
the  system  of  taxation  and  established  new  principles  of  collection  he 
assembled  his  council  and  invited  their  opinion.  A  man  asked  respect¬ 
fully  whether  the  king  meant  to  establish  a  certain  tax  for  perpetuity 
which,  in  his  opinion,  as  time  went  on,  would  lead  to  injustice.  “  Accurs¬ 
ed  and  rash  man,”  cried  the  monarch,  “  To  what  class  do  you  belong?” 
The  man  replied  that  he  was  one  of  the  secretaries.  The  king  ordered 
him  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  a  writing-case.  This  was  done  and  the 
beholders  exclaimed,  “  O  king,  we  find  all  the  taxes  which  you  have  im¬ 
posed  on  us  are  just.” 
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in  dealing  with  the  administration  of  justice,  gives  some 
instructive  anecdotes  suggesting  that  in  this  respect  rulers 
stand  on  the  same  footing  as  ordinary  men.1  On  the  other 
hand,  his  theory  is  in  complete  contrast  to  that  of  Mawardi, 
who  also  wrote  at  a  time  when  the  Caliphate  had  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  temporal  power.  While  Mawardi  suggests  that 
a  Caliph  should  be  elected  and  should  be  responsible  to  the 
people,  who  had  the  right  to  depose  him  in  case  of  the  non- 
fulfilment  of  his  duties,  Nizam  al-Mulk  entertains  no  such 
ideas  and  develops  an  argument  by  which  he  tries  to  prove 
that  it  is  entirely  through  the  faults  of  the  people  themselves 
if  they  do  not  have  good  rulers,  whom  he  makes  responsible 
only  to  God.  His  departure  from  the  established  Islamic 
theory  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  very  nature  of 
the  situation  he  was  in  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  follow 
the  lines  of  Mawardi;  and  if  he  had  done  so  it  would  have 
defeated  his  own  object.  The  chief  aim  of  Nizam  al-Mulk 
was  to  establish  a  justification  for  the  Sultanate  in  its  own 
right  without  any  external  agency  being  responsible  for  it; 
while  recognizing  at  the  same  time  the  ‘Abbasid  Caliphate 
as  a  religious  institution.  Since  in  theory  the  Sultan  derived 
his  power  to  rule  from  the  Caliph,  his  office  could  neither  be 
made  elective,  nor  could  he  be  made  responsible  to  the  people. 
That  Nizam  al-Mulk  was  prepared  to  acknowledge  the 
Caliphate  as  a  religious  institution  only  is  easily  proved  by  the 
fact  that  while  in  the  case  of  temporal  power  he  ignores  the 
Caliph  as  the  source  of  the  Sultan’s  authority  and  attributes 
it  to  God,  he  acknowledges  the  Caliph  as  the  ultimate  source 
of  religious  authority  to  the  Sultan,  when  he  says,  “  The 
Qadis  are  the  Na’ibs  (representatives)  of  the  Caliphs  and, 
as  such,  possess  their  ways,  and  they  are  appointees  and 
deputies  of  the  Sultan,  and  as  such  perform  his  duties.”2 3  In 
other  words  he  commits  himself  to  the  fact  that  the  Sultan 
has  been  delegated  authority  to  appoint  such  officials  from 
the  Caliph.  Again,  on  the  chapter  of  ‘  Titles,’  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  legality  of  the  titles  that  were  bestowed  by  the 
Caliphs  on  the  Saljuqid  Sultans.'1  In  fact  this  was  an  effort  to 
find  a  via  media  that  the  Caliph  was  the  religious  head  and 
yet  the  Sultan  too  held  divinely  ordained  authority. 

( 1 )  Nizam  al-Mulk,  p.  39. 

(2)  Nizam  al-Mulk,  p.  41-42. 

(3)  Ibid .  p.  136.  How  is  it  possible  for  Nizam  al-Mulk  to  talk 
about  the  titles  of  the  successors  of  Malik  Shah  when  he  himself  died 
during  the  former’s  life-time.  Cf.  Nizam  al-Mulk,  p.  137.  It  shows  that 
tjiis  chapter  was  not  written  by  Nizam  al-Mulk  himself. 
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It  may  seem  even  more  extraordinary  that  much  the  same 
views  are  expressed  by  Imam  Ghazzali :  ‘  Know  that  God 
hath  chosen  from  among  the  sons  of  men  two  groups,  (I) 
The  Prophets  to  make  clear  for  His  servants  the  way  to  His 
service  and  illuminate  for  them  the  way  to  knowledge  of  Him, 
and  (2)  He  hath  chosen  kings  to  protect  His  servants  from 
injuring  one  another,  and  hath  given  them  possession  of  the 
reins  of  binding  and  unloosing,  and  hath  bound  upon  them 
the  well-being  of  His  creatures  in  their  lives  by  His  wisdom, 
and  established  them  in  the  most  honourable  place  by  His 

power;  as  it  is  to  be  heard  in  the  Traditions . 

wherefore  it  is  fitting  that  it  should  be  known  that  he  to 
whom  God  hath  given  the  degree  of  kingship  and  hath  made 
His  shadow  upon  earth,  the  love  of  him  is  incumbent  upon 
all  men,  and  they  are  bound  to  follow  him  and  obey  him, 
nor  is  it  lawful  for  them  to  disobey  him  or  oppose  him,  and 
it  is  fitting  that  every  man  to  whom  God  hath  given  the  Faith 
should  love  the  kings  and  Sultans  and  obey  them  in  what 
they  command.”' 

In  his  later  work2  he  returns  to  this  subject  and  attempts 
to  define  the  relationship  between  Caliphate  and  Sultanate. 
“  An  evil-doing  and  barbarous  Sultan,  so  long  as  he  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  military  force,  so  that  he  can  only  with  difficulty 
be  deposed  and  that  the  attempt  to  depose  him  would  cause 
unendurable  civil  strife,  must  of  necessity  be  left  in  possession 
and  obedience  must  be  rendered  to  him,  exactly  as  obedience 
must  be  rendered  to  Amirs.  For  in  the  Hadiths8  regarding 
the  duty  of  obedience  to  the  Amirs  and  the  prohibition  of 
withdrawing  one’s  hand  from  assisting  them,  there  are  ex¬ 
pressed  definite  commands  and  restraints.  We  consider  that 
the  office  of  the  Caliphate  is  contractually  assumed  by  that 
person  of  the  Banu  ‘Abbas  who  is  charged  with  the  respons¬ 
ibility  of  it,  and  that  the  function  of  government  in  the 
various  lands  is  carried  out  by  means  of  Sultans,  who  owe 

allegiance  to  the  Caliph . For  if  we  were  to 

decide  that  all  governments  are  now  null  and  void,  all  insti¬ 
tutions  of  public  welfare  would  also  be  absolutely  null  and 
void;  thus  the  capital  would  be  lost  in  straining  after  the 
profit.  Nay,  but  government  in  these  days  is  a  result  solely 
of  military  power,  and  whosoever  he  may  be  to  whom  the 
holder  of  military  power  gives  his  allegiance,  that  person  is 

(1)  Ghazzali,  At-Tibr  al-Masbuk ,  p.  40-41. 

(2)  Ghazzali,  Ihyd  al-Ulum,  p.  40-41. 

(3)  Remarkable  that  the  author  transfers  to  the  temporal  princes  the 
Hadiths  which  were  invoked  by  early  writers  to  claim  obedience  to  the 
Caliphs. 
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the  Caliph.  And  whosoever  exercises  independent  authority, 
so  long  as  he  shows  allegiance  to  the  Caliph  in  the  matter  of 
his  prerogatives  of  the  khutbah  and  the  Sikkah,  the  same  is  a 
Sultan,  whose  orders  and  judgments  are  valid  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  earth.” 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  fatal,  however,  to  the 
smooth  working  of  this  dual  system  than  the  arrangement 
suggested  by  ‘Amid  al-Mulk  to  Sultan  Tughril,  i.e.,  the 
occupation  of  Baghdad  by  him.  Outside  Baghdad  the  con¬ 
flict  of  authorities  might  be  avoided ;  within  the  city  any 
harmonius  solution  was  an  utter  impossibility.  In  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  Caliph  at  Baghdad,  no  Sultan  could  exercise 
unquestioned  authority  in  the  city,  especially  through  a 
subordinate.  The  absence  of  any  clear  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  religious  and  temporal  powers  in  Islam  gave  an 
opportunity  to  any  energetic  Caliph  to  play  at  Baghdad  the 
role  of  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  religious  head  of  Islam: 
and  it  was  natural  that  his  interference  was  more  effective 
than  that  of  a  Sultan  who  was  always  absent  from  the  place. 
Again,  as  during  the  Buwayhid  occupation,  there  were  cer¬ 
tain  things  connected  with  the  personal  office  of  the  Caliph, 
which  could  be  performed  by  no  other.  Such  obligations 
could  be  transferred  to  any  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  in  a  far 
off  territory,  but  the  delegation  of  such  powers  at  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  Caliph  had  no  justification.  For  instance,  the 
appointment  of  Qadis,  khatibs,  Imams  and  all  other  relig¬ 
ious  functionaries  had  to  be  made  by  him  personally  at 
Baghdad.  Whether  the  Qadis  drew  their  salaries  from  the 
Caliph’s  or  the  Sultan’s  exchequer,  they  were  not  subject  to 
any  outside  influence  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties.  Some 
of  them  were  so  independent  and  fearless  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties  that  they  did  not  spare  even  the  Sultans  from 
fulfilling  certain  obligations.1  Even  the  Mudarris  of  the 
Nizamiah  Madrasah  could  not  hold  the  office  without  the 
permission  of  the  Caliph.  For  not  having  obtained  such 
permission  the  Mudarris  Yusuf  al-Dimishqi  was  excluded 
from  the  mosque  on  Friday,  and  even  the  substitute  sent  by 
Sultan  Macsud  was  not  allowed  to  undertake  his  duties  until 
the  Sultan  himself  had  interceded  with  the  Caliph.2 

( 1 )  In  a  particular  case  the  chief  Qadi  Abu  Bakr  Muhammad  b. 
al-Muzaffar  al-Shami,  refused  to  accept  the  testimony  of  a  witness  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  dressed  in  silk.  When  the  complainant  protested  that 
on  similar  grounds  the  evidence  of  the  Sultan  and  of  his  minister,  Nizam 
al-Mulk  should  be  disallowed,  the  Qadi  agreed  with  him  and  said  that 
he  would  not  accept  their  testimony  either.  Cf.  Ibn,  Athir,  X,  p.  173. 

(2)  Ibn  Athir,  XI,  p.  100, 
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The  Caliph  was  also  held  responsible  for  the  moral  and 
sanitary  conditions,  of  the  city.  In  the  year  466/ 1073  before 
the  inundations,  petitions  had  been  sent  by  prominent 
citizens  to  the  Caliph  Qa’im  complaining  of  the  excess  of 
wine-drinking  and  vice  in  the  city  and  requesting  him  to 
abolish  the  places  of  ill-resort.  The  Caliph  Muqtadi  enacted 
several  laws  in  order  to  safeguard  the  morale  of  the  people. 
Singing  women  and  prostitutes  were  banished  from  the  city 
and  their  houses  were  sold,  people  were  forbidden  to  enter 
the  public  baths  without  wearing  a  cloth,  and  the  removal  of 
various  structures  of  reed  and  high  towers  used  ostensibly 
for  bird  houses,  but  in  reality  for  the  unlawful  purpose  of 
spying  on  the  private  quarters  of  the  people  was  ordered. 
Lastly  the  Caliph  issued  an  order  forbidding  the  ferrymen 
to  carry  men  and  women  across  together  in  their  boats.1  In 
the  religious  quarrels  which  broke  out  sometimes  between  the 
Shi'ites  and  Sunnites  and  other  times  between  the  Hanba- 
lities  and  the  Asharites,  the  Caliph’s  help  was  invoked,  and 
his  authority  was  regarded  as  supreme.2  In  all  other  matters 
connected  with  religion,  his  was  the  chief  authority  that 
could  not  be  easily  gainsaid.2 

That  the  Caliph  did  not  divest  himself  of  his  temporal 
power  at  Baghdad  is  evident  from  a  study  of  the  coinage. 
After  Tughril,  no  Saljuqid  Sultan  was  allowed  to  add  the 
title  Sultan  after  his  name  on  the  coins  minted  at  the  metro¬ 
polis  of  Islam.4  The  fact  that  the  Caliphs  were  still  able  to 
levy  tax  on  the  people  at  Baghdad  also  goes  to  prove  this 
statement.5  On  the  other  hand  the  Sultans  farmed  the 
revenue  of  Baghdad  and  held  themselves  responsible  for  the 
government  of  the  city.  For  this  purpose  they  appointed  a 
prefect  ( Shihna )  at  Baghdad  who  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  maintaining  peace  and  the  security  of  the  citizens.  The 
position  of  this  prefect  was  most  precarious.  On  the  one 
hand  he  was  the  representative  of  the  Sultan  and  must 

(1)  Ibn  Athir,  X,  p.  156;  Levy,  Baghdad  Chronicle ,  p.  203. 

(2)  Levy,  Baghdad  Chronicle ,  p.  202. 

(3)  Ibn  Athir,  X,  p.  123.  Over  the  jew  Abu  Sa‘d  ibn  Simha’s 
highhandedness  with  a  huckster,  the  Caliph  issued  an  order  that  all 
Dhimmis  must  mark  themselves  with  the  special  tokens  and  wear  the 
garments  prescribed  for  them  by  the  Caliph  ‘Umar. 

(4)  Lane-Poole,  Coins  of  Muhammadan  Dynasties ,  vol.  Ill,  p. 
3°-37- 

(5)  Ibn  Athir,  X,  p.  435.  The  Caliph  Mustarshid,  in  order  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  construction  of  a  wall,  levied  a  tax  on  all  exports  leaving 
the  city  through  its  gates. 
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therefore  carry  out  his  duties  in  accordance  with  his  orders; 
on  the  other  hand  he  had  to  deal  with  a  still  higher  authority 
than  that  of  the  Sultan,  i.e.,  the  Caliph,  who  still  considered 
himself  the  supreme  authority  in  all  matters  at  Baghdad  at 
least.  In  cases  of  negligence  or  malpractices  started  by  the 
prefect,  the  people,  instead  of  complaining  to  the  Sultan, 
approached  the  Caliph  who  was  at  Baghdad  and  thus  easily 
accessible.1  Thus  a  sort  of  dual  government  was  established 
at  Baghdad,  and  sooner  or  later  it  was  to  bring  about  a  serious 
conflict  between  the  two  authorities. 

No  serious  rupture  in  the  relations  of  these  two  authori¬ 
ties  took  place,  however,  during  the  Nizam  al-Mulk  period. 
This  was  due  partly  to  the  occupation  of  the  Sultans  in  their 
wars  with  non-Muslims,  and  partly  to  the  wise  administra¬ 
tion  and  good  counsel  of  Nizam  al-Mulk,  whose  chief  aim 
was  the  unity  of  the  Islamic  world  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Caliph.2  During  this  period,  the  occasional  interference 
of  the  Caliph  in  temporal  affairs  at  Baghdad  was  met  with 
a  compromising  attitude  adopted  by  Nizam  al-Mulk.3  The 
Caliph,  on  the  other  hand,  adopted  a  similar  attitude;  and 
did  not  like  to  create  trouble  over  petty  things.  Even  the 
assumption  of  the  royal  prerogatives,  e.g.,  the  sounding  of 
drums,  by  the  Shihna  as  representative  of  the  Sultan  at 
Baghdad,  was  tolerated  by  the  Caliph.1  But  it  required  the 

( 1 )  Several  times  the  Caliph,  by  sending  the  Qadis,  stopped  the 
malpractices  started  by  the  Shihnas.  Cf.  Ibn  Athir,  X,  pp.  163  &  231. 

(2)  Houtama,  Art.  Indian  Journal,  September,  1924. 

(3)  An  illustration  of  this  can  be  found  in  the  following  case. 
Aytagin  al-Sulaymani,  the  prefect  at  Baghdad,  who  was  appointed  by 
Alp  Arslan  had  left  his  son  to  officiate  for  him  during  his  absence.  He 
maltreated  the  people  and  killed  one  of  the  servants  of  the  Caliph  Muq- 
tadi.  The  people  of  the  Caliph’s  Diwan  complained  against  him  to  the 
Sultan  asking  him  to  remove  the  prefect  from  his  post.  Since  his  father 
was  in  great  favour  with  Nizam  al-Mulk,  the  request  of  the  Diwan  was 
not  favourably  considered.  Nizam  al-Mulk  sent  the  prefect  Aytagin  to 
Baghdad  in  464/1071  and  requested  the  Caliph  to  forgive  him.  When 
the  Caliph  rejected  the  request  of  Nizam  al-Mulk,  the  latter  sent  him 
to  Takrit  and  granted  him  an  Iqta  there.  On  hearing  this,  the  Caliph 
sent  orders  to  the  governor  of  Takrit  not  to  allow  him  admittance  into 
his  country.  This  affair  opened  the  eyes  of  Nizam  al-Mulk  and  the 
Sultan  and  they  had  to  remove  Aytagin  and  send  Sa‘d  al-Daulah  in  his 
place  to  Baghdad.  Cf.  Ibn  Athir,  X,  p.  47. 

(4)  In  471/1078  Sa4d  al-Daulah  had  drums  beaten  at  his  gates  at 
prayer- times  (five).  This  was  the  first  innovation  introduced  by  a  pre¬ 
fect.  Cf.  Ibn  Athir,  X,  p.  72. 

Muayyid  al-Mulk,  b.  Nizam  al-Mulk  did  the  same  thing  in  475/1082, 
Cf.  Ibn  Athir,  X,  p.  83. 
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greatest  political  prudence  to  maintain  concord  between  the 
two  authorities,  and  the  ability  of  Nizam  al-Mulk  to  achieve 
this  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  for  so  many  years  no  serious 
quarrel  arose.  Even  the  rupture  between  the  Caliph  and 
Malik  Shah  was  not  caused  by  any  political  incident,  but 
was  the  outcome  of  the  unhappy  marriage  of  Sultan  Malik 
Shah’s  daughter  with  the  Caliph  Muqtadi.* 


A.  H.  Siddiqi. 


(To  be  continued) 


*The  unhappy  relations  between  the  Caliph  and  his  wife,  the 
Sultan’s  daughter,  brought  about  their  separation,  and  ultimately  the 
premature  and  tragic  end  of  the  princess  caused  Malik  Shah  to  conceive 
a  hatred  against  the  Caliph,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  the  author  of  his 
misfortune.  He  completely  ignored  the  Caliph’s  presence  during  his  visit 
to  Baghdad  in  484/1091  and  showed  his  public  displeasure  by  not  even 
seeing  him.  This  was  bad  enough  ;  but  worse  was  to  follow,  for  the  Sultan 
ordered  the  construction  of  various  buildings  for  the  use  of  himself  and 
his  officials,  indicating  thereby  that  he  intended  to  make  Baghdad  his 
winter  resort  for  the  future.  (Cf.  Ibn  Athir,  X,  p.  135.)  Any  serious 
step  against  the  Caliph  at  this  juncture  was  avoided  by  the  wise  counsels 
of  Nizam  al-Mulk,  but,  after  the  latter’s  death,  the  way  was  open  to  the 
Sultan  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings.  He  sent  instructions  to  the  Caliph 
to  retire  from  his  residence  to  Basra  or,  if  he  desired,  to  the  Holy  Cities 
in  Arabia ;  and  to  nominate  the  little  Ja‘far  as  his  successor,  without  even 
realizing  the  consequences  of  such  an  unwise  step  as  to  declare  a  child. 


MUSLIM  INTERCOURSE  WITH  BURMA 
[From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  British  Conquest) 

The  last  Census  Report  of  1931  records  that  the  total 
population  of  the  province  of  Burma  numbers  14,653,977.  Of 
this  number,  it  has  been  enumerated  that  some  584,839  profess 
Islam  as  their  religion.  Of  these  Muslims  resident  in  Burma, 
30  per  cent,  approximately  are  from  the  Indo-Burmese  races, 
and  about  68  per  cent,  comprise  Indian  Muslims  most  of  whom 
were,  however,  domiciled  in  Burma.1 

The  Muslims  of  Burma  have  never  in  their  annals  number¬ 
ed  many,  but  considering  their  small  numbers  the  part  which 
they  have  played  in  Burma  has  been  prominent. 

Burmese  history  proper  begins  in  the  nth  century  A.C., 
and  to  trace  the  main  streams  of  Muslim  intercourse  with 
Burma,  we  have  to  begin  from  that  period.  At  first  there  were 
no  Muslims  living  together  as  a  community.  Only  here  and 
there  do  we  come  across  a  solitary  figure  stalking  through  the 
procession  of  semi-barbaric  Kings  and  their  courts.  It  is  with 
the  record  of  the  activities  of  these  isolated  figures  that  I  must 
begin  my  account. 

TJhe  first  definitely  Muslim  name  that  attracts  our  eye  in 
the  Burmese  chronicles  is  that  of  one  Sheikh  Abdulla  Law  (  ? ) . 
It. seems  that  the  part  of  the  country  now  known  as  Hantha- 
waddy,  which  was  the  home  of  the  Talaing  race,2  ages  ago 
was  submerged  under  the  sea.  According  to  Buddhist  tradi¬ 
tions,  the  Gautama  Buddha  once  happened  to  visit  this  place, 
and  he  saw  a  pair  of  geese  basking  under  the  sun  on  a  sand¬ 
bank.  Thereupon,  it  is  said,  the  Buddha  prophesied  that  in 
course  of  time,  on  this  very  sandbank  there  would  spring  up  a 
great  city  and  a  populous  Kingdom,  and  that,  after  the  incident 
of  the  geese,  the  place  would  become  known  as  Hanthawaddy 

(1)  Vide  Mir  Suleyman,  Muslims  in  Burma,  1872-1931,  in  the 
Islamia  School  Annual,  1935. 

(2)  An  indigenous  race  living  in  Southern  Burma,  distinct  from 
the  Bunnese,  and  held  to  be  the  descendants  of  Indian  immigrants. 
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(Hamsa-wati) d  Hundreds  of  years  later  a  trading  vessel 
from  the  Kingdom  of  Vijjhanagar,"  laden  with  merchandise, 
bound  for  the  Suvarna  Bhumi  (the  Golden  Land,  i.e.,  Burma) , 
sighted  the  sandbank.  On  the  return  of  the  ship  to  its  native 
port,  the  sailors  lost  no  time  in  reporting  their  discovery  to  the 
King,  who  despatched  a  body  of  troops  to  occupy  the  newly- 
found  land.  The  Vijayanagar  troops  occupied  the  sandbank, 
planted  an  inscribed  stone  column  some  seven  cubits  high  to 
mark  their  possession  and  leaving  a  few  soldiers  as  guards,  sail¬ 
ed  back  home.  Those  left  behind  and  their  descendants  con¬ 
tinued  to  watch  over  the  territory  faithfully,  but  some  years 
after  their  occupation  two  Talaing  princes,  who  had  been 
driven  out  of  their  original  home  Thaton,  came  to  this  place 
and  desired  to  found  a  city  here.  The  officer  in  command  of 
the  Indian  troops,  who  were  mainly  the  descendants  of  the 
original  guard,  was  Sheikh  Abdulla  Law. 

Abdulla  refused  to  give  up  the  territory,  and  this  led  to  a 
battle  with  the  Talaings,  in  which  the  latter  said  to  have  been 
aided  by  the  God  Thagya  Min  (India),  were  ultimately 
victorious.’*  Divesting  this  incident  of  its  legendary  embellish¬ 
ments,  we  come  to  the  fact  that  there  were  settled  at  Hantha- 
waddy  at  this  early  date  some  Indian  colonists,  among  whom 
there  probably  were  a  few  Muslims  besides  Sheikh  Abdulla. 
There  are  some  who  attempt  to  discredit  this  story  by  casting 
doubts  on  the  probability  of  a  Muslim  leading  a  band  of 
soldiers  and  colonists  from  a  Hindu  Kingdom  at  such  an  early 
date  as  somewhere  in  the  12  th  century  A.C.  Fitche  and 
Lloyd  hold  that  this  is  the  period  when  the  above  events 
happened,  and  if  their  estimate  is  correct  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  story  is  to  be  disbelieved.  Mr.  Suleyman  Nadvi  in  his 
article  on  “  Muslim  Colonies  in  India  before  the  Muslim  Con¬ 
quest,”  states  that  in  the  13th  century  A.C.  in  the  new  Vijaya¬ 
nagar  Kingdom,1 2 3 4  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  Muslims 
and  that  there  were  other  places  near  Vijayanagaram  in  South 
India,  where  long  before  the  Muslim  conquest  of  North  India, 
“  there  were  colonies  of  Muslim  Arabs  and  ‘Iraqis  who  did  not 


(1)  Hansa  or  Goose,  meaning  in  effect  Land  of  the  Geese. 

(2)  Spearman  in  the  British  Burma  Gazetteer f  vol.  1, — 
suggests  this  to  have  been  the  Vijayanagram  (i.e.,  the  Vijayanagar) 
Kingdom.  This  is  a  probable  suggestion. 

(3)  Vide  Hanthawaddy  District  Gazetteer.  Also  Fitche’s  Burma , 
Past  and  Present ;  Spearman,  British  Burma  Gazetteer ,  vol.  1,  pp.  244-45  > 
Lloyd,  Rangoon  District  Gazetteer,  pp.  7-1 1. 

(4)  Arose  in  1232  A.C. 
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come  to  the  South  by  the  land  route  from  the  North  but  travel¬ 
led  on  the  sea-coast  until  they  settled  down  in  those  parts.”1 2 3 4 
The  same  writer  mentions  a  little  later  that  there  were  Muslim 
mercenaries  in  the  service  of  a  Hindu  King.-  Sheikh  Abdulla 
Law,  therefore,  could  very  well  have  been  one  of  these  early 
Muslim  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  a  Hindu  King.  If,  how¬ 
ever  the  date  given  by  Spearman,  570  A.C.  is  correct  then 
obviously  there  could  have  been  no  Muslims  at  that  time. 

In  the  reign  of  the  Burmese  King  Anawrahta  (1044-1077) 
we  have  our  first  definite  glimpse  of  Muslim  adventurers  in 
Burma.  A  trading  vessel  was  wrecked  in  the  Gulf  of  Marta¬ 
ban,  and  two  of  the  survivors  managed  to  reach  the  Burmese 
shore  by  holding  on  to  a  piece  of  driftwood.  They  were  two 
brothers,  named  Byatta  and  Byat’wi,  held  to  be  two  Arab 
sailors.  These  “  Kala  brothers  ”B  after  spending  a  few  days 
in  the  home  of  a  Yogi,  proceeded  to  the  court  and  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  members  of  the  body-guard  of  Manuha,  the 
Talaing  King  of  Thaton.  Byat’wi,  after  some  time,  was  killed 
at  the  command  of  his  capricious  master;  thereupon  Byatta 
fled  to  the  Burmese  court  where  the  mighty  Anawrahta  was 
ruling.  Here  also  he  was  given  the  post  of  a  body-guard  to 
His  Burman  Majesty. 

Both  the  brothers  while  in  the  service  of  Manuha  had  taken 
to  themselves  native  women  as  wives,  and  had  several  children 
by  them.  The  surviving  brother  Byatta  died  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  and  in  his  place  his  two  sons  Shwepyingyi  and 
Shwepyinnge  were  appointed  to  be  equerries  of  Anawrahta. 
Thus  for  some  years  they  lived  in  peace,  but  their  days 
of  happiness  were  numbered.  The  Burmese  King  once  led  an 
expedition  towards  the  North,  to  the  Non-Chao  Kingdom'  and 
while  “  returning  home  down  the  Irrawaddy  on  a  barge  of  bar¬ 
baric  splendour,”  he  halted  near  Wayindok  in  the  Mandalay 
district,  and  “  built  the  Taungbyon  pagoda  and  put  his  hench¬ 
men  Shwepyingyi  and  Shwepyinnge  to  a  cruel  death  because 
they  were  remiss  in  bringing  each  a  brick,  as  others  did,  for 
the  construction  of  the  pagoda.  They  are  now  spirits, 
worshipped  at  the  annual  festival  there,  and  the  religion  of 
their  father  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  nobody  connected  with 

(1)  Islamic  Culture,  July,  1934,  p.  476. 

(2)  Ibid.  pp.  484-485. 

(3)  Kula  a  Burmese  word  meaning  a  foreigner,  literally  one  who 
comes  crossing  the  sea. 

(4)  Modem  Bhamo. 
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the  shrine  will  touch  pork.”1 2 3 4  These  were  the  first  two  Muslim 
martyrs  in  Burma,  whose  sacrifice  has  been  so  long  unknown 
and  unrecognised. 

Some  challenge  the  statement  that  Byatta,  Byat’wi  and 
their  children  were  Muslims,  taking  exception  presumably  to 
their  roasting  and  eating  the  dead  body  of  the  faqir  mentioned 
before.-  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  addition  to 
the  story  proper  is  the  creation  of  a  people  whose  chronicles 
are  intertwined  with  supernatural  beliefs  and  legends,  and  may 
be  safely  discarded.  The  residual  facts  that  Byatta  and 
Byat’wi  were  “  Kala  ”  sailors  from  a  wreck,  and  that  the  two 
brothers  Shwepyingyi  and  Shwepyinnge  refused  to  contribute 
bricks  for  the  construction  of  Anawrahta’s  pagoda  at  Taung- 
byon,  that  even  today,  none  concerned  with  their  shrine  will 
touch  pork,  a  delicacy  among  the  Burmese  Buddhists,  go  to 
show  that  the  “  Kala  ”  brothers  and  their  descendants  pro¬ 
fessed  a  faith  other  than  Buddhism  and  in  all  probability 
Islam. 

Anawrahta  was,  incidentally,  the  first  Burmese  Monarch 
to  institute  an  Indian  body-guard  which  must  have  included 
many  Muslims.  These  soldiers  were  noted  for  their  bravery. 
Henceforth  we  see  Muslim  mercenaries  playing  prominent 
parts  in  Burmese  politics. 

Sawlu  (1077-1084)  succeeded  his  father  Anawrahta;  in 
his  childhood  he  had  been  placed  in  the  charge  of  a  tutor,  who, 
we  understand  from  later  events,  was  a  foreigner  and  a 
Muslim.  This  teacher  had  a  son,  named  Rahman  Khan 
(written  Yaman  Kan  in  Burmese15),  who  was  blind  of  one 
eye,  and  who  from  infancy  had  been  a  playmate  of  Sawlu ; 
in  fact  they  had  both  been  suckled  by  the  same  person,  pro¬ 
bably  Rahman’s  mother  or  a  wet-nurse.  When  Sawlu  on  the 
demise  of  his  royal  father,  ascended  the  throne,  he  showered 
signs  of  his  favour  upon  his  foster-brother.  Rahman  Khan  was 
made  the  governor  of  Ussa/  and  the  King  idled  away  his 
days  in  bad  company.  But  very  soon  there  was  a  rift  in  the 
lute,  and  the  erstwhile  boon-companions  changed  into  invete¬ 
rate  enemies .  It  happened  in  this  way. 


(1)  G.  E.  Harvey,  History  of  Burma ,  pp.  24,  27  and  31;  The 
Hrnannan  Yazawin  (The  Glass  Palace  Chronicle),  translated,  Tin  and 
Luce,  sections,  132^133. 

(2)  See,  Hmannan,  pp.  132- 133.  Harvey,  Appendix  pp.  317-318. 

(3)  The  sound  “  r  ”  is  absent  in  Burmese ;  it  is  substituted  by  “  Y.” 

(4)  Modern  Pegu. 
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“  He  (Sawlu)  gave  the  town  of  Ussa  to  Nga'  Raman  Kan, 
his  tutor’s  son.  One  day  the  King  and  Nga  Raman  Kan 
played  at  dice,  and  Nga  Raman  Kan  won  and  he  rose  and 
clapped  his  elbows.  Said  King  Sawlu,  1  Thou  hast  won  a 
mere  game  of  dice  and  dost  thou  arise  and  clap  thine  elbows? 

If  thou  art  a  man,  rebel  with  Pegu  thy  province !’  In  sooth?" 
asked  Nga  Raman  Kan.  ‘We  kings’  quoth  the  King, 
“Should  we  utter  aught  but  sooth?”* 

Thus  the  gage  so  lightly  flung  by  Sawlu  was  picked  up  by 
Raman  who,  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  been  conspiring  against 
the  King  and  collecting  helpers.  He  hastened  to  Pegu  and 
returned  to  attack  Sawlu  at  the  head  of  his  army  of  Takings. 
Sawlu  advanced  to  meet  him  and  a  battle  was  fought  at  the 
“  Stockaded  Island  ”  of  Pyedawthagyun  in  Thayctmyo  dis¬ 
trict  in  which  Rahman’s  better  use  of  tactics  won  him  the  day. 
The  Burmese  King  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and  though 
his  half-brother  Kyanzittha  attempted  to  rescue  him,  Sawlu’s 
violent  distrust  of  his  brother  led  him  to  awake  Rahman  s 
troops  by  shouting,  “  Kyanzittha  is  stealing  me.”  Thus 
Kyanzittha  had  to  leave  the  King  and  save  his  own  life.  He 
then  took  to  collecting  forces  and  conquering  places  hoping 
to  crush  Rahman  ultimately.  Meanwhile,  Rahman  Khan, 
thinking  to  remove  the  obstacle  between  himself  and  the 
throne  ill  repaid  his  erstwhile  friend  and  benefactor  Sawlu, 
by  having  him  executed.  He  thought,  “  Now  I  shall  rule  in 
the  city  of  Pugarama!”:i  But  when  he  tried  to  assert  his 
authority,  the  ministers  and  the  headmen  of  villages  said, 
“Lo!  Kyanzittha  ruleth  the  eleven  Ledwin  villages.  We 
may  not  yet  open  the  gate.  It  will  be  like  two  buffaloes 
wallowing  in  one  pond.  Let  him  not  be  King  till  he  hath 
fought  and  conquered  Kyanzittha.”4  So  Rahman  had  to 
test  his  strength  with  his  chief  rival,  Kyanzittha,  a  mighty  man 
of  valour,  before  he  could  be  crowned  with  complete  victory. 

In  the  ensuing  battle,  terror  stricken  by  Kyanzittha’s 
name,  the  Taking  troops  of  the  rebel  Rahman,  broke  and 
fled  without,  so  to  say,  giving  battle.  Defeated  and  in 
despair  Rahman  fled  down  the  Irrawaddy  “  on  a  golden  raft 
of  the  nine  gems.”  Kyanzittha  sent  a  hunter  to  dispatch  him ; 
this  man  caught  up  with  Rahman,  “  climbed  a  fig-tree  and 

( 1 )  “  Nga  ”  a  prefix  to  a  name  applied  contemptuously  to  accused 
persons,  convicts,  etc. 

(2)  See  Hmannan >  p.  138. 

(3)  Pagan. 

(4)  Hmannan ,  p.  138. 
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uttered  lovely  notes  like  the  voice  of  a  bird.  When  Nga 
Raman  heard  that  sound  he  opened  the  window  of  the  gold¬ 
en  raft  and  looked  out  saying,  c  What  bird  is  that,  uttering 
notes  so  sweet  and  wonderful?’  Now  he  had  but  one  good 
eye ;  and  Nga  Sin  the  hunter,  from  the  place  where  he  waited, 
peeping,  drew  his  bow  and  shot.  And  it  hit  the  eye  of  Nga 
Raman  and  he  died.”1 2  Thus  ended  the  picturesque  career 
of  a  picturesque  villain.  His  was  the  first  Muslim  attempt 
to  establish  a  monarchy  in  Burma  ;  in  design  it  was  bold,  and  in 
execution  it  nearly  achieved  success.  What  would  have  been 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  country  under  a  line  of  Muslim 
Kings  is  an  interesting  topic  for  speculation. 

Kyanzittha’s  reign  (1084-1112.)  saw  the  settlement  of 
batches  of  Indian  captives  at  various  places  like  Singu,  Nga- 
thayauky,  Kalade,  Nwahtha  and  Seik  Tin;  many  of  these 
were  Muslims  from  the  Muslim  settlement  of  Ramu,  Nga- 
thanapalle  and  the  Thandaung  in  Ramree  district.  These 
are  the  nucleus  of  the  Burma  Muslims  of  today. 

Skipping  over  a  period  of  nearly  two  hundred  years,  we 
come  to  our  next  glimpse  of  Muslims  in  Burma.  In  the  reign 
of  Narathihapate  (1254-1287),  the  last  important  ruler  of 
the  Pagan  dynasty,  took  place  the  celebrated  battle  of  Nga- 
saunggyan  (1^77  A.C.),  between  the  Tartar  army  sent  by  a 
governor  of  Kublai  Khan,  the  Mongol  Emperor,  and  the 
Burmese  host.  The  events  leading  to  this  important  event 
may  be  summarised  here. 

Under  the  first  great  Khan  Jengiz  and  his  immediate 
successors,  the  Mongol  Empire  grew  and  spread  from  the  far 
eastern  regions  of  Asia,  to  the  confines  of  Central  Europe.  It 
was  in  the  course  of  this  Imperial  expansion  in  the  reign  of 
Kublai,  the  grandson  of  Jengiz,  that  the  Tartar  invasion  of 
Burma  took  place.  But  for  the  fact  that  Kublai,  by  nature, 
was  not  warlike,  there  is  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  Burma 
would  have  been  completely  absorbed  into  the  Mongol  Empire. 
In  1259  A.C.  Mangu  Khan  had  died;  he  was  succeeded  by 
his  younger  brother  Kublai  who  in  1 253  had  Yunnan  occupied 
by  his  troops."  Eighteen  years  after  this  occupation,  the 

(1)  Harvey,  pp.  31-32,  34-37,  Hmannan ,  s.  138. 

(2)  The  Tartar  Invasion  of  Burma  is  noted  for  the  coming  of 
Turkish  Muslim  troops  into  Burma.  But  the  Mongol  rulers  of  this 
time  were  not  Muslims,  neither  were  there  any  permanent  effects  of  this 
temporary  incoming  of  Muslims. 
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governor  of  Yunnan  upon  the  instructions  of  the  Great  Khan 
sent  envoys  to  the  Burmese  Court  demanding  the  “  usual  tri¬ 
bute  55  from  Burma.1  After  some  procrastination  the  envoys 
were  sent  back  empty-handed  with  mere  professions  of  friend¬ 
ship.  In  1273,  therefore,  a  second  Chinese  embassy  was  sent 
to  Pagan,  requiring  the  Burmese  King  to  do  homage  to  his 
Tartar  overlord.  The  King,  contrary  to  all  usages  of  civilized 
rulers,  had  these  ambassadors  beheaded.  This  ill-considered 
action  precipitated  the  war  which  began  in  1277.  Of  the 
war  Mr.  Harvey  says  that,  “  what  follows  was  in  Burmese 
eyes  a  titanic  war  in  which  the  whole  resources  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  were  strained  to  the  uttermost,  pouring  in  millions 
of  men  to  destroy  Burma.  But  it  was  really  a  frontier  affair, 
disposed  of  by  the  Yunnan  government.”  The  Tartar  army 
of  12,000  horsemen  and  archers  many  of  whom  were  Muslim 
Turks,  was  under  the  command  of  Nasir-ud-din  son  of  the 
governor  of  Yunnan,  but  he  was  not  present  in  person  at  this 
battle.  This  engagement  at  Ngasaunggyan  ended  in  a  signal 
victory  for  the  Tartars  and  total  defeat  of  the  Burmese.2  The 
fruits  of  their  success  were  not,  however,  reaped  by  the  Tai- 
tars;  they  were  content  with  placing  a  garrison  of  3800  men 
at  Kaung  Sin  near  Bhamo.  The  garrison  was  harassed  by 
the  Burmese  troops  and  had  to  fight  a  second  battle  which 
proved  equally  disastrous  to  Burmese  arms.  Nasir-ud-din 
dared  not  attack  Pagan  without  express  commands  from  Kub- 
lai,  and  so  this  indecisive  state  of  affairs  lasted  for  some  time 
until  Kublai's  spirited  grandson,  who  was  quartered  with  the 
Yunnan  army,  decided  to  fling  discretion  to  the  winds  and  dis¬ 
obey  the  behests  of  the  Emperor.  He  advanced  on  Pagan  at 
the  head  of  seven  thousand  tried  warriors,  easily  captured  the 
city  and  received  homage  from  the  different  parts  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  city  was  sacked  and  destroyed  by  these 
Tartars  but  under  the  strict  orders  of  their  leader,  they  spared 
all  temples  and  buildings  and  places  connected  with  religious 
purposes.  But  in  spite  of  their  sack  of  the  town,  says  Harvey, 
“the  Tartars  probably  did  less  architectural  damage  (to 
Pagan)  than  Narathihapate  (the  Burmese  King)  as  they  had 
orders  to  respect  religious  buildings.”  It  is  not  improbable 
however,  that,  having  lost  7000  comrades,  they  acted  up  to 
their  name,  ‘  The  scourge  of  God,’  so  far  as  the  population 

(1)  It  was  held  by  the  Tartars  that  Burma  had  sent  tribute  on 
previous  occasions.  See  Harvey,  pp.  13,  14,  43,  48  and  65. 

(2)  For  a  description  of  the  battle  see,  Yule,  The  hook  of  Sir 
.Marco  Polo ,  pp.  ii,  99. 
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was  concerned,  and  the  terror  which  is  patent  in  the  Burmese 
account  must  have  some  basis.”1 

Thus  we  close  our  account  of  Muslim  adventurers  in  the 
earliest  epoch  of  Burmese  history.  Of  the  few  Muslims  who 
strut  on  the  stage  of  Burmese  history  during  the  rule  of  the 
Pagan  dynasty,  none,  except  Rahman  Khan,  was  of  much 
consequence.  As  a  community  the  followers  of  Islam  did  not 
exist  in  Burma  at  this  period.  It  was  left  for  the  subsequent 
period  to  witness  the  growth  and  spread  of  Muslim  activities 
and  a  parallel  increase  in  the  Muslim  population. 

B.  The  Age  or  Muslim  Commercial  Ascendancy 

Persia  had  developed  her  commercial  navigation  as  early 
as  the  Sasanid  period  and  so  Hadi  Hasan,  the  Chronicler  of 
Persian  navigation  states  that  “  Persian  navigation  was  merely 
a  continuation  of  Sasanian  navigation  and  the  Persians  in 
China  were  the  initiators  of  the  Arabs  in  the  trade  with  the 
Far  East.”  From  the  time  of  Mutawakkil,  the  Arabs  began 
increasingly  to  displace  the  Persian  sailors  on  the  seas,  and, 
in  the  course  of  this  process  it  seems,  the  first  recorded 
appearance  of  the  Arab  sailor  in  China  was  in  the  year 
751  A.D. 

From  the  ninth  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  A.C. 
was  the  golden  age  of  Persian  and  Arab  navigation,  when 
Muslim  sails  dotted  the  seas  from  the  Red  Sea  in  the  West 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  the  East.  In  the  first  two  centuries 
of  this  period,  it  was  the  Persians  who  held  the  monopoly 
of  the  Eastern  trade  and  in  the  course  of  their  maritime  activ¬ 
ities  Persian  traders  had  spread  to  all  the  coastal  regions  of 
India  and  the  East,  and  in  some  places  had  settled  down  in 
trading  colonics.  One  such  colony  was  in  Bengal,  the 
homonymous  capital  of  the  province  of  Bengal.  Describing 
this  colony,  a  writer  said  “  Many  foreigners  from  various 
ports  live  in  this  city,  both  Arabs  and  Persians,  Abyssinians 
and  Indians,  who  congregate  here  on  account  of  the  country 
being  very  fertile  and  of  a  temperate  climate.  They  are  all 
great  merchants  and  own  large  ships  of  the  same  build  as 
those  of  Mekkah,  and  others  of  the  Chinese  build  which  they 
call  Jungos,  which  are  very  large  and  carry  a  very  consider¬ 
able  cargo.  With  these  ships  they  navigate  to  Cholmendar, 
Malabar,  Cambay,  Peigu,*  Tarnasari,8  Samatra,  Ceylon  and 

( 1 )  Harvey,  pp.  64-67,  69,  73,  336-37. 

(2)  Pegu. 

(3)  Tenasserim, 
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Malacca.’91  In  the  same  work  Joao  de  Barros,  a  Portuguese 
historian  of  the  time,  is  quoted  as  mentioning  how  different 
races  of  sailors  and  merchants,  the  Javanese,  the  Siamese  the 
Peguans,2  the  Bengalis,  the  Quelijo,  Malabaris,  Gujaratis, 
Persians  and  Arabians  mingled  together  in  an  eastern  port. 
Professor  Hadi  Hasan  further  quotes  an  Arabic  writer, 
Muqaddasi,^  who  in  a  work  compiled  in  985  A.C.  mentions 
thirty-six  varieties  of  trading  vessels,  among  which  are  men¬ 
tioned  the  “  Zirbadiyah  ”  and  the  “  Burmah.”  The  former 
kind  probably  traded  with  Burma,  the  Malaya  peninsula  and 
the  East  Indian  Islands.  The  latter,  as  the  name  implies, 
must  have  been  solely  employed  to  sail  to  and  from  Burma.4 
Thus  we  have  evidence  to  show  that  from  very  early  times 
during  the  period  of  Muslim  commercial  supremacy,  trading 
colonies  may  have  been  established  in  Pegu,  and  that  voyages 
to  Burma  by  Arab  vessels  were  frequent. 

A  parallel  growth  of  wanderlust  marked  the  spread  of 
Muslim  commerce,  and  hundreds  of  Muslim  travellers,  main¬ 
ly  Arabs,  set  out  on  journeys  to  hitherto  unknown  lands. 
Many  of  these  came  towards  the  east,  into  China  and  India, 
and  the  East  Indies.  Of  these,  some  referred  in  their  works 
to  Burma,  which  they  called  Rahma.  The  majority  of  these 
travellers  were  bound  for  the  distant  land  of  Cathay,  to  the 
port  of  Khan-Fu  (Canton),  and  sailed  from  ports  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  passing  through  India.  In  reality,  however,  it 
seems  that  only  a  very  few  came  to  Burma,  most  of  the  others 
describing  the  land  of  Rahma  from  mere  hearsay.  Among 
the  accounts  which  seem  to  be  authentic  are  those  of  the 
famous  gth  century  Persian  traveller  Ibn  Khordadhbeh,  the 
gth  century  Arab  traveller,  Suleyman,  and  the  10th  century 
Persian  Ibn  al  Faqih.  Their  descriptions,  though  rather 
exaggerated  and  uncritical,  yet  shed  interesting  light  on  the 
country. 

Ibn  Khordadhbeh  mentions  that  “  the  King  of  Rahma 
(Lower  Burma)  has  fifty  thousand  elephants.  His  country 
produces  cloth  made  of  velvety  cotton,  and  aloe-wood  of  the 
sort,  called  Hindi.”  Suleyman  gives  an  ampler  description. 
Says  he,  “  The  King  of  Rahma  enjoys  no  great  repute . 

(1)  Hadi  Hasan,  A  History  oj  Persian  Navigation,  p.  145. 

(2)  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Burmese  were  never  a  seafaring  race. 
When  Joao  de  Barros  mentions  the  Peguans  here  he  is  probably  referring 
to  Arabs  and  Persians  and  their  hybrid  descendants  who  had  settled 
in  Pegu.  Harvey,  p.  341.  “The  Peguers  abroad.” 

(3)  Should  be  Maqdisi — Editor  “  I.C.” 

(4)  Hadi  Hasan,  p.  131. 
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His  troops  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  Ballahra,  Gujra 
and  Tekin.  They  say  that  when  he  marches  into  battle  he 

is  accompanied  by  about  fifty  thousand  elephants . 

In  his  army  the  washermen  amount  to  between  ten  and  fifteen 
thousand.  In  his  states  are  found  cloths  not  found  elsewhere ; 
a  dress  made  of  such  cloth  is  so  fine  and  light  that  it  can  pass 

through  a  signet  ring .  For  barter  the  people  use 

cowries,  which  form  their  currency.  But  gold,  silver,  aloes 

are  also  found .  The  same  country  produces  the 

rhinnoceros,  an  animal  which  has  on  his  forehead  a  single 
horn . ” 

Ibn  al  Faqih’s  account  varies  from  these,  “  In  Ind  lies  a 
realm,  called  Rahma,  bordering  on  the  sea.  Its  ruler  is  a 
woman.  It  is  ravaged  by  the  plague,  and  any  man  who 
comes  from  elsewhere  in  Ind  and  enters  the  country  dies 
there,”  he  says:  but  he  goes  on  to  throw  light  on  human 
nature,  “  Yet  many  come  by  reason  of  the  great  profits  to  be 
made.”* 

From  a  study  of  the  various  Arab  and  Persian  writers  it 
becomes  apparent  that,  to  the  maritime  Arabs  and  Persians, 
the  various  parts  of  the  land  of  Burma,  and  more  especially 
the  coastal  regions  of  Arakan,  the  Irrawaddy  Delta,  Pegu  and 
Tenasserim  were  well  known.  Naturally,  therefore,  when 
from  the  eighth  century  onwards,  Muslim  traders  and  navi¬ 
gators  were  spreading  over  the  eastern  seas  from  Egypt  and 
Madagascar  to  China,  and  forming  commercial  settlements 
at  points  of  vantage,  the  coastal  regions  of  Burma  were  not 
overlooked.  Originally,  the  intention  of  these  traders  and 
sailors  had  not  been  to  establish  permanent  colonies,  but 
owing  to  peculiar  circumstances  these  acquired  the  nature  of 
permanent  settlements.  The  first  Muslim  colonies  in  Burma 
were  large-sized  settlements  of  the  floating  trading  population. 

The  earliest  entry  of  Muslim  ships  into  the  ports  of 
“  Rahma  ”  seem  not  to  have  been  so  much  deliberate  as  acci¬ 
dental.  The  vagaries  of  the  trade  winds  and  inclement 
weather  drove  these  sailing  vessels  into  Burmese  ports  for 
shelter. 

The  science  of  navigation  in  those  days  was  primitive  and 
as  Hadi  Hasan  states,  “  when  the  ships  had  passed  out  of  sight 
of  land,  and  in  the  words  of  cAmr  there  was  nought  but  the 


*  Ferrand,  Relations  de  voyages  et  de  textes  geographiques 
arabes ,  persons  et  tures  relatifs  a’  Uextrcme  orient  VUIe  au  XVIIIe 
siecles,  quoted  in  Harvey,  p.  10, 
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stars  above  and  the  waters  beneath,  the  nakhuda  had  to  rely 
on  ‘  the  regularity  of  the  monsoon  and  steer  solely  by  the  sun, 
moon  and  stars,  taking  presumably  soundings  so  frequently  as 

possible’ .  From  the  fifth  to  the  twelfth  century 

this  mode  of  sailing  in  the  southern  sea  was  common  to  all 
ships,  whether  belonging  to  the  East  or  Far  East."’  The 
forced  entries  into  Burmese  ports  for  shelter  led  to  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  settlements  before  mentioned  and  established  regular 
Arab  commercial  relations  with  the  seaports  of  Burma.  It 
was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  that,  with 
the  advent  of  competition  from  the  ever-increasing  foreign 
merchants  from  the  West,  like  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  the 
English  and  the  French,  that  the  Muslim  commercial  mono¬ 
poly  began  to  decline.  And  in  due  course,  the  English,  who 
had  at  first  merely  tried  to  claim  a  share  of  the  lucrative 
Eastern  maritime  trade,  not  only  came  to  exclusive  possession 
of  Burmese  trade  but  became  the  political  masters  of  the 
country  as  well. 

There  are  frequent  references  to  these  Muslim  settlers  in 
Burmese  seaboard  towns.  Some  European  travellers,  of 
whom  there  were  many  in  the  15th,  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
may  be  quoted  here.  Athanasius  Nitikin,  a  Russian  merchant 
from  the  great  emporium  of  Tver,  travelled  in  the  East  about 
1470  A.G.,  and  pictured  Pegu  as  “  no  inconsiderable  port, 
inhabited  by  Indian  dervishes.  The  products  derived  from 
thence  are,  manik,  akhut,  Kyrpuk,  which  arc  sold  by  the  der¬ 
vishes.”2 3  By  dervishes  he  presumably  meant  Muslims,  and 
though  he  mentions  that  they  were  “  Indians,”  it  is  quite  pro¬ 
bable  that  these  “  dervishes  ”  were  mainly  Arabs,  as  it  is  quite 
probable  that  at  this  time  some  Indian  Muslims  might  have 
settled  in  these  places. 

Ralph  Fitch,  the  first  Englishman  to  visit  the  “  Golden 
land,”  came  in  the  16th  century.  Of  Dalla  he  says  that  “  it 
is  a  very  faire  town,  and  hath  a  faire  Port  into  the  sea,  from 
whence  go  many  ships  to  Malacca,  Mecca,1  and  many  other 
places.”  Syriam  was  “  a  good  town,  and  hath  a  faire  port 
into  the  sea,  whither  came  many  ships  from  Mecca,  Malacca, 
and  Sumatra,  and  from  divers  other  places.  And  there  the 
ships  stay  and  discharge,  and  send  up  their  goods  in  Paroes 
to  Pegu.”4 

(1)  Hadi  Hasan,  p.  hi. 

(2)  Quoted  in  Harvey,  p.  121  ;  Scott,  p.  100. 

(3)  Mecca  is  frequently  mentioned  by  travellers  and  in  the  East 
India  Co.’s  records.  Spearman  suggests  that  they  meant  Mocha. 

(4)  Vide  Purcha,  His  Pilgrimes,  vol.  X,  p.  186. 
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On  the  whole  the  scene  can  be  reconstructed  as  one  in 
which,  as  in  all  the  other  seaports  from  the  Red  Sea  to  China, 
Arab  merchants  played  the  dominant  role  as  agents  of  trade. 
In  this  occupation,  they  came  to  be  well  acquainted  with  all 
the  Burmese  seaports  like  Rachem  in  Arakan,  Cosmin,1 2 3 
Syriam,  Dalla,  and  Pegu,  in  the  Delta  region,  and  the  great 
emporium  of  the  Tenasserim  coast,  Martaban. 

The  merchandise  that  these  traders  dealt  in  was  various 
and  expensive.  The  chief  imports  as  listed  by  Fitch  are  as 
follows :  “  In  India  there  are  few  commodities  which  serve  for 
Pegu,  except  opium  of  Cambaia,  painted  cloth  of  Saint 
Thome"  or  of  Masulipatam,  and  White  cloth  of  Bengala 
which  is  spent  there  in  great  quantities.  They  bring  thither 
also  much  cotton  yarns,  red  coloured  with  a  root  called  saja, 
which  will  never  lose  its  colour ;  it  is  very  well  sold  here,  and 

very  much  of  it  cometh  yearly  to  Pegu . The  ships 

which  come  from  Bengala,  Saint  Thome  and  Masulipatam 
come  to  the  barre  of  Negrais  and  to  Cosmin.  To  Martaban, 
a  port  of  the  sea,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Pegu,  come  many  ships 
from  Malacca  laden  with  sandall,  porcelaine  and  other  wares 
of  China,  and  with  Camphora  of  Borneo,  and  Pepper  from 
Acheen  in  Sumatra.  To  Cirion  (Syriam)  a  port  of  Pegu, 
come  ships  from  Mecca  with  Wollen  cloth,  Scarlets,  Velvets, 
Opiums  and  such  like.”® 

The  chief  exports  of  this  time  were,  “  Gold,  Silver,  Rubies, 
Sapphires,  Spinels,  Benjamins  or  P'rankincense,  long  Pepper, 
Tinnc,  Lead,  Copper,  Lacca,  whereof  they  make  hard  waxe, 
Rice,  and  Wine  made  of  Rice,  and  some  sugar.”4 5  Another 
interesting  and  important  item  of  export  from  Burma  was 
earthenware  jars  from  Martaban  and  Pegu.  They  were 
popularly  known  as  Martaban  jars  or  Martabans.  “  This 
name  was  given  to  vessels  of  a  peculiar  pottery  of  very  large 
size,  and  glazed,  which  were  famous  all  over  the  East  for  many 
centuries,  and  were  exported  from  Martaban.  They  were 

sometime  called  Pegu  jars . ”n  The  jars  were  big  in 

size  and  often  used  to  store  water  and  provisions  on  seafaring 
vessels.  They  were  highly  prized  as  articles  of  merchandise, 


( 1 )  Most  probably  Bassein. 

(2)  The  list  was  apparently  made  at  a  later  date,  but  it  gives  a 
fairly  correct  idea  of  the  imports  of  the  period  of  Muslim  monopoly. 
This  list  condenses  that  of  Caesar  Fredrick,  the  Venetian  traveller. 

(3)  Ralph  Fitch,  quoted  in  Scott,  p.  108. 

(4)  Ibid;  Scott,  p.  108. 

(5)  Vide  Hobson-Jobson,  by  Yule  and  Barnett,  p.  559. 
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and  were  well  known  from  Mecca  to  the  Moluccas.  In  the 
middle  of  the  14th  century,  the  great  Arab  traveller  I  bn 
Batutah,  mentions  receiving  “  four  Martabans  or  huge  jars, 
filled  with  pepper,  citron  and  mango,  all  prepared  with  salt, 
as  for  a  sea  voyage.”  In  1516  A.C.  the  Portuguese  writer 
Barbosa,  talks  about  these  jars,  “  which  arc  highly  valued 
among  the  Moors,  and  they  export  them  as  merchandise.  ’’ 
So  common  articles  of  commerce  in  fact,  did  these  jars  be¬ 
come,  that  the  word  “  Martaban  ”  was  added  to  the  Persian 
vocabulary  to  denote  these  vessels. 

Besides  these  articles,  there  were  other  natural  products 
which,  however,  were  not  regular  items  of  export,  various 
Burmese  Kings,  at  different  times,  stopped  the  export  of  such 
products  as  rubies,  teak  and  rice,  fearing  that  free  commerce 
in  these  would  impoverish  their  land.  The  Burmese  had  very 
few  industries  and  therefore  practically  no  finished  articles 
for  export ;  teak  which  was  to  be  had  in  abundance  could  have 
been  a  very  profitable  article  of  export,  yet  owing  to  the  lack 
of  perception  on  the  part  of  the  Burmese  Kings,  even  this,  if 
permitted  at  all,  was  exported  in  a  very  small  quantity. 
Since  foreign  traders  could  not  always  receive  payment  in 
the  shape  of  goods  for  export,  they  either  invested  their  sale 
proceeds  in  Burma-built  ships,"  or  received  the  value  of  their 
merchandise  in  precious  metal.  The  coins  in  use  in  Burma 
at  that  time  were  Gan/, a  (Kamsa)  or  bronze  coins.  Besides 
these  Ganza  coins,  which  were  hardly  very  alluring  in  the 
eyes  of  foreign  merchants,  Fitch  mentions  that  “  the  Gold 
and  silver  is  merchandise,  and  is  worth  sometimes  more  and 
sometimes  less,  as  other  wares  be.”  But  as  mentioned  before, 
even  these  metals  were  not  always  exportable.  Therefore 
Burma’s  foreign  trade  was  not  always  profitable  or  certain. 
Even  in  the  face  of  all  these  difficulties,  there  was  no  lack  of 
traders,  for  when  profits  could  be  made  these  would  amply 
recoup  them  for  their  speculation  in  drier  times. 

The  building  and  repairing  of  sea-going  ships  was  a  most 
flourishing  industry  in  Burma,  from  those  times  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  abundance  of  excel¬ 
lent  teak,  cheaper  than  Malabar  and  Surat  teak,  was  the  main 
reason  for  this ;  Syriam  and  later  Dalla  and  Rangoon  became 
important  shipbuilding  centres.  The  purchasers  were  main¬ 
ly  Arab  and  Armenian  merchants,  but  some  of  these  ships 


(1)  Vide  Hobson-Jobson,  by  Yule  and  Barnett,  p.  560. 

(2)  See  below. 

(3)  J-  G.  Scott,  Burma,  p.  109. 
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were  re-sold  and  some  later  ones  even  “  found  their  way  into 
the  battle  squadrons  of  the  English  East  India  Company.’' 
As  late  as  in  1824  A.C.,  Major  Snodgrass  in  A  Narrative  of  the 
Burmese  W ar,1  records  that  “  when  the  British  army  took 
possession  of  the  place  (Rangoon)  they  found  a  twenty-eight 
gun  frigate  on  the  stocks  for  the  Imam  of  Muscat;  it  has 
since  been  launched,  and  is  considered  by  judges,  both  as  to 
model  and  workmanship,  a  very  fine  vessel ;  she  was  built  most 
probably  at  oiie-third  the  expense  that  it  would  have  cost  in 
any  other  dock -yard  in  the  world.”' 

On  the  whole,  it  would  seem,  merchants  who  came  to  the 
country  once  did  not  care  to  come  again.  ’  Why  then  do  wc 
find  such  a  big  floating  population  of  Muslim  merchants  in 
these  Burmese  ports  at  this  period?  The  answer  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find.  In  spite  of  the  prohibitions  and  injunctions  of 
the  Burmese  monarchs,  and  the  exactions  of  their  officials  who 
lived  not  on  salaries  but  perquisites,  a  lucrative  trade  could 
still  be  carried  on,  more  especially  as  these  same  officials  could 
often  be  prevailed  upon  by  douceurs  to  contrive  at  the  flagrant 
violation  of  royal  orders.  But  another  more  important  reason 
was  that  the  Burmese  ports  had  become  half-way  houses  for 
Muslim  vessels  bound  from  the  ports  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
Red  Sea,  and  the  Coromandel,  Malabar  and  Ceylon  ports, 
for  China  and  the  Malayan  spice  islands.  The  caprices  of 
winds  and  waves  drove  many  ships  for  shelter  into  Burmese 
harbours.  Frequently,  ships  came  in  voluntarily  to  pick  up 
provisions  and  water,  or  for  necessary  repairs.  The  Muslim 
sailors  of  these  were  merely  birds  of  passage ;  there  were  others 
who  were  forced  to  become  more  or  less  permanent  residents 
of  these  maritime  ports.  The  Arab  sailing  ships  had  solely 
to  depend  upon  favourable  winds  for  swift  and  regular  voyages. 
These  could  only  voyage  during  the  dry  season.  Hall  states 
that  “  the  Moor  merchants  made  the  yearly  excursion  from 
the  Coromandel  Coast  to  Syriam  at  the  end  of  the  wet  mon¬ 
soon.”4  This  is  corroborated  by  the  experience  of  the  sixteen¬ 
th  century  English  ships  trading  between  India  and  Burma.'1 
In  the  rainy  season  all  ships  in  Burmese  ports  had  to  wait 
patiently  during  the  long  six  months  of  the  wet  monsoon. 

(1)  The  first  Burmese  War  of  1826. 

(2)  Snodgrass,  p.  290;  also  cf.  “French  and  Shipbuilding,”  p.  353 
of  Harvey ;  also  Hall,  p.  200. 

(3)  Harvey,  pp.  350,  357. 

(4)  Hall,  Early  English  Intercourse  with  Burma,  p.  87. 

(5)  Ibid.  pp.  93,  95. 
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Such  sojourners,  in  course  of  time,  came  to  comprise  a  great 
part  of  the  population  of  these  Burmese  seaboard  cities.  They 
were  assigned  residences  in  foreign  quarters  of  the  town  known 
as  Kaladans  and  were  kept  under  the  supervision  of  Burmese 
officials  known  as  Kalawuns.'  It  happened  very  commonly 
that  these  Muslim  sojourners  in  Burma,  like  those  of  other  races 
look  unto  themselves  Burmese  wives.  This  practice  of  inter¬ 
marriage  was  encouraged  by  the  Burmese  Kings  and  the 
people,  who  wanted  the  population  of  the  country  to  increase. 
“  Apparently  it  was  a  long-established  Burmese  custom  to  pro¬ 
vide  with  wives  all  foreigners  who  were  forced  to  make  a  pro¬ 
tracted  stay  in  the  country,  either  by  shipwreck  or  for  commer¬ 
cial  reasons.  The  custom  was  commented  upon  by  Linschoten 
in  the  sixteenth  century.1 2  No  foreigner  leaving  the  country, 
however,  might  take  away  with  him  either  his  Burmese  consort 
or  his  children.”3 

Hamilton,  an  English  trader  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
also  remarks  on  this  time-honoured  custom  that  “  the  women 

are  very  courteous  and  kind  to  strangers . and  most  part 

of  the  strangers  who  trade  thither,  marry  a  wife  for  the  term 
that  they  stay.”4 

The  progeny  of  these  Arab,  Persian  and  Indian  Muslim 
traders  formed  the  original  nucleus  of  the  Burmese  Muslims 
or  the  Pathees  as  they  are  called  by  the  Burmese.  With  the 
passing  of  years,  the  number  of  Muslims  in  Burma  began  to 
swell,  partly  because  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  the 
offspring  of  these  intermarriages5  and  partly  because  of  the 
influx  of  more  and  more  Muslim  adventurers  from  all  parts  of 
the  East.  The  Pathees  or  Burma  Muslims  as  they  style  them¬ 
selves  today,  arc  either  the  lineal  descendants  of  these  first 
Pathees  or  the  offspring  of  mixed  marriage  of  later  days,  for 
this  much  is  certain  that  Islam  did  obtain  a  foothold  in  Burma 
not  by  proselytization,  but  by  the  settlement  of  Muslims  from 
other  lands  and  by  the  rise  of  the  descendants  of  mixed 
marriages.  History  does  not  lend  support  to  the  palpably 
erroneous  view  held  by  some  that  there  existed  a  class  of 
purely  “  Burmese  ”  Muslims,  and  that  the  Burma  Muslims  or 
at  least  a  part  of  them,  can  trace  their  descent  from  them. 

The  most  common  appellation  by  which  the  “  Burma 
Muslims  ”  have  been  and  are  known  is  the  term  “  Zerbadi.” 

( 1 )  See  below. 

(2)  Linschoten’s  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  II,  pp.  62-63. 

(3)  See  Hall,  p.  100. 

(4)  Hamilton  quoted  by  Hall,  p.  100;  also  cf.  Harvey,  p.  350. 

(5)  Vide  Fitche,  p.  31. 
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This  term  Zerbadi  has  been  interpreted  in  several  ways,  some 
not  very  flattering  to  the  Zerbadis  themselves.  This  fact  is 
no  doubt  partially  responsible  for  the  desire  of  these  people 
to  be  known  nowadays  by  the  nomenclature  “  Burma 
Muslims  ”  rather  than  by  their  name  “  Zerbadis.”  The 
theory  advanced  by  my  friend  Mr.  Meer  Sulaiman,  to  explain 
the  origin  of  this  last  word,  appears  to  be  the  most  reasonable 
and  probable  explanation.  “  Zirbad  ”  seems  to  be  a  word 
of  Persian  origin  and  it  is  explained  in  Yule’s  “  Hobson- 
Jobson,”  as  “  ‘Zirbad  ’  n.p.  Pers.  ‘  Zir,’  plus  ‘  bad,’  ‘  below  the 
wind  ’  ”  i.e.,  leeward.  This  is  a  phrase  derived  from  nautical 
use,  and  applied  to  the  countries  eastward  of  India.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  adopted  with  reference  to  the  Monsoon.  Thus  in 
extracts  from  the  “  Mohit  ”  or  “  Ocean  ”  of  Sidi  Ali  Kapudan 
(1554),  translated  by  Joseph  Von  Hammer  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  we  find  that  one  chapter  treats 
of  the  Indian  Islands  above  and  below  the  wind.  The  islands 
‘  above  the  wind  ’  were  probably  Ceylon,  the  Maldives,  Soco¬ 
tra,  etc.,  but  we  find  no  extract  with  precise  indication  of 
them.  We  find,  however,  indicated  as  the  ‘  tracts  below  the 
wind  ’  Malacca,  Sumatra,  Tenasserim,  Bengal  Martaban, 
Pegu.  The  phrase  is  one  which  naturally  acquires  a  specific 
meaning  among  seafaring  folk,  of  which  we  have  an  instance 
in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands  of  the  West  Indies. 
But  probably  it  was  adopted  from  the  Malays,  who  make  use 
of  the  same  nomenclature,  as  the  quotations  show. .”  (Here 
follow  quotations) .'  The  particular  class  of  vessel,  the  “  Zir- 
badiyah,”  (mentioned  before)  may  be  presumed  to  be  specially 
engaged  in  voyaging  to  the  places  below  the  wind,  e.g., 
Malacca,  Sumatra,  Martaban,  Tenasserim,  Bengal,  Pegu  and 
other  such  places. 

Basing  his  theory  on  this  and  other  pieces  of  evidence,  he 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Zerbadis  of  Burma  were  so 
called  by  Arab  seafarers  because  they  lived  in  the  land  of 
Zirbad,  a  land  below  the  wind.  This  may  be  said  to  be  a 
very  probable  solution  of  the  question." 

In  connection  with  the  Muslim  traders  and  settlers  in 
Burma,  we  may  mention  certain  things  of  interest  which  may 
be  traced  to  their  connections  with  the  country.  A  theory 
has  been  advanced  that  the  port  of  Syriam  (spelt  Cirion  by 

{ 1 )  Hobson-Jobson,  p.  984,  quoted  in  Meer  Sulaiman’s  “  The 
word  Zerbadis,”  in  The  Cry,  Jan.  1935. 

(2)  Vide  Sulaiman,  “  The  Word  Zerbadee,”  in  The  Cry,  Jan.  1935. 
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early  English  sailors),  received  its  name  from  these  Muslim 
sailors.  The  original  name  of  the  port,  as  given  by  Arab  and 
Persian  sailors,  is  supposed  to  be  Sir-i-am  or  head  of  the  river 
The  Burmese  name  was  Than-Hlyin.  The  theory  sounds 
plausible  but  needs  fuller  examination  before  it  can  be 
accepted. 

There  are  other  relics  of  Muslim  intercourse  with  Burma 
which  deserve  our  attention.  The  spread  of  Islam  and  the 
increasing  intercourse  of  Muslim  merchants  and  navigators 
with  Burma  led  to  the  dotting  of  “  the  coast  from  Assam  to 
Malaya  with  the  curious  mosques  known  as  Buddcrmokan 
reverenced  by  Buddhists  and  Chinamen  as  well  as  Maho- 
medans.”1 2  The  Buddermokans  in  Burma  are  to  be  found  on 
some  islets  on  the  Arakan  coast  (e.g.,  one  of  the  promontory  at 
Akyab,  and  at  Sandoway),  and  another  on  a  small  island  of 
the  Mergui  Archipelago  on  the  Tcnasserim  coast.  According 
to  that  famous  scholar,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  these  Budder¬ 
mokans  or  more  properly  Badarmaqams,  are  the  shrines  of 
Budar  and  “  Badar  is  no  less  a  personage  than  Pir  Badar  of 
Chittagong,  known  throughout  Muhammadan  hagiology  as 
Badru’ddin  Aulia.  Now,  Badru’ddin  Aulia  represents  by  his 
attributes  Khwaja  Khizr  in  modern  Bengal.”” 

Other  common  terms  introduced  into  Burmese  ports  was 
the  titles  of  the  Nakhuda  and  the  Shahbandar.  “  Nacoda  ” 
was  a  Persian  word  meaning  (according  to  Hobson-Jobson) 
“  a  shipper?,  the  master  of  a  native  vessel.  (Perhaps  the 
owner  of  the  ship,  going  with  it  as  his  own  super-cargo).” 
We  frequently  come  across  this  term,  especially  in  the  records 
of  the  East  India  Company,  with  references  to  Burmese  ports. 
The  title  “  Shahbandar,”  was  another  Persian  word  applied 
to  a  high  port  official,  or  the  lord  of  the  harbour.3 

The  designation  of  “  Shahbandar  ”  was  “  applied  at  native 
ports  throughout  the  Indian  Ocean  to  an  officer  vested  with 
special  authority  over  foreign  traders  and  shipping,  and  hence 
often  chief  Customs  officer.”4  This  office  in  Burmese  ports 


(1)  Harvey,  p.  137. 

(2)  Vide  an  article  on  “Buddermokans,”  "journals  of  the  Burma 
Research  Society,  vol.  XV,  Part  1. 

(3)  Hall  misinterprets  this  word  as  “the  King  of  Heaven,”  it 
should  mean  “  King  of  the  Port.” 

(4)  Vide  Hall,  p.  133,  footnote;  Ibid,  Appendix  III;  also  cf. 
Hobson-Jobson. 
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was  often  filled,  probably,  by  Armenian  and  Muslim  incum¬ 
bents.1 2 3 4 


Another  interesting  feature  about  the  activities  of  the 
Muslims  in  this  period  was  that  numbers  of  them  began  to 
serve  as  mercenaries  under  the  Burmese  Kings  and  princes. 
From  Anawrahta’s  reign  in  the  nth  century,  Indian  troops 
and  body-guards,  among  whom  there  must  have  been  many 
Muslims,  esteemed  for  their  valour  and  warlike  qualities, 
began  to  be  engaged  in  the  Burmese  army  in  ever-increasing 
numbers.  Thus  we  hear  that  the  King,  Minkyiswasawke 
(1368-1401)  in  his  attack  on  Martaban,  the  capital  of  the 
Talaing  prince,  Byata-Taba  who  had  fled,  met  with  an  un¬ 
expected  and  spirited  resistance  offered  by  two  Muslim  officers 
in  the  defending  army,  who  were,  however,  finally  vanquished. 
In  this  period  also  when  Binnya  Nwe,  more  famous  as  Raza- 
darit,  (1385-1423)  rebelled  against  his  father  Binnya  U,  he 
was  faced  with  the  machinations  of  his  step-mother  and  her 
brother  Laukbya,  “  the  Lord  of  Myaungmya.”  The  last 
named  besieged  the  rebel  prince  in  the  stockaded  town  of 
Dagon  (modern  Rangoon),  and  it  was  largely  due  to  the  able 
help  of  “  Mohamedan  shipmen  ”  that  he  warded  off  the 
attack."  When  later,  in  his  turn,  Razadarit  proceeded  to  re¬ 
taliate  on  his  inveterate  foe,  Laukbya,  finding  that  the  citadel 
of  Myaungmya  was  invulnerable,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  reduction  of  the  nearby  city  of  Basscin,  then  under  the 
three  sons  of  Laukbya,  where  he  was  faced  with  a  body  of 
“  Indian  adventurers,”  among  the  defenders,  most  probably 
Muslims,  who  possessed  “  what  are  called  cannon  but  were 
probably  mere  jingals  or  c.ulverins.”:!  The  attack  proved  to 
be  expensive  for  the  invader  who  was  beaten  off  with  the  loss 
of  his  general.  The  introduction  of  firearms  into  Burma,  was 
due  to  Muslim  adventurers.  Harvey  agrees  that  “  it  is 
possible  that  Mahomedan  shipmen,  when  hired  to  fight, 
used  in  Burma  on  a  few  occasions  towards  ithe  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  something  that  could  be  distinguished  as  a 
firearms.”1  And  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  number  of  Muslim  musketeers  and  gun¬ 
ners  besides  some  Portuguese,  engaged  as  regulars  in  the 
Burmese  army. 


(1)  See  below. 

(2)  Harvey,  p.  112. 

(3)  Vide  Scott,  p.  55. 

(4)  Harvey,  pp.  340-341. 
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This  period  of  Burmese  Muslim  history  came  to  a  close 
with  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  advent  of 
European  traders  in  eastern  waters.  The  Portuguese  were  the 
pioneers  and  in  their  train  came  the  Dutch,  the  English  and 
the  French.  With  the  beginning  of  their  struggle  for  the 
Eastern  trade,  Muslim  traders  began  to  lose  ground  until  by 
the  beginning  of  the  next  century,  their  commerce  had 
dwindled  into  insignificance.  What  little  part  they  played 
in  the  commercial  history  of  the  subsequent  age,  will  be  related 
in  another  article. 


M.  Sidiq  Kiian. 


[To  be  continued) 


THE  DECCAN’S  CONTRIBUTION  TO 
INDIAN  CULTURE 

( Continued  from  “  Islamic  Culture  ”  VoL  X ,  No.  i.) 

Literature 

Telugu  literature  includes  the  legends  and  traditions  of 
both  Buddhism  and  Jainism,  but  Kanarese  literature  is  purely 
of  Brahmanism.  Hem  Chand  (d.  1088  A.D.)  is  a  writer 
worthy  of  mention.  Although  he  was  born  near  Ahmadabad, 
he  influenced  the  whole  of  the  Deccan,  where  the  gems  of 
Telugu  literature  were  produced.  Most  of  the  literature  of 
Jainism  is  found  in  the  Telugu  language.  Much  of  it  is  in 
inscriptions  which  arc  found  by  the  thousand  in  the  Deccan  and 
which  are  of  historic  as  well  as  literary  value.  There  are  many 
well-known  legends  about  Raja  Vikramaditya  before  mention¬ 
ed.  The  most  famous  book  of  his  period  is  Mitakshara  which 
is  still  followed  practically  by  the’  Telugu  people  of  the  Deccan. 
Some  inscriptions  arc  important ;  especially  that  of  Munirabad. 

“  The  Ghalukyas  arrived  from  Ayodhya  and  held  the 
sway  up  to  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century.  Buddhism  gave 
way  to  Jainism  and  a  revival  of  the  Brahmanic  sacrificial 
system  along  with  a  worship  of  the  Hindu  deities,  chief  among 
whom  was  Siva.  The  greatest  of  all  the  early  Chalukyan 
monarchs  was  4  He  with  the  Lion  Locks/  or  Pulakesin  II  whose 
rule  forms  a  landmark  in  the  early  political  and  literary 
history  of  India.” 

Next  in  importance  as  a  language  comes  Marathi,  which 
is  spoken  throughout  Maharashtra  of  which  a  large  portion 
is  in  the  Nizam’s  Dominions.  It  ranks  among  the  important 
languages  of  India.  Many  saints  and  scholars  have  arisen  in 
this  Maharashtra,  of  which  the  centre  was  Pandharpur. 
Pandit  Dnaneshwar  wrote  his  great  work  Dnaneshwari  in  1290 
and  it  is  still  popular  with  Marathi  scholars.  The  teachings  of 
Dnaneshwar  generally  follow  the  principles  of  Unitarianism, 
while  the  teachings  of  Tuka  Ram  and  Nam  Deo,  two  other 
great  writers  of  the  Marathas,  are  works  of  mysticism  based 
on  concentration  of  the  mind  on,  and  its  absorption  in,  the 
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Divine  Essence,  leading  through  ecstasy  to  the  revealing  vision. 
Dnaneshwari  is  a  commentary  on  the  Bhagwatgita.  After 
these  great  writers,  we  find  the  name  of  Bhanu  Das, 
a  poet  of  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  whose  verses 
are  still  in  the  mouths  of  the  people.  After  him,  in  the 
sixteenth  (Christian)  century  flourished  Eknath,  who  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  greatest  mystic  poets  of  the  Marathas. 
Through  his  mystical  writings  he  imparted  ethical  teaching 
with  good  effect.  There  have  been  many  other  great  writers 
of  Marathi. 

Kanari,  (or  Canarese,  the  language  of  the  Carnatic) ,  which 
is  also  one  of  the  chief  languages  of  the  Deccan,  has  its  centre 
further  south  in  Mysore.  This  language  is  not  without  its 
literature  and  great  writers  in  the  Nizam’s  Dominions. 

Coming  now  to  the  Muslim  period  in  the  Deccan,  we  find 
many  fine  works  of  Persian  literature  produced  here,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  Urdu  language  had  its  origin  and  first 
development,  here  where  it  has  now  culminated  in  the 
Osmania  University. 

Most  of  the  Persian  literature  in  the  Deccan  was  produced 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Muslim  kings,  whose  court 
language  was  Persian.  Recently  the  poetical  works  of  Mir 
Hasan  (who  lies  buried  at  Khuldabad)  and  was  a  contempor¬ 
ary  of  Amir  Khusrau  of  Delhi,  have  been  published  under  the 
aigis  of  His  Excellency,  Maharaja  Sir  Kishen  Pershad,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Nizam’s  Executive  Council,  a  munificent  patron  of 
art  and  letters.  Also  the  only  existing  MS.  of  the  Tughlaq- 
Namah  of  Amir  Khusrau  has  recently  been  published  by  the 
Persian  Manuscript  Society  of  Hyderabad.  The  literary 
works  of  Khwajah  Mahmud  Gawan  are  among  the  finest 
Persian  writings:  and  there  are  many  other  Persian  writers 
of  the  Deccan  who  must  be  named  in  any  general  account  of 
the  literature  of  India. 

Urdu  has  now  found  its  place  as  a  medium  of  instruction 
both  in  the  Schools  and  in  the  University.  The  Nizam’s 
Government  is  justified  in  adopting  Urdu  as  the  lingua  franca 
of  the  State  because  it  is  more  widely  known  than  any  other 
Indian  language.  But  government  has  been  careful  to  keep 
up  the  Deccani  languages  too,  in  the  curriculum  of  study  as 
alternative  subjects.  Many  scholarships  have  been  founded 
for  special  researches  in  these  languages.  We  can  say  with 
confidence  that  no  other  ruler  of  an  Indian  State  would  have 
given  such  impartial  care  to  all  the  Deccan  languages  as  the 
J'lizam  has  given. 
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Since  the  majority  of  the  Hyderabad  population  speaks 
these  languages,  it  may  well  be  asked  why  Urdu  has  been  made 
the  State  language.  It  is  because  Urdu  has  become  the 
lingua  franca  not  only  for  the  Nizam’s  Dominions  but  for 
the  whole  of  India.  It  is  understood  all  over  the  continent 
by  people  of  all  creeds  and  races.  Speak  to  a  Telinga  in 
Marathi,  he  will  not  understand,  but  speak  to  him  in  Urdu 
and  he  will  reply  in  the  same  tongue.  The  same  is  true  of 
a  Maratha  when  he  is  addressed  in  Telugu.  So  Urdu  has 
been  made  the  language  of  instruction  in  the  Osmania 
University. 

Among  the  services  rendered  by  Hyderabad  to  Urdu 
literature,  I  must  mention  two  great  works  T amaddun-i-Hind 
and  Tamaddun-i-Arab,  which  are  translations  from  the 
French  works  of  Le  Bon  by  Saycd  Husain  ‘Ali  Bilgrami,  a 
member  of  a  family  renowned  and  revered  among  the  people 
for  its  public  services  . 

In  English  literature  Hyderabad  can  claim  Mrs.  Sarojini 
Naidu,  “  the  Nightingale  of  India,”  and  another  poet  in  the 
person  of  Nawab  Sir  Nizamat  Jung  Bahadur,  as  well  as  several 
promising  younger  writers. 

The  Progress  of  Urdu 

When  the  Muslims  came  to  this  country  the  problem 
of  the  languages,  more  than  twenty-one  in  number,  confront¬ 
ed  them ;  compelling  them  to  adopt  Persian  as  their  court  and 
official  language ;  and  within  a  short  period  this  became  a  part 
of  the  institutions  of  the  country.  From  the  mixture  of  the 
language  of  the  conquerors,  Persian,  and  the  languages  of  the 
country,  sprang  Urdu.  This  local  dialect  became  a  particular 
Deccani  language  which  in  Central  and  Northen  India  took 
the  name  Hindustani  and,  later  Urdu.  The  word  Urdu — the 
Turkish  word  for  the  Imperial  camp — is  first  applied  to  this 
language  by  Mashafi  in  his  Dictionary  of  the  Biographies  of 
Urdu  poets  recently  published  by  the  Anjuman  Taraqqi-i- 
Urdu,  Aurangabad.  Prof.  Shirani  of  the  Punjab  University 
has  alleged,  as  the  result  of  I  know  not  what  researches,  that 
Urdu  had  its  birth  in  the  Punjab. 

Deccani  or  Hindi  or  Urdu  came  into  being  in  the  Deccan 
at  the  courts  of  the  Qutub  Shahi  and  ‘Adil  Shahi  sultans. 
Ibrahim  ‘Adil  Shah  replaced  Persian  by  Hindi  as  his  court 
language.  It  was  a  time  of  peace  for  the  Deccanis  and  through 
the  munificent  patronage  of  these  kings  many  scholars,  poets 
and  artists  of  repute  flocked  to  their  courts.  Ibrahim  ‘Adil 
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Shah  II  exchanged  this  Hindi  for  the  Deccani  Urdu,  written 
in  Arabic  characters.  This  king  was  called  Jagat  Guru — the 
Guardian  of  Mankind  and  he  himself  was  a  great  scholar,  poet 
and  artist.  His  famous  book  N ouras-N amah  on  Indian  Music 
shows  him  as  an  expert  also  in  that  art ;  a  contemporary  MS. 
is  preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  Daftar-i-Divani,  Hyderabad, 
which  is  profusely  gilded  and  decorated.  It  is  beautifully 
written  by  the  court  calligraphist. 

‘Ali  ‘Adil  Shah  II  had  a  great  inclination  for  Urdu  and 
his  court  was  full  of  Urdu  poets  upon  whose  works  we  rely 
to-day  for  the  history  of  Urdu,  such  as  Mulla  Nusrati,  the 
author  of  ‘Ali  Namah  giving  a  vivid  account  of  the  ‘Adil  Shahi 
wars  against  the  Mughals  and  the  Marathas,  Syed  Bulaqi 
and  others  of  like  merit.  Urdu,  at  that  time,  although  in  its 
primitive  form,  was  patronised  by  the  court  and  so  progressed 
amazingly.  Sikandar  ‘Adil  Shah,  the  last  of  the  ‘Adil  Shahi 
line,  maintained  the  tradition  of  his  house  in  Art  and  Litera¬ 
ture  until  Aurangzeb  came  on  the  scene. 

Similarly  the  Qutub  Shahi  kings,  contemporaries  of  the 
‘Adil  Shahis  were  famous  for  their  patronage  of  Arts  and 
Letters,  and  fostered  Urdu.  Muhammad  Quli  Qutub  Shah’s 
poetical  works — the  Kulliyat — fill  a  huge  volume.  Of  his 
successors,  ‘Abdullah  Qutub  Shah  and  Abu’l-Hasan  Tana  Shah 
were  also  poets  and  prose  writers  in  the  Urdu  language,  Tana 
Shah  being  really  a  great  imaginative  poet.  Among  his  con¬ 
temporaries  Wajih,  Shahi,  Ahmad  Ghouthi,  Ibn  Nashati 
and  Razi  arc  poets  whose  works  are  found  to-day  in  the  great 
Deccan  libraries.  The  poetry  of  those  courts  made  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Urdu  literature. 

All  the  Nizams  of  the  Asaf  Jahi  dynasty  have  been  well- 
known  poets  of  their  time  while  many  eminent  poets  flourished 
at  their  courts.  Their  poetry  was  often  written  in  the  Urdu 
language.  The  present  Nizam,  His  Exalted  Highness  Mir 
Osman  ‘Ali  Khan,  is  a  fine  poet  both  in  Urdu  and  Persian, 
with  Osman  as  his  nom-de-plume. 

The  lavish  patronage  of  the  Deccani  Sultans  produced 
a  succession  of  great  scholars  who  were  concerned  with  the 
local  language  and  literature.  When  times  changed  and  the 
Mughal  Emperor  prevailed  the  literary  atmosphere  changed 
also  and  Persian  once  again  became  the^  language  of  the 
court.  This  was  the  time  when  the  Asaf  Jahi  Dynasty  arose. 

Persian  remained  as  the  official  language  till  that  great 
lover  of  the  country,  Sir  Salar  Jung  Bahadur,  became  Prime 
Minister  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  (Christian)  century. 
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He  replaced  Urdu  as  the  court  language  in  1293  A.H.,  thus 
reverting  to  the  old  traditions  of  the  Deccan.  The  change 
was  beneficial,  particularly  in  the  realm  of  education.  Urdu 
could  replace  Persian  in  the  Government  Offices  without 
causing  any  hitch  or  confusion,  since  it  is  written  in  the  same 
(Arabic)  characters;  and  Urdu  was  admirably  adapted  to 
become  the  lingua  franca  and  language  of  instruction  for  a 
population  speaking  twenty-one  different  languages,  according 
to  the  last  census,  since  it  is  the  most  widely  known  of  all 
Indian  languages.  To-day  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Osmania 
University,  every  subject  is  taught  in  Urdu  by  competent 
professors  on  most  modern  lines;  and  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  higher  education,  standard  works  from  various 
languages  have  been  translated  into  Urdu,  and  a  Translation 
Bureau  constituted  for  that  special  purpose  which  is  still 
busily  supplying  the  needs  of  the  University  and  at  the  same 
time  producing  a  number  of  books  in  Urdu  of  use  to  the 
general  public  of  India.  The  vocabulary  of  a  language  which 
can  draw  on  the  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish  dic¬ 
tionaries  to  any  extent  is,  of  course,  very  rich.  No  other 
language  of  India  can  compare  with  it  in  this  respect.  With 
the  establishment  of  the  Osmania  University,  Hyderabad  has 
become  the  metropolis  of  Urdu,  and  His  Exalted  Highness  the 
Nizam  the  greatest  patron  that  language  has  ever  had.  The 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  scholars  of  other  countries  will 
come  to  this  university  to  specialize  in  Urdu  as  Indian  students 
flock  to  Cambridge  or  Oxford  to-day. 

To  my  mind  the  Osmania  University  recalls  two  ancient 
Deccani  Universities  which  were  formerly  established  in  this 
country  and  were  its  great  attraction  for  outsiders.  One  of 
them  was  the  University  established  at  Ajanta  by  the  Buddhist 
monks  and  the  other  that  which  Khwaja  Mahmud  Gawan 
founded  at  Bidar. 

The  first  capital  of  the  Asaf  Jahi  kingdom  in  the  Deccan 
was  Aurangabad,  where  the  old  throne  of  Asaf  Jah  is  still 
preserved.  On  A‘id-days  this  throne  is  occupied  by  the  Sube- 
dar  of  Aurangabad,  as  representative  of  the  Nizam,  though  but 
for  a  moment.  At  Aurangabad  a  society  called  Anjuman 
Taraqqi-i-Urdu  for  the  advancement  of  the  Urdu  language 
has  been  founded  by  Maulvi  ‘Abdul  Haqq,  the  great  authority 
on  Urdu,  who  now  holds  the  position  of  Head  of  the  Urdu 
Section  of  the  Osmania  University  and  was  once  the  chief  of 
the  Translation  Bureau.  This  Anjuman  issues  a  quarterly 
journal,  Urdu,  which  has  rendered  valuable  service  and  pub¬ 
lishes  noteworthy  literary  works  in  Urdu  at  a  very  low  price. 
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It  has  done  much  for  the  literary  life  of  the  Deccan  and 
indeed  of  India.  It  is  shortly  to  publish  a  comprehensive 
standard  English-Urdu  Dictionary  clue  to  the  collaboration 
of  a  number  of  eminent  scholars — a  work  of  which  the  need 
has  long  been  keenly  felt. 

Artillery  and  Swordsmanship 

The  Deccan  has  always  been  renowned  for  martial  exer¬ 
cises.  Archery  was  the  sport  of  the  aborigines  of  India  ;  it  was 
also  the  means  of  getting  their  daily  livelihood,  a  fact 
of  which  ample  proof  is  to  be  found  in  the  Mahabharata  and 
the  Ramayana.  But  the  renown  of  the  Deccan  for  swordsman¬ 
ship  dates  from  the  Muslim  conquest,  though  the  old  Arab 
poets  sang  the  praise  of  Indian  swords  because  of  the  fine 
quality  of  steel  found  here. 

When  Muslim  kingdoms  were  established  in  the  Deccan 
their  rulers  made  arenas  for  military  training  and  to  promote  a 
martial  spirit  in  the  general  public.  The  use  of  guns  and 
cannon  in  war  was  known,  and  such  weapons  were  made  in 
special  manufactories. 

After  the  lapse  of  centuries  the  forts  of  Bidar,  Bijapur, 
Warangal,  Golconda,  Daulatabad  and  others  still  have  so 
many  huge  cannons  lying  about  that  the  stranger  visiting  these 
forts  for  the  first  time  is  amazed  to  see  such  costly  engines  of 
war  with  heaps  of  cannon  balls  of  various  sizes  abandoned. 
These  forts  have  never  been  inhabited  since  they  were  storm¬ 
ed  and  sacked,  therefore  they  represent  that  moment  of 
despair  and  so  we  can  see  just  how  it  happened.  Many 
cannons  were  known  by  name  on  account  of  special  qualities 
attributed  to  them,  e.g.,  Malik  Meydan,  Master  of  the  Battle¬ 
field,  Fatih  Meydan,  Victor  of  the  Battlefield — Mcndah,  Ram 
and  so  forth.  They  all  invariably  bear  inscriptions  in  relief 
on  their  body  of  cast  iron  and  generally  their  makers  were 
Arabs,  for  always  I  have  seen  inscribed  Muhammad  ‘Arab, 
Huseyn  ‘Arab,  etc.  The  biggest  of  all  these  cannons 
is  that  in  the  Bijapur  fort  in  whose  barrel  a  man  can  sit  with 
ease  as  I  have  proved.  It  is  possible  that  such  cannon 
may  be  found  in  other  parts  of  India  but  in  the  Deccan  these 
are  found  intact  and  in  their  proper  places.  They  are  vivid 
illustrations  of  a  chapter  of  the  Deccan  history. 

I  have  already  said  that  there  were  arenas  for  the 
display  of  feats  of  swordsmanship.  It  is  noted  in  the  account 
of  Daulatabad  fort  that  in  the  days  of  the  Nizam  Shahi 
monarchs  there  was  a  custom  that  whenever  the  king  ap¬ 
peared  in  public  two  spearmen  used  to  play  before  him  and 
this  was  regarded  as  the  public  salutation  to  the  monarch ; 
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and  whenever  any  plaintiff  appeared  with  any  complaint 
against  anyone  at  the  royal  court  then  both  the  complainant 
and  respondent  were  ordered  to  fight  with  swords  to  try  their 
luck ;  whichever  of  them  struck  the  first  blow  on  his  enemy  had 
judgment  given  in  his  favour.  Many  people  daily  came  to  the 
court  and  tried  their  luck  in  this  way,  and  many  of  them  lost 
their  fives.  Afterwards  the  relatives  of  the  beheaded  people 
came  and  carried  away  the  corpses.  This  procedure  went  so 
far  that  litigants  began  to  fight  at  the  gate  of  the  fort 
because  the  courts  were  filled  with  corpses.  The  relatives  of 
the  parties  concerned  never  interfered  in  the  strife.  There  was 
no  retaliation  or  ransom  system,  only  this  trial  at  the  risk  of 
fife.  Consequently  swordsmanship  was  very  popular  among 
the  Deccanis ;  even  kings  and  nobles  studied  it,  and  skill  in  it 
was  counted  a  great  qualification  for  a  ruler.  Farishta,  the 
historian,  has  mentioned  an  incident  of  his  own  ob¬ 
servation.  Sayyid  Murtada  and  Sayyid  Huseyn,  two  old 
men  of  Arab  stock,  holding  great  honour  at  the  court  of 
Ibrahim  ‘Adil  Shah  (988-1035  A.H.)  at  Bijapur  were 
eminent  personalities  of  the  Deccan.  They  were  brothers  and 
well  known  amongst  the  people.  There  was  a  law-suit  on  a 
certain  point.  In  the  beginning  the  son  of  Sayyid  Murtada, 
who  was  still  a  youth  of  twenty-four  years,  gave  up  his  fife  to 
swordsmanship  in  defending  his  father.  Sayyid  Murtada 
came  before  the  Deccani  who  had  killed  his  son  and  instantly 
met  his  end  at  the  point  of  the  sword  as  his  son  had  done. 
When  Sayyid  Huseyn  saw  his  brother  and  nephew  slaughtered 
in  his  presence,  he  at  once  attacked  the  Deccani,  and  also  lost 
his  life  on  the  same  spot.  Still  even  the  corpses  of  these  Sayyids 
were  not  removed  from  the  bazar  of  Bijapur  till  the  Deccani 
and  two  others  who  had  also  received  fatal  wounds  in  the  duels, 
gave  up  their  lives.  In  short,  six  persons,  without  any  previous 
enmity,  lost  their  lives  simply  on  account  of  the  craze  for 
fencing.  Indeed  the  Deccanis  sought  that  sort  of  heroic  fate. 

The  Deccanis  are  deficient  in  horsemanship  because  of  the 
lack  of  horses  in  their  country ;  they  are  accustomed  to  use  the 
sword  on  foot.  There  are  few  instances  to  show  that  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Deccan  were  ever  great  at  riding.  Once 
Khwaja  Mahmud  Gawan  presented  a  number  of  fine  horses 
to  his  patron,  Sultan  Nizam  Shah  Bahmani,  of  the  rare  breeds 
of  Arabia  and  Turkistan.  Great  prominence  has  been  given 
to  the  present  by  historians  simply  owing  to  the  lack  of  horses 
in  the  Deccan. 

If  to-day  anyone  desires  to  study  the  old  weapons  and 
technique  of  fighting,  a  trip  to  the  Deccan  will  teach  him  more 
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than  can  be  found  in  book.  Here  are  still  to  be  found  many 
expert  swordsmen.  I  give  here  some  special  terms  connected 
with  the  sword  that  so,  perhaps,  they  may  be  preserved ; 
because  it  is  to  be  feared  that,  with  the  decline  of  swordplay,  the 
terminology  will  lapse  into  oblivion.  Everyone  knows  that 
there  are  two  parts  of  the  sword — the  handle  and  the  blade, 
The  Deccani  divides  these  further  into  eight  parts,  viz.,  Mey - 
dan y  Ghat ,  Pipla  Patta,  Fani,  or  Pipla ,  Dumbala ,  Barah  or 
Dhar  and  Khoti.  I  regret  my  inability  to  expound  them  adeq¬ 
uately.  A  thick  sword  is  called  pur  gosht — full  of  meat — and 
when  it  becomes  thin  from  constant  use  it  is  named  Ghuli  hui— 
melted.  There  are  several  names  of  the  sword:  Farrukh 
begi  which  is  both  bent  and  straight,  and  perhaps  named 
after  some  famous  swordsman  whose  name  was  Farrukh  Beg ; 
Nawaz  Khani  and  Mir  Funli  attributed  to  a  certain  Nawaz 
Khan  and  Mir  Jumla;  Alman  attributed  to  Germany;  tegha 
of  extraordinarily  large  size ;  misri  made  of  Egyptian  steel ; 
Nagdol  of  a  different  shape ;  ddrdshdhi ,  which  is  perhaps  the 
invention  of  Dara  Shikoh ;  selapah  having  a  large  curve ;  sos 
patta  so  named  because  it  has  the  shape  of  a  bud  or  leaf  of 
the  flower  sosan ;  zafar  takia  with  another  piece  fixed  on  its 
handle  (this  sword  is  used  as  a  pillow  when  the  swordsman 
takes  his  sea)  ;  aftab  garmi  straight  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  and 
very  sharp ;  nag  phani  like  the  head  of  a  small  snake ;  do  shala 
or  do  paikar  patta  are  weapons  of  ancient  India  known  to-day 
as  Zulfiqar-i-Haidari.  These  names  of  the  sword  are  con¬ 
fined  to  Hyderabad  people.  Similarly  they  have  several 
special  names  for  the  handles  of  swords;  cArabi  qabza,  hakim 
khani ,  panah  dar,  Irani ,  Aurangzebi,  etc.  A  good  many 
specimens  of  all  these  swords  are  preserved  in  the  State 
Museum  at  Hyderabad,  many  of  them  with  important  in¬ 
scriptions.  I  was  once  told  by  a  reliable  person  that  he  had 
seen  a  dagger  of  Ahmad  Shah  Bahmani  with  his  name 
inscribed  on  it. 

There  are  other  weapons  to  be  found  here  but  I  content 
myself  with  mention  of  the  above. 

Handicrafts 

In  India  the  Deccan,  Gujrat  and  Dacca  were  famous  for 
their  special  manufacture  of  textiles  in  old  days.  These  were 
not  only  used  by  the  people  of  those  countries  but  also  were 
exported  to  other  regions  for  presentation  to  sultans,  nobles 
and  other  well-to-do  folk.  My  concern  here  is  with  the 
Deccan  only.  I  find  that  to  this  day  children  of  the  element¬ 
ary  schools  in  the  Nizam’s  Dominions  have  on  their  lips  the 
*  •  8 
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names  of  various  fabrics  manufactured  in  the  Deccan.  They 
are: — Himru>  Mishru ,  Kimkhawb  in  Aurangabad,  sarian 
of  silk  and  cotton  in  Gulbarga,  Pitambar  sunahri  sarian  and 
different  silks  in  Raichur  and  Medak,  tassar  in  Mahbub- 
nagar,  Warangal,  Karimnagar,  and  Nizamabad,  Lungian , 
rummal,  tallian  in  Nalgonda  and  Warangal;  suzniany  shat - 
ranjian  in  Raichur ;  many  soft  blankets  and  jazman  in  Mah- 
bubnagar  and  Gulbarga.  The  carpets  of  Warangal  are  still 
very  popular.  In  history  we  find  that  even  in  the  Hindu 
period  these  industries  of  the  Deccan  had  more  than  local 
fame.  Many  travellers  from  foreign  countries,  who  visited 
the  Deccan,  mention  with  praise  these  manufactures.  Just 
before  the  arrival  of  Marco  Polo  (1294-5)  at  Warangal,  Rani 
Rudra  Devi  of  the  Kaktya  dynasty  had  abdicated  her  throne 
in  favour  of  her  grandson  of  whom  I  treat  in  the  next  section. 
Marco  Polo  has  especially  described  the  rare  and  delicate 
fabrics  produced  here,  which  were  widely  appreciated  and 
purchased  by  wealthy  people  of  those  days.  Samples  of  them 
even  found  their  way  to  Europe. 

The  Muslim  rulers  of  the  Deccan  used  to  include  the 
textiles  of  the  country  in  their  gifts  to  foreign  rulers.  Aurang¬ 
abad  later  became  a  great  manufacturing  centre.  Kim¬ 
khawb,  £ arbaft ,  Bel  chishm ,  Murgh-zala,  Chand  tar  a,  Ganga 
jamni,  Mushajjar ,  Char  jama ,  etc.,  were  all  woven  at  differ¬ 
ent  places  round  Aurangabad  and  to  give  beading  of  gold 
and  silver  to  these  cloths  salma  stara  of  great  variety  were  also 
manufactured.  Generally  the  velvet  was  profusely  decorated 
with  embroidery.  In  1608,  under  the  Qutub  Shahi  kings  of 
Golconda,  when  the  Persian  envoy  left  on  his  return  to  Persia, 
he  carried  away  with  him  a  piece  of  Kimkhawb  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  artizans  of  Paitan  (Aurangabad)  who 
had  worked  for  five  years  on  those  pieces.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Mughal  history  that  Akbar  and  Jahangir  used  to  receive 
many  presents  of  textiles  from  the  Deccan  Sultans.  Faizi,  the 
well-known  scholar-courtier  of  Akbar,  mentions  in  a  letter  this 
industry  of  the  Deccan  carried  on  at  Paitan.  “  The  art  of 
manufacturing  cloth  in  Paitan  is  matchless.  Moreover,  it 
is  also  noted  in  the  account  of  Malik  Ambar  that,  when 
Rafi-ud-din  Shirazi  was  staying  in  Ambar’s  palace  as  a 
guest,  he  inquired  from  the  accountant  of  Malik  Ambar,  how 
much  silken  cloth  was  manufactured  in  Kirkee  (Aurangabad) 
and  exported  to  other  parts.  He  replied  three  Kharwar  with¬ 
in  a  year  (about  eight  hundred  pounds  weight)  of  which 
the  income  was  about  seventeen  millions  of  rupees.”  In  short, 
this  Deccan  industry  was  held  in  high  esteem  throughout  the 
8* 
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world.  After  Malik  Ambar,  when  the  Mughals  ruled  the 
land,  the  country  knew  less  peace,  but  still,  in  the  absence  of 
royal  patronage,  the  people  carried  on  this  industry  with  the 
same  vigour.  When  Aurangzeb’s  coronation  took  place  in 
Delhi,  the  ‘Adil  Shahi  and  Qutub  Shahi  kings  sent  their  envoys 
with  rare  presents  consisting  largely  of  pieces  of  the  finest 
cloths  manufactured  in  the  Deccan. 

Carpets  and  decorative  woven  cloths  in  a  marvellous 
variety  of  colours  were  the  chief  speciality  of  the  Deccan.  The 
people  here  have  always  loved  bright  colours  and  a  great 
variety  of  colour  is  still  found  among  them.  Their  taste  in 
colour  and  design  was  shown  in  their  weaving  and  embroi¬ 
deries.  There  were  many  artists  who  were  special  experts  in 
designs  for  textile  purposes.  Many  specimens  of  such  designs 
are  still  found  in  the  Deccan  art  collections. 

These  ancient  industries  are  still  kept  alive  in  the  Deccan 
side  by  side  with  modern  methods  of  cloth  production ;  for 
several  cloth-mills  have  been  started  to  give  employment  to  the 
people  of  the  country. 

Bidar  is  famous  for  a  certain  kind  of  decorative  metal¬ 
work,  and  when  any  Hyderabadi  wishes  to  give  a  present 
characteristic  of  his  country  to  an  outsider,  he  almost  invari¬ 
ably  chooses  a  vase  or  some  sets  of  studs  or  buttons  of  this 
work  of  Bidar,  which  is  much  admired. 

There  were  only  a  few  places  in  India  where  paper  was 
manufactured  and  in  many  such  places  it  is  still  manufactured 
either  by  the  old  process  or  by  modern  machinery.  Some  old 
manufactories  are  still  existing  such  as  that  at  Sialkot  in  the 
Punjab  and  that  at  Daulatabad  in  the  Deccan.  Near  Daulat- 
abad  fort,  there  is  a  small  village  which  is  mainly  populated 
by  the  experts  who  make  old  paper  and  that  village  is  called 
Kaghzipura  from  their  trade.  Also  in  the  Nizam’s  Domin¬ 
ions  there  are  other  districts,  Warangal,  Karimnagar  and 
Medak  where  very  fine  old  paper  is  prepared.  It  is  specially 
used  here  for  official  purposes  because  this  paper  is  less 
perishable  than  the  new  machine-made  paper.  In  particular 
the  Government  Gazette — Jaridah — is  printed  on  it  with  a 
view  to  permanency. 

Queens  of  the  Deccan 

When  Sultan  Rukn-ud-din  son  of  Sultan  Shams-ud-din 
Altamish  of  Delhi  was  murdered,  his  only  sister  Razia  was 
enthroned  with  the  title  of  Sultana  Razia.  She  ruled  from 
1236-39  A.D.  with  great  success.  She  used  to  ride  in  the 
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streets  on  horseback,  fully  armed  and  unveiled.  She  was 
perhaps  the  first  Indian  woman  to  wield  sovereign  power 
successfully. 

When  the  Venetian  traveller  Marco  Polo  came  to  India 
in  1294-5,  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  Deccan  at  a  time  when  Rudra 
Devi,  the  rightful  heir  of  the  Kaktya  dynasty,  had  just  abdi¬ 
cated  the  throne  of  Warangal  in  favour  of  her  grandson. 
She  also  was  a  queen  whose  name  is  great  in  Indian 
history.  In  1260  A.D.  Raja  Ganpati  Deo  Raj  of  the  Kaktya 
dynasty  of  Warangal  died  childless,  and  his  widow  Rudra 
Devi  ascended  the  throne  amidst  universal  acclamation.  Her 
period  of  forty-one  years  is  regarded  as  the  most  glorious  reign 
in  India.  She  was  very  conscientious  in  performing  all  her 
duties  as  a  rule.  She  paid  attention  to  public  works  and 
reforms  rather  than  to  military  exploits.  She  rebuilt  the  fort 
of  Warangal.  She  had  a  wise  minister,  Shiva  Deo,  a  Saivite 
Brahmin,  in  consultation  with  whom  she  transacted  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  State  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  people,  by 
whom  she  was  very  much  loved.  Marco  Polo  in  his  vivid 
picture  of  his  visit  to  Warangal,  shows  how  well  Rudra  Devi 
had  ruled  the  country  for  forty-one  years.  Many  historians 
have  mentioned  her  great  love  for  her  deceased  husband 
which  made  her  scorn  the  thought  of  remarriage. 

This  Rani  founded  a  town  in  Parkal  District,  which  was 
named  Amalia  and  to-day  is  misspelt  and  mispronounced 
Ambal.  A  village,  Muri  Kunda  was  also  built  by  her,  which 
has  recently  been  discovered  by  the  Nizam’s  Archaeological 
Department  through  an  inscription  of  Kotagiri,  which  has 
been  published  with  commentation  by  the  Department.  She 
was  very  old  when  the  fear  of  the  Muslim  invaders  came 
upon  the  country  for  they  had  reached  the  walls  of 
Deogiri.  At  that  time  a  strong  ruler  of  Warangal  was 
needed,  so  she  abdicated  in  favour  of  her  grandson  Pratab 
in  1295  and  herself  retired  into  seclusion.  Pratab  came  to 
the  throne  as  Rudra  II  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years.  He  died 
in  1317. 

I  have  mentioned  Makhdumah-i-Jahan,  the  mother  of 
Nizam  Shah  Bahmani  and  Muhammad  Shah  Bahmani,  in  the 
course  of  my  brief  sketch  of  Khwaja  Mahmud  Gawan,  show¬ 
ing  how  she  ruled  as  regent  with  success  during  the  minority 
of  her  two  sons,  with  Khwaja  Mahmud  Gawan  for  counsellor. 

Of  all  the  queens  of  India  the  most  popular  is  Chand  Bibi 
of  Ahmadnagar.  Everyone  is  familiar  with  the  bravery  and 
chivalry  shown  by  her  in  the  wars  against  the  Mughals.  Her 
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exploits  have  become  proverbial.  Chand  Sultana  was  a 
woman  of  great  character.  She  was  born  in  957  A.H.  in  Ah- 
madnagar  when  a  great  calamity  loomed  over  the  whole 
Deccan,  where  at  that  time  five  different  kingdoms  existed 
side  by  side:  the  ‘Imad  Shahi  (Berar),  the  Barid  Shahi 
(Bidar),  the  ‘Adil  Shahi  (Bijapur),  the  Qutub  Shahi  (Gol- 
conda),  and  the  Nizam  Shahi  in  whose  household  Chand 
Sultana  was  born.  Her  father  was  the  grandson  of  Sultan 
Huseyn  Nizam  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  Ahmad¬ 
nagar.  Her  mother  was  Khonza  Humayun,  a  descendant  of 
the  royal  family  of  Azarbaijan.  She  was  married  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  to  ‘Ali  ‘Adil  Shah  of  Bijapur  who  was  a  great  enemy 
of  the  Ahmadnagar  kings.  ‘Ali  ‘Adil  Shah  was  killed  by  a 
slave  sent  by  the  Barid  Shahi  king  in  988  A.H.  Chand  Bibi 
felt  it  her  duty  to  save  the  country  from  great  danger  and  a 
civil  war.  She  set  the  nephew  of  the  late  ‘Ali  ‘Adil  Shah  on 
the  throne  and  herself  ruled  as  regent  with  great  prudence  and 
intelligence  till  the  young  king  came  of  age.  Thus  she  kept 
up  the  prestige  of  the  Bijapur  kings,  transacting  all  the  State 
affairs  with  justice  and  a  firm  hand.  Ibrahim  ‘Adil  Shah 
used  to  consult  her  in  all  business  of  the  State.  When  order 
was  restored  in  the  Bijapur  kingdom  Chand  Bibi  went  back 
to  her  motherland  Ahmadnagar.  She  was  then  thirty-five. 
When  Murtada  Shah,  the  ruler  of  Ahmadnagar  died  at  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  foreign  relations  of  the  State  were  strained  to 
breaking-point  and  war  was  imminent,  she  went  to  Bijapur 
where  she  gathered  some  reliable  troops  and  leaders  with  a 
view  of  the  defence  of  Ahmadnagar  fort  against  the  huge  army 
of  the  Mughals  led  by  their  greatest  general.  It  was  a  question 
of  saving  the  whole  Deccan  from  the  Mughals,  so  the  Bijapur 
and  Golconda  kingdoms  sent  contingents.  The  strength 
of  her  defence  was  such  that  the  position  seemed  secure. 
But  the  Mughals  dug  three  tunnels  to  undermine  the 
fort.  Chand  Sultana  discovered  and  destroyed  two  of 
them,  but  did  not  detect  the  third  which  made  a  breach 
in  the  wall  of  the  fort.  At  that  moment  of  disaster 
Chand  Bibi  came  out  of  her  apartments  and  with  matchless 
bravery  faced  the  Mughal  army,  fighting  to  the  last;  and 
many  other  women  fired  by  her  desperate  valour  fought  be¬ 
side  her.  Her  bravery  held  back  the  Mughal  army,  whose 
leader  Prince  Murad  was  compelled  to  come  to  terms  of 
peace  with  her.  This  action  of  Chand  Sultana  has  been  the 
theme  of  many  writers  and  many  artists  who  have  portrayed 
her  in  full  armour  defending  the  fort. 

These  women  of  the  Deccan  are  the  heroines  of  all  India. 
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Important  Personalities 

The  Deccan  can  boast  of  several  statesmen  of  outstand¬ 
ing  merit  who  have  rendered  most  valuable  service  to  the 
State.  They  have  loyally  helped  their  sovereign  to  build  up 
his  kingdom  and  consolidate  his  power,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  been  unsparing  in  their  efforts  to  devise  measures 
for  improving  the  lot  of  the  masses.  Their  sagacious  hand¬ 
ling  of  critical  situations,  especially  where  communal  prob¬ 
lems  have  arisen,  has  borne  such  excellent  results  that  it  is  an 
object  lesson  to  the  whole  of  India.  In  the  following  sketch  I 
mention  only  a  few  of  the  ancient  and  modem  notabilities  of 
the  Deccan  owing  to  the  small  space  at  my  disposal : — Khwaja 
Mahmud  Gawan,  Malik  Ambar,  Salar  Jung,  Maharaja  Sir 
Kishen  Pershad  and  Sir  Akbar  Hydari — all  of  them  persons 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  this  country 
and  its  people. 

Khwaja  Mahmud  Gawan  belonged  to  a  highly 
esteemed  family  of  Gilan  (Persia).  He  came  to  India  at  the 
age  of  forty-three,  as  a  traveller  combining  business  with  the 
search  for  knowledge.  At  that  time  India  was  passing 
through  great  political  changes.  The  Lodis  held  the 
central  kingdom  of  Delhi ;  Malwa  was  under  the  Khiljis  with 
Mandu  as  its  capital ;  Bihar  was  under  the  Sharqi  kings  of 
Jaunpur;  Rajputana  had  many  petty  States  of  the  Rajput 
Chiefs;  ‘Al-i-Muzaffar  were  in  Gujarat;  the  Central  provin¬ 
ces  were  under  the  Faruqi  dynasty,  and  the  Deccan  was  under 
the  Bahmani  dynasty  with  whom  the  Khwaja  found  the 
opportunity  to  show  his  worth  in  a  kingdom  almost  surround¬ 
ed  by  the  Hindu  States. 

Sultan  ‘Ala-ud-din  Bahmani  paid  a  tribute  to  the  Khwaja 
which  so  pleased  him  that  he  quite  abandoned  the  idea  of 
going  back  to  his  native  land.  He  was  made  the  representative 
of  the  Bahmani  kingdom  in  Bijapur  in  the  days  when  Jalal 
Khan,  the  governor  of  Nalgonda,  met  his  end.  Humayun  Bah¬ 
mani  after  a  long  and  strenuous  reign  died  in  865  A.H.  and 
his  minor  son  Nizam  Shah  came  to  the  throne,  whose  mother 
Makhdumah-i-Jahan  governed  as  regent.  She  appointed 
the  Khwaja  viceroy  of  Bijapur.  When  the  Raja  of  Orissa 
invaded  the  Bahmani  kingdom  Makhdumah-i-Jahan  went  out 
with  Nizam  Shah  to  face  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  a  great 
army.  The  whole  danger  was  controlled  and  averted  by  the 
good  advice  of  Khwaja  Mahmud.  There  was  a  great  battle ; 
the  Raja  of  Orissa  was  defeated  and  fled  to  his  country. 
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When  Muhammad  Shah  Khilji  of  Malwa  made  great  prepa¬ 
rations  for  an  attack  on  the  Deccan,  the  Khwaja  thought  it 
wise  to  seek  the  help  of  the  Gujarat  Sultans,  who  sent  an 
army  of  eighty  thousand  men  and  thus  the  Malwa  Khanwada 
was  repulsed. 

After  that  Mahmud  Gawan  wisely  strengthened  the 
alliance,  sending  precious  gifts  to  the  king  of  Gujarat  as  a 
token  of  gratitude. 

In  868,  when  Nizam  Shah  met  his  death  suddenly  just  after 
his  marriage,  Muhammad  Shah,  the  second  minor  son  of 
Makhdumah-i- Jahan,  came  to  the  throne  and  she  governed  as 
before.  In  all  State  business  she  consulted  Khwaja  Mahmud 
and  Khwaja  Jahan  Turk.  When  Muhammad  Shah  came  of 
age  and  married  with  great  pomp,  his  mother  Makhdu- 
mah-i- Jahan  retired  into  seclusion.  Then  the  Bahmani  king¬ 
dom  was  safe  from  any  outside  attack  and  the  Sultan  could 
devote  his  attention  to  reforms  for  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
which  were  carried  out  by  Khwaja  Mahmud  Gawan. 

First  he  divided  the  country  into  provinces  and  in  each 
province  he  allotted  a  certain  part  to  the  Sultan  as  Sarf-i- 
Khas — i.e.,  the  Sultan  had  a  personal  stake  in  every  province. 
To  maintain  the  forts  in  fighting  order  special  regulations 
were  made  for  every  officer  in  charge  of  them.  The  wages 
of  the  soldiers  were  regularly  paid  whereas  formerly  the  com¬ 
manders  used  to  squander  the  amount  at  their  disposal. 
Many  other  reforms  were  due  to  the  genius  of  Khwaja  Gawan. 

His  literary  achievements  were  considerable.  His  two 
great  works  M and^ar -ul-Insha  and  Riad-ul-Insha  arc  still 
instructive.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  Khwaja’s  coming  to 
India  was  a  literary  one :  he  wished  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of.  Shah  Muhibh-Ullah  Kirmani,  a  famous  scholar  of  those 
days.  Owing  to  the  Khwaja’s  literary  fame  many  scholars 
of  great  merit  gathered  round  him  at  the  court  of  Bidar  and 
many  were  invited  from  other  parts  of  the  Islamic  world.  For 
the  love  of  knowledge  he  founded  his  great  University  ( Mad¬ 
rasah )  on  the  model  of  the  Samarqand  College  which  was 
built  by  Timur.  He  desired  to  give  this  University  at  Bidar 
an  international  status,  for  the  Khwaja  invited  from  Central 
Asia  Maulana  Jami,  Muhaqqiq  Dawani  and  others,  the 
great  authorities  of  Muslim  thought  in  that  age,  but  they 
were  unable  to  accept  the  invitation. 

When  the  fame  of  Khwaja  Mahmud  reached  its  height, 
many  Muslim  monarchs  invited  him  to  pay  a  visit  to  their 
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countries.  The  invitation  of  Sultan  Huseyn  Baiqra  of  Herat 
was  brought  to  him  at  Bidar  by  Syed  Qasim  in  person  who 
tried  his  best  to  persuade  the  Khwaja  to  go  to  Herat.  The 
Khwaja’s  two  compilations  of  correspondence  mentioned 
above  show  that  he  had  friendly  and  scholarly  dealings  with 
almost  all  the  great  literary  personalities  of  his  time  all  over 
the  world.  His  own  vast  knowledge  of  Arabic  and  Persian 
literature  is  evident  from  those  works.  I  chanced  to  come 
across  a  big  Turkish  MS.  of  correspondence  in  the  British 
Museum  mainly  belonging  to  the  period  of  Sultan  Muham¬ 
mad  II,  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople.  There  were  many 
letters  addressed  by  the  Sultan  to  great  men  of  those  days 
and  I  found  two  addressed  to  Khwaja  Mahmud  Gawan,  and 
the  replies  to  them  were  also  noted.  I  regret  to  say  I  could 
not  follow  the  letters  of  the  Sultan  because  they  were  in 
Turkish  but  the  replies  from  the  Khwaja,  being  in  the  Persian 
language,  were  intelligible  to  me.  Bidar  owes  all  its  fame  in 
the  Muslim  period  to  the  Khwaja’s  personality.  It  is  the  same 
place  to  which  ‘Abdu’r-Razzaq,  the  author  of  Matla‘-us- 
Sa'dain  came  from  Mirza  Shah  Rukh,  the  son  of  Timur. 

The  most  horrible  event  which  occurred  at  Bidar  is  the 
martyrdom  of  Khwaja  Mahmud  Gawan  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
when  his  fame  had  reached  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  He  was 
the  man  who  had  enthroned  the  king  and  saved  the  country 
from  its  enemies,  yet  it  was  the  king  who  murdered  him.  The 
reforms  which  he  had  carried  out  had  roused  great  hatred  in 
the  minds  of  some  chiefs  whose  prestige  was  reduced  by  the 
reforms.  Nizam-ul-Mulk  Bahri  was  an  old  enemy  of  the 
Khwaja.  He  was  the  first  Governor  of  Telingana.  The 
reforms  had  divided  Telingana  into  parts  and  this  had  enraged 
Nizam-ul-Mulk,  as  also  his  son  who  was  more  capable  than 
his  father.  He  was  given  a  Jagir  in  the  province  of  Mahur 
which  was  at  that  time  under  an  Abyssinian,  Khudawand 
Khan.  Nizam-ul-Mulk’s  son  was  made  Commander-in-Chief, 
which  strengthened  the  hostile  faction.  These  enemies 
held  a  drinking  party  and  the  slave  of  Khwaja  Mahmud,  who 
was  in  charge  of  his  seal  as  Minister,  was  also  invited.  He 
took  so  much  wine  that  he  became  tipsy.  Then  they 
asked  him  to  stamp  the  Khwaja’s  seal  on  a  paper  in  order 
that  the  life  of  one  of  their  friends  might  be  saved.  He  com¬ 
plied  without  any  hesitation,  upon  which  they  prepared  a 
despatch  addressed  to  the  Raja  of  Orissa  from  the  Khwaja 
as  Prime  Minister  of  the  Kingdom.  The  purport  of  this 

document  was  “ . we  have  been  overpowered  by  the 

oppressions  of  Muhammad  Shah  Bahmani ;  if  the  assault  be 
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hurried  against  this  kingdom,  the  victory  is  sure.55  This  for¬ 
gery  was  presented  before  the  Sultan  with  many  other  acces¬ 
sories  making  the  case  appear  more  heinous  against  Khwaja 
Gawan.  The  Sultan  was  enraged  past  measure.  He  sum¬ 
moned  the  Khwaja.  At  that  time  many  friends  of  the 
Khwaja,  who  knew  of  the  matter,  advised  him  to  run  away 
and  did  their  utmost  to  dissuade  him  from  going  before  the 
king.  But  the  Khwaja,  being  loyal  to  his  master  and  faithful 
to  his  country,  replied  that  his  hair  had  turned  grey  in  the 
service  of  that  Bahmani  kingdom,  if  today  his  hair  were  to 
be  dyed  with  his  own  blood,  where  was  the  harm  ?  He  would 
never  turn  his  face  from  obedience  to  the  king,  whatever 
fate  might  be  in  store  for  him.  So  saying  he  set  out  for  the 
palace.  The  king  was  waiting  for  him  in  a  dreadful  rage. 
Hq  said  “  If  any  person  dared  to  commit  a  breach  of  faith 
against  his  master  and  the  case  was  proved,  what  punishment 
would  you  propose  for  him?5’  T  he  Khwaja,  who  was  inno¬ 
cent  and  unaware  of  the  conspiracy,  replied  “  My  most 
generous  master,  the  punishment  for  such  a  traitor  should  be 
death  and  nothing  else.55  The  king  then  placed  the  forged 
document  before  him.  When  he  had  read  it,  he  was  spell¬ 
bound  and  uttered  “  Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Allah !  This  is 
awful  calumny  55  and  confessed  that  the  seal  was  his  own  but 
not  the  writing.  Nothing  could  appease  the  king,  who  was 
drunk  at  that  time.  He  at  once  ordered  his  slave  Jouhar  to 
behead  the  Khwaja.  The  Khwaja  uttered  the  Kalimah-i- 
Tawhid.  Jouhar  beheaded  him  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
while  he  was  reciting  “  Praise  be  to  Allah  for  the  grace  of 
martyrdom.55  Someone  has  composed  the  chronogram  of 

this  horrible  event :  X*  Ol 

“Innocent  Mahmud  Gawan  was  martyred55  (i.e. )  886  A.H. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  Bahmani  kingdom  came  to  an  end,  which 
may  be  taken  as  the  price  of  the  Khwaja’s  murder. 

Malik  Ambar  rose  in  the  decline  of  the  Nizam  Shahi 
dynasty.  He  was  the  Governor  of  Daulatabad,  by 
origin  an  Abyssinian  slave.  He  had  been  first  in  the  army  of 
the  Golconda  kings,  then  he  went  to  Bijapur  and  then  forsook 
BijSpur  in  1000  A.H.,  intending  to  join  Obhang  Khan;  but  he 
ultimately  came  into  the  service  of  the  Nizam  Shahi  dynasty 
at  a  critical  moment.  Murtada  Shah  (1007  A.H. —  died  in 
1308)  then  reigned  at  Kirki  (Ahmadnagar  having  fallen). 
When  Malik  Ambar  saw  the  disorder  in  the  State,  he  took 
command  and  made  his  own  plans  against  the  Mughals.  By 
.so#  doing  he  postponed  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  and 
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prolonged  the  reign  of  Murtada  for  fifteen  years.  By  his 
tactics  he  recovered  Ahmadnagar  from  the  Mughals  and 
neither  Akbar  nor  Jehangir  his  successor  could  prevail  against 
him.  It  was  only  when  Ibrahim  ‘Adil  Shah  of  Bijapur  joined 
the  Mughals,  against  the  wishes  of  Malik  Ambar,  that  he  was 
at  last  compelled  to  surrender.  After  that  the  country  was 
divided  and  the  Mughals  advanced  to  Kirki. 

But  Ambar  thought  it  a  shame  for  the  whole  of  the  Deccan 
that  the  Mughals  should  rule  his  country,  so  he  raised  new 
forces  and  reappeared  upon  the  scene,  having  specially  trained 
the  Maratha  people  to  fight  for  him  against  the  Rajputs  and 
Pathans  of  the  Mughals  because  his  Muslim  troops  were  few. 

In  the  intervals  of  warfare,  he  effected  many  reforms  in 
the  country.  He  invented  the  system  of  water-supply  at 
Aurangabad,  bringing  water  from  the  hills  around  by 
means  of  pipes — a  simple  method  but  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  India.  It  is  working  satisfactorily  to  this  day. 
Many  tanks  in  the  streets  of  Aurangabad  fed  with  water  by 
this  system  can  be  seen  always  full  to  the  brim  for  public 
use.  He  also  instituted  reforms  in  the  Settlement  and  Revenue 
Departments  which  are  still  followed  here.  Many  palaces 
and  splendid  mosques  were  built  by  him  in  Aurangabad  and 
in  the  suburbs.  His  tomb  in  the  famous  cemetery  of  Khulda- 
bad  is  a  fine  piece  of  architecture.  Through  his  personal 
heroism  the  country  which  he  served  enjoyed  internal  peace. 
In  the  midst  of  his  untiring  efforts  for  the  people’s  good,  Malik 
Ambar  breathed  his  last  in  1035  A.H.  He  has  left  the  re¬ 
putation  of  an  individual  who  achieved  what  the  nation  as 
a  whole  could  not  have  done. 

Today  everyone  cherishes  Malik  Ambar’s  memory  for 
the  sake  of  his  defence  of  the  country  and  the  reforms  he 
introduced.  Jehangir,  his  adversary  has  particularly  men¬ 
tioned  him  in  his  memoirs,  being  much  impressed  by  his  many- 
sided  genius  “  Ambar,  in  military  tactics,  leadership  and 
organisation,  had  no  match  ;  in  swordsmanship  he  was  unique, 
and  it  is  a  wonder  that  an  Abyssinian  slave  reached  such 
high  dignity.” 

Though  there  have  been  many  great  historical  figures  in 
the  Deccan,  none  have  equalled  Khwaja-i-Jahan  and 
Malik  Ambar  in  self-sacrifice  for  the  service  of  the  country  in 
the  past.  The  present  constitution  of  the  Nizam’s  Govern¬ 
ment  owes  much  to  Sir  Salar  Jung  I,  the  great  Minister  who 
refashioned  it  on  modern  lines,  and  to  Salar  Jung  II,  who 
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organised  the  Education  Department.  The  present  Salar 
Jung  III  (Mir  Yusuf  ‘Ali)  has  also  been  Prime  Minister  to  the 
Nizam. 

Maharaja  Sir  Kishen  Pershad,  the  present  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Nizam’s  Dominions  belongs  to  one  of  the  chief  Hindu 
families  established  in  the  Deccan.  He  held  the  office  of 
Peshkar  in  1892  and  in  1893  became  Sadar-ul-Muhamm. 
Since  1926  he  has  been  the  President  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  State.  He  belongs  to  an  order  of  mystics  for  which 
reason  he  is  called  a  Sufi.  He  is  a  great  calligraphist,  a  fine 
poet  with  Shad  as  his  nom-de-plume,  a  painter  of  high  merit 
and  a  great  expert  in  music.  Gatherings  of  scholars,  poets 
and  artists  are  held  at  his  palace.  He  is  renowned  for  his 
patronage  of  scholars  and  his  charity  to  the  poor.  He  has 
never  said  a  word  of  discouragement  to  anyone.  This  veteran 
statesman  is  a  perfect  model  of  the  courtesy  and  culture  of 
the  Deccan. 

His  Exalted  Highness  the  Nizam,  Sultan-ul-‘Ulum  Mir 
Osman  ‘Ali  Khan,  who  has  recently  completed  twenty-five 
years  of  glorious  reign,  has  set  a  great  example  to  his 
people  of  progressive  zeal,  sobriety  and  public  service,  and  he 
has  had  loyal  help  from  men  of  great  ability  and  earnestness. 
Of  these  Sir  Akbar  Hydari,  who  has  kept  the  finances  of  the 
Nizam’s  Dominions  in  a  flourishing  condition  when  all  the 
world  outside  was  suffering  from  financial  depression,  deserves 
especial  mention.  For  thirty  years  he  has  done  yeoman 
service  to  the  State.  He,  too,  is  famous  for  his  patronage  of 
art  and  literature,  as  well  as  for  simplicity  of  life  and  courtesy. 
When  the  Round  Table  Conferences  took  place  in  London  Sir 
Akbar,  as  the  Nizam’s  representative,  won  reputation  as  among 
the  greatest  of  Indian  statesmen.  He  played  a  great  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  Osmania  University. 

Sacred  Places 

Mosques,  churches  and  temples  in  the  Nizam’s  Dominions 
all  receive  grants  and  other  facilities  from  the  Government — a 
state  of  things  hardly  to  be  found  in  other  States.  To  many 
of  these  sacred  places  pilgrims  come  from  all  over  India  and 
even  further.  I  give  below  a  brief  account  of  some  of  them. 

Hindu  Temples 

In  Wemelwara  the  pilgrimage  to  Rajeshwar’s  temple 
attracts  thousands  of  pilgrims  from  distant  places.  It  is  one 
of  the  greatest  Hindu  temples  in  Telingana.  Dharampuri  is 
a  Brahman  centre  where  there  is  a  temple  of  Narasimha. 
.Sri  Rangapur  is  a  great  object  of  pilgrimage,  and  pilgrims 
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stay  here  for  fifteen  days  while  a  cattle-fair  takes  place.  In 
Ellora  village  the  temple  was  founded  by  the  Maharani  of 
Indore;  it  attracts  many  pilgrims  from  outside  the  State. 
Paitan  is  a  most  sacred  place  for  the  Marathas  where  devotees 
recite  the  hymns  of  Bhanu  Das  and  Eknath.  In  Deogarh 
near  Jalna  a  great  pilgrimage  takes  place  annually,  bringing 
thousands  of  pilgrims  from  distant  places.  Aundah,  a  very 
ancient  shrine  of  Naganath,  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Nander, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Godavari,  is  of  great  importance  as  posses¬ 
sing  the  shrine  of  the  last  Guru  of  the  Sikhs,  which  is  visited 
by  Sikhs  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  temples 
of  Gai-mata  at  Munirabad,  of  Baijnath  at  Parli  and  of  Nal 
Dhuni  at  Talwara  are  very  sacred  places  of  the  Hindus. 
There  are  four  temples  in  Osmanabad  of  the  Jains  which  are 
much  frequented  and  there  are  also  temple-caves  of  the  Vishnu 
cult  of  considerable  antiquity.  In  that  the  remains  of 
Buddhist  monasteries  take  the  place  of  shrines  and  worship¬ 
pers  come  from  far  and  near  to  them.  At  the  temple  of 
Tuljapur,  called  after  Tulja  Bhawani,  huge  crowds  of 
devotees  assemble.  This  temple  is  of  historical  interest 
because,  it  is  said,  it  contains  a  tablet  of  a  metal  plate  fixed 
on  its  gate  which  bears  a  firman  from  Aurangzeb  endowing 
the  temple  with  grants  of  land — grants  still  maintained  by  the 
present  ruler  of  Hyderabad.  It  is  a  proof  of  Aurangzeb’s 
tolerance  and  regard  for  the  sacred  places  of  other  religions. 
At  Alampore,  Rama  Chandra  stayed  for  a  few  days  during 
his  famous  exile  and  for  this  reason  it  is  called  Deostan  and 
has  become  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 

Muslim  Shrines 

At  Maula  ‘Ali  near  Secunderabad  a  fair  is  held  annually 
in  the  month  of  Rajab  with  great  pomp.  Maula  ‘Ali  is  an  old 
place  of  pilgrimage.  In  Hanamkonda  there  is  the  shrine  of 
a  saint  named  Abdul  Ghani  where  a  great  ‘urs  or  annual  fair 
in  honour  of  the  saint  takes  place.  Qandhar  is  noted  for  the 
curs  of  the  local  Saint,  who  was  a  great  traveller.  The  ‘urs 
of  Khwaja  Banda  Nawaz  at  Gulbarga  is  noted  throughout 
India.  Khuldabad,  the  great  cemetery  near  Aurangabad, 
has  a  number  of  tombs  of  other  important  personalities  such  as 
Asaf  Jah,  Malik  Ambar,  Aurangzeb  and  Tana  Shah  the  last 
of  the  Qutub  Shahi  kings.  Many  fairs  are  held  there  annually 
to  which  a  great  number  of  visitors  come  from  distant  places. 
Bijigir  has  the  tomb  of  a  saint  Jamal  Bahar  and  has  its  annual 
‘urs.  In  Hyderabad  City  also  there  are  many  shrines  where 
commemorations  are  held  annually. 
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Mosques 

Almost  all  the  great  mosques  have  Arab  Imams  to  lead 
the  congregational  prayers  with  a  view  to  preserve  the  original 
order  of  tartil — reciting  the  Qur’an — which  only  an  Arab  can 
do.  This  special  feature  is  only  found  here.  There  are  many 
mosques  which  have  an  international  reputation  such  as  the 
Mecca  Masjid,  begun  under  the  Qutub  Shahi  kings  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  Aurangzeb,  which  is  without  domes.  The  mosque 
of  fort  Yalangdal  with  one  minaret,  the  mosque  of  Malik 
Ambar  in  Aurangabad,  the  mosque  of  Amber  without  pillars, 
the  Jami  mosque  and  Selu  mosque  at  Gulbarga,  Aurangzcb’s 
mosque  of  Ossa,  and  the  sixteen  pillared  mosque  of  Bidar,  all 
are  famous  buildings  possessing  specialities  of  architecture. 

Churches 

There  is  a  remarkable  church  at  Kaliani  which  was  built 
in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  Portuguese  and  there  are  many 
modern  churches  in  the  city  of  Hyderabad  belonging  to  both 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 

The  tomb  of  Monsieur  Raymond,  a  very  popular  French 
general,  of  the  Nizam’s  army  in  the  late  18th  century  is  one 
of  the  pleasure  resorts  outside  the  city  to  which  people  go 
for  picnics ;  curiously  enough,  it  is  honoured  as  a  saint’s  tomb 
by  both  Hindus  and  Muslims. 

Literary  Movements 

Apart  from  the  University  and  the  various  technical 
colleges,  which  are  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition,  the 
following  cultural  activities  deserve  special  mention : 

Da'iratu-l-McTarif: — This  is  a  Society  founded  for  the 
publication  of  ancient  Arabic  works.  It  is  equal  in  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  publication  and  editing  with  the  work  of  Cairo,  Beyrut 
and  Europe.  It  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  services 
of  a  great  European  authority,  Dr.  F.  Krenkow,  as  well  as  those 
of  competent  Eastern  scholars.  The  value  of  its  activities  in 
publishing  a  large  number  of  valuable  works  in  scholarly  form 
is  recognised  throughout  the  world.  Many  standard  works  in 
manuscript  have  thus  been  saved  from  destruction  by  ants  or 
worms  in  private  libraries. 

Majlis-i-Makhtut-i-Farsi: — This  Society  has  recently 
been  established  in  Hyderabad  under  the  secretaryship  of 
Mr.  Syed  Hashimi  of  Faridabad.  In  1934  it  published 
its  first  work,  the  Tughlaq  Namah  of  Amir  Khusrau,  edited 
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by  Syed  Hashimi,  from  the  only  MS.  copy  known  to  be  in 
existence.  Other  important  works  will  follow  shortly. 

Islamic  Culture : — This  is  an  English  quarterly  review 
devoted  mainly  to  Islamic  civilization,  which  was  started  in 
1927.  Many  eminent  scholars  and  well-known  Orientalists 
contribute  to  it.  Its  late  editor,  Mr.  Marmaduke  Pickthall, 
was  well  known  as  a  writer  and  as  a  translator  of  the  Holy 
Qur’an.  This  Review,  printed  at  the  Government  Central 
Press,  Hyderabad,  is  in  no  way  inferior  in  print  and  general 
get-up  to  the  best  European  reviews,  and  the  value  of  its  con¬ 
tents  is  recognised  by  Orientalists  and  Universities  all  over  the 
world. 

D&ru’t-Tar jamah: — About  the  Translation  Bureau,  in 
connection  with  the  Osmania  University,  I  have  already  writ¬ 
ten  something.  It  had  published  in  Urdu  358  works  on 
History,  Geography,  Mathematics,  Engineering  subjects, 
Medical  subjects,  Physics,  Chemistry,  etc.,  when  the  catalogue 
of  1932  was  drawn  up.  By  now  the  number  of  publications 
must  be  much  larger.  The  Nizam’s  Government  have  spent 
enormous  sums  on  this  Translation  Bureau,  which,  in  addition 
to  all  other  State  and  State-aided  cultural  activities,  makes  an 
expenditure  on  learning  and  literature  which  few,  if  any,  other 
Governments  can  show.  Rightly  has  the  Nizam  been  entitled 
SultanuT-Ulum.  It  is  the  most  appropriate  title  ever  con¬ 
ferred  on  a  ruler  by  his  subjects. 

The  Osmania  University’s  department  of  Extension  lec¬ 
tures  has  enabled  the  people  of  the  State  to  hear  views  of 
men  of  great  repute  from  India  and  abroad  on  different  topics 
— among  others,  Dr.  Rabindranath  Tagore,  the  founder 
Shantiniketan  (Calcutta)  who  has  been  to  Hyderabad  more 
than  once,  and  at  whose  disposal  the  sum  of  a  lakh  of  rupees 
has  been  placed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  seat  of  a  professor 
of  Islamic  Culture  at  Shantiniketan  in  the  name  of  the  Nizam. 
Upon  such  gifts  of  the  Nizam  all  over  India  a  whole  book 
could  be  written. 


Castles 

Daulatabad,  of  which  the  ancient  name  was  Deogiri  be¬ 
cause  it  was  founded  by  Ram  Deo,  was  given  its  present  name 
when  Muhammad  Tughlaq  captured  it  and  made  it  his  capital. 
Here  the  victory  of  ‘Alaud-Din  Khilji  is  represented  by  two 
monuments,  a  lofty  minaret  and  the  mosque  under  the  minaret. 
This  minaret  catches  the  eye  of  the  traveller  from  a  great 
distance.  This  is  the  same  place  where  Khizar  Khan  son 
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of  ‘Alau’d-Din  Khilji  and  his  bride  Deval  Rani,  the  daughter 
of  a  great  Rajput,  took  refuge.  This  romance  is  still  talked 
of  here  among  the  masses.  Daulatabad  has  witnessed  many 
historic  scenes.  It  was  the  seat  of  Malik  Ambar;  it  was  the 
place  of  confinement  of  Abul-Hasan  Tana  Shah,  the  last  of 
the  Golconda  kings.  He  was  interned  here  by  Aurangzeb. 
This  fort  is  placed  high  upon  a  rock. 

Golconda  was  founded  by  the  Raja  of  Warangal  of  the 
Kaktya  dynasty  and  later  was  rebuilt  by  the  Qutub  Shahi 
kings,  which  was  the  main  reason  why  they  are  called  kings  of 
Golconda.  Its  height  is  not  less  than  that  of  Daulatabad. 

Among  many  other  great  forts  are  those  of  Bidar,  Bhongir, 
Warangal  and  Udgir  which  are  all  of  historical  importance. 
In  1 747  the  French  built  the  fort  of  Jagtiyal  in  the  Karimnagar 
District. 


Irrigation 

The  Deccan  plateau  cannot  live  solely  on  the  annual  rain¬ 
fall  as  do  many  countries  in  the  plains.  Owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  water  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  which  have  lain  barren 
for  centuries,  the  Nizam’s  Government  have  built  huge  dams 
securing  vast  supplies  of  water: — Osman  Sagar  and  Himayat 
Sagar  near  Hyderabad  City,  and  Nizam  Sagar  which  is  the 
second  largest  reservoir  in  India.  Besides  these  modern 
works  there  are  very  many  old  tanks  great  and  small  for 
water  supply  to  towns  and  fields  and  villages.  Few  of 
these  are  natural.  The  Houz-i-Qatlagh,  the  most  famous 
and  among  the  largest  of  these  artificial  lakes,  is  on  the  hills 
near  Daulatabad  fort.  It  supplies  the  whole  of  Daulatabad. 
This  tank  is  attributed  to  Qatlagh  Khan,  a  tutor  of  Muham¬ 
mad  Tughlaq.  The  tanks  of  Paler  Dhera,  Raim  Palli,  Band 
Marchand,  Shankar  Bhopalam,  Pojarum,  Paklol  Rampa, 
Lankawarum,  Husain  Sagar  and  Mir  ‘Alam  are  noted  for 
their  scenery.  No  other  part  of  India  has  so  many  reservoirs 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Those  constructed  under  the 
present  Nizam  are  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  most  costly. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  Deccan  is  hilly  and  very  rich  in 
minerals.  There  are  mines  of  coal,  copper  and  gold,  and 
quarries  of  good  building  stone.  The  Mineralogical  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Government  is  very  busy  in  researches  touching  the 
mineral  wealth  of  the  land.  The  Shahabad  cement  factories 
of  the  Nizam,  in  connection  with  the  Shahabad  stone  quarries, 
are  famous  for  the  finest  quality  of  cement. 
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The  Nizam’s  State  Railway  is  equal  in  its  services  with 
other  great  railways  of  India  with  which  it  is  connected.  Its 
network  spreads  throughout  the  country.  Travel  by  air  is 
soon  to  be  made  possible,  and  several  young  Hyderabadis  have 
become  air  pilots.  Where  there  is  no  railway  there  are  roads, 
and  in  the  matter  of  roads,  Hyderabad  leads  all  India.  High¬ 
ways  of  reinforced  concrete  and  road  metal  run  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  guarded  and  cleaned  and  kept  in  good  repair.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  here  that  one  of  the  oldest  types  of  con¬ 
veyance,  the  Jhatka,  extinct  elsewhere,  is  still  used  here.  It 
is  a  small  moving  wheeled  tent,  and  its  use  is  a  sufficient  proof 
of  the  observance  of  the  purdah  by  the  Deccani  women. 

The  Nizam’s  Post  Office  {tap pa)  affords  to  the  whole 
country  the  same  postal  facilities  as  the  Post  Office  affords 
to  the  public  in  British  India.  The  postage  stamps  bear 
pictures  of  famous  monuments  such  as  the  Char  Minar, 
Ajanta  and  so  forth.  There  are  British  Post  Offices  in 
Hyderabad  City,  Secunderabad  and  Aurangabad. 

British  Indian  coins  are  stamped  with  the  embossed  im¬ 
pression  of  the  King  Emperor’s  profile  while  the  Nizam’s  coins 
bear  only  the  Tughra  style  and  the  Char  Minar.  Gold  coins, 
as  well  as  silver,  nickel  and  copper  coins,  are  still  current 
here,  when  they  are  out  of  use  in  other  countries  on  account 
of  tfie  scarcity  of  gold  and  its  raised  value.  The  Nizam’s 
currency  notes  are  artistic  productions  of  the  oriental  type. 

One  personality  is  seen  to  be  the  moving  spirit  of  all  these 
many-sided  activities,  cultural  and  progressive,  so  indispens¬ 
able  to  Indian  culture  as  a  whole.  It  is  that  of  the  seventh 
ruler  of  the  Asaf  Jahi  dynasty,  His  Exalted  Highness  Mir 
Osman  Ali  Khan  Asaf  Jah  VII,  who  is  known  to  all  the  world 
as  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad.  He  has  maintained  most  nobly 
all  the  royal  traditions  of  his  house  and  country.  During  his 
reign  there  has  been,  from  every  point  of  view,  amazing  prog¬ 
ress  in  his  State.  The  Deccanis  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud  of  being  subjects  of  so  good  a  ruler.  May  God  reward 
him  both  in  this  world  and  Hereafter ! 


M.  Abdulla  Chughtai. 
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(“ (*j^  (lazim-c  malzum)  :  “  an  inseparable  accompani¬ 
ment.”  (  1927,  No.  55,  p.  1,  col.  2). 

O-''*—'''  I  J yw.*  O'* l)  j 

-  «Xj  -X-X  ^  Vw3 j*£l*-* 


They  have  been  turned  away  and  hindered  from  forming 
and  establishing  a  Senate,  which  is  an  inseparable  accompani¬ 
ment  of  a  constitutional  Government. 


(Iasi)  :  “  Flirtation.”  (Oral  communication,  and  Per¬ 
sian  newspaper) . 

(la-kaid)  :  “  Heedless.”  ( y£ 1927,  No.  55,  p.  2,  col. 

4). 

.  X: 1— i j~&  JuiV  (jliLij  (JU»  i_L-  jU't 


The  Members  for  Azarbayjan  under  the  shadow  of  this 
hostility  and  dissension  are  absolutely  heedless  (of  the  matter) . 

(la  kaidi)  :  “Indifference.”  (  1922,  No.  219, 


p.  1,  col.  5). 

f  0 a  i4  lac*  I  1  4  1  y— 1  ^  1*  . .1  1  f*yil 


This  resolution  (to  depart)  is  on  account  of  the  feeling  of 
the  want  of  interest  and  the  indifference  of  the  (Persian) 
Government  in  regard  of  the  proposals  of  the  (Sinclair) 
Company. 


V  (layiha)  :  a  “bill”  (in  parliament).  (Persian 
newspapers,  passim). 
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>*■*0  V  (la-yash‘ur) :  “Insensate.”  (db  1924,  No.  18,  p. 
1,  col.  3). 

^<1  45"  a*  I  J  4 uA»~  O^aaO^t  &  a*AU».  J ^1>* 

-  a*A  a**  ji  ■-*■-  1 J  k^-  a  o5^"" 4j1^.a%4  }  J 

Now  you  will  imagine  that  the  writers  of  the  “  Paik  ” 
newspaper  are  stupid  and  insensate  to  put  questions  so  silly 
and  to  make  self-evident  things  subjects  of  discussion. 

Jl^cJ 

Os  jabeJ  (lab-khand  zadan)  :  “  To  smile.”  (jlj^oljpl 
1927,  No.  24,  p.  3,  col.  1). 

aa>cJ  4ilS"SjS^ J'lkbya  aj  jli  olcJ.*i'  ^koT  l JS" 

~  1  j  a*Al 


People  who  are  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  educa¬ 
tion  before  logic  so  childish  will  (only)  smile. 

JiU. 


JiLLjl  (az  lihaz;  with  gen.)  :  “  In  respect  ”  (of).  (  jljfl 
01^-1927,  No.  24,  p.  11,  col.  1-2). 

Ij  \*tCLtS~  1  O  1  v  4S" *  **- 111  I  c a-j  1  ^  a5  j  4  ^  1®  ^ ^3^1 1  o  k^ I  ^  - 

(j  l*  JiU-  jl  Ol  jf  J  Is"  1a  4l  S  U  I  _)  JO  a<b  I Ol  _)  l rf-  (jJ  jj  l>  jvt 

- 1  .JjaI  ^»>  (J  jp, ^u,.* 


The  English  House  of  Lords  has  passed  a  law  by  which  all 
illegal  strikes  will  be  punished,  and  Trades’  Unions  held  res¬ 
ponsible  in  respect  of  money  matter. 

Cf.  a  passage  in  col.  3 : 


ky? I  4ol^.|  ^  1a  4,4 1)  j  j  j,aI yi.  I  iA~ 

-  xS~ iS  jf  jl>-  aO.li  0 j>lj  OjIj  Jk»  l  L-iikt  0  ».  <4^-  x*  I ji 

^  (lahn)  :  “Tone”  (used  metaphorically  in  O  l»  ji» 
1927,  No.  191,  p.  2,  col.  3). 


jji-  v— >  ja  j  I  aJ  k-Jj  I  0 1 ys-  4 >-j  o-o  1  a  a  t 


4ibo._^a  caols  a  l> 


The  above-mentioned  memorandum  has  in  no  way  the 
significance  of  an  ultimatum,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  tone 
of  it  is  very  friendly. 
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I  A!  (li-za)  :  “  For  that  ”  (reason),  1927,  No.  55, 

p.  3,  col.  2). 

I-A!  jC*  l-U.»  i  (J"  _)  ib  J  ^U-  Ifr  *— ’!*»-  U»  ol  Jl 

-  Xj  l»J  *  *  1  j  jb  1^“**  3^ 

Knowing  you  as  our  defender  and  helper — for  that  reason 
— we  beg  you  to  insert  the  following  statement  (in  your 
journal) . 

t>ib  j»j  j!  (luzum  dashtan) .  Sec  i>ib  o>j jj, 

U!  (laffan)  :  “  Enclosed  with  something  else  in  an  en¬ 

velope.” 

J  U  _>S3  (lakad-mal;  as  lakad-kub  v/ )  :  “  Trampl¬ 
ed  underfoot,”  (  «jl j\  ok—  1924,  No.  9,  p.  1,  col.  5). 

^>1  jJ  /  JU  JSZ)  J  £>_  V  k  J  i— jlpeXii  AssaX]  j}  O  !  b  I  4$ 

a53T  b  j  0-~«l  j*  b  CX— “  l 

-  ex-1  o£o  ^sij  <sjj  j 

Whether  that  Government  in  consequence  of  the  choice 
of  unfitting  officials  and  the  (consequent)  trampling  under¬ 
foot  of  established  laws  is  subject  to  stricture  and  judged 
guilty  of  bad  internal  policy,  or  whether  (such  judgment)  is 
based  on  the  devices  and  instigations  ( of  intriguers ) . 

^j>j  jl  (lam-yuzra‘)  :  “Uncultivated.”  (jr*  1924,  No. 
27,  p.  1  sub-col.  3). 

_  0  Ji  U  f  'jj  |1_}  ol  j 5  — <1  j  O-c-l  j  j  3  IfAf*  J  j*  be 

Through  this,  all  (these)  lands  (though)  susceptible  of 
cultivation  remain  wasted  and  uncultivated. 

a)  (lahu)  :  “To  him  or  it.” 


(ba-lah-e)  :  “  For,  in  favour  of.”  See  under  4j  . 
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A)l*  (Fr.  marque):  “Brand,  trade-mark.”  (  Ol/I » jk— 
1924,  No.  9,  p.  4,  col.  3). 

l*  (ma-sabak)  :  a  “  predecessor.”  1927, 

No.  24,  p.  4,  col.  4). 

l3f"l*  J  (>i  V _j*-*-*  ya>- J  L>-  j-  4>  ,j/l  Ul 

.  C. — .1  Alilii  t£ JkO  J*b  ijb  i y- 

But  this  detraction  had  nothing  to  support  it  but  the  envy 
and  animosity  that  usually  subsists  between  a  place-holder 
and  his  predecessor. 

t>-iU  (Fr.)  :  a  “  machine.”  ( 1927,  No.  191,  p.  4, 
sub-col.  3). 

»  jUVl  JU  See  under  « jU-l 

JILVU  (ma  la  yutak)  :  “Insufferable.”  (Steingass  has, 
incorrectly,  yatak). 

J  Uw  V  U  (ma  la  yutakl ;  as  ma  la  yutak),  the  adj.  being 
emphasised,  as  commonly  in  modern  Persian,  by  the  addition 
of  <S  (I)  :  “  Insufferable.”  1927,  No.  55,  p.  1,  sub-col.  4). 

.  jt'Li  ijlj  ijiJ..*  j  (_}4dVU 

(So  that)  insufferable  burdens  and  impositions  should  not 
come  upon  the  nation. 

til*  (mall)  :  “  Relating  to  taxes  on  land.” 

- “  Financial.” 

aJU  cd U-  (halat-e  maliya)  :  “One’s  financial  state  or 
circumstances.” 

oUU  (maliyat;  pi.):  “Taxes  on  land:  taxation  of 
land.” 

ilTU  _P  -U-  oL!U  j y\ i  j!  UU  jU T  j,  I  a> 

-  j* 

By  this  means  the  complaint  of  the  learned  (petitioners) 
against  the  execution  of  the  new  law  of  taxation  of  the  before- 
mentioned  lands  would  be  obviated. 
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- “Taxes”  generally.  (  0  lj>-  jlj’l  1927,  No. 

24,  p.  5,  col.  1 ) . 

OijUfoUU  (maliyat  guzardan)  :  “To  impose  taxes.”' 
(ibid.). 

jil  Jg’ dJ ^4—  ij\ j  c^—l  ^  _>!  j.rci>  U U ^k:  j  I  U I 

.  ili  jl  Js  Jj  l)  jl  y£-  I  j  o>|  W 

But  in  view  of  the  imposition  of  taxes,  it  is  evident  that 
to  simplify  the  matter  we  must  bring  the  innumerable  sources 
of  revenue  under  a  limited  number  of  headings. 

(ma’mur;  sometimes  with  gen.):  “Commission¬ 
ed  ”  (to  act).  (  jlj*-  jl  j  I  1927,  No.  24,  p.  1,  sub-col.  2). 

j  y*  U  Jaii  Ij  y — as  jaX— x>  j  y~—  ^  J"",  ^  f  £ <S 

.  JUiU  .  *  *  * 

In  countries  not  subject  to  the  Capitulation  regime  the 
Consuls  are  commissioned  only  to  protect  commercial  interests. 


- “  Agent.”  ( jlj^-  jljrl  1927,  No.  24,  p.  1,  sub-col. 

2)- 

is  yy*  u.*jyy> y^a.*j  jjA*-  ju^ji  ^y  Uj  i^j  j  Sj-^  (j>  L-* j  ^ 

y^i  ^  J1  (J  I  |^  I  kX.— .1  j  Jj  -t— ,*  Q  f  j  i* 

-  <ciU 


In  questions  of  the  Customs,  Trials,  and  Finances  (the 
Consuls)  participated  in  the  same  rights  and  immunities  as 
political  agents,  (such  as  ambassadors,  etc.).  It  is  self- 
evident  that  the  continuance  of  the  system  can  no  longer  serve 
any  purpose. 

- “  Commissioner  ” ;  as  J  It  jy  U  (ma’mur-e  ‘all)  : 

“  High  Commissioner.” 

j  j*  L*  (ma’mur;  with  ^  )  :  a  “functionary”  (having 
the  care  of).  (dL^  1924,  No.  18,  p.  2,  col.  3). 

jk  J  Idf*  I J  jliT  a  y^*  li  «tT (jiJj-4  1* 

y>-  I J  (JjbjC  Jj>- 

Functionaries  to  whom  is  consigned  the  security  of  the 
town  shall  have  the  right,  in  case  of  suspicion,  of  entering 
Rouses  and  conducting  enquiries. 
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ld»U(Fr.)  :  “  Mandate.”  (  jl* y*  1927,  No.  191,  p.  2,  col. 

2)- 

0  Jj  U  (mandan;  with  j  I  )  :  “  To  be  restrained  or 
turned”  (from).  (^*  1924,  No.  27,  p.  1,  sub-col.  4). 

jlj  ij-L^»  $y£  ail  j!  £  tjpy*  ^  3  y  3 

{j  j>*4» 

And  this  great  river  wherever  desired  is  dammed  and 
turned  from  its  natural  course. 

(jij'U  (Fr.)  :  “The  English  Channel.”  ( jlj^  jlj4 
1927,  No.  24,  p.  1 1,  col.  1 ) . 

33 jiU  (Fr.)  :  “  Manoeuvre.”  ( jl  j  I  oU  1924,  No.  129, 
p.  1,  col.  5). 

0  U 

^yfcUl;  (ba  mahl,  archaic  mahe)  :  “monthly,  a-month,” 
(  dry  1924,  No.  27,  p.  1,  sub-col.  2).  See  under  o-  I  i  J 
(bardasht),  ji  f  i  j 

(mahl,  mahe)  :  “  monthly, a-month.”  (Of?4  I924> 
No.  27,  p.  1,  col.  1 ) . 

o»  UW  *  *  oU_j)  jlj*  i y  J!  ihiA  dL  j  j ^ I 

-ijb  *  *  J 

But  at  the  present  time  the  Municipality  of  Teheran  has  a 
separate  and  independent  revenue  of  from  80  to  90  thousand 
tumans  a-month. 

«U  (darmah)  :  “monthly,  a-month.”  (,jf~*  1924, 
No.  27,  p.  1,  col.  1 ) . 

-  CU-i  I  i  4>-  iy  «Uji  jU y  J  I JA  A  jJb  j  3j  T 

In  those  days  the  Municipality  (of  Teheran)  had  an  in¬ 
come  of  5  or  6  thousand  tumans  a-month. 

OjiL.  (mubadarat;  with  )  :  “  Setting  about  ”  (some 
act).  (Redhouse;  and  jl y *  jljl  1927,  No.  24,  p.  1,  col.  1). 
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dUfr  p  I  jil  <0  J  Oji  L«  _jUixJ  l  *j  JjU  <JU«  OJ-<  1^4** 

-  Jb  If  jl  j^l  O) ^  I  i,<  jAt  C<U- y*  4-^.  Jj  1j  450;  aS  yi 

(Persia),  notwithstanding,  must  not  be  content  to  wait  a 
year  for  these  (foreign)  States  to  set  about  this  undulating, 
but  must  put  forth  the  greatest  efforts  towards  furthering  the 
opening  of  Conferences. 

cP  jT *bL«  (mubadala  kardan ;  with  I  j  and  l»  )  :  “  To 
exchange”  (something  for  another).  (  J  j  1924,  No.  8, 
p.  1,  sub-col.  3). 

0  s  j!  I  tifa  o  L»-  j  (jl  j  ^  U> 

~  ^  1 j  ^ ^ V*  ^  ^  -) 

We  should  have  taken  steps  to  remove  the  disgrace  and 
misfortune,  or  at  least  exchange  a  dishonoured  life  for  death. 

(pi.  of  *U»«  mabda). 

(mabadi-e  umur)  :  “  The  authorities.”  (iU‘ 
No.  219,  p.  2,  col.  2).  Cf.  j  j-*!  JjLa.*  • 

It  f ^  A*"  jl  I  j 

£pU»l  ^  I  j  ^  *  *  *  ^5-44.4  <u^is  (>x>-  (jl  3 1  lj>-  4S" 

--talc  ^  (_j*l  j  J.)  jb.  0 ^  j!a5 


And  if  we  have  any  complaint  to  make  of  the  Authorities 
on  bur  own  part  and  on  that  of  the  public,  it  is  only  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  wonder  at  their  leaving  the  public  mind  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  course  of  so  momentous  a  business,  and 
(so)  rendering  them  susceptible  of  suspicion  and  discourage¬ 
ment. 


O^L^ejbl.  See  under  «  jbl  • 

j  (mubraz)  :  “  Prominent,  conspicuous.”  (  J  \d  I 
1922,  No.  219,  pp.  1  and  2). 
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£  U)  cjjIj*.  I  4*>U-  jh«*  jlj- 

.»> o j5C-  l  ha*  ^j\  Jj  Uo^  Jjl  aXi  j  jjAilioi-  oL  I  ji 

We  do  not  know  why  those  who  have  seats  in  Baharistan, 
especially  our  fiery  and  bold  representatives,  who  have  been 
conspicuous  for  the  maintenance  of  these  qualities,  should  in 
face  of  these  affairs  preserve  silence. 

*i  U~*b"  (muta’assifana) :  “  Sad  to  relate.”  Sometimes 
better  rendered  “We  regret  to  announce.”  (  1927, 

No.  55,  p.  1,  col.  4) .  See  under  <£  J  ^  I  • 

j,  i  o*ex.«  (mutajaddidin ;  obi.  pi.  of  )  :  “  Indeed 

with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  those  of  the  young  party.”  ( 

1927,  No.  55,  p.  1,  col.  3).  See  under  g-  (maraji1), 
jJU>  £>-1^  • 

jCl) I (muttahidu  ’sh-shakl)  :  “Uniform.”  (  jlj  I 
o'jr  !927,  No.  24,  p.  3,  col.  1). 

.  -til  eZ y  ^ ji 

Thus,  they  mention  two  principal  arguments  for  discard¬ 
ing  the  Arts  classes  and  making  the  Diploma  of  Middle  Schools 
uniform. 

J  111  .x*ci4  (muttahidu  ’1-ma‘al) :  a  “circular  note.” 

(  olijh  1927,  No.  191,  p.  1,  col.  5). 

.  Jo Ic  ^IjJl  & <CJta  (Jl _ —_)l  O  Aj  Jill  J?e~*  aL-*jj 

The  particulars  have  been  sent  by  a  circular  note  to  the 
Provinces  (enjoining  them)  to  take  measures. 

(jo«a>BX*(mutakhassis)  :  A  “specialist,”  an  “expert.” 

d\j\  oh**  1924,  No.  9,  p.  2,  sub-col.  4). 

*  *  J  jXiJ  j  j«a>  (_/*  latfl  j  t  iw-S^.  jA-*T 

-  Jj  T  **  A^ldi  j£-  j! 
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A  Commission  composed  of  keen-sighted  experts  should  be 
formed,  and,  incidentally  uncertificated  Doctors  be  inhibited 
(from  practising). 

- - a  “  person  of  note,  prominent,  distinguished.” 

(  1922,  No.  215,  p.  4,  col.  2).  See  under  j  * 

f  Jt* 

/ox*l  _>  ^l»U-[(khatir-ra  mutazakkir  sakhtan;  followed 
by^T (ki)  ] :  “  To  call  the  attention  ”  (to  the  fact  that) .  ( 

1927,  No.  55,  p.  4,  col.  3). 

(jg  U  a _y  l*j  CjU  AA-  *5”  Li»l  j  l>_  l»  T 

(  ) 

The  attention  of  Doctors  who  wish  to  volunteer  for  service 
and  offices  under  the  Medical  Board  is  called  to  the  following : 
(etc.) 

(mutasaddx)  :  An  “  official.”  (!  jl>»-  jlj-1  1927, 

No.  24,  p.  3,  col.  3). 

JaI ^ >»  ^1^3  -A  Ai  S'(y\ Aa 1  xlt tAA j  O^iA^ 

j  jl  <jl -Wti*  j>_  i£_)W  jl  i j; 

To  abolish  the  Arts  Branch  in  Middle  Schools  will  be  reck¬ 
oned  a  childish  measure,  and  show  the  officials  of  the  Ministry 
of  Education  to  be  devoid  of  (knowledge  of)  educational 
matters. 

A  <A*t*  (muta'azzir;  with  <*;  )  :  “  Expressing  inability  to 
act”  (in  accordance  with). 

_  Jb  Lc  Ay£-  jl  Aib  oi\>-  &  *AaZ  j  -l*X.*  <_^l AT 

The  Company,  expressing  its  inability  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  decision,  (said)  that  the  tramway  line  must  pass 
along  the  avenue. 

£&&•  (muttafikin)  :  “  Allies  ”  (in  war),  (  A  Ui  I  1922, 
No.  215,  p.  4,  col.  2  and  3).  See  under  jalau, 

J)  lit*  (mutakabil) :  “  Reciprocal  ” ;  as  lit*  aL*  U* 

(mu‘amila-ye  mutakabila)  :  “  Reciprocal  treatment  or  deal¬ 
ings,  reciprocity.”  ( O  Ol  j  1  1927,  No.  24,  p.  1,  col.  1 ). 
See  under  J*»l  i  b 
•  *  9— E 
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(mutakabbil)  :  “  Undertaking,  taking  upon  one-self.” 
{Sj  1924,  No.  7,  p.  2,  sub-col.  1). 

^\j  & C*— I  (jU-j  ol.|  Ail 

All  these  steps  result  from  the  exertions  which  the  Vatican 
Court  has  undertaken  for  the  deliverance  of  Europe. 

t-difc*  (mutakallib)  :  an  “impostor.”  (  jr*  I924> 
No.  27,  p.  4,  col.  3).  See  under  Ja>  lj  a  “  medium.” 

y- «U*  (mutanasib;  with  1>  )  :  “  Proportionately  ”  (to). 

(  jlja-jl^l  1927,  No.  24,  p.  2,  sub-col.  2). 

k*-*  *  *  J  y  jr*  j  I  *  *  o—  1  j  1^  vja)  j  i 

-  j  (jU y  elp&J  1  <ti  La  U  1^.  I  U  «U>J  1» 

The  Government  is  authorized  to  pay  each  of  the  above- 
mentioned  engineers,  proportionately  to  his  rank,  from  30  to 
50  tumans  a-month. 

(mutanaffiz)  :  “  Influential,  having  some  in¬ 

fluence  ”  (iljTjCi  1924,  No.  148,  p.  4,  sub-col.  2). 

y  (Jljb  oU-1  1  j**  y  J  y*  ^ ^ 

( Tf^-'  5  ^  J  I J  Ctd.*  il  cd  j i  dJi)_  dl  Jj  t  jllac- 

We  wonder  how  long  any  newspaper- writer,  any  illite¬ 
rate  “  akhund,”  any  person  of  some  (little)  influence,  any 
town  or  village  elder,  green-grocer,  or  grocer-druggists  must 
abuse  and  vilify  a  (whole)  country,  Government,  and  nation, 
(etc.). 

^ Jr' 


0>y  ^y'  (mutavajjih  budan;  with  *  or  <£  I  j  )  :  “To 
accrue”  (to).  (aljTjft  1924,  No.  148,  p.  1,  col.  5). 

-  o^'^l  *yyAj**J!t  A*  ly 


The  benefits  of  this  agreement  accrue  most  to  them. 
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yl* 

&G-  L  (mutavajjih  sakhtan;  with  *  )  :  “  To  make 
accrue”  (to).  ( at'-*  I924>  No.  27,  p.  1,  sub-col.  5). 

#  j  & xS j\ Vj!  *5" c— lj* 

_  i  j  L»  o  I  cxs- 1  j  y 

The  Department  (in  charge  of  Irrigation)  must  first  settle 
by  what  plans  it  can  make  advantages  accrue  in  a  district  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  place. 

A>* 

j  x*  (mutavajjih  shudan;  generally  with  *  but 

sometimes  with  t£  I  j  )  :  “  To  accrue”  (to).  (  (jc*  1924, 

No.  27,  p.  i,  sub-col.  5). 

-  -nJj j £®k«  c 

With  the  addition  of  some  other  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  the  State. 

«tk-yu  (mutavassita)  :  A  “  Middle  or  Intermediate  School.” 
Oljrl  1927,  No.  24,  p.  3,  COI.  i). 

-  9  a>.  I  J  .  4  ^1  «-  1  A*3  ji  j h '  j  ^ 

They  have  considered  it  advisable  to  do  away  with  the 
Arts  Branch  of  studies  in  the  Middle  Schools. 

J—  jjL*  (mutavassil;  with  *»  )  :  “  Having  recourse  ”  (to), 
(dk  1924,  No.  18,  p.  3,  col.  3). 

^  I  j !  ^  ^  2  1>"4)  ^  ^  ^  Y I Y  ^ 

Having  no  (other)  remedy,  she  had  recourse  to  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  Hajjt  and  asked  him  for  help. 

(musbit)  :  “Affirmative,”  (  .ilk!  1922,  No.  219, 
p.  1,  col.  5). 

jlfc  ^  jl  Sl< 

i  jX  w! y>-  vdi)  0  Jik£  (^!  j  oS  jlkol  J  jk*.*  »b 
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We  have  heard  that  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Sin¬ 
clair  (Oil  Company)  is  intending  to  depart,  and  after  eight 
months  of  (enforced)  inactivity  and  vain  expectation  of  an 
answer  either  in  the  affirmative  or  negative  is  returning  to  his 
own  country. 

J1* 

0^3  Ji*  (masal  zadan)  :  “  To  speak  of,  to  adduce  as.” 
(See  under  -tab)  1924,  No.  27,  p.  4,  col.  3). 

jiji  jk  (mujaz  budan)  :  “  To  be  authorized.”  ( j  I  j\ 

1927,  No.  24,  p.  1 1,  col.  1 ). 

V™-*  I  (£  I  j'  (3  G  y)  y  I  ^  ^  d-.— '1 J  1^  4*)  1 4  . — J  ^1  y  y 

-  *  *j‘jj 

The  Financial  Ministry  is  authorized  to  expend  8000  tu- 
mans  upon  the  canals  of  Kazvin. 

tj  b  (majjanl)  :  “Gratuitous,  free,”  (as  schools), 
(it  jTjSO  1924,  No.  148,  p.  3,  col.  3). 


y  ** — 5  jl**  aa---  ^  j  {j?4 )  I  j twXw «  .at—  A--—  li  I  f 

.  ail  aXZ  J j)bjJ  cjlijl 


Saiyid  Muhammad  SistanI,  Director  of  free  schools  of 
Mashhad,  has  been  appointed  Chief  of  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Pious  Bequests  in  NTshapur. 

j  (majbur ;  with  j  I  )  :  “  Obliged,  compelled  ”  (to 
have  or  be).  (  1924,  No.  27,  p.  1,  sub-col.  3). 


t^yl  ^  1^-  I  ^1  I  y  I  yy*£  li^  I  tl  -t->- 


For  a  great  number  of  years  past  (such)  districts  have 
been  obliged  to  have  the  help  of  waters  artificially  supplied. 

{£  jf-  (mujri)  :  “  Executant,”  noun;  “  executive,”  adj. 
*L  jf  *  y  (kuva-ye  mujrlya) :  “The  Executive.”  (  dJG  1924, 
No.  18,  p.  2,  col.  2). 
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^  lf-1  (3^^  *  *  3  oJ  1* 

-  AaI j  0^  ^  li  y  A>  A  yt 

The  Executive  will  have  the  right  to  arrest  persons  suspect¬ 
ed  of  enmity  to  the  Constitutional  Government. 

j  Sy  (j  j£-  (mujri  budan;  with  gen.  of  <£  j*-  )  :  “To 
give  effect  ”  (to),  “  to  carry  out.”  (  J  j  1924,  No.  8,  p.  2, 
col.  1).  See  under  £»■  (hukm)  ;  “the  requirement  or 
tenour  of  a  matter.” 


I  )*■  (mujazza’)  :  “Divided,  separate.”  (  j  I  j*  6  I  ./I 
1927,  No.  24,  p.  1,  col.  1). 

_  jJm li  1  j£-  iSj  _)1j£  li  JyC  jl  y*  4.»l>  Jy.c-  Ja  I 

The  Treaty  of  Friendship  must  be  separate  from  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Treaty. 

r*  r 

4X-i(ir-^[(mujassam  kunanda).  Used  apparently  as 
0 s  f  (passive),  “  Incarnate,  incarnation,”  in  dJL  1924, 

No.  18,  p.  1,  col.  2].  Possibly,  “  the  maker  of  a  solid  or  con¬ 
crete  body”  (in  his  own  person).  See  under  ^iyG(muluk), 
^‘1  >!lii >«  . 

See  under  ol . 
jLcl^U. See  under  jUI. 

lA* 

(majlis-e  shura-ye  mill!)  :  “  The  (Per¬ 
sian)  National  Assembly.”  (  jli  ji>  1927,  No.  191,  p.  1, 
col.  3,  et  passim). 


- p j'P  .  See  under  j» . 

(mujallal)  :  “Luxurious.”  (  1927, 

No.  24,  p.  1 1,  col.  3). 

j  Jsr* 

This  automobile  is  very  comfortable  and  luxurious. 
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(majmu‘)  :  “The  total.”  (  1922, 

No.  2i 6,  p.  4,  col.  4). 

«/"no  *  *  * 

*tj£  rf  *  *  *  U 

*i  y£  »aa  *  * 

Microscopic  analyses  . .  . .  . .  165 

Chemical  analyses  . .  . .  . .  23 

Total  ..  ..  188 

J 

<J  jr*. )  jk;  (ba-taur-e  majhul)  :  “  Obscurely.”  (  » & 
1921,  Apr.  10,  p.  1). 

JiU'  (mahafil;  pi.  of  mahfil)  :  “Circles”;  as, 
“parliamentary  circles,”  (mahafil-e  parlamani). 

(jlj-UjL.  1924,  No.  9,  p.  3,  col.  3). 

<r\* 

(muhakama-ye  idari)  :  A  “departmental 
trial  or  enquiry;”  i.e.,  one  conducted  in  a  Department  of 
State,  and  not  in  the  Law  Courts.  (  j!  j\  ok—  1924,  No.  9, 
p.  2,  col.  2).  See  under  » ^«J»  (tafra),  0  • 

Oi  f'+S'te-  (muhakama  kardan)  :  “  To  try,”  (in  a  Court 
of  Law  or  of  a  Department  of  State).  {  1927,  No.  55, 

p.  3,  col.  5). 

I  jjl  ■CXl-til  I  jjl  a-tilj*.  ^  \c}  & j*>  lib 

A  Persian  who  was  reciting  prayers  they  threw  into  prison, 
to  try  him  after  the  conclusion  of  the  pilgrimages. 

j  j**  (mahzur)  :  A  “  precaution  to  be  taken.”  (  <jf-* 
1924,  No.  27,  p.  4,  col.  3). 

wJjfc*  jjl  Ai»*  Juj)  j  xT  (£  . jjjj  -L*  Joj!  j  jXll  Xj  jl  Xu 

-  _)  I* 
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After  finding  a  medium,  there  is  a  greater  precaution  to 
be  taken:  Is  the  medium  a  juggler  and  impostor  or  an  honest 
person? 

(muhassil)  :  A  “student.”  See  under  oi y 
or  Jo.*.  ( mahz-e  or  ba-mahz-e)  :  (“To,  for.”) 
Passim;  e.g.,  br  “To  see  you.” 

An-j-  See 

(mahkum;  with  *»  ):  “Convicted”  (of), 

(jlylijc-  1924,  No.  9,  p.  1,  col.  5). 

-  5  y>%  O-—  l»«*  *  y~ “  ja  b  ^ 

It  is  certain  that  such  a  Government  is  convicted  of  bad 
home-policy. 

- “Sentenced”  (to),  (  db  1924,  No.  18,  p.  2, 

col.  2). 

^ I  ail  1  j  *a^£**l  j  j j*1**'*  -G*  j* 

—  ^ yi  a^A  1  ^  yS.£  -Lb  6  -U  {  p  »X.*  1  C-lL*-  J 

Persons  actively  engaged  in  proceedings  against  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Government,  and  public  security  and  quiet,  shall, 
on  proof  of  their  treachery,  be  sentenced  to  death. 

J*  (mahall;  with  gen.)  :  “In,  as.”  [Lit.,  (in)  “the 
place”  (of)]. 

l  A  “  place.” 

5^1  J*  (mahall-e  ihtiyaj)  :  “An  object  of  need,”  i.e., 
“a  requisite.”  (  ^  1922,  No.  219,  p.  4,  col.  5). 

O-jb*  j  jl  l_>fj  Jin  y»  i  J  ^  <£  -b» 

-  aj  jb  cuil  ji  (jl  jlai kbl  ^UGl  ^ ^l 

That  carpets  of  low  grade  up  to  ten  tumans  in  value  ( about 
£  2)  should  be  exempted  from  the  tax  of  four  per  cent.,  and 
that  this  tax  should  be  put  upon  carpets  of  approved  high 
quality  which  are  requisites  of  rich  purchasers. 
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jUftl  JyC.  (mahall-e  i'tibar)  :  A  “  source  of  assignment.” 
ol  jUt  I  (mahall-e  i‘tibar-e  mustamarriyat)  : 

Lit.,  a  “  source  of  assignment  for  fixed  pay  or  pensions;”  i.e., 
an  assignment  the  source  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  taxation 
or  some  reserve  fund.  (  jAJ-  1927,  No.  55,  p.  3,  col.  3). 

XjU j  u-o  yeH J-*  (£  1  & _)b  » *JL  0)1  jj 

*  *  *  O  b  — *  j  Lie.  I  j  1  *  *  *  jL«»_),}(l)1^ov»  j^y* 


The  Financial  Ministry  is  of  opinion  that  the  National 
Assembly  should  approve  that  the  sum  of  5605  kirans  a-year 
should  be  assigned  and  settled  as  pensions  (upon  the  learned 
petitioners) . 

[  jllcl  J*  may  sometimes  possibly  have  the  sense  of  “  as 
an  assignment  ”]. 

J* 

J _)>•  **  j~»  J*  (mahall-e  sarfa-ju’i) .  See  under  ijy-  j* 

J*  :  A“  source  ”  ;  sometimes  conveniently  rendered  a 

“  fund.” 

J*  ^«*j(vaz‘-e  mahall-e  makhsus)  :  A  “  special  re¬ 
serve  fund.”  (Lit.,  a  “deposit  from  a  special  source”). 
(  i)\yr  1927,  No.  24,  p.  10,  col.  4). 

crJ  j'  *  *  *  ■UJe^  0 

jl  ^  #  0<~l 

-  -Ljboilij-i  *  *  AJU  Ojl  jjjl 

The  National  Assembly  authorises  the  Executive  to  receive 
from  the  Financial  Ministry  an  assignment  of  2500  tumans 
from  a  special  reserve  fund  in  hand  this  year. 

j*  (mahalli) :  “  Local.”  (  jA*  1927,  No.  55,  p.  3, 
col.  4). 
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-li!  AZ4  |^i  >-* 4,r£>(<  *  #  ^  J*  4*1  *  7^b*>- 4^ J 

-  jlaeXA  ^  jb»_)  #  ^ J* l»l^o  U  j 

According  to  letters  of  complaint  from  the  Egyptian  pil¬ 
grims  to  the  local  journals  of  Egypt,  the  Wahhabis  have  been 
behaving  very  badly  to  all  the  pilgrims  (of  that  nationality). 

Ja»£  (inuhlt)  :  “  The  entourage,  surroundings.”  (  e  jbu« 

0I4I  1924,  No.  9,  p.  2,  col.  1). 

i  U  4)U*  O  j\ 3j  j  ia-si  i£  j 

-  (j£  j  ^  I  j  I  J I 

When  we  glance  at  the  entourage  of  the  Departments  and 
Ministries,  we  see  that  for  the  first  time  the  Members  of  the 
General  Commanding-in-Chicf’s  Government  are  different 
from  those  of  previous  Governments. 

- “The  atmosphere/’  (in  a  metaphorical  sense), 

“  the  surroundings.”  jl  j\  1927,  No.  24,  p.  3,  col.  1). 

-  J Jju  I  I  ^  j  J  j  j  jT  I 

If  the  atmosphere  be  conducive  to  the  fostering  of  officials, 
a  diploma  in  the  Science  Branch  will  not  prevent  (a  student) 
from  becoming  corrupt. 

- “  Circuit,  precincts.”  (  1924,  No.  148, 

p.  3,  col.  2). 

0!  ^ t ^  *.  ^  j  ^ ^  cJ jf~' 


At  all  events  'Ata’ullah  Khan  died  and  came  to  peace  in 
the  hospitable  circuit  of  Mashhad. 

Ja-rf-  (muhlt;  as  ):  “The  whole  country.” 

(  1927,  No.  24,  p.  4,  col.  2). 

-Oi-U^  j  JaL».*  b  4^  4a  Jjoblt  Ol^J 

„  And  the  same  ancient  customs  prevailed  anew  over  the 
whole  country. 


10 
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J-U-d j\k  (mukhabara  shudan)  :  “To  be  communi¬ 
cated,”  (as  a  letter  or  telegram).  (  aljT 1924,  No.  148, 
p.  2,  col.  2). 

6  J  -x-  -X-  *  & I  !  JJ 

is  50^  C*Jl 

The  above-mentioned  speech  communicated  by  two  tele¬ 
grams  to  Moscow  and  Teheran  has  been  inserted  by  us  as 
follows. 

(makharij;  pi.  of  makhraj). 

j  ^ “  To  bear  or  suffer  expenses.”  1922, 

No.  219,  p.  1,  col.  2) . 

cu+j  jl  J £  31  ^  cr^f 

And  notwithstanding  all  the  expenses  of  transport  borne, 
(the  naphtha  and  benzine)  arc  sold  (in  London,  Paris,  and 
America)  at  half  the  price  usually  paid  in  Persia. 

[The  text  has  4£jL~*<obut  I  am  assuming  from  a 

previous  passage]. 

See 

drills  (mukhalifln;  obi.  pi.):  “The  Opposition”  (in 
Parliament).  (61  yr^J}  I927?  No.  24,  p.  3,  col.  3). 

(JA14  ^  jL  d>utllk  £  $  yZ>  0U4  \Z+*J\ 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  Oppositions  are  not  un¬ 
animous  in  their  statements. 

oUk  ( mukhallafat,  pi.  of  t-ilk  ):  “Effects;”  (i.e., 
results  of  causes).  (  1924,  No.  27,  p.  3,  col.  3).  See, 

under  -dL—  • 

10* 
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-&■  (mukhaiyar)  :  “  Left  open  to  discussion  ” ;  (lit.,  “  to 
choice”).  (  1924,  No.  27,  p.  2,  col.  1). 

The  eighth  article  was  brought  up  and  analysed ;  and  the 
first  part  of  it  being  left  open  to  discussion  was  (ultimately) 
accepted  and  approved. 

(madakhil ;  pi.  of  madkhal)  :  “Separate 

items  of  income.”  (Redhouse;  and  j\ 1927,  No.  24, 

p.  5,  col.  1 ) .  See  under  <j  .k  lc  • 

aL-I  «x» 

(mudakhala  namudan ;  with  a<  ):  “To 
have  to  do  ”  (with) ,  “  to  concern  one-self  ”  (with) .  (<jl  jfoU- 
1924,  No.  129,  p.  1,  col.  2). 

jl^  J^.*l  aT  djl  S  L^_  I)  I  J  J ^  1  J  l?  1  ^Jp  J  I 

.  jo  Ic  aUIju 

The  Prime  Minister  notified  them  that  he  would  concern 
himself  with  the  parliamentary  affairs. 

ii  jl  (madarik ;  pi.  of  -tij-u  madrak)  :  “  Sources  of  in¬ 
formation,  authorities,  vouchers.”  See  under  jLti  ^U- 
(khatir-nishan) ,  jjjT <jL^  Jb\a-  . 


a»!j.*  (mudakka)  :  “  Close  scrutiny.”  (Redhouse,  and 
1924,  No.  55,  p.  2,  col.  1). 


/U.  _$  A#  I  J.*  0  aT  &J>  ^  JaAJ 


One  other  subject  only  which  is  not  so  important  is  (still) 
under  close  scrutiny  and  discussion. 


C/k  jl(az  rnuddati  ba-in  taraf)  :  “  For  some  time 
past.”  ( jLi>Li927,  No.  191  p.  2,  sub-col.  4). 
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|  y \  L«m  j  I  ^*—.5  4>- y~  »*U-  jjj'l  (J  -A*  jl  Jr~a"‘*  Ojr^ 

-  o>j£ 

For  some  time  past  the  Egyptian  army  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  section  of  the  politicians  of  Egypt. 

^ yf'fj- J-‘(mudda‘i-ye  ‘umumi)  :  “  The  Public  Prosecutor.” 

(  of'-*  1924,  No.  27,  p.  4,  col.  4).  See  under  (ikama). 

o'j.4  (mazallat)  :  “  Degradation.”  (  olj«l  0 _)t—  1924, 
No.  9,  p.  1,  col.  5). 

^l^-J.A.4  y\  ^  ^  ^  £  C— —  1  J 1  ^ 

-  1  o-i.-*  1  o*il£  ^  ^ 

Only  from  this  good  Home-policy  of  the  General  Com- 
manding-in-Chicf  is  it  that  the  moral  degradation  (of  the 
people)  has  also  been  obviated. 

(murabata)  :  “  Mediumism.”  (  1924, 

No.  27,  p.  3,  col.  3).  See  under  aIL-,  . 

£-1^  (pi.  of  £"c^*  niarji*)  :  a  “resort.” 

J*U>  (maraji‘-e  taklid)  :  “  Those  invested  with  a 

charge,  having  proper  authority.”  Equivalent  to  JJU- 
1927,  No.  55,  p.  1,  col.  3). 

1 — Oy  jj  *  *  -Gj*1  <1  b  jt  *  * 

-  C/jJ^  (jo-Wuj 

It  would  be  necessary  to  draw  up  anew  a  comprehensive 
and  detailed  programme  under  the  approval  of  those  having 
proper  authority,  the  intelligentsia  of  the  country,  and  those  of 
the  young  party. 


C.  E.  Wilson. 
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MUSLIM  WOMEN  IN  PRESENT-DAY  EUROPE 

Along  the  newly  built  asphalt  boulevard,  joining  the  old 
city  of  Tirana  with  the  aerodrome  stand  modern  buildings, 
ministries  and  antique  mosques,  adorned  with  woodcarvings 
which  are  painted  in  the  typical  national  manner  of  Albania. 

Alongside  of  the  American  motor-cars  on  the  parking- 
place  for  taxis,  presses  the  crowd  of  Albanian  peasants  in 
their  black  and  white  national  dress,  transporting  their  goods 
on  the  backs  of  patient  greyish  donkeys.  Just  beneath  the 
Hotel  Continental  remains  a  white  space  of  unutilised 
ground.  Opposite  stands  the  big  club  of  the  officers  of  the 
Royal  Army  of  Albania.  Next  to  this  is  a  new  mosque  con¬ 
structed  in  the  so-called  “  German  style  ”  of  practical  simpli¬ 
city.  Near  this  twentieth  century  mosque  lies  an  old  villa 
amid  luxurious  rose-gardens,  overshadowed  by  slim  cypresses, 
which  still  seem  to  hear  in  their  dreams  the  whispering  of 
bygone  days,  when  the  “beys”  and  pashas  of  the  Turkish 
Sultan  ruled  this  country  and  possessed  this  little  palace. 
Their  ladies  never  dared  to  undertake  even  a  carriage-ride  to 
the  then  small  mountain  market-town  Tirana,  without  veiling 
themselves  thoroughly  in  sober  black  dress. 

Now  the  growing  town-life  of  Tirana,  the  capital  of 
modern  Albania,  has  already  swallowed  the  exclusive  lone- 
lin'ess  of  the  villa ;  and  the  daughter  of  the  house,  a  sixteen- 
year  old  girl,  attends  the  adjacent  modern  college  “  Nena 
Bretnesha  ”  or  “  Mother  of  the  King.”  She  had  invited  us 
to  come  to  her  parents’  home  after  our  visit  to  the  college. 

She  seems  in  outward  appearance  by  no  means  different 
from  any  other  good-looking  European  college-girl.  She 
wears  the  same  simple  tailored  dress  as  does  my  wife,  and 
belongs,  like  so  many  Albanians,  to  the  same  racial  type  as 
do  we  ourselves. 

The  Albanian  population,  two-thirds  of  which  belong  to 
the  Muslim  religion,  speaks  a  Satem-type  of  Indo-European 
language  as  do  the  Aryans  and  did  the  Greeks  and  Illyrians 
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of  yore.  They  thus  prove  an  even  older  relationship  to  the 
original  bearers  of  European  civilisation  than  our  Teutonic 
or  Roman  ancestors.  But  the  medium  of  our  conversation 
is  neither  Greek  nor  I llyro- Albanian  dialect,  but  the  lingua 
franca  of  the  world’s  intelligentsia — i.e.,  English. 

“  Within  two  years  I  shall  be  ready,”  explains  our  new 
Muslim  girl-friend.  “  I  am  the  best  of  my  class  in  pedagogy 
and  I  also  belong  to  our  college’s  champion  base-ball  team. 
As  soon  as  I  have  finished  college  I  plan  to  attend  either  the 
university  of  Rome,  of  Vienna  or  of  Paris.  I  have  not  yet 
determined  which.  After  that  I  shall  start  my  work  as  a 
teacher  in  a  village  school.” 

A  shade  of  humorous  doubt  is  reflected  in  my  wife’s  face 
as  she  looks  into  the  sunburnt  girl’s  vivid  steel-grey  eyes. 
With  the  sensibility  of  Orientals  our  young  friend  seems  to 
have  understood  our  unspoken  doubts  and  points  to  an 
awkward  group  on  the  road: 

“  Married  life  need  not  prevent  us  from  working  for 
public  health  and  welfare.  So  much  can  be  done  nowadays 
toward  rebuilding  the  nation  by  means  of  co-operation  of 
the  sexes  !” 

The  group,  which  had  meanwhile  passed  by,  consisted  of 
an  elderly  woman,  wrapped  in  folds  of  thick  black  cloth  from 
top  to  toe,  looking  just  as  the  average  European  believed  the 
“  Mohammedan  woman  ”  to  look  before  the  war.*  The  two 
daughters  of  this  completely  covered  mother  wore  handsome 
outdoor  dresses  of  the  simple  and  tasteful  type  of  “  Paris- 
spring-fashion,”  one  of  them  carrying  a  leatherbag,  probably 
filled  with  books,  both  marching  sturdily  along,  carrying  the 
mother  with  them  unconsciously,  and  making  her  seem 
extremely  incongruous,  “Our  generation  has  to  make  up  for 
what  our  mothers  and  grandmothers  have  neglected  to  do,” 
repeats  our  college-girl,  now  inviting  us  to  enter  the  gateway 
to  the  beautiful  gardens  of  her  parents’  home,  and  then 
continuing : 

“Just  imagine  that  my  mother  was  one  of  the  first  women 
in  this  country,  who  learned  a  foreign  European  language, 
besides  Turkish.  To-day  English  is  compulsory  in  our 
colleges  and  to-morrow  we  hope  to  be  able  to  introduce  it 
into  the  village  schools  which  will  be  built  as  soon  as  we  are 
ready  to  become  useful  teachers;  we  girls  of  the  present 
generation.” 


*Full  veiling  has  since  been  prohibited  by  law. 
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It  was  with  this  hopeful  remark  that  our  young  hostess 
led  us  into  the  house,  which  was  furnished  in  a  simple,  taste¬ 
ful  manner,  blending  oriental  carpets  with  the  modern  line 
of  low  couches  and  simply  shaped  furniture.  This  was  an 
unexpected  and  agreeable  surprise  after  so  many  tastelessly 
overloaded  saloons,  in  half  oriental  and  half  “  Victorian  ”  in 
style,  so  characteristic  of  the  majority  of  oriental  indoor-fur¬ 
nishing,  which  we  had  seen  in  our  tour  in  the  near  East.  Most 
Western  observers  of  such  Muslim  girls,  characteristic  of  the 
young  generation  of  three  millions  of  Europeans,  believe  that 
Islam  is  to  them  of  even  less  importance  than  the  Christian 
dogmas  are  for  the  materialistic  type  of  a  Middle-Europcans. 

Such  beliefs  are  based  on  fundamentally  false  concep¬ 
tions  and  have  done  much  harm  to  both  Europeans  and 
Orientals.  The  more  modern  traffic,  modern  economic 
relations  and  modern  world-literature  relations  are  intensi¬ 
fied,  the  more  intensely  is  this  done.  I  believe,  therefore,  that 
what  the  diligent  little  college-girl  expressed  as  her  personal 
conviction,  but  what  in  reality  was  the  outcome  of  a  whole 
generation’s  more  or  less  uniform  way  of  thought  and  the 
result  of  its  education,  is  of  general  interest  and  should  be 
more  fully  discussed. 

She  well  realised  that  Islam  was  the  first  monotheistic 
religion  to  give  mental  as  well  as  full  practical  civil  rights  to 
the  woman  and  to  encourage  them  to  educate  themselves  to 
the  same  high  degree  as  the  man.  That  original  Islam  gives 
women  the  same  right  as  men  is  even  more  significant.  The 
acceptance  of  the  husband’s  name  was  also  not  customary 
until  Christian  influence  made  it  so.  Women  were  thus 
formerly  allowed  to  preserve  symbolically  their  personal  integ¬ 
rity.  Whereas  European  books  of  law  did  not  acknowledge 
women’s  ability  to  dispose  of  their  own  property  independ¬ 
ently  until  a  few  decades  ago,  the  Islamic  law  already  gave 
women  this  right  to  full  extent  fourteen  hundred  years  ago. 
The  literary  and  cultural  history  of  France,  Austria,  England 
and  Germany  proves  clearly  that  it  was  originally  due  to 
Arabic  influence  from  Spain,  that  the  minnesong-period  of 
the  early  Middle  Ages  started  the  cultural  rise  of  Europe. 
It  was  the  model  of  Muslim-Arabic  poetry,  Muslim-Arabic 
veneration  of  women,  and  Muslim-Arabic  science  in  Spain 
that  also  gave  rise  to  the  cultural  refinement  of  Europe’s 
womanhood,  which  once  was  more  depressed  than  that  of  the 
East  to-day.  Even  outwardly  fashions:  the  knightly  custom 
of t  kissing  a  lady’s  hand  as  a  form  of  greeting,  was  originally 
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introduced  into  Europe  from  Arabic  Spain.  Later  on,  this 
fashion,  along  with  so  many  others  became  absolutely  un¬ 
known  in  the  East,  which  passed  through  a  period  of  cultural 
decay  which  also  lowered  women’s  position  to  a  great  extent. 

Our  Muslim  girl-friend  declared  with  fervour  that  it  was 
not  due  to  the  religion  of  Islam  that  Muslim  women  led  a 
downtrodden  life  during  the  last  five  centuries,  but  only  to 
the  misconceptions  of  men  and  women  who  scarcely  deserved 
to  be  called  “  Muslims  ” ! 

So  it  seems  to  be  not  mere  accident  but  the  consequence 
of  a  necessary  evolution,  when  we  find,  that  the  position  of 
women  in  modern  Turkey  is  at  present  better  than  in  any 
other  European  country  except  Russia.  From  this  point  of 
view  it  also  seems  quite  natural  that  the  world’s  conference 
of  women  last  year,  held  in  Istambul,  met  with  great  success. 

It  is  in  the  same  way  significant,  that  the  European 
countries  under  Islamic  rule,  like  Turkey  and  Albania,  led 
by  the  spirit  of  justice  for  both  the  sexes,  first  introduced  equal 
rights.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Muslim  minorities  who  live 
under  Christian  governments  in  Europe  follow  only  hesitat¬ 
ingly.  This  shows  clearly,  that  the  impulse  for  improvement 
of  the  Muslim  women’s  position  really  was  originated  by  the 
Muslim  centres  themselves  and  not  borrowed  from  the 
Christian  European  school  of  thought. 

The  Christian  kingdom  of  Jugoslavia  yields  a  good 
example  for  the  above-mentioned  statement.  1,600,000 
Muslims  live  there.  The  cultural  and  educational  rise  of  this 
minority  attained  considerable  proportions  after  the  War. 
Female  education  is  spread  far  more  than  a  few  years  ago. 
A  native  Muslim  woman  has  for  instance  a  good  reputation 
on  the  European  musical  stage  as  an  opera-singer.  Yet  it  .  is 
a  fact  that  the  veiling-system  among  these  Jugoslavian 
Muslim  girls  is  far  better  preserved  at  present  than  among 
the  Muslim  girls  of  the  independent  countries  under  Muslim 
governments,  such  as  Turkey  and  Albania.  This  fact  holds 
good  to  a  certain  extent  even  with  regard  to  Egypt,  outside 
Europe,  where  the  girls  of  the  educated  classes  are  to  be  seen 
quite  freely,  swimming  in  modern  bathing-suits,  at  the  sea¬ 
side,  and  where  the  peasant-women  too  enjoy  approximatively 
the  same  freedom  as  European,  Christian  peasant-women. 
Even  the  women  in  the  deserts  of  Sa'udi  Arabia  enjoy  a  re¬ 
latively  high  degree  of  nomadic  freedom.  So  we  find  the 
downtrodden,  veiled  “  Mohammedan  woman,”  as  we  found 
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her  depicted  in  our  school  books  of  pre-war-time,  only  in  those 
countries  of  the  near  East,  which  are  under  foreign  Christian 
rule,  such  as  Syria,  Tripolitania,  Algeria  or  Morocco. 

The  geographical  configuration  of  the  area  of  Muslim 
women’s  freedom  gives  us  an  interesting  lesson.  The  centres 
of  regeneration,  as  stated  above,  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
centres  of  typical  Muslim  culture  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Here  it  is  that  the  period  of  a  sleep  of  500  years  was  stopped, 
and  that  a  new  type  of  modern  Muslim  women’s  cultural 
activity  was  started.  Thus  Islamic  culture  created  in  the 
near  East  out  of  itself  the  impulse  for  progress  and  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  whole  of  humanity  and  at  the  same  time  revived 
the  old  Islamic  religious  ideal  of  equality  and  co-operation 
of  the  sexes. 

Cultural  evolution  of  the  greatest  importance  is  in  that 
way  started  and  begins  to  change  the  cultural  area  of  Islam, 
which  numerically  takes  the  third  place  among  the  world’s 
great  religions.  This  fact  shows  the  necessity  of  taking  an 
interest  in  the  Muslim  women’s  movement  for  everyone  who 
wants  rightly  to  understand  our  changing  times. 

This  will  be  the  basis  on  which  sound  investigations  may 
be  made  into  the  different  details  of  the  various  reform  move¬ 
ments  in  the  East,  which  are  built  on  the  basis  of  the  general 
movement  characterised  above. 

International  womanhood  will  take  more  than  ordinary 
interest  in  these  facts,  if  fully  aware  of  their  importance. 
Countries  like  Albania,  for  instance,  have  slept  for  the  past 
five  hundred  years  but  have  in  reality,  also  been  accumulat¬ 
ing  energies  for  a  new  spurt  ahead.  Their  money  is  not  nailed 
down  in  railways,  steam-engines  and  gasoline  reservoirs, 
which  do  not  pay.  All  their  hitherto  dormant  economic 
powers  may  be  concentrated  on  the  construction  of  new 
motor-roads,  aerodromes  or  oilfield-exploitation.  Moderni¬ 
sation  can  naturally  be  more  strictly  effected  in  such  a  case 
than  in  a  country,  where  capital,  interest  and  thousands  of 
people  trained  to  serve  an  old  machinery  engine  have  to  be 
respected. 

The  better  thing  is  bound  to  be  on  hostile  terms  with  the 
good  thing,  and  the  good  thing  with  the  better.  Perhaps  this 
gives  us  the  key  to  the  comprehension  of  the  great  rapidity 
of  growth  in  women’s  freedom  as  well  as  in  the  economic 
conditions.  Especially  will  this  be  true,  where  the  better 
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thing,  in  this  case  being  equality  of  the  sexes,  meets  an  old 
religious  cultural  tradition  which  holds  to  the  same  ideal,  as 
in  the  case  of  Islam. 

Thus  misconceptions  of  a  comparatively  short  historical 
period  of  about  five  hundred  years  seem  to  be  removed  and 
the  original  picture  of  the  womanhood  of  this  cultural  type 
of  the  human  race — Islam — to  be  remodelled  into  its  pristine 
and  yet  modern  form. 

So  we  find  again,  that  Islam  is  not  only  the  most  active 
cultural  form  of  life,  which  knows  how  to  assimilate  its  form 
to  the  necessities  of  the  changing  evolution  of  mankind,  but 
also  the  ever  reforming,  never  dying  force,  which  gives  new 
impulses  of  life  to  the  progress  of  the  human  race. 

Omar  Rolf  Ehrenff.ls. 
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AL-M  AN  FALLJT I — AN  EGYPTIAN  ESSAYIST 

Forty  Years  Old 

Now  that  I  have  reached  the  summit  of  life’s  pyramid 
I  must  begin  to  climb  down  the  other  side,  not  knowing 
whether  I  shall  be  able  to  descend  steadily  and  quietly  until 
1  reach  the  plain  in  safety  or  whether  I  shall  stumble  on  the 
way  and  crash  down  headlong  in  one  final  fall. 

Go  in  peace,  fair  Past!  You  were  a  spacious  world  of 
hopes  and  dreams;  in  your  clear  atmosphere  we  flew  as 
freely  as  white  doves  to  the  four  quarters  of  heaven,  and 
came  and  went  without  complaint  or  care  or  pain. 

We  never  thought  life  dull;  we  did  not  even  know  that 
pain  or  care  existed;  we  held  that  even  poverty  and  need 
and  hardship  were  admirable  things.  There  was  no  single 
aspect  of  the  universe  but  seemed  as  fresh  and  fair  as  a  white 
flower,  a  temptation  to  our  eyes,  a  snare  for  our  hearts. 

We  thought  the  pretty  boat  which  sailed  with  us  across 
your  clear  pellucid  lake  would  bear  us  on  for  ever,  that  none 
would  stop  it  nor  change  its  course,  straight  on  for  ever  and 
ever. 

The  only  effort  that  seemed  to  us  wasted  was  when  we 
tried  to  achieve  two  aims  at  once,  and  we  won  the  first  and 
lost  the  second ;  or  we  had  two  desires  which  didn’t  agree 
and  one  was  fulfilled  and  the  other  foregone. 

Our  only  griefs  were  the  absence  of  a  friend  or  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  eavesdropper,  or  a  sleepless  night,  or  an  hour’s 
ennui,  or  an  enemy’s  spiteful  glance,  or  a  rival’s  malignant 
whisper.  A  moment  later  our  overflowing  happiness  had 
driven  the  painful  thought  away  as  brimming  river  sweeps 
away  the  refuse,  and  life  became  acceptable  again  and  clear 
and  carefree. 

Go  in  peace,  season  of  youth!  You  were  like  a  tree  with 
widespread  rustling  branches  in  whose  shade  we  played,  as 
mottled  fawns  play  in  the  friendly  wilds.  We  looked  above 
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and  thought  the  sky  our  playground;  we  looked  around  and 
thought  the  East  our  racecourse  and  the  West  a  target  for 
our  spears.  The  whole  world  was  one  wide  and  mighty 
kingdom  for  us  to  rule,  making  our  own  whichever  of  its  pro¬ 
vinces  we  willed. 

It  is  not  from  memory  of  wanton  loves  or  revelry  that  1 
regret  you,  season  of  youth,  or  madcap  escapades  or  wealthy 
sybaritic  ease  ;  but  simply  that  you  were  the  season  of  youth 
—that’s  all. 

I  weep  at  your  departure,  season  of  youth,  because  the 
star  of  hope  which  shone  and  gleamed  on  your  horizon  was 
ever  in  my  sight  and  kept  me  twinkling  company ;  its  pene¬ 
trating  rays  brought  into  my  heart  a  glowing  warmth.  But 
when  you  went,  the  star  went  too ;  the  sky  became  a  desolate, 
dark  desert  unlit  by  gleam  of  any  ray. 

No.  I  enjoyed  no  special  privileges  or  delights.  I  realised 
none  of  my  hopes  and  aspirations ;  but  I  did  hope  and  I  did 
aspire,  and  in  that  hope  I  lived  and  with  those  aspirations  I 
knew  the  happiness  of  prosperity. 

To-day  I  have  begun  to  descend  from  life’s  summit  down 
the  farther  side;  life  has  no  secrets  for  me  now.  My  chief 
preoccupation  to-day  is  to  prepare  myself  for  that  fearsome 
moment  when  I  step  into  my  grave. 

Youth  has  gone ;  three  medical  men  are  my  advisers  now, 
the  oculist,  the  dentist  and  the  hepatist.  My  steps  grow 
shorter,  my  league  becomes  a  mile,  my  yard  a  foot.  My 
contemporaries  begin  to  warn  me  of  my  end.  I  used  to  notice 
the  wrinkles  and  grey  hair  coming  to  those  with  whom  I  had 
grown  up,  and  I  denied  it.  But  now  I  know  that  I  have  gone 
farther  than  they,  though  they  deny  in  me  what  I  denied  in 
them.  And  when  they  greet  me  and  wish  me  good  health 
and  strength  and  a  long  life  and  a  good  end,1  I  know  they 
mean  that  my  health  is  less  good,  my  strength  abating,  my 
life  uncertain  and  my  end  not  far.2  And  when  I  go  amongst 
young  men  and  notice  their  vigour  and  energetic  happiness, 
I  feel  myself  a  stranger  in  a  world  unknown. 

Thoughts  for  my  future  trouble  me  no  more;  my  future 
has  become  my  past,  to-morrow  a  yesterday  that  never  will 
return  again.  The  name  of  “Grandfather”  on  little  child¬ 
ren’s  lips  does  not  disturb  me ;  it  seems  a  fitting  word.  The 
warnings  of  my  well-wishers  that  it  is  time  to  economise  and 

(1)  i.e.,  that  I  may  die  in  the  Faith. 

(2)  Manfaliiti  died  at  the  age  of  48.  , 
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save  up  for  my  children  are  like  a  voice  which  cries  to  me, 
“  You  are  about  to  journey  on ;  make,  then,  provision  for 
your  family,  lest  they  be  destitute  in  the  years  when  they 
will  see  your  face  no  more.” 

My  heart  is  stilled  after  its  season  of  tumultuous  turbu¬ 
lence.  I  have  become  tolerant  and  gentle ;  I  make  excuses 
for  others  instead  of  blaming  them ;  I  no  longer  hate  or  envy ; 
I  have  lost  the  desire  to  punish  offence  and  give  back  blow 
for  blow.  The  world  with  its  good  and  bad  seems  no  longer 
a  concern  of  mine  since  I  shall  leave  it  soon;  if  not  to-day, 
to-morrow. 

The  past  plays  a  greater  part  in  my  conversation  than 
the  present ;  not  that  the  past  was  better  than  the  present, 
but  because  youth  is  better  than  age.  When  I  remember 
how  I  sat  in  my  student  days,  in  my  ordinary  little  house, 
with  my  undistinguished  and  penurious  friends,  I  regret  those 
days  and  magnify  them  in  my  memory.  I  am  not  consoled 
for  them  because  I  sit  to-day  in  a  pleasant  house  with  friends 
of  established  reputation,  honourably  known  for  their  merit 
and  attainments.  The  former  house  was  in  the  sweet  and 
pleasant  land  of  dreams,  the  latter  is  in  the  real  and  painful 
world.  I  was  better  off  in  the  company  of  flattering  hopes 
which  came  to  nought.  Nothing  gives  me  now  the  pleasure 
that  a  story  from  the  Arabian  Nights  gave  me  then,  or  the 
life  of  Saif-ud-Din1  or  the  wars  of  “Antara”  and  the  battles 
of  Abu  Zaid/‘  and  the  stories  of  Jinns  and  devils.  When  I 
fell  asleep,  my  dreams  brought  me  all  that  I  needed  to  make 
me  content,  all  that  I  longed  for  and  loved  and  desired. 

In  those  days,  I  still  visited  the  sanctuaries  of  the  Saints, 
and  as  I  stood  reverently  before  their  precincts  I  felt  deep 
peace  within  my  heart  and  I  was  filled  with  hope  and  ex¬ 
pectation.  To-day  that  satisfaction  is  denied  me ;  I  have 
learnt  that  legends  of  the  Saints  are  senseless  fabrications, 
that  tales  of  visions  and  heaven-sent  dreams  are  superstitious 
madness ;  that  saints,  alive  or  dead,  have  influence  over  their 
own  selves  only,  and  have  no  power  to  work  for  others1  good 
or  harm.  As  I  learnt,  I  suffered ;  in  my  ignorance  I  was 
happy. 

I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  build  a  home  in  the  world  of 
men  wherein  to  pass  a  happy  and  confident  life;  now  my 
object  is  to  find  a  little  space  in  the  world  of  the  dead  wherein 
my  bones  may  rest. 

(1,  2  &  3)  Traditional  popular  poems  recited  by  the  professional 
story-tellers ;  they  are  also  available  in  book  form. 
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I  used  to  be  delighted  by  the  orator’s  eloquence,  the 
preacher’s  penetration,  the  poet’s  dexterity,  the  writer’s 
power,  the  genius  of  the  creative  mind;  I  was  thrilled  by 
every  great  and  noble  action.  Now  I  have  become  indiffer¬ 
ent;  the  mirror  of  my  soul  is  grown  too  tarnished  to  reflect 
anything  except  a  star  more  mighty  and  more  solid  than  any 
which  my  eye  can  find  in  all  the  constellations  of  heaven. 

I  shall  not  grieve  the  day  death  comes ;  death  is  the  goal 
of  life.  But  I  see  before  me  an  unknown  world  wherein  I  do 
not  know  what  my  lot  will  be ;  and  I  leave  behind  me  little 
children  whose  means  of  sustenance  when  I  am  gone  I  do 
not  know.  Were  it  not  for  what  is  before  me  and  what  is 
behind  me  I  should  not  care  whether  I  go  to  death  or  death 
come  to  me. 

God’s  will  be  done  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  As  for 
what  is  before  me,  He  knows  that  I  never  sinned  in  my  life 
but  I  hesitated  long  beforehand  and  repented  after.  I  never 
for  a  day  doubted  His  signs,  His  revelation,  His  angels  or 
His  prophets,  nor  denied  His  providence  and  dispositions.  I 
never  humbled  myself  before  any  authority  or  might  save 
His.  I  hardly  think  He  will  demand  a  strict  account  of 
supererogatory  duties. 

As  for  the  children  whom  I  leave  behind,  surely  God  Who 
appoints  for  the  cattle  their  pastures  and  for  the  birds  their 
nests  will  care  for  them  also  and  shelter  them  under  His  wide¬ 
spread  compassion. 

Goodbye,  season  of  youth.  In  saying  goodbye  to  you,  I 
say  goodbye  to  life.  For  life  is  but  the  strong  pulse  of  youth’s 
prime;  as  it  ceases,  all  ceases;  all  is  over. 

O  season  of  youth,  farewell ! 

Farewell  ye  shady,  dew-besprinkled  boughs!  * 

The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam 

The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam  came  into  my  hands 
the  other  day  for  the  first  time.  Having  begun  to  read  I  felt 
like  a  lost  traveller  in  one  of  earth’s  wildernesses  or  unex¬ 
plored  tracts  who  comes  suddenly  upon  a  pleasant  valley,  in 
some  place  apart,  encircled  by  the  desert.  The  first  steps 
which  I  took  revealed  to  me  a  most  divine  abundance  of  red 
roses  and  white  blossoms;  the  daedal  earth  was  garlanded 
with  flowers,  watered  by  interlacing,  everflowing  rills  that 
traced  their  way  across  the  green  brocade  as  white  stars  ma,rk 
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the  azure  veil  of  heaven.  A  world  of  birds  inhabited  the 
trees;  from  branch  they  passed  to  branch  and  flew  from 
bough  to  bough,  uniting,  parting;  fighting,  kissing;  climbing 
up  the  sky  until  their  wings  brushed  against  the  face  of 
heaven,  dropping  until  they  shook  the  water’s  hand ;  and 
singing  always,  up  and  down,  a  harmony  for  which  I  find  no 
likeness  save  the  celestial  harmony  of  the  Houris  singing  in 
Paradise. 

Through  the  windings  of  that  green  silk,  I  made  my  way, 
past  the  white  trains  of  the  fountains ;  but  though  I  looked 
to  right  and  left  I  saw  no  human  form,  nor,  though  1  listened, 
caught  the  sound  of  human  speaker,  seen  or  unseen,  until 
chance  led  me  to  a  lofty  tree,  rooted  beside  a  spring.  Beneath 
its  boughs  a  tranquil,  smiling  man  reclined  upon  the  velvet 
sward,  now  tracing  the  image  of  beauty  in  the  face  of  a  girl 
who  sat  beside  him,  now  kissing  the  lips  of  the  cup  which 
sparkled  in  his  hand.  Between  the  two,  he  sang  the  beauty 
and  peace  of  nature,  praising  in  most  melodious  verse  the 
serene  happiness  of  solitude.  Then  he  flew  on  the  wings  of 
fancy  to  a  beautiful  universe  unseen,  far  from  this  low  world 
of  care  and  pain,  far  from  all  consciousness  of  evil  or  sin; 
perfecting  the  untroubled  savour  of  the  life  he  lived  between 
his  shadow'  and  his  stream,  his  maiden  and  his  wine-cup. 

If  there  passed  through  his  mind  the  thought  of  emperor 
and  king,  their  might  and  revelries,  he  let  the  memory  go. 

“  What  do  I  want  with  princely  cavalcades  and  armies, 
castles,  tilting-grounds?  With  them  march  suffering,  woeful 
tears,  bitter  misfortune,  blood  and  dead  men’s  bones;  while 
here  is  calm,  refreshment  in  the  shade  of  solitude,  and  un¬ 
disturbed  peace.  Here  is  no  master  and  no  slave,  no  wor¬ 
shipper  nor  worshipped ;  between  two  pairs  of  lips,  the 
maiden’s  and  the  cup’s,  and  two  good  friends,  the  shady 
branch  and  open  book,  there  lurks  the  joyous  life  in  full 
tranquillity  which  they  all  seek,  not  find.” 

When  the  thought  of  the  next  world  and  hell-fire  in  store 
for  the  spendthrift  came  to  his  mind,  he  let  the  memory  go. 
“  What  folly  to  exchange  a  real,  if  transitory,  happiness  for 
an  unknown  life  to  come !  To-day  I  do  exist,  how  shall  I  but 
enjoy  the  enjoyment  which  exists  with  me?  To-morrow  and 
its  content  are  unknown.  Would  you  have  me  act  as  if  man¬ 
kind,  and  I  amongst  them,  were  but  blocks  of  dumb  stone  in 
the  earth’s  bowels  whose  only  purpose  is  to  await  to-morrow’s 
quarryman? 
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But  then  he  called  together  his  straying  thoughts  and 
asked  God  pardon  for  his  sinful  doubts  and  questionings,  and 
cried  “  O  God,  Thou  knowest  that  since  I  first  declared 
my  faith  in  Thee  I  never  doubted ;  my  heart  is  innocent  of 
all  save  what  is  found  in  every  true  believer’s  heart.  Forgive 
my  sins  and  falling  short.  I  never  sinned  by  wilful  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Thy  word  or  by  rebellion,  but  ever  and  anon  the  cup 
o’ercame  me,  and  stole  my  senses  from  me.  Thy  nobleness 
will  surely  never  stoop  to  dun  me,  as  creditor  duns  debtor? 
For  art  Thou  not  the  All-Generous  who  niggards  not  His 
gifts  nor  bargains  with  His  loans,  but  spreads  His  favours  far 
and  wide  even  upon  the  unjust  and  sinners?” 

And  then,  his  heart  being  moved  with  pity  for  God’s 
creatures,  their  living  and  dying,  he  shed  a  tear  and  spoke 
to  his  maiden.  “Tread  gently  on  the  growing  grass,  girl; 
maybe  its  roots  spring  from  some  maiden’s  heart,  as  sensitive 
and  tender  as  you  are,  as  fair  and  charming.  Time  struck 
his  blows ;  she  passed  into  the  gloom  of  that  pitch  night  while 
you  are  here  engirdled  with  light’s  shining  rays.  Have  pity 
on  her ;  pour  your  cup’s  residue  above  her  grave ;  who  knows 
but  it  may  penetrate  and  help  to  quench  the  burning  fire 
within.” 

Another  time  he  thought  himself  a  vessel  in  a  potter’s 
hands  who  makes  his  furnace  ready.  “  Have  mercy,  Potter, 
on  the  clay  you  bake.  It  was  man  yesterday  like  yourself. 
When  you  have  turned  to  clay,  it  maybe  destiny  will  place 
you  too  between  the  Potter’s  hands  and  you  cry  out  for  mercy. 
Pity  the  clay,  Potter,  to-day,  that  the  Potter  pity  you  to¬ 
morrow.” 

Sometimes  he  assumed  the  threatening  preacher’s  robes 
and  warned  the  prosperous  of  fortune’s  fickleness,  recalling 
to  their  minds  the  old-time  monarchs  and  their  fates,  the 
generations  gone,  the  fallen  domes,  the  filling  tombs,  the 
setting  suns,  the  footprints  lost. 

And  then  he  fell  to  self-commiseration,  dwelling  upon  the 
day  wherein  his  flowers  would  fade,  his  glowing  brand  grow 
cold,  his  strength  depart,  when  grey  twilight  would  dim  his 
raven  youth  and  he  go  tottering,  step  by  step,  toward  the 
open  grave  wherein,  when  man  has  fallen,  he  becomes  again 
what  he  was  once  before,  a  hidden  secret  in  fate’s  thoughts, 
a  homeless  atom  in  existence’s  unknown. 

As  thus  he  passed  through  all  the  range  of  eloquent  en- 
sample  and  fair  exhortation,  from  delicate  simile  to  gleaming 
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fantasy,  from  speaking  imagery  to  lifelike  picture,  I  saw  the 
soul  which  dwelt  within  the  poet’s  heart  as  a  true  mirror  of 
the  universe  wherein  were  pictured  earth  and  sky,  darkness 
and  light,  the  song  of  men  and  birds,  the  dumb  creation  and 
the  articulate;  and  I  began  to  think  that  the  Arabs  had  no 
more  cause  to  be  proud  of  Al-Mutanabbi  and  Al-Ma‘arri,  the 
French  of  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo,  the  Anglo-Saxons  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton,  the  Italians  of  Dante,  the  Germans 
of  Goethe,  the  Romans  of  Virgil,  the  Greeks  of  Homer,  the 
ancient  Egyptians  of  Bantura  or  the  modern  Egyptians  of 
Ahmed  Shauqi*  than  the  Persians  had  of  their  Khayyam. 

The  Life  of  the  Imagination 

If  man  could  not  sometimes  escape  into  the  world  of 
imagination,  he  would  find  the  life  of  the  senses  intolerable 
and  its  taste  too  bitter  to  be  swallowed.  The  healthy  would 
have  no  pleasure  in  living  and  the  sick  would  only  be  too 
glad  to  die. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  see  all  living  men  fleeing  desperately 
from  the  life  of  the  senses,  trying  to  get  at  the  imaginative 
life  by  any  path  that  offers  to  lead  them  there,  hoping  to  see 
what  they  do  not  see  in  this  world,  visions  that  reveal  un¬ 
suspected  likenesses  and  unimagined  contrasts,  and  set  their 
minds  at  rest  and  cool  their  fever  and  take  the  nausea  and  the 
loathing  from  their  hearts. 

It  is  on  account  of  this  longing  for  the  world  of  imagina¬ 
tion  that  so  many  people  drug  themselves,  whether  it  be  with 
wine  or  hashish  or  opium.  For  though  the  felicity  thus 
created  is  in  the  eyes  of  the  observer  a  paradise  interpene¬ 
trated  with  pain,  it  is  in  the  eyes  of  its  addicts  better  than  a 
life  of  pain  unmixed  with  felicity.  The  same  longing  accounts 
for  the  extraordinary  number  of  imaginative  poets  and 
religious  devotees. 

The  drunkard  knows  no  sweetness  or  pleasantness  in  life 
until  he  has  surrendered  himself  to  the  cup  of  wine  which 
transports  him  from  this  limited  tract  into  a  spacious  world 
of  wide  horizons  where  he  sees  all  those  things  for  which  his 
heart  longed.  Though  its  true  aspect  be  hideous,  he  finds  it 
a  snare  of  light  which  tempts  the  glance,  a  glowing  orb 

*The  greatest  poet  of  contemporary  Arabic  literature,  known 
by  acclamation  as  the  Prince  of  the  Poets  of  the  Arabic-speaking  world. 
Author  of  four  verse-dramas  (Majnun-wa-Laila,  Camlyses,  the  Tragedy 
of  Cleopatra,  Ali  Beg),  which  has  been  produced  on  the  Cairo  stage,  and 
of  jiumerous  short  poems. 
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around  whose  beauty  the  hearts  of  men  are  fluttering  as  little 
birds  go  fluttering  round  a  tree.  Though  he  is  a  penniless 
pauper,  he  fancies  he  is  a  monarch  seated  upon  a  royal 
throne,  his  diadem  upon  his  head,  his  sceptre  in  his  hand. 
He  thinks  that  all  God’s  creatures  are  his  servants  and  all 
the  nations’  armies  at  his  beck,  even  the  soldier  who  at  that 
very  moment  is  dragging  him  face  downward  to  the  cell 
where  he  must  pass  the  night.  Nothing  that  his  eye  sees  or 
his  ear  hears  shocks  him ;  he  finds  a  rare  beauty  in  the  hag’s 
face  and  hears  soft  music  in  the  angry  thunder’s  voice. 

Not  otherwise,  the  devotee  is  restless  and  unhappy  until 
the  dusk  fall  and  he  be  entered  into  his  favourite  sanctuary. 
Alone  within  the  precincts  he  feels  wings  of  light  grow  from 
his  shoulders  like  angels’  wings,  with  which  he  flies  across 
the  sky;  heaven  and  hell  are  laid  bare  before  him;  he  sees 
the  throne  and  seat  of  God ;  he  hears  the  scratching  of  the 
pen  across  the  table  of  God’s  decrees ;  he  reads  what  was  and 
will  be  in  the  prototypal  pages  of  the  Book  of  God. 

So  too  the  poet  does  not  awake  from  this  perplexed,  grief- 
filled  nightmare  we  call  life  until  he  is  seated  at  his  table,  pen 
ready;  imagination  takes  him  by  the  hand,  transporting  him 
amongst  the  flowery  blossoms  or  high  amidst  the  playbox  of 
the  stars  or  down  into  the  fishes’  swimming  pools.  And  then 
again  he  comes  to  rest  beside  some  ancient  ruin  and  weeps 
for  the  departed  folk ;  or  sits  beside  a  half-obliterated  tomb, 
bewailing  the  vanished  flesh  and  crumbling  bones. 

Hope  itself  is  but  a  gate  of  the  imaginative  world ;  there 
is  no  human  heart  but  throbs  with  hope  and  fair  anticipation. 
Hope  is  the  portion  of  the  imaginative  world  in  whose  pro¬ 
tection  all  men  live,  whether  they  are  clever  or  stupid,  intel¬ 
lectual  or  dense.  Hope  is  the  brave  barrier  erected  in  the 
face  of  despair;  for  if  despair  can  penetrate  to  human  heart 
man’s  life  becomes  an  unbearable  burden  on  his  shoulders 
until  he  seeks  deliverance  in  death ;  or  longs  for  change  and 
change  and  something  else  and  something  else  again. 

They  say  that  those  who  have  most  common-sense  are  the 
unhappiest  in  this  life,  and  that  its  pleasantness  is  only  known 
to  the  mad.  Do  you  know  why?  Because  the  former  have 
a  smaller  portion  in  the  world  of  imagination  than  the  latter ; 
their  common-sense  prevents  their  flying  through  the  empty 
spaces  of  imagination  and  the  vain  worlds  of  phantasy.  They 
recognise  only  the  realities  of  which  the  five  senses  speak; 
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they  know  the  world  too  well  to  think  that  pain  and  misfor¬ 
tune  are  not  of  its  essentials.  They  know  that  pleasure  can¬ 
not  last  for  ever  and  therefore  do  not  seek  enduring  happi¬ 
ness  in  a  hoped-for  future.  They  cannot  share  in  the  delight 
with  which  the  mad  believe  in  the  non-existent. 

Hear  the  truth!  If  I  myself  did  not  sometimes  live  the 
life  of  the  world  of  imagination  in  the  creations  of  my  pen, 
I  should  have  such  a  loathing  for  life  that  I  would  pray  for 
the  sun  to  rise  in  the  West  to  herald  the  overthrow  and  anni¬ 
hilation  of  the  universe. 

Change  and  again  change  would  be  my  one  desire,  even 
though  it  were  the  last  change  unto  the  mercy  of  God. 

Nevill  Barbour. 


( Concluded ) 


BOOKS  AND  AUTHORS 


The  Turkish  Experiment' 

Only  a  few  years  ago  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
find  an  American — particularly  an  American  connected  with 
a  Department  of  Religion  in  a  University — capable  of  writ¬ 
ing  temperately,  much  less  sympathetically,  about  the  Turks; 
and  now  we  find  Dr.  Allen  according  to  their  social  and 
religious  problems  the  same  patient  and  respectful  considera¬ 
tion  which  he  would  devote  to  the  study  of  the  problems  of  his 
own  or  any  other  country.  Such  magic  power  is  in  the  word 
“  Republic.”'  Formerly  the  Turks  were  regarded  in  America 
as  a  race  of  bloodthirsty  and  barbarous  conquerors  who  had 
never  in  the  whole  of  their  history  produced  a  work  of  art  or 
literature  or  contributed  in  any  way  to  the  treasury  of  human 
culture.  Now  due  reference  is  made  to  their  achievements 
in  the  fields  of  art  and  letters  and  we  have  seen  within  the 
past  year  an  old  Turkish  work  on  politics  published  with  all 
the  pomp  of  learned  notes  and  a  translation  by  one  of  the 
greatest  American  Universities.  Furthermore  we  notice  that 
Islam  itself  is  treated  more  respectfully  than  heretofore.  In 
fact  Dr.  Allen  is  almost  prepared  upon  the  evidence  to  admit 
that  it  may  be  able  to  survive  the  impact  of  modernity.  He 
writes: — 

“  It  has  often  been  asserted  that  progress  is  incompatible 
with  the  teachings  and  spirit  of  Islam.  This  is  vigorously 
denied  by  the  present  apologists,  who  stress  progressive  adap¬ 
tation  as  one  of  Islam’s  strong  points.”  He  then  goes  on  to 
quote  from  Yusuf  Zia :  “  Though  fanaticism  is  rejected 

completely  in  Islam,  nevertheless  we  see  unfortunately  that 
fanaticism  has  entered  into  our  religion.  It  is  fanaticism  to 
call  others  misbelievers,  to  become  enemies  of  reform  and 
progress,  to  hate  without  cause  and  to  attach  oneself  blindly 

(i  &  2)  The  Turkish  Translation.— - A  Study  in  Social  and  Religious 
Development.  By  Henry  Elisha  Allen,  d.  d..  Department  of  Religion, 
Lafayette  College.  Chicago  University  Press.  October.  1935. 
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to  old  habits.  The  religion  of  Islam  is  free  from  these  bad 
morals.  Muslims  do  not  hesitate  to  accept  new  movements.” 

There  follows  a  quotation  from  Professor  ‘Abdul  Baqi 
who  (somewhat  to  the  surprise  of  Dr.  Allen)  “  takes  the  pro¬ 
hibition  of  painting  or  carving  likenesses  of  the  human  figure 
as  an  example  of  a  temporary  or  changeable  prescription  ” ; 
from  which  it  is  clear  that  the  Turkish  professor  regards  the 
prohibition  as  emanating  from  the  Prophet.  We  should  like 
to  know  if  he  has  been  able  to  discover  any  Hadith  prohibit¬ 
ing  such  likeness.  We  have  heard  tell  of  such  a  Hadith  but 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  it  in  any  record ;  the  authori¬ 
ties  we  have  been  able  to  consult  know  nothing  of  it.  The 
common-sense  ground  for  such  a  ban  in  the  early  days  of  the 
religion  is  self-evident  but  the  scriptural  authority  appears 
to  be  lacking.  It  is  astonishing  in  these  circumstances  that 
the  majority  of  Muslims  should  think,  as  Dr.  Allen  thought 
until  he  read  the  statement  of  Prof.  ‘Abdul  Baqi,  of  the  ban 
on  portraiture  as  an  essential  part  of  our  religion. 

The  history  of  the  reforming  movement  in  Turkey  is 
briefly  outlined,  and  here  we  notice  that  the  important  role 
of  England  as  promoter  and  protector  of  that  movement  in 
the  nineteenth  century  is  ignored.  The  name  of  Disraeli, 
founder  of  Pan-Islamism  in  the  modern  sense,  is  not  even 
mentioned.  French  influence,  upon  the  other  hand,  receives 
more  credit  than  it  deserves  historically,  for  it  had  compara¬ 
tively  little  weight  in  the  political,  however  much  it  may 
have  had  in  the  cultural,  development  of  Turkey.  And  the 
very  important  part  played  by  the  Young  Turk  movement 
in  reviving  the  national  consciousness  and  organising  the 
people  is  overlooked.  As  Dr.  Allen  seems  to  have  collected 
all  his  views  in  Turkey,  it  seems  likely  that  this  is  the  view 
of  history  inculcated  by  the  Republic. 

On  the  other  hand  this  author  gives  a  very  clear,  com¬ 
prehensive  and  sympathetic  account  of  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  by  Mr.  Ataturk  (formerly  Ghazi  Mustafa  Kemal 
Pasha)  in  so  far  as  they  affect  religion.  It  is  precisely  his 
pre-occupation  with  the  religious  aspect  of  the  changes  which 
makes  his  book  of  such  absorbing  interest  to  us.  “  In  the 
midst  of  the  confusion  which  has  attended  Turkey’s  resentful 
abandonment  of  many  of  Islam’s  unworthy  features  ”  he 
writes  “  one  finds  a  tendency  to  cling  fast  to.  the  Koran,  whose 
truths  are  regarded  as  eternal.  Conservatism  and  features 
incompatible  with  progress  are  blamed  on  later  misconcep¬ 
tions  and  misinterpretations  which  have  incrusted  a  really 
vjtsl  truth  with  a  host  of  petrified  anachronisms.”  In  other 
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words,  the  “  unworthy  features  ”  were  against  Quranic 
teaching  and  so  formed  no  part  of  Islam.  The  Turkish 
nationalist’s  view  is  well  stated  in  the  four  lines  of  Zia  Genk 
Alp  (a  poet  who  has  often  been  accused  of  anti-Muslim  senti¬ 
ments)  which  form  the  Envoi  of  the  book: 

“  A  land  in  which  the  call  to  prayer  resounds  from  the 
mosque  in  the  Turkish  tongue, 

“  Where  the  peasant  understands  the  meaning  of  his 
prayers, 

“  A  land  where  the  schoolboy  reads  the  Quran  in  his 
mother  tongue, 

“  O  Son  of  the  Turk,  that  is  thy  fatherland  !” 

It  must  be  remembered  in  all  our  criticisms  of  the  new 
developments  in  Turkey  that  the  Turks  suffered  terribly  and 
gained  nothing  tangible  from  their  age-long  championship 
of  the  Muslims  of  the  world,  that  they  are  now  too  weak  to 
think  of  bearing  such  a  burden,  and  that,  in  view  of  their 
unequalled  sacrifices  for  Islam,  the  Muslims  of  the  world 
have  not  the  right  to  blame  them  if,  in  order  to  recuperate, 
they  draw  apart.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  a  strongly 
nationalistic  position  was  forced  upon  them  by  circumstances 
over  which  they  had  no  control,  as  it  is  being  forced  in  the 
same  way  upon  other  Muslim  peoples,  and  that  all  that  they 
have  done  has  been  in  self-defence  and  with  the  object  of 
self-preservation  in  a  dire  extremity.  If  they  have  abolished 
things  which  had  through  long  association  become  endeared 
to  Muslim  hearts,  in  many  respects  their  new  regime  is  more 
truly  Islamic  than  was  the  old  more  picturesque  regime  which 
it  supplanted.  Dr.  Allen  was  an  impartial  observer,  and  his 
book  gives  us  the  impression  that  Turkey  has  by  no  means 
ceased  to  be  essentially  a  Muslim  land  though  those  in  power 
affect  indifference  towards  religion,  an  attitude  which  may 
conceivably  be  more  politic  than  real. 

There  may,  in  short,  be  factors  in  the  Turkish  transforma¬ 
tion  which  veiled  themselves  from  the  keen  but  alien  eyes 
of  Dr.  Allen.  It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  Soviet  Russia — 
the  Power  to  whose  arrival  in  the  world  the  Turks  and 
Persians  largely  owe  their  independent  status — might  object 
to  any  evidences  of  Islamic  fervour  in  the  Government  of 
Turkey  tending  to  stiffen  opposition  among  Russian  Muslims 
to  her  “  anti-God  campaign,”  just  as  she  might  conceivably 
object  to  a  flood  of  literature  from  the  printing-presses  of 
Stambul,  Smyrna,  Angara  in  Arabic  type  at  the  time  when 
in  the  interests  of  “  the  Revolution,”  that  type  had  been  for¬ 
bidden  to  be  used  in  Soviet  territories.  Then  there  is  the 
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belligerent — if  we  may  apply  that  adjective  to  a  peaceful 
process,  or  perhaps  we  should  rather  say  ‘  retributive  ’ — 
aspect  of-  the  Turkish  reforms.  It  is  certainly  not  for  the 
beautiful  eyes  of  Europe  and  America  that  the  Turks  are 
being  hustled  into  Western  ways.  The  Turks  were  splendid 
fighters  with  the  weapons  that  they  knew,  but  in  the  end  they 
found  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  peoples  using  weapons  that 
they  did  not  know.  Having  saved  themselves  from  the 
immediate  danger  of  destruction  by  a  superhuman  effort, 
they  are  now  applying  all  their  faculties  to  acquiring  mastery 
of  those  new  weapons  which  are  needed  by  a  nation  that 
would  dominate  the  world  to-day.  They  might  claim  that 
this  is  retaliation,  when  forbidden  things  become  lawful ;  they 
might  even  call  it  the  modern  Jihad  if  they  chose  to  couch 
their  progress  in  Islamic  terms,  but  this  they  will  not  do, 
being  indifferent  to  religion.  It  would  be,  besides,  impolitic. 
As  Ali  Vahit  (Wahid)  says  in  one  of  his  khutbahs  quoted 

by  Dr.  Allen  “ . if  we  do  not  learn  the  sciences  and  the 

crafts  with  a  great  love,  I  may  say  in  the  name  of  God  that 
we  shall  never  strengthen  our  backbones  though  we  conquer 
hundreds  of  armies,  and  we  shall  never  get  rid  of  our  troubles. 
We  fought  like  lions  on  the  battlefield,  and  our  foreheads 
are  clean,  and  we  will  struggle  the  same  way  in  the  field  of 
science  and  arts.  We  will  find  the  means  by  which  we  shall 
progress.  It  is  our  duty  to  go  side  by  side  with  the  most 
civilised  countries  of  the  world.  The  word  machinery  will  not 
frighten  us.  We  will  become  adepts  at  machinery,  and  we 
will  learn  the  ins  and  outs  of  electricity.  We  will  master 
them  all.  We  will  exploit  our  mines  and  float  ships  on  the 
sea.  We  will  generate  electricity  and  in  some  places  we  will 
run  our  railways  by  this  electricity.  We  will  spend  little  and 
earn  much.  We  will  not  give  our  money  to  foreigners.  We 
will  weave  and  clothe  ourselves.  We  will  not  become  the 
servants  of  others.  In  short,  we  will  show  the  same  activities 
in  the  field  of  science  and  knowledge  as  we  did  on  the  battle¬ 
field.” 

Thus  there  would  appear  to  be  two  motives,  both  defen¬ 
sive  though  in  different  ways,  which  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  literature  of  this  modernising  movement,  although,  to¬ 
gether,  they  account  for  nearly  all  its  phenomena.  But  for 
Russia  the  changes  made  by  the  Republic  might  not  have 
worn  so  strong  a  colour  of  indifference  towards  religion,  and 
there  is  evidence  enough  to  show  that  the  reforms,  though 
couched  in  terms  of  idealism,  have  been  instituted  in  a  spirit 
of  stark,  bitter  realism.  They  have  been  undertaken  as  one 
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hurriedly  assumes  a  gas-mask  against  poison-gas  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  learn  all  about  that  new  projectile.  Turkey  must 
be  re-armed  in  modern  style. 

Coming  to  the  choice  of  armour :  It  was  noted  that  the 
Protestant  nations  are  generally  more  advanced  than  the 
Roman  Catholic ;  therefore  a  Reformation  was  desirable. 
Just  as  the  Protestants  abandoned  Latin  as  the  language  of 
religion,  the  Turks  abandoned  Arabic  for  Turkish.  The 
Turkish  translation  of  the  Qur’an  (a  fine  translation)  was 
ordered  to  be  used  on  all  public  occasions  and  Juma'ah 
prayers  were  ordered  to  be  said  in  Turkish  only.  This  was 
to  strengthen  Turkish  nationalism.  But  surely  that  result 
could  have  been  achieved  without  loosening  a  tie  of  our 
Islamic  brotherhood  which  stands  for  something  manifestly 
in  advance  of  Europe.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  have  kept 
the  Arabic  prayers  for  use  on  some  occasions  when  once  their 
Turkish  meaning  was  well  known  and  to  have  allowed  the 
reading  of  the  Qur’an  in  public  along  with  the  Turkish 
version ;  and  the  small  concession  would  have  meant  so  much 
as  a  bond  between  members  of  a  community  which  has  no 
priesthood  and  very  little  organisation.  We  cannot  forget 
that  the  most  worldly-wise  and  the  most  highly  organised  of 
all  religious  groups — the  Roman  Catholic  Church — clings  to 
a  ritual  language  as  a  bond  of  unity.  In  Turkey  there  was 
really  no  Church  to  revolt  from.  It  was  merely  an  affair  of 
removing  or  reshaping  certain  Government  institutions.  The 
analogy  with  the  Reformation  in  Europe  is  too  superficial 
to  provide  a  solid  ground  of  policy. 

Among  the  present  leaders  of  Turkey  there  are  many 
well-read  men,  and  Mr.  Ataturk  himself  is  of  acute  intelli¬ 
gence.  It  seems  strange  that,  when  making  the  diagnosis  of 
their  country’s  ailments  they  should  have  failed  to  perceive 
that  the  case  of  Islam  is,  in  one  respect  at  least,  the  opposite 
of  that  of  Christendom.  Islam  in  the  early  days  was 
a  religion  of  the  widest  enlightenment,  allowing  freedom  of 
thought  on  every  subject  under  Allah;  it  was  most  enlight¬ 
ened  when  religion  was  identified  with  actual  government; 
and  it  was  only  after  a  scholastic  order  like  a  priesthood  had 
arisen  as  an  influence  apart  from  what  our  friends  would 
call  the  “  secular  ”  government  that  the  light  of  progress  and 
of  knowledge  became  dimmed.  In  Europe  it  was  just  the 
opposite.  There  religion  was  originally  the  enemy  of  free 
thought  and  enterprise  and  was  always  separate  from  the 
government, 
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These  are  some  of  the  ideas  which  have  occurred  to  us 
while  reading  Dr.  Allen’s  deeply  interesting  book.  The 
author  himself  regards  the  very  old  Islamic  views  which  some 
of  his  Turkish  acquaintances  pressed  eagerly  upon  his  notice 
as  “  new  ideas  ”  and  “  new  interpretations  ”  designed  to 
justify  the  modernising  policy,  but  he  tolerantly  admits  that 
with  the  help  of  such  conceptions  Islam  may  be  brought  to 
the  position  of  a  civilised  and  civilising  force  in  these  days. 
As  if  Islam  were  not  the  greatest  civilising  force  the  world 
has  known !  As  if  all  that  is  best  in  Western  civilisation  had 
not  been  traced  to  Islam  rather  than  Christianity! 

Several  of  the  Turks  with  whom  Dr.  Allen  spoke  men¬ 
tioned  their  hope  that  their  religious  reformation  would  be 
a  guide  and  an  example  to  all  other  Muslim  peoples.  The 
Muslim  peoples,  it  is  true,  required  a  shock.  They  needed  to 
be  reminded  that  Islam  is  no  mere  tradition  of  the  fathers, 
no  mere  affair  of  forms  and  postures,  but  something  vital 
and  dynamic  for  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Perhaps  they  even 
needed  to  have  the  caps  plucked  from  their  heads,  the  beards 
from  their  faces,  if  such  rough  treatment  would  remind  them 
that  Islam  remains  the  living  truth  though  every  monument 
and  form  and  custom  associated  with  it  in  men’s  minds  be 
swept  away.  The  Turkish  “  reformation  ”  has  administered 
this  shock  even  more  than  has  the  Russian  “  anti-God  cam¬ 
paign  ”  because  the  Turks  are  Muslims  while  the  Russians 
are  avowed  and  conscientious  atheists. 

The  Turks  are  Muslims:  that  is  the  point  which  Dr. 
Allen’s  book  brings  out  most  clearly,  the  point  we  would 
impress  upon  the  minds  of  all  our  Muslim  readers.  It  would 
need  but  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  a  gesture  of  the  President  to 
convert  the  present  secular  Republic  into  an  Islamic  State 
which  all  Muslims  would  recognise.  But  the  policy  of  in¬ 
difference  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  with  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  religion  as  something  separate,  seems  to  threaten  the 
congregation  in  the  future  with  a  lack  of  that  enlightened 
leadership  which  in  a  true  Islamic  State  the  “  secular  ” 
leaders  would  supply. 

Dr.  Allen  gives  us  a  wealth  of  quotation  from  text-books, 
sermons,  manifestos  of  the  new  regime.  Particularly  interest¬ 
ing  are  his  chapters  on  the  new  position  of  Christian  mission¬ 
aries  in  Turkey  [which  treats  mostly  of  the  Bursa  (Brusa) 
incident  when  some  Muslim  girl-students  in  a  Missionary 
school  were  converted  to  Christianity,  bringing  down  upon 
the  missionaries  the  wrath  of  the  whole  country  and  the 
’  •  n — F 
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Government]  and  on  the  position  of  Islam  in  the  new  Turkish 
State.  From  his  treatment  it  is  clear  that  he,  like  the  Re¬ 
publican  Government,  regards  Islam  as  something  confined 
to  the  mosques ;  we,  with  other  views,  have  read  the  so-called 
secular  publications  quoted  no  less  keenly  than  the  sermons 
and  have  found  in  them  nothing  un-Islamic.  The  only  posi¬ 
tively  un-Islamic  feature  is  the  talk  of  “  secular  ”  and 
“  religious.” 

The  book  is  to  be  recommended  as  the  best  yet  published 
on  the  subject  of  New  Turkey  and  as  being  especial  interest 
from  our  Islamic  point  of  view. 

M.  P. 


The  Work  of  Russell  Pasha* 

The  Egyptian  Government,  in  1929,  awoke  to  the  dis¬ 
tressing  fact  that  their  country  was  in  the  grip  of  a  plague 
more  deadly  than  the  famous  ten  put  together.  The  land 
of  the  Pharaohs  had  become  a  land  of  drug-takers.  In  all 
countries  there  are  dregs — mental  and  moral  wastrels— whose 
downward  course  is  assisted  by  dope  of  one  sort  or  another; 
Egypt,  however,  was  in  much  worse  case,  for  here  it  was  the 
healthy  majority,  to  a  degree  probably  unknown  before  in 
the  history  of  civilization,  who  were  galloping  to  self-destruc¬ 
tion. 

Baron  d’Erlanger  in  the  volume  before  us  describes  in 
intriguing  style  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  dope  traffic  in  Egypt, 
its  international  ramifications,  and  the  magnificent  work  of 
His  Excellency  Russel  Pasha,  chief  of  the  Central  Narcotics 
Intelligence  Bureau,  which  eventually  succeeded  in  the 
seemingly  impossible  task  of  suppressing  most  of  the  evil. 
When  one  reviews  the  recent  state  of  affairs,  political  and 
racial,  in  Egypt,  combined  with  the  big  money  rewards 
offered  by  the  drug  traffic  and  the  ease  with  which  drugs 
can  be  concealed,  the  achievement  of  Russell  Pasha  becomes 
the  more  astonishing.  The  reader  of  Baron  d’Erlanger’s 
excellent  account  will  heartily  endorse  every  word  of  praise 
he  bestows  on  his  hero. 

The  unequal — and  unfair — distribution  of  legal  authority 
owing  to  the  ‘Capitulations’  (by  which  criminal  charges 
against  foreigners  are  tried  by  the  Consular  Court  of  the 

*The  Last  Plague  of  Egypt.  By  Baron  Harry  d’Erlanger.  Lovat 
Dickson  and  Thompson  Ltd.,  London.  10s.  6d.,  pp.  304.  Illustrated. 
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Power  to  which  the  accused  is  subject)  helped  considerably 
to  make  Egypt  a  drug-traffickers’  paradise.  When  Russell 
Pasha,  who  had  served  in  Egypt  for  many  years  as  a  Civil 
Servant,  became  head  of  the  Central  Narcotics  Intelligence 
Bureau,  “  the  most  pernicious  drug  trafficker,  if  he  were  lucky 
enough  to  belong  to  a  country  whose  legislators  had  not  been 
awakened  to  the  gravity  of  his  offence,  was  practically  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  law.  For  his  Consular  Court,  however  much 
it  might  desire  to  co-operate  with  the  Egyptian  authorities, 
and  however  eager  it  might  be  to  make  an  example  of  an 
individual  who  was  bringing  discredit  on  the  whole  colony, 
could  only  inflict  the  penalty  provided  by  the  code  it  was 
administering.  And  if  the  maximum  punishment  available 
were  quite  inadequate  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done. 
The  offender  would  simply  escape  with  his  light  sentence 
and,  since  the  profits  from  the  traffic  were  enormous,  would 
resume  his  career  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 

“  Again,  the  Consular  Courts  were  by  no  means  perma¬ 
nent  institutions ;  some  sat  as  rarely  as  twice  a  year.  Suppose 
a  National  of  one  of  these  courts  were  arrested  by  the 
Egyptian  police  just  after  the  close  of  a  session,  he  would 
have  a  clear  six  months  in  which  to  take  all  possible  steps  to 
interfere  with  the  course  of  justice,  to  tamper  with  any  wit¬ 
nesses  who  might  be  venal,  to  suppress  as  much  damaging 
evidence  as  possible,  in  short,  to  make  use  of  his  ill-gotten 
gains  to  secure  an  acquittal  by  hook  or  by  crook. 

“  If  the  trafficker’s  guilt  were  so  flagrant  that,  in  spite 
of  all  his  efforts,  he  could  not  escape  conviction,  the  time 
would  still  not  have  been  wasted :  the  fine  which  would  be 
imposed  as  an  important  part  of  the  sentence  would  have 
become  merely  farcical.  For  the  delinquent’s  property  would 
long  since  have  been  transferred  ostensibly  to  various  friends 
and  relatives  so  as  to  make  him  a  pauper  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law.  The  etiquette  of  the  underworld  would  ensure  his  re¬ 
couping  his  assets  in  due  time,  and  meanwhile  the  authorities 
could  whistle  for  their  money. 

“  The  unfair  advantages  enjoyed  by  ‘  protected  subjects  ’ 
could,  and  indeed  very  often  did,  lead  to  the  following  tra¬ 
vesty  of  justice:  two  men,  both  resident  in  Egypt,  but  one 
an  Egyptian  and  the  other  a  foreigner,  would  be  convicted 
of  exactly  the  same  offence ;  but  whereas  the  Egyptian  would 
be  sentenced  to  several  years  in  a  penitentiary,  the  foreigner 
would  escape  with  the  infliction  of  a  fine  which  he  would 
often  manage  not  to  pay.” 
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The  Egyptian  hotch-potch  of  nationalities — Turks, 
Turco-Egyptians,  Arabs,  Bedouins,  Fellahin,  Copts,  Syrians, 
Jews,  Greeks,  Italians,  French  and  English — was  therefore  a 
field  ripe  for  the  pernicious  activities  of  the  drug-seller,  and 
out  of  a  population  of  about  fourteen  millions  a  survey  re¬ 
vealed  that  half-a-million  were  victims  of  hashish  and — 
worse  still— opium  derivatives.  “  The  mass  of  the  poorer 
population  ”  writes  Baron  d’Erlanger  “  is  divided  into  two 
unequal  portions,  the  numerically  larger  consisting  of  the 
Moslem  population  which  is  fleeced,  and  the  smaller,  includ¬ 
ing  the  bulk  of  the  non-Moslems,  which  does  the  fleecing.” 

The  Moslem  population  outnumbers  the  non-Moslem  by 
about  ten  to  one,  the  former  section  bound  by  common  alleg¬ 
iance  to  Islam,  the  latter  almost  defying  exact  classification 
even  when  subdivided  roughly  into  ‘  Levantine 5  and 
‘  European.’  “  The  term  ‘  Levantine  ’  in  its  widest  sense  can 
be  used  to  describe  either  a  number  of  Christian  races  dwell¬ 
ing  in  the  Levant,  such  as  the  Syrians,  or  again  a  type  of 
European  born  or  usually  resident  in  the  Levantine  provinces 
of  the  former  Ottoman  Empire.  While  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  many  Levantines  lead  unimpeachable  lives  both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  general  morality  and  of  so-called  “  busi¬ 
ness  ethics,”  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  more  struggling 
members  of  the  clan  have  often  turned  their  remarkably 
acute  brains  to  channels  of  very  doubtful  probity.  When 
Egypt  was  first  thrown  open  to  the  world  the  Levantines 
swarmed  on  their  prey  like  vermin  on  a  mangy  lion.  From 
every  port  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  they  came  to  exercise 
their  talents  as  usurers,  shady  traders,  sharp  legal  practition¬ 
ers,  monopolisers  of  certain  lucrative  professions  and  even, 
as  far  as  in  them  lay,  as  Government  officials.  In  fact  they 
played  very  much  the  same  part  as  did  the  low-class  Jews 
from  the  Ghettoes  of  Eastern  Europe  in  certain  countries  of 
Central  Europe,  with  a  disastrous  result  to  their  race  which 
is  still  in  everybody’s  mind  to-day.”  In  short,  the  ethnolog¬ 
ical  and  legal  state  of  affairs  favoured  to  an  exceptional  degree 
the  activities  of  these  detestable  parasites  which  seem  to  have 
infested  nearly  every  foreign  community  in  Egypt. 

“  In  1929,  when  Russel  Pasha  was  made  Director  of  the 
Central  Narcotics  Intelligence  Bureau,  heroin  had  become 
the  drug  of  choice  or  drug  of  addiction  in  Egypt,  and  this  to 
such  an  overwhelming  extent  that  it  had  forced  its  one¬ 
time  rivals  opium,  cocaine  and  hashish  completely  into  the 
background.  The  success  of  heroin  is  not  difficult  to  explain. 
While  its  other  “  technical  ”  and  “  convenient  ”  qualities  are 
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numerous  the  real  advantage  of  heroin  is  quite  simple ;  it  was 
merely  the  worst  and  most  violent  poison  obtainable.  It  drove 
other  and  less  dangerous  drugs  off  the  market . ” 

Morphine  and  heroin  are,  of  course,  derivatives  of  the 
drug  opium;  heroin  (diacetyl-morphine)  was  discovered  by 
a  German  chemist  and  seemed  at  first  to  deserve  its  romantic 
name  as  having  the  good,  and  none  of  the  bad,  properties  of 
morphine.  In  fact,  both  these  poisons  emerged  from  the 
laboratory  with  good  medical  characters;  soon,  however,  it 
seemed  that  humanity  would  have  been  better  off  without 
them;  too  late,  for  by  then  heroin  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
drug  traffic  which  at  once  saw  the  possibilities  of  such  a  potent 
and  easily  smuggled  poison. 

Russell  Pasha,  in  1930,  as  Egypt’s  representative  on  the 
League  of  Nations  Opium  Advisory  Committee,  made  a 
speech  which  heralded  a  firm  policy  in  place  of  the  hitherto 
somewhat  futile  one.  Here  are  a  few  items  from  it: — 

“  Up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  hashish  and  opium  were  the 
only  drugs  known  in  Egypt.  A  considerable  amount  of  opium 
was  grown  in  Upper  Egypt ;  most  was  exported  and  only  a 
small  quantity  used  in  the  country.  Hashish,  which  then 
came  from  Greece,  was  the  vice  of  the  city  slums  and  did 
comparatively  little  harm;  in  the  villages  there  were  a  few 
hashish-smokers  who  were  looked  upon  rather  as  a  joke  than 
otherwise  in  the  same  way  ,  as  the  village  ‘  drink  ’  is  regarded 
in  the  English  village.  At  the  end  of  the  War  a  Greek 
chemist  in  Cairo  succeeded  in  introducing  cocaine  to  the 
upper  classes,  and  in  a  few  years  made  a  fortune ;  the  cocaine 
habit  soon  caught  on.  This  chemist  is  now  doing  two  years 

hard  labour. .” . “In  Egypt,  there  is  addiction  in  every 

class  of  society.  I  am  not  concerning  myself  so  much  with 
the  upper  or  middle  classes ;  for  a  long  time  to  come  they  will 
be  able  to  buy  their  dope,  however,  expensive  it  is.  The  class 
that  I  am  concerned  with  and  concerned  about  is  the  peasant 
agricultural  labourer,  the  fellah,  the  villager. 

“  Before  the  introduction  of  these  European  poisons,  there 
was  no  more  healthy,  hard-working  and  cheerful  class  of 
peasant  in  the  world;  to-day  every  village  in  Egypt  has  its 
heroin  victims,  and  they  are  the  youth  of  the  country.  The 
peak  age  for  narcotic  addiction,  taken  from  nearly  five  thou¬ 
sand  cases,  works  out  at  twenty-six.  Can  you  picture  your 
quiet  little  village  corrupted  and  poisoned  with  dope?  You 
CJunnot,  but  I  can,  as  I  see  it  every  day  in  Egypt. 
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“  Gentlemen,  I  ask  you :  is  it  fair  that  Europe  should  thus 
pour  its  tons  of  poison  into  my  country?  Europe  is  strict 
enough  in  its  own  countries  to  prevent  their  ruination  by 
drugs.  I  appeal  to  all  manufacturing  countries  to  think  of 

the  ruin  and  misery  that  is  being  caused  to  Egypt . If 

you  could  see,  as  I  do  every  day,  the  abject  misery  and  de¬ 
spair  of  our  poor  drug  victims  and  their  families,  you  would 
redouble,  retriple  your  efforts  to  kill  this  vile  traffic.” 

The  dragon  that  Russell  Pasha  had  set  himself  to  slay 
was,  indeed,  a  many-headed  one.  Big  money  interests  and 
international  rivalries  faced  him  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
complicated  network  of  the  drug-makers  and  smugglers  on 
the  other.  The  reader  of  this  spirited  and  excellently  in¬ 
formed  account  of  it  all  will  be  reminded  of  detective  fiction 
— unscrupulous  and  resourceful  criminals  versus  police.  The 
smugglers  used  every  means  and  method  to  get  their  poison 
to  its  ill-fated  market ;  in  mill-stones,  under  glued-on  hair  on 
the  backs  of  camels,  in  specially-made  travelling-trunks  and 
water-closet  seats,  in  blocks  of  wax,  in  the  grease-boxes  of 
railway  trucks — these  were  some  of  the  ways  of  disposing  of 
the  shipments  from  factories  in  Europe.  “  One  of  these 
shipments  ”  we  read  “  was  concealed  in  a  manner  so  original 
that  it  is  worth  recording.  The  drugs  were  hidden  in  sheets 
of  glass,  which  seems  the  very  last  material  to  use  in  hiding 
contraband  since  obviously  the  Customs  official  can  see  right 
through  it.  But  here  precisely  lay  the  beauty  of  the  scheme. 
For  right  in  the  centre  the  sheets  of  glass  were  separated  by 
wooden  bars  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  breakage,  and  these 
wooden  bars  had  been  hollowed  out  to  accommodate  the 
contraband.  That  this  particular  ruse  should  not  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  an  unfortunate  indis¬ 
cretion  which  gave  away  the  idea;  nevertheless,  Abuisak  (the 
smuggler)  had  a  host  of  reliable  and  obliging  friends;  among 
them  were  many  minor  employees  of  transport  and  shipping 
companies  and  some  of  them  were  even  Customs  and  port 
officials.  So  obliging,  indeed,  were  acquaintances  that,  at 
one  time,  hardly  a  ship  left  Constantinople  for  Egypt  that 
did  not  carry  heroin  or  hashish.” 

The  police,  under  Russel  Pasha’s  leadership,  checked  as 
resourceful  a  band  of  villains  as  ever  pestered  society:  con¬ 
siderable  help  was  afforded  by  the  ingenious  capture  of  a 
private  code  book;  this  precious  document  gave  code  num¬ 
bers  for  members  of  the  gang  from  Paris  to  China  and  Japan, 
for  the  various  firms  which  supplied  the  drugs.  “  Then  came 
pages  of  code  numbers  for  opium  and  all  its  derivatives  apd 
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their  various  brands  and  qualities,  and  for  apparatus  to  be 
used  in  extracting  the  alkaloids  and  transforming  one  into 
another;  numbers  were  also  given  for  mixtures  containing 
various  percentages  of  the  drugs.  The  code  continued  with 
a  list  of  shipping  lines  likely  to  be  employed,  with  a  number 
of  towns  in  Central  Europe  and  in  the  Far  East,  and  con¬ 
cluded  with  practically  every  possible  phrase  which  might 
be  required  for  the  operations  of  shipping  and  financing  the 
goods,  not  forgetting  means  whereby  the  participations  or 
commissions  of  the  various  gangsters  could  be  cabled  to  them 
all  over  the  world  with  gratifying  promptness. 

“  In  fact,  by  providing  the  authorities  for  the  first  time 
with  the  possibility  of  deciphering  the  most  secret  messages 
from  one  member  of  the  group  to  another,  the  Central 
Narcotics  Intelligence  Bureau’s  find  turned  out  to  be  the 
decisive  weapon  which  gave  to  the  police  the  complete 
victory  after  which  they  had  been  striving  for  years  in  their 
war  against  the  drug  barons  of  Europe.” 

By  1931  Russell  was  able  to  report  at  Geneva  that  drug 
addiction  among  the  fellahin  had  fallen  by  fifty  per  cent, 
and  that  the  tightening  up  of  control  in  Europe  had  limited 
the  supply  of  illicit  heroin  to  factories  at  Istanbul  only;  and 
these,  too,  were  doomed  as  soon  as  the  Turkish  Government 
was  brought  to  see  the  necessity  of  effective  action.  Russell 
Pasha  was  authorized  by  the  Egyptian  Government  to  go  to 
Turkey.  The  drug-makers  seem  to  have  believed  themselves 
safely  entrenched  on  the  Golden  Horn,  partly  owing  to 
Turkish  dissatisfaction  with  the  Opium  Board  in  connection 
with  the  allocation  of  quotas  in  drug  manufacture.  The 
sympathy  of  the  all-powerful  Ghazi  having  been  enlisted, 
however,  the  dope-makers  were  finally  defeated  in  1932. 
“  The  Turkish  Government  decided  to  ratify  the  various 
International  Conventions  concerning  narcotics;  it  decided 
to  forbid  the  re-opening  of  any  private  drug  factories  whatso¬ 
ever  and  to  provide  for  the  country’s  medical  and  scientific 
needs  by  means  of  a  State  monopoly.  Henceforth  the  export 
trade  in  raw  opium  was  to  be  confined  to  the  Merchants’ 
Union  and  production  itself  was  to  be  subjected  to  a  system 
of  Permits.  This  system  would  prevent  cultivation  in  excess 
of  the  needs  of  the  legitimate  export  trade  and  of  the  State 
factory,  and  thus  avoid  any  possibility  either  of  illegitimate 
exports  or  of  secret  manufacture  within  the  country  itself. 

“  When  it  is  added  that  the  cultivation  of  Indian  hemp 
from  which  hashish  is  extracted  was  completely  prohibited 
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in  Turkey,  it  will  be  realised  that  the  Turkish  Government 
made  a  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  humanity  which  is  probably 
unprecedented  and  seems  in  excess  of  what  has  been  attempt¬ 
ed  by  any  other  nation  in  the  past.” 

The  defeat  was  crushing  enough,  and  involved  exposure 
of  figures  enjoying  such  high  protection  that  any  emergence 
of  the  diabolical  industry  in  Europe  seems  unlikely ;  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  scene  shifts  to  the  Far  East,  to  China  especi¬ 
ally,  where  the  raw  product,  opium,  is  home  grown,  and 
cheap  production  easy.  The  drug  menace  there  is  viewed 
with  the  greatest  anxiety  and  part  of  the  responsibility  rests 
on  the  Powers  in  whose  concessions  the  danger  is  grow¬ 
ing.  One  can  only  hope  that  “  the  millions  of  Orientals 
threatened  by  the  drug  menace  may  yet  find  a  defender  as 
fearless,  resourceful,  and  capable  as  the  man  who  saved 
Egypt” 


R.  C. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Arabic,  Persian  and 
Urdu  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  the 
University  of  Bombay* 

This  handsomely  bound  and  well-produced  catalogue 
contains  a  full  description  of  243  MSS.  volumes  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Bombay  University,  with  some  critical  re¬ 
marks  and  much  information  concerning  their  authors.  Of 
these  MSS.  114  volumes  were  collected  in  the  Presidency  by 
the  learned  compiler  of  the  Catalogue,  the  remainder  having 
been  already  in  the  University  Library.  We  are  a  little  dis¬ 
appointed  by  the  paucity  of  Arabic  MSS.  in  which  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  one  would  imagine,  is  particularly  rich. 
But  there  are  some  interesting  items,  notably  a  complete  copy 
of  all  the  fifty-one  treatises  or  tracts  (for  they  were  so  intend¬ 
ed)  of  Ikhwanu’s-Safa,  the  famous  propagandist  brother¬ 
hood  which  worked  from  Basrah  in  the  tenth  century  A.D. 
The  Persian  collection,  on  the  other  hand,  contain  some 
gems  among  which  we  signalise  Volume  23,  Diwan-i-Ibn-i- 
Yamin,  which  Khan  Bahadur  ‘Abdul  Qadir  proves  to  be 
indeed  the  collection  of  ghazaliyat  known  to  have  been  looted 
in  the  battle  of  Khwaf  in  1342  A.D.  and  long  supposed  to  be 
lost  irretrievably;  Volume  50,  Diwdn-i-^uhuri  (ghazals  and 
ruba‘iyat  by  the  famous  Persian  poet  of  Bijapur)  a  fine  MS., 

*By  Khan  Bahadur  Sheykh  ‘Abdul  Qadir-i-Sarfaraz.  Published  by 
the  University,  Bombay,  1935. 
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of  which  a  page  is  here  reproduced;  and  Volume  34,  Kulli - 
yat-i-Sa'ib,  a  really  beautiful  MS.,  of  which  also  a  page  is 
reproduced.  Urdu  is  very  poorly  represented. 

The  learned  Khan  Bahadur  has  done  his  work  thorough¬ 
ly,  and  his  discussion  of  disputed  points  concerning  dates  and 
authorship  is  valuable.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  has  indulged  in 
some  eccentricities  of  transliteration  which  are  not  helpful 
to  the  learned  who  do  not  want  to  know  how  words  are 
pronounced  in  any  country  but  how  they  are  spelt.  There 
is  an  accepted  system  carefully  thought  out,  which  has  the 
advantage  of  covering  Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish,  and  is 
understood  by  Orientalists  throughout  the  English-speaking 
world.  It  is  that  followed  by  Mr.  Ivanow  in  his  Bombay 
catalogues. 


M.  P. 


Tiie  Mission  to  Persia,  1627-29* 

The  mission  of  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton  to  Shah  ‘Abbas  in 
1627-29  is  a  chapter  in  the  commercial  relations  of  England 
and  Persia  well-known  to  readers  of  Thomas  Herbert’s  Rela¬ 
tion  of  Some  Years'  Travaile.  An  interesting  side-light  on 
that  adventure  is  afforded  by  this  publication  of  the  hitherto 
unknown  MS.  Journal  of  Robert  Stodart,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  except  that  he  accompanied  the  mission.  His  notes 
— remarks  on  Persian  life,  daily  happenings,  brief  descrip¬ 
tions  of  itinerary,  and  a  telling  account  of  the  terrific  voyage 
back  to  Europe — were  apparently  written  for  his  own  satis¬ 
faction  and  have  remained  hidden  among  other  Bodleian 
treasures  until  brought  to  light  by  Sir  E.  Dennison  Ross. 

.  The  preliminaries  to  the  Cotton  mission  are  interesting. 
Official  relations  between  England  and  Persia  had  begun  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  were  hindered  by 
Turkish  intervention;  later  relations  were  largely  influenced 
by  the  power  of  the  East  India  Company,  which,  in  1622, 
had  helped  the  Persians  to  capture  Hormuz  from  the  Portu¬ 
guese.  In  1624  there  is  a  project,  encouraged  by  King 
James  I,  for  “  sending  out  shipping  to  Persia  independently 
of  the  Company  to  bring  back  silk  on  freight  terms.”  This 
project  seems  to  have  been  put  forward  with  encouragement 

*The  Journal  of  Robert  Stodard ,  an  Account  of  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton’s 
Mission  in  Persia.  Edited  by  Sir  E.  Dennison  Ross.  Luzac  and  Co., 
London,  pp.  128,  5s. 
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from  Sir  Robert  Sherley  (who  had  served  Shah  ‘Abbas  in 
divers  ways,  particularly  in  the  role  of  Ambassador  to 
Europe)  and  tor  that  reason  he  was  regarded  henceforth  by 
the  Persians  and  the  East  India  Company  with  no  little  dis¬ 
favour  and  suspicion. 

Shah  ‘Abbas’s  ambassador  to  England,  Naqd  ‘Ali  Beg, 
disavowed  him  in  no  uncertain  fashion,  and  Cotton’s  mission 
to  Persia  was  expressly  instructed  to  establish  the  bona  fides 
of  Robert  Sherley,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  document — Instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  Ambassador— the  original  of  which  is  now  in  the 
Library  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 

The  Cotton  mission  seemed  ill-fated  from  its  start. 
Delayed  a  year,  it  eventually  reached  Persia  early  in  1628; 
the  Persian  Ambassador  accompanying  it  (the  antagonist  of 
Sir  Robert  Sherley)  committed  suicide  on  the  voyage,  Sir 
Robert  Sherley  himself  died  on  July  13th,  1628,  and  his  death 
was  followed  shortly  after  by  that  of  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton. 
On  Cotton’s  death  a  Dr.  Henry  Gooch  (Chaplain  to  the 
mission)  took  charge;  in  his  most  interesting  introduction 
to  this  volume  the  editor  reprints  A  Relation  of  Sir  D.  Cotton’s 
Embassy  into  Persia,  apparently  written  by  Gooch,  to  which 
we  refer  later. 

Robert  Stodart  began  his  diary  on  April  ibth,  1626,  and 
ends  it  on  January  gth,  1630,  with  a  gap  of  two  years;  the 
text,  with  its  odd,  expressive  wording  and  quaint  spelling  is 
printed  here  almost  as  it  stands  in  the  manuscript.  The 
following  extract,  under  date  1st  September  1628,  will  give 
an  idea  of  the  diarist’s  style: — 

“  The  1 1  th  of  September  I  and  two  more  of  my  fellowes 
went  to  the  English  howse,  wher  Mr.  Burt  made  a  feast 
for  two  of  the  Duke  of  Sir  as  (Imam  Quli  Khan)  his 
cheifest  followers,  the  on  being  Shacolobege  (Shaikh  Ali 
Beg),  and  Polotbege  (Pulad  Beg)  ;  and  there  was  in  the 
companie  likewise  the  Kinges  favoret  here  at.  Spahone 
(Ispahan),  by  name  Mohaimbege  (Mula’im  Beg),  on  that 
doth  much  loue  the  English,  and  here  was  the  Kinges  great 
f  avoretes  brother ....  The  maner  of  ther  feasting  is  thuse : 
ther  chamber  is  open  on  the  onside,  held  vp  wth  woodden 
pillers,  being  a  pretie  lortge  roome,  haueing  a  tanck  by  the 
open  side  of  the  roome  all  beset  wth  green  nerbes  and 
botles  of  wyne  all  round  about  the  tancke. 
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“  The  roome  according  to  the  maner  of  the  cuntrey  is 
spred  wth  carpetes  whervpon  the  people  sitt,  for  they  al- 
wayes  sitt  vpon  the  ground  onlie  those  carpetes  vnder  them, 
and  here  they  haue  a  table  cloth  spread  round  about  the 
roome,  where  vpon  is  layed  all  maner  of  fruit  that  the  place 
yeeldes  as  thick  as  this  cloth  can  hould,  wth  botles  of  wyne 
and  siluer  potes  for  to  spit  in  or  to  put  ther  crumes  or 
payeringes  in.  Thus  the  gestes  sites  from  morning  to  night, 
drincking  wyne  and  eatcing  fruites ;  it  maye  be  they  will 
haue  ether  rosted  chickens  or  other  rosted  meate  for  to 
stay  ther  stomakes  vntill  night ;  then  assoon  as  candles  be 
lighted  then  comes  in  pollow  (palav)  in  great  dishes  euery 
dish  as  much  as  a  man  can  carry.  .  .  .Thuse  is  ther  maner 
of  feasting,  but  I  forgot  to  speak  of  ther  dauncing  wenches 
and  musik  and  after  supper  ther  fireworkes,  and  alsoe  this 
tanck  is  sett  wth  smal  lightes  al  round  it ...  ” 

He  took  ship  again  in  February  1629  “  haueing  left  the 
werisom  travells  of  Persia,  wherin  God  of  His  mercie  hath 
wonderfully  protected  me  and  helped  me  in  al  my  troubles 
and  misseries.  ...”  Bitter  complaints  of  the  treatment  of  the 
mission  are  frequent  in  the  Journal  and  are  borne  out  by 
Gooch’s  “  Relation  ”  to  which  we  have  referred.  Gooch,  for 
instance,  writes — 

“The  King  (of  Persia)  departeth  for  Casbin  (Qasvin) 
in  Media:  my  Lord  (Cotton’s  title  as  ambassador)  was 
appointed  to  follow  after,  along  the  Caspian  shore,  that  he 
might  see  some  houses  of  the  King’s.  .  .This  kingdom  of  Hyr- 
cania  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  and  pleasant  countries  in  the 
world ;  but  good  care  was  taken  that  neither  pleasure  should 
mollify  us,  nor  plenty  cause  us  to  surfeit.  Our  first  lodging 
was  at  one  of  the  King’s  houses;  but,  as  we  lodge  beggars, 
out  of  doors  upon  the  cold  earth,  under  the  eves  of  a  stable. 
Your  Lordship  may  easily  proportion  forth  the  residue  of  our 
entertainment  by  this  one  example,  which  I  will  briefly  relate 
unto  you. 

“  Upon  the  14th  June  my  Lord  arriveth  at  Tirahun 
(Tehran) ...  .about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Here  my 
Lord  was  enforced,  in  extreme  heat  of  the  day  to  wait  a  long 
hour  or  two  in  the  open  street,  before  any  would  give  him 
lodging:  until,  at  length,  the  master  of  the  night-watch  took 
pity  of  him,  and  conveyed  him  unto  a  poor  butcher’s  house. 
Not  a  man  amongst  us  all  this  day  had  tasted  one  drop  of 
water  or  one  crumb  of  bread.  We  expected  our  dinner  until 
four  in  the  afternoon,  looking  for  a  great  feast  after  so  long 
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time  for  preparation.  At  length  appeareth  a  dish  of  cherries, 
another  of  apricots,  a  third  of  cheese  to  digest  the  same  withal 
. . .  My  Lord  was  in  regard  of  the  weakness  of  his  people, 
worn  out  almost  with  hunger  and  travel,  to  rest  until  the  1 7th 
day.  Upon  the  16th  a  messenger  came  from  this  great  Duke, 
no  less  sick  of  the  charge  of  our  poor  entertainment,  than  we 
ourselves  were  hungry  for  want  of  better ;  who,  all  this  while 
of  our  short  stay  had  hid  his  head  in  his  haram  among  his 
women,  and  hitherto  had  never  so  much  as  sent  any  one  man 
to  visit  my  Lord.  The  coming  also  of  this  now,  was  only  to 
hasten  his  departure  before  he  had  bid  him  welcome.  This 
day  my  Lord  and  all  his  company,  guests  unto  the  great  Shah 
Abbas,  as  they  called  us,  were  feasted  with  two  eggs  at  dinner ; 
and  truly  could  not  see  one  shell  all  the  long  day  which  follow¬ 
ed  after;  whereon  against  our  wills  we  also  fasted  until  even.” 

He  concludes  his  scathing  remarks  on  their  treatment 
with — “  And  thus  have  I  now,  my  Lord,  declared  how  the 
Persians  play  fast  and  loose  in  their  treaties.  They  propound 
articles,  when  they  hope  the  same  will  be  profitable ;  and 
deny  their  own  act  when  they  think  the  same  can  be  no  longer 
useful;  they  disavow  their  own  letters  of  credence.  Whatso¬ 
ever  Ambassador  shall  hereafter  be  sent  thither  by  His 
Majesty,  if  he  will  look  to  be  welcome,  must  make  account 
to  travel  upon  his  own  charge  and  to  truck  for  one  good  turn 
another. .  .  .To  put  them  to  the  charge  of  one  farthing  is  to 
wring  a  drop  of  blood  from  their  hearts;  and  then  they’ll 
hate  you.  Those  Ambassadors  which  hereafter  shall  come 
from  Persia,  this  our  sordid  entertainment  will  be,  I  hope,  a 
leading  precedent  unto  His  Majesty  to  spare  that  charge 
which  formerly  was  cast  away  upon  them;  and  hereby  he 
shall  teach  them  hospitality,  who  know  none;  since  there  is 
no  better  discipline  to  teach  humanity  to  them  who  use  none, 
than  to  let  them  taste  themselves  a  little  of  their  own  bad 
nature.” 

In  defence  of  Shah  Abbas  it  is  suggested  that  the  scurvy 
treatment  meted  out  to  the  English  mission  was  attributable 
to  the  intrigues  of  the  East  India  Company  and  the  court 
favourite  Muhammad  ‘Ali  Beg.  Contemporary  English 
observation  of  the  Persia  of  the  days  of  Shah  Abbas  is  rare 
enough  to  make  well  worth  while  the  issue  of  this  admirably 
presented  Journal  of  a  humble  member  of  the  unfortunate 
Mission  of  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton. 


R.  C. 
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Al-Qalqashandi  on  India* 

Dr.  Otto  Spies,  the  translator  and  editor  of  this  frag¬ 
ment  from  Al-Qalqashandi’ s  Subhu’l-A‘asha  tells  us  in  his 
introduction  that  he  undertook  this  work  at  the  request  of 
two  of  his  colleagues  at  Aligarh  “  so  that  they  might  be  able 
to  make  use  of  this  source  for  their  historical  researches.”  It 
is,  therefore,  limited  in  scope  and  purpose. 

Al-Qalqashandi  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  India,  all 
his  information  being  gleaned  from  books  and  the  reports  of 
travellers.  For  example,  he  is  quoting  from  one  Sheykh 
Mubarak  when  he  tells  us  concerning  Delhi  in  the  fourteenth 
century : 

. “  there  are  one  thousand  madrasahs  of  which  only 

one  belongs  to  the  Shafites  and  the  rest  are  for  the  Hanafites. 
There  are  about  seventy  Bimaristans  (hospitals)  which  are 
called  Daru’sh-Shifa.  In  Delhi  and  its  surroundings  there 
are  about  two  thousand  asylums  (rubut)  and  hospices 
(khankah) . .  .The  inhabitants  drink  rain  water,  which  is 
collected  there  in  large  reservoirs;  the  diameter  of  each  of 
them  is  about  an  arrow  shot  or  more.  As  regards  the  water 
for  their  ordinary  use  and  for  their  animals  they  have  wells 
with  high  water  level,  of  which  the  lowest  level  is  seven  fore¬ 
arms  from  the  surface.” 

Such  reports  cannot  of  course  compare,  for  authority  or 
interest,  with  the  observations  of  actual  travellers  like  Ibn 
Batutah  or  Al-Beruni,  to  name  but  two  of  them. 

Without  the  Arabic  text  before  us  we  cannot  check  the 
verbal  accuracy  of  Dr.  Spies’  translation  in  detail;  but 
Muqaddasi  (for  the  name  of  an  Arab  traveller)  should  be 
Maqdisi;  and  on  p.  28,  the  reference  being  evidently  to  the 
world-famous  “  pharos  ”  of  Alexandria,  the  word  “  minaret  ” 
is  no  correct  translation.  The  word  manar,  which  in  India 
is  commonly  applied  to  the  minaret  of  a  mosque,  in  Arabic 
means  a  “  lighthouse.”  On  p.  49  “  Indian  nut  ”  (for  the 
cocoanut)  should,  we  imagine  from  a  homely  knowledge  of 
Arabic,  be  “  Indian  walnut  ” ;  and  on  p.  50  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  guess  how  Dr.  Spies  arrived  at  his  rendering,  or  what  was 
the  word  which  he  translates  as  “  tamarind  ” : 

“  As  regards  the  tamarind,”  he  has  written,  “  there  is  the 
‘  Indian  tamarind  ’  which  is  abundant  in  the  deserts.” 

*An  Arab  Account  of  India  in  the  14 th  Century :  being  a  translation 
of  the  chapters  on  India  from  Al-Qalqashandi’s  Subhu’l-A^shd.  By 
Of  to  Spies.  Delhi,  Jamia  Press,  Bombay,  Taraporevala,  1935. 
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The  word  tamarind  (tamar  Hind)  itself  is  Arabic,  and 
means  ‘  Indian  date.’  The  Arabs  have  a  playful  way  of 
calling  anything  queer  or  outlandish  “  Indian.”  On  p.  50 
again,  nilufar,  which  Dr.  Spies  explains  in  Latin  in  a  foot¬ 
note  with  the  remark  that  it  has  “  lovely  flowers  of  violet- 
blue  and  bright  red  colour  ”  means  any  water-lily,  and  here 
must  obviously  refer  to  the  most  famous  of  all  Indian  flowers, 
the  lotus.  On  p.  69  and  elsewhere  the  adjective  Tartaric,  in 
English  only  applicable  to  a  certain  acid,  is  applied  to  gowns, 
presumably  to  gowns  from  Tartary.  Here  “  Tartar  ”  would 
have  been  the  proper  adjective. 

Dr.  Spies  should  have  sought  the  assistance  of  some 
English  scholar  who  could  easily  have  corrected  small  mis¬ 
takes  of  idiom  which  mar  his  work. 

M.  P. 


Islamic  Culture 


Some  Opinions 


“Leads  us  to  hope  that  it  will  rank  among  the  most  prominent  publications  appearing 
in  India/’  Journal  of  Royal  Amalie  Socr’du,  London. 

‘It  is  a  review  that  helps  a  Western  reader  to  get  into  the  heart  of  this  religion, 
and  well  deserves  its  position  as  the  New  Hyderabad  Quarterly.  It  is  well 
printed  and  full  of  good  work.”  London  Quarterly  Review,  London . 

The  review  has  attained  and  maintained  a  high  standard  of  scholarship  and  research- 

The  earlier  number*  show  that  Oriental  scholars  all  over  the  World  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Review.”  The  English  Review,  London • 

any  interesting  and  informative  contributions  which  combine  to  make  a  journal  of 
high  literary  standard  and  advanced  knowledge  relating  to  all  forms  of  Islamic 
culture.”  The  Journal  of  Education  and  School  World ,  London. 

"  1  he  names  of  such  distinguished  authors  among  the  '  ontributors  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  literary  excellence  of  its  contents.  It  deserves  the  support  of 
every  serious  student  of  Muslim  history,  art,  and  literature.” 

The  Asiatic  Review.  London 

“The  Journal  is  sure  to  breathe  a  new  life  into  the  lethargic  Muslims." 

Islamic  Review ,  Lngland 

“It  h,  beyond  all  doubt,  one  of  the  most  scholarly  periodicals  in  English  devoted  to  the 
cultural  aspects  of  Islam,  in  the  various  spheres  of  its  activities — alike  in  the  past 
and  the  present.  It  is  one  of  the  exceedingly  well  conducted  periodicals  which 
have  brought  credit  and  renown  to  periodical  literature  issued  in  India.” 

The  Hindustan  Review 

“A  periodical  of  this  kind  in  the  English  language  has  long  been  a  great  want 
‘Islamic  Culture'  will  be  a  most  important  addition  to  Indian  periodical  literature.” 

The  Indian  Daily  Mail 

The  Journal  is  of  a  really  high  standard . the  get-up  is  good,  and  the  matter 

is  ex'  client.  Hyderabad  may  well  be  proud  of  this  production.” 

The  Indian  National  Herald. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  journal  will  be  occupying  an  honourable  place  in  the  list  of 
periodicals  which  save  humanity  from  stagnation.  Not  merely  Muslims  but  every 
one  interested  in  human  progress  will  find  much  food  for  study  and  thought.’ 

The  Bombay  Chronicle. 

“Thfe  Journal  will  do  a  great  deal  in  bringing  Islam  into  line  with  modern  thought.  It  is 
tastefully  got  up/’  The  Hindu . 

“The  Magazine  is  well  edited  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  get-up  and  printing 
and  we  highly  commend  it  to  all  thoce  interested  in  the  subject  of  Muslim  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  culture  and  civilisation  of  the  world.”  The  Star. 

“In  general  get-up  and  style  the  magazine  is  on  a  par  with  its  British  contemporaries, 
but  the  choice  of  subjects  and  the  co-operation  of  brilliant  Muslim  and  non- 
Muslim  contributors,  makes  it  the  most  interesting  periodical  published  in  India.” 

The  Muslim  Outlook. 

“Islamic  Culture  is  in  every  way  up  to  date  and  can  be  compared  with  the  first  class 
magazines  published  in  England,  France  and  Germany.  The  magazine  is  unique 
of  its  kind/’  The  Muslim  Chronicle . 


“  There  is  great  need  for  such  journals  in  order  to  dispel  ignorance  and  misunderstand' 
ing  and  uphold  the  real  significance  and  truth  of  every  religion  and  culture.  The 
Magazine  is  very  well  printed  on  good  paper.”  The  Rangoon  Mail 

“  A  noteworthy  feature  of  this  production  is  that  it  is  well  printed  and  carefully  *  read*.” 

The  Pioneer. 

“The  articles  published  are  of  vatied  interest  of  literary  merit,  evincing  the  sound 
learning  and  wide  scholarship  of  the  writers  who  have  contributed  them.” 

Madras  Daily  Express , 

“  ‘Islamic  Culture*  has  succeeded  in  bringing  together  some  of  the  best  writers  on  Islam. 
Its  outlook  is  broad  and  the  range  of  its  studies  wide.  The  printing  and  get-up 
leave  little  to  be  desired,  and  we  commend  the  journal  to  all  who  are  interested 
in  Islam — its  History,  Culture  and  Civilization.”  Muslim  Review. 

'*  Representing  the  best  Islamic  thought  of  the  day.  To  the  Muslims  it  will  certainly  be 
invaluable  and  even  to  the  non-Muslims  it  may  be  useful  in  removing  certain 
misconceptions  about  Islam. ’*  United  India  and  Indian  States. 

“  Its  printing,  paper  and  get-up  is  excellent  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.” 

The  Aligarh  Mail. 

”  I  must  say  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  comprehensive  Review.  It  is  a  great  undertaking 
in  furthering  Islamic  literature  and  1  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  render  a  unique 
service  to  Islam  and  to  all  its  ideals.”  His  Highness  the  Aga  Khan. 

“  You  are  certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  the  high  standard  which  ‘Islamic  Culture’  has 
attained.”  Prof.  R.  A.  Nicholson. 

"  I  rend  ‘Islamic  Culture’  with  great  interest.”  Sir  Theodore  Morison. 

”  Some  of  the  articles  are  very  interesting.”  Sir  John  Marshall. 

“  I  have  a  great  interest  in  many  of  the  subjects  with  which  your  Review  deals.” 

Sir  J.  P.  Thompson. 

“  I  find  the  purpose  of  the  Review  most  interesting.”  Dr.  johs.  Pedersen.  Copenhagen. 

“  May  I  express  my  high  appreciation  of  your  journal  and  of  the  good  work  I  am 
sure  it  is  doing?”  Capt.  C.  C.  Oxley  Brennan, 

British  Embassy  in  Japan,  Tokyo. 

. Your  interesting  and  attractive  review  ‘Islamic  Culture’.” 

The  late  Sir  T.  W.  Arnold. 

"  I  congratulate  you  for  the  great  success  won  by  the  ‘Islamic  Culture’  which  represents 
the  noblest  effort  to  seive  Islam  not  only  in  India  but  all  over  the  World.” 

H.  E.  Essad  Fouad  Bey. 

"  I  am  sure  this  Review  in  your  hand  will  give  Hyderabad  a  fresh  prestige  in  the 
intellectual  world  of  Asia  and  Europe.”  Sir  Md.  Iqbal. 

“ . your  most  interesting  ‘Islamic  Culture’.”  Dr.  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore. 

“  I  hope  your  venture  will  be  successful.”  Prof.  D.  S.  Margoliouth. 

"  Hearty  congratulations  for  the  beautiful  edition,  general  get-up  and  high  standing.” 

Dr.  Felix  Valyi. 

“  This  magazine  is  devoting  itself  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  Mobammadan  World.” 

Carolus  Verhulst,  Holland, 

” . has  interested  me  at  the  highest  degree.  It  is  an  enterprise  which  does  much 

honour  to  Indian  Scholars."  Dr.  C.  Levi  Della  Vida,  Rome , 

“  This  precious  magazine  allows  me  to  follow  the  trend  of  Islamic  studies  in  India.” 

Dr.  Ign.  Kratchkovsky ,  Leningrad . 
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T HE  UNITY  OF  GOD 


Humanity  evolves  slowly,  but  continually  in  accordance 
with  unbreakable  laws  following  what  we  called  in  our 
previous  article  the  Path  of  God. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  idea  which  guided  the  evolution 
of  the  human  spirit  (man)  on  his  way  to  progress.  This  idea 
which  finally  transformed  the  world  had  far-reaching 
consequences.  It  is  the  conception  of  a  spiritual  God  and  the 
notion  of  His  Unity. 

This  conception  is  more  than  a  dogma  as  dogmas  belong 
to  theology  only.  It  is  the  divine  and  eternal  Truth. 

The  careful  study  of  the  origin  and  evolution  of  spiritual 
monotheism  shows  that  this  conception  was  due  to  Divine 
revelation  more  than  the  result  of  reason,  intellect  or  religious 
feeling,  and  had  no  mystical  or  imaginative  basis.  God  Him¬ 
self  spoke  through  His  Prophets. 

God  desired  the  Truth  to  be  revealed  to  the  mortals 
because  monotheism  as  a  seed,  growing  among  them,  started 
the  era  of  powerful  moral  and  social  transformations.  It  was 
important  to  lay  down  the  idea  of  Divine  Unity  as  the  basis 
of  all  religious  doctrines,  which,  since  a  certain  epoch  have 
lgd  humanity  and  consecrated  already  accomplished  progress. 
To  be  fertile  this  idea  has  to  reach  the  whole  of  mankind. 
The  difficulty  of  this  task  becomes  obvious  when  one  considers 
that  humanity  is  not  a  homogeneous  unity,  but  rather  a  con¬ 
glomeration  of  more  or  less  ancient  and  evolved  elements,  and 
that  every  new  idea  has  to  fight  its  way  through  the  inertia 
of  the  masses,  their  ignorance  and  their  fanaticism. 

A  new  conception  seldom  had  to  face  so  many  difficulties 
and  vicissitudes  as  this  superior  conception  of  God.  Thanks 
to  the  evident  protection  of  God  and  the  heroism  of  its  de¬ 
fenders  only,  could  this  conception  resist  every  attack  and  live 
throughout  the  history  of  mankind, 
i — A 
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We  see  in  history  how  this  conception  was  at  times  obliged 
to  give  way  to  the  polytheistic  cult,  and  seemingly  disappear¬ 
ed,  but  in  reality  it  was  preciously  preserved  by  an  elite.  It 
came  forth  again  with  renewed  vigour  as  if  its  temporary 
suppression  had  given  a  new  impulse  to  this  high  ideal.  This 
persistency  is  the  characteristic  of  conceptions  which  are  just 
and  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  Will.  Erroneous  ideas  do 
not  last  and  false  conceptions  easily  show  their  frailness.  As 
all  human  work  their  time  is  limited  and  they  are  soon 
forgotten. 

Only  the  ideas  placed  obviously  under  the  Divine  pro¬ 
tection  progress  with  the  help  of  God  and  are  eternal.  They 
progress  victoriously  and  stand  all  attempts  of  deformation  and 
dissimulation  and  are  accepted  because  of  their  evidence  and 
simplicity.  Time,  the  great  judge  of  all  things  does  not  affect 
them ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  over  time  that  they  triumph. 
Such  is  the  case  of  the  spiritual  conception  of  the  Unity  of 
God.  This  revelation  was  the  intervention  of  God  through 
His  Prophets  in  the  destiny  of  humanity. 

The  difference  which  existed  between  the  teaching  of 
these  inspired  men  is  only  a  difference  of  Time,  and  not  a 
difference  of  direction  or  sense.  It  was  the  same  Divine  in¬ 
fluence  which  spoke  through  them  at  different  stages  of 
human  evolution.  This  Divine  protection  granted  to  the  idea 
of  monotheism  is  sufficient  to  make  us  realise  its  importance. 

We  will  give  a  short  sketch  of  the  path  followed  by  this 
revelation,  of  which  today  Islam  is  the  foremost  representative. 

In  the  first  stages  of  humanity,  men  fascinated  by  the 
marvels  of  creation  and  realising  their  weakness,  filled  the 
world  with  divinities  to  whom  they  attributed  their  own 
appearance,  passions,  and  faults. 

We  know  enough  of  the  religious  evolution  of  mankind 
to  avoid  the  description  of  pagan  cults  which  we  can  still 
find  among  certain  tribes.  We  know  the  progression  which 
leads  from  the  vulgar  fetichism  to  the  more  complex  mytho¬ 
logies,  all  of  them  attempting  to  explain  the  mysteries  of 
creation,  or  symbolising  some  metaphysical  theory. 

We  need  not  mention  the  cult  of  idols,  as  this  was  simply 
the  worship  of  a  Divinity  in  visual  form  suitable  for  mankind 
of  low  mentality.  The  longing  for  miracles,  tales  and  extra¬ 
neous  manifestations  of  the  Divinity  is  a  characteristic  of 
childhood  of  men  and  races. 
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For  a  long  time  man  thought  that  sacrifice  was  the  only 
way  to  attract  the  favour  of  the  gods  or  to  appease  their  anger. 
To  obtain  the  indifference  of  these  blind  gods  was  considered 
a  great  achievement  because  the  culprits  and  the  innocent 
were  equally  punished  by  them.  Subconsciously  men  felt  the 
influence  of  God  in  their  life,  but  this  idea  was  still  very 
dormant.  Man  could  conceive  a  superior  power  only  by 
means  of  senses  and  imagination. 

How  was  it  possible  to  differentiate  the  good  and  evil, 
when  man  lived  without  any  moral  aim  or  spiritual  ideal  and 
had  no  rules  except  those  of  social  and  civil  life.  He  had  no 
conception  of  the  kindness  of  God  and  no  moral  ideas  as  we 
understand  them  today. 

One  can  hardly  conceive  today  what  life  was  liked  in  this 
society,  where  men  were  easy  prey  to  their  instincts  and 
appetites  and  had  no  other  law  but  that  of  force,  and  they 
submitted  to  gods  only  because  they  were  exposed  to  their 
cruel  vengeance.  The  gods  themselves  were  not  always  all- 
powerful  and  had  man  only  known  the  means  they  would 
have  been  attacked  as  minor  deities  in  ritualistic  simulations. 

It  is  obvious  that  under  these  circumstances  humanity 
could  only  progress  slowly.  Worshipping  several  gods,  men 
only  realised  some  of  the  Divine  manifestations  and  adored 
parts  of  God  but  not  Himself.  They  could  not  therefore 
realise  the  Divine  Laws,  the  foremost  being  hidden  from  their 
knowledge.  Divine  Laws  are  eternal  and  it  was  not  because 
they  ignored  them  that  men  were  freed  from  submission.  God 
was  sometimes  severe  to  men  when  the  limits  of  His  kindness 
were  exceeded,  but  His  mercy  never  failed  in  enlightening  the 
most  evolved  spirits  and  helping  those  who,  with  their  whole 
hearts  looked  for  God. 

Humanity  had  to  pass  through  this  first  stage  of  evolution 
on  its  way  to  progress.  The  moral  and  physical  laws  having 
both  the  same  basis  and  their  origin  in  God  it  became  possible 
to  deduct  one,  knowing  the  other. 

During  the  course  of  centuries,  wise  men,  specialised  in  the 
study  of  nature,  did  not  miss  this  analogy  and  its  transcendent 
consequences,  seeing  in  the  harmony  of  creation  an  indication 
of  the  Unity  of  God.  A  philosopher  cannot  admit  several 
superior  facts  which  lead  to  the  negation  of  the  marvellous 
unity  of  the  Divine  Will,  whilst  the  study  of  nature  is  proving 
the  reverse. 
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God  never  specially  favoured  any  race  or  epoch,  all  men 
are  equal  in  His  presence.  Highly  evolved  spirits  and  great 
souls  can  be  found  anywhere  at  any  time.  Their  work, 
thoughts  and  observations  are  outliving  them,  and  finally 
unite  in  a  perpetual  chain  of  truth  which  is  called  Tradition. 
Slowly  and  simultaneously  among  the  elite  in  different  places 
the  monotheistic  idea  started  to  germinate.  It  started  under 
the  influence  of  Tradition  of  races  which  already  had  dis¬ 
appeared  and  was  brought  back  to  this  elite  by  far  eastern  or 
African  philosophers. 

The  high  priests  of  Egypt  possessing  a  vast  knowledge 
among  their  numerous  divinities,  the  superior  trinity,  and 
foresaw  the  existence  of  one  non-crcated  God,  the  Creator. 

The  Chaldeans  who  discovered  the  great  laws  in  the  study 
of  planets,  saw  behind  their  idols,  one  God  with  three  aspects. 

We  know  the  pure  fraternity  which  reigns  among  men 
who  attain  a  certain  level  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and 
therefore,  are  above  the  interest,  hatred  and  rivalries  which 
divide  nations  and  races.  It  becomes  understandable  that 
through  wars  and  migrations  of  races  of  a  different  origin  the 
fusion  of  tradition  and  knowledge  took  place. 

Historical  observation  shows  that  the  invasions  and  migra¬ 
tions  which  infused  the  antique  Egyptian  civilisation  with 
the  races  of  Asiatic  descent  with  old  traditions,  had  to  pass 
through  Palestine  and  Sinai,  which  forms  a  natural  corridor 
between  the  two  continents.  It  is  then  equally  understand¬ 
able  that  God  chose  to  appear  in  this  meeting-place  of  races 
and  Traditions.  He  selected  Abraham  as  being  the  best 
among  the  evolved  races,  inspired  him  and  made  him  His 
messenger  of  earth. 

In  the  time  of  Abraham,  the  monotheistic  idea  existed 
vaguely  and  more  by  intuition  than  by  anything  else.  God 
the  Creator  was  felt  behind  and  above  the  idols,  and  historical 
proofs,  such  as  prayers,  incantations  and  sculptures  show  that 
if  God  was  mentioned,  He  was  unrepresented  everywhere. 
It  was  nuneccssary  to  make  idols  of  Him  as  the  notion  of  Him 
belonged  only  to  the  Priests  and  was  unfelt  by  the  masses. 
This  is  the  origin  of  monotheism  and  the  seed  of  the  spiritual 
conception  of  God,  forthcoming  from  the  notion  of  God  the 
Creator.  Man  at  this  time  was  not  far  off  the  superior  con¬ 
ception  of  God  but  it  was  still  an  object  of  uncertainty,  being 
misunderstood  by  the  masses  who  were  still  strongly  attached 
to  their  idols.  A  Divine  confirmation  was  necessary  to  present 
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this  idea  and  give  it  the  required  impulse.  God  then  inter¬ 
vened  in  the  destiny  of  Men,  speaking  to  Abraham  at  the 
right  moment  to  reassure  his  followers  and  confirm  the  truth. 
These  men  deserved  the  knowledge  having  foreseen  it. 
Abraham  publicly  proclaimed  the  idea  of  One  Eternal  God, 
Creator  of  everything,  and  thus,  fought  the  ancient  cults. 
Isaac  and  Jacob  and  the  descendants  of  Abraham  followed 
his  example  and  today  the  divine  truth  is  confined  in  the  races 
descending  from  Abraham,  who  are  the  monotheistic  races. 
But  Abraham’s  monotheism  inherited  in  practice  many  sides 
of  the  cults,  he  overthrew. 

Men  could  not  suddenly  evolve  towards  the  full  under¬ 
standing  of  Abraham’s  revelation,  which  appealed  only  to  a 
minority.  The  Holy  Scripture  shows  that  at  this  time  if  man 
accepted  the  idea  of  Divine  Unity  and  forsook  their  idols,  they 
could  only  then  realise  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  God.  The  Bible 
and  the  Koran  mention  that  God  spoke  to  Abraham  and  that 
he  replied  and  argued.  This  Tradition  of  a  direct  revelation 
of  God  to  man  admits  human  attributes  of  God,  although  he 
remanied  invisible  but  intervened  by  human  means.  His 
manifestations  were  material  and  touched  men  directly. 

Since  Abraham,  the  monotheistic  idea  is  precise  enough 
to  lead  to  a  new  conception  of  Divine  justice,  which  is  express¬ 
ed  in  the  dialogue  of  God  and  Abraham  about  the  ten  good 
men  in  Sodome. 

Man  realised  that  God  was  just,  and  in  opposition  to  their 
ancestors  were  no  more  afraid  of  the  idols  who  had  terrorised 
man  by  their  bloodthirsty  fancies,  and  the  just  man  had  no 
more  dread  of  God,  when  he  avoided  disobeying  or  displeasing 
Him. 

This  idea  of  Divine  justice  leads  in  its  turn  to  the  idea  of 
fault  and  punishment,  and  men  realised  that  they  could 
avoid  the  anger  of  God,  not  by  means  of  sacrifice,  but  by 
carrying  out  His  Divine  Will.  This  is  the  first  notion  of  dis¬ 
tinction  between  good  and  evil,  based  on  a  superior  moral, 
and  giving  the  rules  one  has  to  follow,  first  not  to  displease 
God,  and  secondly  to  obey  His  Will. 

The  tribes  of  Israel  during  their  migrations  and  dispersion, 
kept  upright  as  an  inheritance  from  Patriarchs,  not  only  the 
oldest  traditions  concerning  the  beginning  of  everything  and 
the  first  steps  of  humanity,  but  also  and  especially  the  mono¬ 
theism  with  the  ideas  which  derived  from  it.  These  treasures 
risked  to  be  lost  and  it  was  necessary  to  fertilise  this  truth, 
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to  exact,  elaborate  and  codify  the  rules  of  life  in  conformity 
with  the  Divine  Will,  to  convert  them  into  laws  and  to  impose 
them. 

To  materialise  the  moral  and  social  consequences  of  the 
monotheism  of  Abraham,  God  inspired  Moses  the  moral  basis 
he  gave  to  humanity  which  still  lives  in  every  soul.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  speak  about  the  personality  of  Moses  and  his  life, 
let  us  only  follow  the  idea  of  the  Unity  of  God. 

The  genius  of  Moses  materialised  the  union  of  a  people 
with  such  a  peculiar  character  that  it  would  always  remain 
outside,  without  fusing  with  every  other  race.  This  race  with 
Moses’  impulse,  kept  his  teachings  unspoilt  and  transmitted 
them  with  their  old  traditions  to  the  next  generation.  This 
same  race  was  the  first  to  be  organised  in  the  name  of  One 
God,  and  its  social  laws  were  divine,  whilst  the  supreme 
power  was  subordinated  to  God  only.  We  find  the  same 
form  of  organisation  much  later  in  the  time  of  the  last  Prophet 
and  the  first  Caliphs.  Such  a  society  was  the  fruit  of  mono¬ 
theism.  Moses  gave  it  a  legislation,  based  upon  the  Com¬ 
mandments  he  received  from  God  at  Sinai.  These  laws  were 
inseparable  from  the  idea  of  One  God,  and  could  not  be  under¬ 
stood  or  applied  without  the  comprehension  of  the  Divine 
Unity. 

Time  confirmed  this  great  truth:  one  can  say  today  that 
all  morals  are  derived  from  the  Commandments  God  gave 
to  the  Hebrews,  the  moral  code  of  humanity  is  one  with 
human  conscience,  and  is  the  expression  of  the  Divine  Will. 

Moses  cleared  the  conception  of  God  of  the  last  vestige  of 
idolatry  and  it  is  interesting  to  think  of  God  appearing  to 
Moses  bearing  the  Law  engraved  by  Himself.  This  corres¬ 
ponds  to  the  monotheistic  idea  of  Abraham :  the  direct 
correspondence  of  God  to  man  and  the  attribution  of  human 
faculties  to  God.  Such  was  the  idea  that  man  had  of  God 
at  the  time  of  the  first  Pentateuch ;  later  on  we  find  the  pure 
idea  of  Moses,  and  the  invisible,  immaterial,  eternal  and 
omnipresent  God. 

The  history  of  Israel  shows  that  Moses’  teaching  did  not 
reach  the  masses,  and  it  was  not  for  about  another  thousand 
years  that  he  overcame  the  false  cults.  God  granted  his  pro¬ 
tection  to  the  truth  He  revealed  to  men,  Truth  which  had  to 
be  victoriously  spread  over  the  whole  of  humanity.  Man 
tried  in  vain  to  return  to  foreign  cults ;  they  always  found  some 
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Nabis  faithful  to  God  to  remind  them  of  Moses5  teaching  and 
foretell  the  chastisement  God  would  send  upon  them  if  they 
forsook  Him. 

Ezra  then  appeared,  followed  by  Nehemias.  Again  we 
see  the  sign  of  Divine  favour  when  Ezra  was  allowed  by  the 
Babylonian  King  to  return  to  Jerusalem  and  we  have  enough 
proof  to  state  that  the  whole  evolution  of  monotheism  was 
placed  under  the  sign  of  the  protection  of  God.  It  was 
through  Ezra's  teaching  that  Moses5  words  were  brought  to 
the  masses  and  with  it  the  everlasting  idea  of  One  God.  We 
find  for  the  first  time  the  idea  of  Divine  mercy  added  to  Divine 
justice.  Ezra  shows  us  God,  being  not  only  just  but  kind, 
patient  and  merciful.  He  is  no  more  the  implacable  God  we 
have  seen  before,  but  a  God  of  kindness  who  punishes  in 
sorrow  and  redeems  generously  with  joy. 

Higher  moral  consequences  derived  from  a  true  conception 
of  God  which  at  first  belonging  only  to  a  few,  gradually  con¬ 
quered  every  nation.  God  then  intervened  once  more  and 
inspired  Jesus. 

Abraham  was  the  Prophet  of  Divine  Unity,  Moses  the 
Prophet  of  Divine  Law  and  Justice,  Jesus  became  the  Prophet 
of  Charity  and  Love.  As  far  as  monotheism  was  concerned, 
Jesus  only  confirmed  what  had  been  taught  before  by  Moses 
and  the  Prophet  of  Israel,  the  existence  of  One  eternal  and 
Almighty  God. 

This  conception  was  at  this  time  well  known  among  the 
Jews.  Last  link  of  a  chain  passing  from  Abraham  to  the 
Doctors  of  the  Second  Temple,  Jesus,  proclaimed  in  the  name 
of  God  the  most  glorious  principles  derived  from  the  con¬ 
ception  of  One  God. 

.  His  teaching  was  specially  moralising  but  what  made  the 
grandeur  of  Jesus  was  the  fact  that  he  became  the  origin  of 
the  diffusion  of  Divine  Truth  throughout  a  large  part  of  the 
world. 

We  now  follow  the  path  by  which  monotheism  passed  the 
frontiers  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  later  we  will  see  this  idea 
in  other  branches  of  Abraham’s  descendants,  namely,  the 
branch  of  Ishmail  which  merits  a  special  study. 

The  first  favourable  events  to  the  expansion  of  monotheism 
was  the  dispersion  of  Jews,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem.  Leaving  their  fatherland  to  Rome,  the  Jews 
took  with  them  into  exile  the  spiritual  treasures  they  derived 
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from  the  Prophets  of  God  and  thus,  became  the  guardians 
and  deposit  of  pure  monotheism. 

They  brought  the  Pagan  world  of  those  days,  together 
with  their  tradition  the  cult  of  One  God.  Reassembled 
together  on  a  limited  territory  they  could  perish  and  disappear 
under  an  invasion  of  barbars.  Dispersed,  they  became  un- 
seizable  and  whatever  happened  the  flame  of  the  great  truth 
of  which  they  were  the  guardians  could  not  be  extinguished. 
The  part  played  by  the  Jews  in  the  history  of  monotheism  is 
therefore  passive.  We  heard  of  the  existence  of  several  Jew¬ 
ish  colonies  which  made  some  proselytes  but  their  number 
was  so  small  that  they  never  could  dominate  the  local  cults. 

The  great  movement  which  started  to  spread  monotheism 
began  with  Jesus :  it  was  Christianity. 

Jesus  left  some  of  his  disciples  who  gathered  round  Peter 
and  devoted  themselves  to  the  love  and  glory  of  their  master 
whose  memory  and  teaching  they  religiously  kept.  One  must 
consider  that  Jesus  represented  the  highest  doctrine  ever 
known  by  man,  and  that  this  doctrine  was  Jewish.  His 
disciples  followed  strictly  at  first  the  Jewish  orthodoxy  which 
was  always  respected  by  Jesus  as  he  declared  that  he  came 
to  fulfil  the  Law.  The  first  Christians,  the  Ebionites  were 
Jews,  and  they  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  the  rest  of  the 
community  until  they  proclaimed  Jesus  to  be  greater  than 
Moses  and  insisted  on  his  resurrection  and  taught  that  he 
was  the  Messiah  promised  by  the  Prophets.  There  was  no¬ 
thing  in  this  new  idea  against  Monotheism,  but  when  Peter 
started  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  instead  of  God,  his 
sect,  which  had  numerous  followers  was  condemned  by  the 
Jewish  community  as  immoderate  in  matters  of  orthodoxy. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  deviation,  which 
unaffecting  the  Unity  of  God,  proved  useful  for  the  progress 
of  humanity. 

If  one  follows  the  progress  of  the  Christian  deviation, 
one  sees  that  if  the  doctrine  itself  was  altered,  the  moral  and 
traditional  basis  remained  immutable:  it  was  still  the  same 
idea  of  One  Spiritual  God  that  spread  out  and  triumphed. 
The  Christian  doctrine  adapted  itself  to  the  need  of  the  time 
and  local  conditions,  but  the  truth  remained  the  same  and 
progressed  under  a  different  form.  Jesus  gave  to  those  who 
were  disinherited  the  highest  verities  known  only  to  the 
superior  classes  he  popularised  them  and  they  penetrated  the 
whole  of  humanity. 
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The  disciples  of  Jesus  materialised  his  thoughts  and 
followed  his  words :  “  Go,  and  preach  to  every  Nation.” 

It  is  through  Ebionism,  (a  Jewish  heresy  out  of  which 
Christianity  spread)  that  the  work  of  the  Prophets  started  to 
conquer  the  polytheistic  world,  and  through  them  the  idea 
of  One  Spiritual  God  was  preached. 

During  the  struggle  of  Peter  with  the  hellenising  Jews  (a 
shadow  on  the  pure  monotheism  or  a  resistance  of  paganism) 
Saul  of  Tarse  started  to  preach  and  while  aiming  exclusively 
at  the  conversion  of  foreigners,  had  the  genius  of  adapting 
his  teaching  to  the  state  of  mind  of  those,  whom  he  wanted 
to  touch.  If  we  consider  the  exterior  form  only,  we  are  far 
from  Judaism  but  the  teaching  and  morals  of  Moses  and 
Jesus,  reached,  thanks  to  him,  many  remote  points,  and  con¬ 
verted  many  followers. 

A  new  discussion  took  place  between  Peter  and  Saul,  who 
became  Paul,  one  disapproving  the  ideas  of  the  other. 
Hundreds  of  years  after  the  death  of  both  Apostles,  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  not  cleared  and  later  when  the  Jewish  nation  was  de¬ 
finitely  destroyed  and  Judaism  persecuted  by  the  Roman 
Empire,  Paul’s  teaching  was  tolerated  and  triumphed  for  the 
same  reasons  by  which  it  had  been  rejected  by  the  strict 
Jews.  A  kind  of  union  was  then  made  between  the  followers 
of  the  first  Judeo-Christian  doctrine  and  the  followers  of  Paul, 
aiming  at  a  conciliation  and  a  common  defence  of  their 
interests. 

This  conciliation  is  really  the  beginning  of  Christianity 
which  had  no  other  links  with  Judaism,  but  the  traditional 
and  moral  basis,  reposing  in  the  Unity  of  God  on  one  side 
and  on  the  other  Moses’  Commandments,  confirmed  by  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

With  time,  the  Christian  doctrine  went  further  and 
further  away  from  its  origin,  following  the  system  of  adapta¬ 
tion  and  absorption  of  ancient  cults  and  philosophies  until  it 
became  trinitarian. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  the  trinitarian 
side  of  Christianity  can  find  some  information  in  my  book 
“  From  Rome  to  Mecca,”  Chap.  IX.  The  limited  space  of 
this  article  does  not  allow  us  to  investigate  this  question 
thoroughly.  In  this  respect  I  could  say  quite  a  lot,  not  about 
the  dogma  itself  but  about  its  consequences  in  the  evolution 
of  humanity  as  it  is  not  wise  to  take  a  brusque  decision  in  such 
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a  delicate  question.  The  dogma  itself  does  not  affect  the 
Unity  of  God,  it  can  be  conceived  philosophically  but  remains 
today  perfectly  obscure  from  its  followers,  who,  loosing  the 
monotheistic  point  of  view,  imagine  three  gods  mingling 
together,  the  Verbe,  the  Spirit  and  God  the  Infinite  Principle. 

This  equivoque  has  been  made  worse  by  the  use  of  images. 
It  would  be  a  mistake  to  state  positively  that  the  modern 
Christianity  is  polytheistic  or  idolatrous  but  one  can  say  with¬ 
out  making  an  error  that  its  followers  have,  to  a  certain  extent, 
lost  the  just  and  pure  conception  of  God.  The  Church  wifi 
reply  by  saying  that  this  doctrine  allows  her  to  touch  every 
brain  and  that  she  gained  in  universality  what  has  been  lost 
in  precision  and  every  person  can  find  in  the  doctrine  an 
appropriate  answer  to  their  spiritual  needs. 

This  reply  would  be  justified,  only  if  the  Church 
encouraged  the  personal  researches  instead  of  ordering  a  blind 
belief.  As  a  result,  the  true  conception  of  God  lost  the  force 
it  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era. 

But  if  one  considers  impartially  the  results  which  have  been 
acquired  with  time,  one  realises  why  God  allowed  this  devia¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  to  take  place. 

As  we  have  seen,  monotheism  having  attained  its  full 
development  by  the  virtue  of  the  Prophets  and  the  right 
conception  of  God,  had  to  reach  the  whole  of  humanity. 

It  is  possible  to  divide  humanity  into  two  branches, 
common  in  their  origin  but  yet  totally  different.  Some  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  branch,  we  will  call  occidental,  such  as  the 
Greeks,  reached  a  high  degree  of  culture.  Though  their 
philosophers  preached  very  elevated  doctrines  they  felt  it 
difficult  to  free  themselves  from  matter.  For  this  reason  they 
remained  more  intellectual  than  spiritual  as  they  lacked  the 
Divine  teaching  and  were  untouched  by  the  Prophets.  On 
the  other  hand,  other  nations  remained  in  a  primitive  condi¬ 
tion.  It  is  clear,  if  one  takes  into  consideration  the  ethnical 
differences  and  social  and  climateric  influences,  that  the  great 
truth  taught  in  the  pure  form  of  monotheism  would  never 
have  entered  among  these  races.  It  was  necessary  to  com¬ 
promise  with  the  ancient  cults  and  adapt  the  form  to  the 
brains  with  different  reactions :  more  realistic  than  speculative 
and  more  active  than  physical.  Thus  was  sown  the  seed  of 
Christianity.  It  is  possible  of  course  to  accuse  the  Christian 
teaching  of  hiding  and  deforming  the  Truth  but  judging  by 
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the  practical  results,  one  had  to  admit  that  pagan  nations, 
once  having  adopted  Christianity  made  an  enormous  progress 
in  the  spiritual  evolution  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Divine 
Verity.  The  descent  of  Sem,  seems  throughout  history  to 
have  been  granted  the  divine  favour,  being  the  race  among 
which  flourished  the  great  verities  and  out  of  which  Prophets 
were  born. 

The  race  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  followed  the  course  of  evo¬ 
lution,  whilst  Christianity  overthrew  idolatrous  cults.  Let 
us  sec  how  the  idea  of  Divine  Unity,  the  other  branch  of  Sem 
developed  in  the  East  and  how  it  reached  its  idolatrous 
neighbours.  Were  these  people  condemned  to  stick  to  the 
cult  of  false  gods?  No.  The  kindness  of  God  does  not  allow 
us  to  face  such  an  eventuality.  The  only  distinction  God 
makes  among  men  is  their  degree  of  evolution  in  the  path  of 
Divine  Laws.  Every  individual  participates  in  different  per¬ 
sonal  ways  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole  big  body,  which  is 
humanity.  When  the  time  comes,  God  gives  to  every  people 
a  revelation  which  had  to  lead  towards  evolution  and  progress 
in  the  most  favourable  form.  This  was  the  miracle  that 
happened  through  the  Prophets,  first  among  the  races  issued 
from  Abraham,  then  among  those  of  Isaac,  Jacob  and  Joseph 
and  finally  among  those  of  Ishmail. 

Ishmail,  was  the  beloved  son  of  Abraham,  who  inherited 
his  qualities,  was  just  and  submitted  to  God.  He  was  banish¬ 
ed  because  of  his  birth  and  had  to  leave  the  land  of  the 
Hebrews,  settled  in  Arabia  where  he  brought  with  him  the 
teaching  of  Abraham  and  the  belief  of  One  God.  There  he 
met  some  old  Arab  tribes  descended  from  Eber  by  Hoctan, 
lived  with  them  and  converted  them  to  monotheism.  Thus 
the  sacred  truth  once  proclaimed  by  Abraham  was  not  only 
confined  to  the  Hebrews  but  the  whole  of  Abraham’s  posterity 
became  the  People  of  God. 

About  a  thousand  years  before  the  construction  of  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  by  Solomon  and  Hiram,  Ishmail,  with 
Abraham’s  help  had  built  the  Kaaba,  to  the  glory  of  God  near 
the  miraculous  spring,  and  Mecca  became  the  centre  of  tribes 
which  followed  the  God  of  Abraham,  some  of  which  settled 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

After  the  death  of  Ishmail  during  an  indefinite  time, 
Abraham’s  religion  remained  the  religion  of  the  majority  of 
Arabs,  but  like  the  Jews  they  fell  back  to  idolatry.  One 
#  knows  the  legend  of  Asaf  and  Naila  who  profaned  the  Kaaba 
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and  were  for  this  crime  converted  into  statues.  The  statues 
were  placed  on  hills  and  finally  worshipped.  This  is  the  trace 
of  some  ancient  cult,  where  people  adored  the  two  principles : 
the  sun  and  the  moon,  the  day  and  night,  cults  which  were 
imported  into  Arabia  by  foreigners  with  the  legend  of  Mithra 
and  Astarte. 

The  sixth  century  was  the  epoch  when  Christianity  was 
codified  and  when  the  deviation  was  sealed.  Long  before  this 
time  the  bitter  struggles  between  the  different  schools  forced 
some  Christians  to  emigrate  and  many  came  to  Arabia  and 
Egypt.  They  belonged  to  what  the  Church  calls  the  Nesto- 
rian  heresy.  Having  settled  in  Arabia  they  professed  their 
cult  and  probably  had  schools  where  they  discussed  the  various 
theories  of  Christianity.  The  Arabs  were  specifically 
nomads,  and  aften  got  in  touch  with  their  neighbours  which, 
to  a  certain  extent  explains  that  they  took  up  the  cult  of  their 
divinities  and  idols.  The  Koran  mentions  the  statues  of 
Hobal,  the  idols  of  Manah,  Uzza  and  Lat  and  one  can  find 
in  some  regions,  in  accordance  with  nations  with  which  the 
Arabs  were  in  contact  the  cult  of  stones,  the  cult  of  fire, 
planets,  magic  or  obscene  rites. 

Abraham’s  monotheism  did  not  disappear  among  the 
tribes  of  Ishmail,  among  the  elite,  hidden  from  the  crowd  it 
was  secretly  perpetuated.  The  Arabs  frequently  got  in  touch 
with  Jews,  and  the  same  above-mentioned  influence  contri¬ 
buted  to  keep  up  a  communication  with  the  people  who  re¬ 
mained  the  most  loyal  to  Abraham’s  monotheism.  It  is  true 
that  Arabs  took  from  the  Jews  the  cult  of  the  Hights  and 
Asheras,  but  at  the  same  time  they  learnt  the  deeds  and 
names  of  the  great  Jewish  Kings  and  Prophets. 

By  means  of  caravans,  the  Arabs  touched  every  nation  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  their  philosophers  at  the  time  of 
religious  effervescence  which  followed  the  death  of  Jesus, 
learnt  not  only  the  pure  Truth  from  the  Prophets  but  also 
the  different  shades  of  Christianity  and  Greek  philosophy. 
The  dispersion  of  the  Jews  as  well  as  the  religious  quarrels, 
forced  a  great  amount  of  Jews,  and  Christians  to  emigrate  to 
Arabia  and  Africa  and  form  small  colonies.  Saul  of  Tarse 
spent  the  three  first  years  of  his  apostolate  among  the  tribes 
of  Hauran  and  if  one  adds  to  these  influences  the  military 
expeditions  which  crossed  the  Arabic  land,  one  realises  the 
religious  confusion  which  reigned  among  the  people,  who  had 
known  but  forgotten  Abraham’s  revelation. 
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When  the  Jewish  mission  came  to  an  end  and  they  were 
dispersed  and  persecuted,  Christianity  became  definitely 
settled  and  threatened  by  its  power  to  become  fatal  to  the 
work  of  the  Prophets,  of  which  it  was  only  a  vain  reflection, 
God  intervened  yet  again  in  the  destiny  of  men.  We  then 
see  not  a  slow  evolution  as  it  had  been  in  the  case  of  the  Jews 
nor  the  use  of  artifices  as  the  Christians  did,  but  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  Prophet  of  God.  With  him  like  a  thunder¬ 
bolt  and  with  the  help  of  God,  monotheism  suddenly  spread 
out  over  the  sixth  part  of  the  world. 

Once  more  the  descendants  of  Abraham  had  been  favour¬ 
ed  by  God,  and  it  was  among  Semits  in  the  tribe  of  Ishmail 
that  He  selected  His  last  Prophet. 

The  last  Prophet — Glorified  be  his  name — was  really 
inspired  by  God.  His  life,  his  actions,  and  his  words  aim  at 
one  point:  to  teach  and  to  broadcast  monotheism.  He  was 
the  Prophet  of  Divine  Unity  and  through  him  God  desired 
to  confirm  and  regenerate  the  Truth  he  had  already  given  to 
humanity.  The  teaching  of  the  Prophet  is  a  combination  of 
the  most  sublime  Truth,  the  last  expression  of  the  preceding 
revelations  which  God  desired  to  be  confirmed  and  established 
so  that  they  could  be  well  anchored  in  the  soul  of  men. 

The  centuries  that  the  Arabs  spent  in  idolatry  are  like  an 
eclipse,  period  of  immobility.  This  race  started  to  live  only 
when  it  came  back  to  the  belief  of  its  remote  ancestors. 
When  the  Prophet  accomplished  his  mission,  he  spoke  of 
Abraham’s  God,  thus  coming  back  to  the  oldest  and  just  con¬ 
ception  of  God,  the  basis  of  monotheism.  It  was  the  religion 
of  Abraham,  enriched  by  the  spiritual  acquisitions  of  the 
past  centuries,  as  well  as  by  the  revelations  of  other  Prophets, 
that  he  preached  and  gave  to  his  followers. 

The  Koran  says:  “  You  know  the  Scriptures  why  do  you 
argue  about  Abraham.  The  Pentateuch  and  the  Gospel  came 
after  his  time.  Don’t  you  know  this?  Abraham  was  not 
Christian  nor  Jew,  he  was  a  true  believer  and  submitted  to 
God.”  (Surah  III.) 

The  idea  which  is  exalted  in  the  Koran  is  the  Unity  of 
God,  therefore,  the  social  and  moral  rules  of  the  Koran  are 
only  its  consequences.  The  belief  in  one  God,  invisible  and 
almighty,  leads  to  the  disappearance  of  superstition,  it  gives 
the  possibility  of  a  clear  understanding  of  evil  and  good.  The 
idea  of  Divine  mercy  and  justice,  brings  forth  the  understand- 
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ing  of  brotherhood  and  equality  among  men,  of  their  mutual 
love,  and  of  their  reconciliation  in  a  common  ideal. 

God  desired  that  the  teaching  He  gave  to  His  last  Prophet 
should  not  be  limited  to  one  race  only,  He  desired  that  in  every 
respect  it  should  be  a  synthesis.  God  as  He  is  understood  by 
the  Prophet  is  not  exclusively  an  Islamic  God,  He  is  the  God 
of  every  man  and  universe,  appearing  in  a  form  which  is  com¬ 
prehensible  to  every  race  and  is  not  limited  by  time. 

“  Your  God  is  the  God  of  every  man,  there  is  no  other 
God  ” 

If  philosophically  Islam  contains  the  truth  of  both  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  in  practice  Islam  unites  the  depth  of 
Hebraism  to  the  faculty  of  the  expansion  of  Catholicism. 
Thanks  to  the  Prophet,  the  eternal  Truth  becomes  clearer  and 
more  positive  than  in  all  other  doctrines.  The  Prophet  does 
not  use  anything  supernatural  or  mysterious.  The  reality  is 
easy  to  find  among  the  flourished  style  of  the  Koran,  the  tales 
of  which,  when  they  are  not  reproducing  some  Biblical  stories 
are  symbols  hardly  veiled  and  obvious  for  those  who  can  see 
with  open  eyes.  The  sincerity  of  the  Prophet  is  seen  in  his 
confirmation  of  a  natural  spiritual  indirect  revelation. 
Through  the  legends  which  say  that  fragments  of  the  Koran, 
written  in  Heaven,  reached  the  Prophet  through  Gabriel,  it 
is  easy  to  see  in  it  the  only  form  of  revelation:  the  indirect 
revelation  by  inspiration  of  the  truth  written  in  the  universe 
itself.  This  is  a  very  superior  form  compared  to  the  direct 
supernatural  revelation  which  we  find  at  the  childhood  of 
monotheism. 

The  Prophet  formally  recognised  the  Koran  to  be  the 
indirect  work  of  God  and  when  he  spoke  of  Gabriel,  the 
messenger  of  God,  one  must  not  consider  it  as  an  anthro¬ 
pomorphic  entity  but  as  a  reality  of  extra-human  order. 

One  can  assert  that  monotheism  taught  by  the  last  Prophet 
reached  its  perfection  and  certainly  is  the  best  suited  to  the 
spiritual  conditions  of  our  epoch,  having  been  beforehand 
adapted  to  the  aspirations  of  man,  in  a  more  perfect  degree 
of  cyclic  evolution  of  humanity.  For  this  reason  the  teaching 
of  the  Prophet  is  as  fresh  and  alive  today  as  it  was  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Hegira  and  therefore  appears  in  the  sense  we 
investigate,  to  be  the  latest  manifestation  of  Divine  Will,  to 
spread  all  over  the  world  the  knowledge  and  belief  in  One 
God. 
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It  is  likely  that  in  this  respect  the  limit  of  human 
possibilities  of  comprehension  has  been  reached. 

It  is  indeed  vain  to  aim  at  the  knowledge  of  the  Unknow¬ 
able  and  there  is  no  evolved  brain  which  does  not  realise  that 
because  of  the  difference  in  human  and  divine  nature,  the 
exact  knowledge  of  God  is  beyond  our  power.  We  can  know 
His  Laws  and  to  a  certain  extent  His  Will  and  what  counts 
more  than  the  vain  attempts  to  define  God,  is  the  submission 
to  His  Will,  and  the  realisation  of  His  universality  and 
almightiness  in  the  effects  we  can  judge,  rather  than  in  the 
causes  which  are  inaccessible  to  us.  What  is  the  use  of  theo¬ 
logical  subtilities,  if  humanity  is  not  better  ?  Every  doctrine, 
even  if  it  is  not  religious,  which  can  lead  man  in  the  direction 
of  Divine  Will  is  blessed  by  God  because  of  its  aim. 

We  can  even  say,  that  such  a  doctrine  requires  the  forcible 
recognition  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  that  in  this  case  because 
of  its  origin  will  be  related  to  the  teaching  of  the  Prophet. 

Thanks  to  its  universality  and  expansiveness  which  finds 
echoes  everywhere,  Islam  is  designed  to  spread  out  widely  and 
will  find  in  every  land  and  place  affinities  and  sympathies  of 
doctrines  which  are  “  muslim,”  though  their  followers  never 
realised  it. 

It  is  not  only  Islam  that  progresses,  it  is  monotheism,  the 
Koran  being  its  expression.  Both  being  the  same  it  does  not 
matter  which  comes  first  and  how  many  fervent  “  muslims  ” 
are  there  in  the  world  who  would  be  surprised  if  one  called 
them  so,  especially  in  the  West? 

God  of  Mohammed  is  the  God  of  Tradition  which  one  is 
entitled  to  comment  upon  as  one  thinks  best,  but  the  basis  of 
which  remains  immovable  throughout  all  the  vissicitudes  of 
humanity.  This  is  the  infinite  Principle  of  even  atheistic 
philosophers  who  change  the  name,  not  being  able  to  replace 
the  divine  reality  by  a  human  formula.  It  is  God  that 
appears  in  the  laboratories  of  science,  the  same  God  who  made 
Islam  the  less  opposed  religion  to  modern  discoveries. 

A  positive,  even  materialistic  brain  without  a  preconceived 
idea  can  find  in  the  teaching  of  Islam  a  superior  spiritual 
direction.  It  is  based  upon  the  only  conception  of  God  which 
stood  upright  for  thousands  of  years,  the  only  one,  which  has 
been  proved  experimentally  right,  if  one  is  allowed  to  apply 
this  term  to  religion. 
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To  conclude  this  article,  may  I  propose  to  those  who  can 
reason  the  following  suggestion.  If  one  admits  that  there  are 
seven  ways  of  interpreting  the  Koran,  if  the  verses  can  have 
seven  different  meanings,  in  accordance  to  the  “  plan  ”  one 
chooses,  are’nt  there  also  seven  ways  to  comprehend  God? 
and  if  one  sees  in  the  evolution  of  humanity  like  a  symbolical 
snake  the  last  interpretation  joins  the  first,  is  this  not  a  proof 
that  there  is  but  One  God?  and  is  this  not  a  proof  of  the 
bright  future  and  universality  of  this  Book  which  contains 
such  immense  treasures. 
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From  Medina’s  dust  arising. 

Faith  sent  forth  a  beacon-blaze, 

New  worlds  as  his  own  revealing 
To  the  Muslim’s  eager  gaze ! 

Earthed  in  fire-shrines,  though  in  cinders 
Lay  the  fire  that  used  to  be. 

On  th’  horizon  rose  the  star  of 
Persia’s  happier  destiny. 

From  Iraq’s  and  Syria’s  vision 
Superstition’s  veil  was  raised ; 

Earth  then  owned  a  newfound  grandeur, 
Skies  with  brighter  glory  blazed. 

Power  supreme  was  God  Almighty’s — 
He  the  Lord  of  earth  and  sky, 

He  the  Master,  as  Creator, 

Of  men,  brutes  and  genii. 

Prophets  were  God’s  servants — never 
Did  they  right  to  rule  demand  ; 

Messengers — their  duty,  guidance 
In  obedience  to  command. 

What  of  Khusroes,  what  of  Caesars  ? 

All  were  doomed  to  disappear. 

Such  was  fate’s  design  and  mandate 
Given  to  the  rolling  year. 

He  who  stood  above  all  monarchs — 
Monarchs  of  imperial  sway — 

In  blest  poverty  rejoicing — 

(Humble  pride,  and  no  dismay), — 

Never  craved  his  heart  adornment, 

Never  longed  for  gem  or  gold ; 

Heart  that  was  of  Truth  the  mirror, 
Heart  that  did  Heaven’s  light  infold. 
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Morn  till  eve  in  arduous  labours, 

All  the  night  in  worship  spent, 

Every  fast  to  God  a  tribute 
Of  a  grateful  heart’s  content ! 

Warder  of  the  rising  faith  and 
Guardian  of  the  faithful  band; 

Righteous,  striving ;  dauntless,  suffering ; 
Man  of  action,  shield  in  hand ! 

Such  the  pious  strength  and  valour 
That  subdued  the  focmen’s  race ; 

And  his  conquest  and  its  message- — 

Only  Amnesty,  and  Grace! 

Of  this  crownless  king  the  Caliphs 
Ruling  o’er  a  wide  domain, 

Ruled  o’er  Syria,  ruled  o’er  Persia, 
Egypt,  Africa  and  Spain ! 

Not  from  wealth,  and  not  from  grandeur, 
But  from  might  of  faith  alone 

Islam’s  right  to  rule  the  world — and 
Such  a  right  did  Islam  own ! 

Islam’s  centre  is  Medina, 

Hallowed  seat  of  sovereign  power; 

Treasure-house  of  glorious  memories, 

And  of  faith’s  celestial  dower. 

Faith’s  resplendent  rays  are  vibrant 
Still  upon  its  holy  ground, 

Though  from  hidden  ills  some  shadows, 
Inauspicious,  fall  around. 

If  their  power  with  wealth  has  faded 
Will  men  let  their  courage  die? 

Where’s  the  Muslim  who  in  misery 
Still  can  hold  his  head  full  high  ? 

Muslim’s  sloth  was  Muslim’s  downfall! 
Oh !  the  glory  that  has  been 

Fills  with  awe,  and  breathes  a  sadness 
O’er  this  City’s  desolate  scene. 

Muslim  hearts !  Be  not  despondent ; 

Ye  shall  see  its  glories  rise! 

Ruins  yet  will  wear  the  semblance 
Of  the  bowers  of  Paradise ! 
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Here,  tho’  hid  in  dust  and  squalor, 

Light  from  God  may  still  be  won; 

Every  mote  and  atom  floating 
Here  reflects  the  shining  sun! 

Rise,  Oh,  rise  from  lethal  slumber; 

On  Medina  fix  your  eyes! 

Heart  and  home  of  Muslim’s  being, 

Here  the  hope  of  Muslims  lies ! 

Never  will  our  hearts  as  Muslim’s, 

Never  of  God’s  aid  despair 

Heart  of  faith  is  God’s  own  stronghold, 

What  lack  we  when  He  is  there? 

Muslims  of  the  World!  Your  duty — 

Whether  rich  or  humble  you — 

Is  to  aid  Medina’s  people, 

If  your  vows  of  faith  are  true. 

Faith  is  neither  whim  nor  fancy; 

Nor  of  empty  words  the  store. 

Work  like  him,  the  mighty  worker 
Who  did  build  our  world  before ! 

By  mere  words  and  vain  professions 
Can  ye  ever  hope  to  claim 

Status  as  the  Prophet’s  People, 

Win  the  Muslim’s  honoured  name? 

Yield  your  hearts,  your  wealth,  your  service — 
Yield  them  all  to  serve  His  cause. 

Win  the  guerdon  of  well-doing : 

God’s  approval,  men’s  applause ! 

Grant  O  God !  to  every  Muslim, 

Grant  the  will  to  righteous  deed, — 

Muslims  by  their  acts  confirming 
Their  profession  of  the  Creed ! 
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THE  ORIGIN  OF  ISLAMIC  POLITY 
The  Qur’anic  State 
I.  Introduction 

It  is  more  than  five  years  since  I  commenced  a  study  of 
the  conception  of  the  State  as  understood  by  the  Muslims,  in 
my  paper  on  the  “  Place  of  Oriental  Thought  in  the  Field  of 
Political  Science,”1 2 3  where  I  gave  short  sketches,  among  others, 
of  Nizamu’l-Mulk  Tusi  and  Ibn  Khaldun.  Since  then  I  have 
been  able  to  publish  critical  views  of  such  varied  writers  as 
cl-Mawerdi*  the  author  of  the  Qabus-nameh  and  Nizamu’l- 
Mulk  Tusi.-1  At  the  same  time  I  have  had  occasion,  in  colla¬ 
boration  with  my  colleagues  of  the  Department  of  History  of 
the  Osmania  University,  to  frame  a  detailed  synopsis  of  the 
history  of  Islamic  Political  Philosophy,  from  its  inception  more 
than  thirteen  centuries  ago  to  the  present  day  with  its  decen¬ 
tralising  tendencies,  in  order  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  those  who 
may  undertake  the  writing  of  the  great  book  which  the  Os¬ 
mania  University  has  generously  ordered  to  be  prepared. 

When  studying  the  exceedingly  varied  subjects  connected 
with  this  topic,  one  is  struck  by  the  simple  truths  from  which 
flowed  the  great  river  of  Politics  which  was  moulded  into 
myriad  shapes  from  year  to  year,  century  to  century,  over  hill 
and  dale,  mountain  and  plain,  changing  its  outward  form  with 
the  geographical  and  temporary  configuration  of  the  land,  still 
remaining  in  essentials  the  same  as  it  was  before.  And  the 
more  one  ponders  on  the  subject,  the  more  does  one  feel  that 
it  is  no  use  picking  up  an  author  here  and  one  there  without 
first  analysing  the  essence  of  its  origins  as  depicted  in  the 
Qur’an.  The  magnitude  of  the  task  is  immense  for  a  number 


( 1 )  ‘  Islamic  Culture,’  1 928,  pp.  398  ff. 

(2)  Ibid,  1934,  pp.  15  ff. 

(3)  Ibid,  pp.  290  ff. 
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of  reasons.  Firstly,  with  a  society  like  that  of  the  ancient  Arabs 
and  a  book  like  the  Qur’an,  it  is  very  difficult  to  divorce  the 
political  concepts  from  others  which  went  to  make  Arabia  for  a 
time  the  foremost  country  in  the  world.  For,  after  all,  these 
nice  distinctions  between  ‘  political  ’  and  ‘  non-political  ’  factors 
are  very  modern  and  were  quite  unknown  to  those  who  lived 
centuries  ago.  Moreover,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  al¬ 
though  organization  and  discipline,  which  are  the  only  way 
of  attaining  whatever  liberty  is  possible,  and  which  in  ordinary 
parlance  are  called  ‘  Politics,’  go  a  long  way  towards  the  better¬ 
ment  of  a  society,  still,  after  all,  if  this  is  removed  from  other 
factors  in  the  life  of  a  people,  it  is  not  enough  to  cover  the 
background,  and  the  picture  produced  thereby  would  be  un¬ 
read  and  mutilated.  Anyhow,  so  far  as  the  political  aspect  of 
the  Qur’an  is  concerned,  the  task  has  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  attempted  before.  In  view  of  the  vastness  of  the  subject, 
I  shall  confine  myself,  after  enumerating  the  antecedents,  to 
enunciating  the  Quranic  doctrine  of  Politics,  and  postpone 
a  review  of  the  Hadith  literature  on  the  subject  to  some  future 
occasion. 


II.  The  Antecedents 

Without  trying  to  suggest  any  connection  between  the 
Quranic  State  and  the  political  organization  of  the  States 
which  bordered  on  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  at  the  time  of  the 
prophetic  Mission  of  Muhammad,  it  will  simplify  understand¬ 
ing  if  we  know  something  about  them  as  well  as  about  the 
political  conditions  of  the  Arabs  themselves  sometime  about 
the  sixth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Arabia  was  then 
bordered  on  the  north  by  two  mighty  empires,  Persia  and 
Nova  Roma  or  Byzantium.  Persia  had  deeply  affected  the 
civilization  of  Western  and  Central  Asia,  while  the  Empire 
of  Byzantium  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Eastern  Roman 
Empire,  was  the  direct  descendant  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  something  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  these  empires  and  of  that  of  Arabia,  if  only  that 
we  may  grasp  the  similarities  and  dissimilarities  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  easily  discerned. 

Persia  has  had  a  connected  history  dating  back  to  hundred 
of  years  before  the  dawn  of  the  known  history  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  and  from  the  very  beginning  it  has  given  an  example 
of  great  unity  and  centralization  which  seems  so  difficult  of 
accomplishment  in  those  far-off  days.  Here  it  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  deal  only  with  the  condition  of  the  country  towards 
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the  end  of  the  sixth  century  A.C. — say,  about  the  time  of 
Khusru  Anushirwan.1  As  was  the  case  with  nearly  all  pri¬ 
mitive  Aryan  peoples,  the  Persians  were  divided  among  four 
absolutely  distinct  castes,  the  upper  three  being  definitely  se¬ 
parated  from  the  fourth  and  lowest  caste.  The  three  highest 
castes  consisted  of  Priests  and  Judges  recruited  exclusively 
from  the  tribe  of  the  Magi,  and  were  therefore  called  Magi- 
pets  or  Mobeds,  the  Warriors  and  Officials,  while  the  fourth 
was  composed  of  Craftsmen  and  Farmers.  The  outward 
symbol  of  political  unity  and  organization  was  the  Shahin- 
shah,  so  called  because  he  was  the  overlord  not  only  of  the 
provincial  governors  but  also  of  such  vassal  princes  as  ruled 
the  distant  parts  of  the  Empire,  such  as  Hira  in  Arabia. 
Among  the  highest  aristocracy  were  the  Marzbdns  or  the 
Wardens  of  the  Marches,  and  the  Pahlavis,  who  claimed  the 
blue  blood  of  the  Arcasides  and  held  the  honorific  offices  of 
Irdn-spah-pad  or  the  Generalissimo  and  Spah-pad  or  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Horse  with  large  fiefs,  the  usufruct  of  which 
went  directly  into  their  pockets  without  any  definite  duty 
being  attached.'2  This  formed  the  aristocracy  of  birth.  The 
aristocracy  of  office  was  no  less  exacting.  The  so-called 
people  consisted  of  free  townsmen  and  serfs  bound  to  the  soil, 
who  had  to  serve  on  the  fields  or  in  the  army  without  pay  or 
reward.  These  were  entirely  isolated  and  could  never  hope 
to  be  ranked  even  as  Dihqdns  or  Townsmen,  who  enjoyed  the 
use  of  their  fiefs  and  from  whom  they  were  separated  by  im¬ 
passable  barriers.  Above  the  Headmen  came  the  four  great 
Padgosphans  or  Viceroys,  who  were  probably  in  charge  both 
of  the  civil  and  military  administration  of  the  four  great  div¬ 
isions  of  the  Empire,  corresponding  to  the  four  cardinal 
points.  Above  all  this  hierarchy  was  the  Imperial  cabinet 
consisting,  among  others,  of  the  Hazardpet  (Grand  Vizier), 
the  Mobiddn-mobid  (Pontifex  maximus),  Hdrbad  (Guardian 
of  the  Fire),  Dabirpad  (Chief  Secretary),  and  the  actual 
Spah-pad  (Commander-in-Chief) . 

The  Shdhinshdh  formed  the  pivot  of  the  administration. 
He  was  at  once  the  embodiment  of  the  People,  the  centre  of 
the  Realm  and  the  source  from  which  all  honour  flowed.  It 
was  on  very  rare  occasions  that  he  showed  himself  in  public 
and,  whenever  he  did  so,  it  was  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony 
magnificently  dressed,  a  heavy  crown  suspended,  above  his 


(0  53 1 ‘579  A.C, 

( 2 )  This  perhaps  corresponds  to  the  Mansabdars  of  the  later  Mughal 
Empire  ar }  of  modern  Hyderabad. 
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head  from  the  roof  by  a  golden  chain,  sitting  on  the  golden 
throne,  the  Imperial  Princes  in  charge  of  the  great  embroidered 
curtain  which  hid  him  from  view  till  the  time  when  the 
audience  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  him. 

In  early  societies,  conscious  legislation  is  rare,  and  Persia 
was  no  exception ;  what  little  law-making  was  done,  had  to  be 
passed  by  the  College  of  the  Mobeds,  the  repositories  of  the 
old  Mazdcan  religion,  who  were  recruited  from  the  ancient 
tribe  of  the  Magi.  To  them  also  belonged  the  duty — perhaps 
the  privilege — of  imparting  education,  and  it  was  they  who 
fined  those  who  transgressed  the  Law.  Crimes  of  apostacy 
and  treason  were  punished  with  death,  and  frequent  recourse 
was  had  to  blinding,  crucifixion,  stoning  and  starvation.  After 
the  rise  of  Christianity,  the  votaries  of  the  Cross  were  re¬ 
garded  as  being  specially  marked  for  State  vengeance,  as  they 
were  more  and  more  closely  connected  with  the  neighbouring 
and  hostile  State  of  Byzantium. 

The  taxes  levied  in  Persia  just  before  the  advent  of  Islam 
have  their  counterpart  in  the  early  Caliphate.  The  principal 
tax  was  the  land  tax  called  the  Kharag,  so  much  per  measure 
of  land,  assessed  on  each  canton  according  to  the  harvest, 
and  the  amount  to  be  levied  divided  equally  among  the 
population  of  the  canton.  This  tax  came  to  one-sixth  to 
one-third  of  the  gross  produce.  The  other  important  tax 
was  the  Gezit  (Arabic,  Jizieh) ,  which  was  a  fixed  annual  tax 
levied  on  the  people  in  such  a  way  that  the  highest  classes 
paid  most,  and  its  burden  fell  heavily  on  those  who  did  not 
or  could  not  own  landed  property,  such  as  the  Jews  and  the 
Christians,  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the  population  who  were 
between  twenty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  Apart  from  these 
two  main  taxes,  it  was  customary  to  offer  sums  of  money  to 
the  Sovereign  especially  on  the  occasion  of  the  two  equinocti- 
cal  festivals. 

It  is  remarkable  that  just  before  the  birth  of  the  Prophet 
in  570  A.C.,  the  thrones  of  the  two  Empires  were  occupied 
by  men  who  have  made  a  mark  on  the  history  of  the  world, 
i.e.,  by  Khusru  Anushirwan  in  Persia  and  Justinian*  in  Cons¬ 
tantinople. 

(The  Eastern  Roman  Empire )  Justinian  had  been  dead 
five  years  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  at  the  time  of 
the  birth  of  our  Prophet,  and  during  the  first  forty  years  of 
the  latter’s  life,  the  throne  of  Constantinople  was  occupied 

'  *  565-578  A.C. 
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successively  by  Justin  II,1  Tiberius  II,2  Maurice®  and 
Phocas,4  while  Heracliusr’  reigned  all  through  the  Madinah 
period." 

It  is  surprising  how  all  that  was  truly  Roman  had  been 
swept  away  by  that  very  class  which  chose  to  call  itself  Roman. 
Instead  of  the  administration  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
‘  People  ’  or  their.  Senate,  it  was  now  composed  of  one  solitary 
order  dependant  upon  the  will  of  the  Imperator,  and  entirely 
distinct  from  the  People.  The  People  were  themselves 
divided  into  a  number  of  sub-castes,  namely,  ( i )  the  Curule 
caste,  consisting  of  landed  proprietors,  who  could  neither 
become  soldiers  nor  traders;  (2)  the  Tributary  caste,  which, 
like  its  prototype  in  Persia,  consisted  of  those  freemen  who 
were  not  landed  proprietors  and  who  paid  the  capitation  tax, 
and  members  of  various  guilds,  the  membership  of  which 
descended  from  father  to  son  ;  and  (3)  the  Military  caste.  But 
all  these  classes  fell  a  prey  to  the  terrible  policy  of  taxation 
which  proved  to  be  the  bane  of  the  Empire.  As  a  writer  of 
the  subject  says :  ‘  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were  nothing  but 
the  instruments  for  feeding  and  clothing  the  Imperial  court 
and  army.’7  Not  content  with  levying  legal  taxes,  the 
Emperor  often  had  recourse  to  presents  which,  at  first  volun¬ 
tary,  were  later  made  regular  sources  of  revenue. 

The  actual  administration  had  become  the  household 
affair  of  the  Emperor,  and  although  nominally  the  Senate 
had  been  suffered  to  exist  for  some  time  and  was  not  finally 
suppressed  till  the  reign  of  Justinian,  still,  even  before  his  time 
it  had  become  an  entirely  effete  and  worthless  body.  At 
last  Justinian,  true  to  his  barbarian  origin,  finally  effaced  all 
traces  of  the  ancient  political  system  and  so  organized  the 
government  that  it  was  possible  to  mulct  everything  for  the 
sake  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  Court.  It  is  extraordinary 
what  a  large,  number  of  black  deeds  were  committed  by  this 
man  who  is  so  well  known  as  the  codifier  of  the  ancient  law 
of  Rome,  and  it  is  a  historical  fact  that  never  in  the  annals 
of  ancient  Europe  were  the  people  more  miserable  than  in 

( 1 )  57S-582  AC- 

(2)  582-602  A.C. 

(3)  602-610  A.C. 

(4)  610-641  A.C. 

(5)  622-632  A.C. 

(6)  270-20^  A.C.  ^ 

(7)  Julian,  Orabb,  II,  92,  quoted  in  Finlay:  History  of  Greece,  1, 

1281. 
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the  days  of  this  lawgiver.  ‘  Freemen  were  sold,  and  in  order 
to  escape  taxation,  vineyards  were  rooted  out  and  buildings 
were  destroyed.’1  It  was  a  recurrent  practice  to  confiscate 
the  property  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  in  insolvent  districts 
until  they  were  utterly  ruined.  The  great  Justinian  did  not 
stop  at  that ;  in  his  time  there  was  an  open  sale  of  offices,  and 
orders  were  issued  that  payments  were  to  be  made  either  to 
the  Emperor  himself  or  to  his  wife,  the  Empress  Theodora. 

So  far  as  toleration  was  concerned,  there  was  none.  Before 
the  adoption  of  Christianity,  it  was  the  Christians  who  were 
persecuted  but,  after  Christianity  had  become  the  faith  of  the 
Emperor,  no  stone  was  left  unturned  to  root  out  classical  learn¬ 
ing,  the  Jewish  faith  and  all  that  had  a  tinge  of  heresy  against 
the  personal  religion  of  the  Emperor.  In  529  A.C.,  Justinian 
finally  closed  the  schools  of  Rhetoric  and  Philosophy  and 
confiscated  all  the  property  endowed  for  their  support,  shutting 
the  doors  of  the  Academy  of  Plato,  the  Lyceum  of  Aristotle 
and  the  Stoa  of  Zeno  for  ever.  Theodosius,  surnamed  “  the 
Great,”2  had  already  abolished  the  Olympian  Games,  which 
had  endured  for  a  millennium,  and  by  his  time,  4  thought  was 
so  much  enslaved  at  Athens  that  no  opinions  were  allowed 
to  be  taught  except  such  as  were  allowed  by  a  license  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Imperial  authorities.’2  As  an  instance  of  the  relig¬ 
ious  persecution  in  the  Eastern  Empire,  I  may  mention  the  case 
of  the  patrician  Phocas  who  poisoned  himself  in  order  to  escape 
being  converted  to  Christianity  by  force.*  A  few  years  after¬ 
wards,  another  Phocas,  the  Emperor,  ordered  all  the  Jews  of 
the  Empire  to  be  baptised,  while  his  successor,  Heraclius, 
although  he  ordered  Phocas’s  hands  and  feet  to  be  cut  off  before 
his  final  decapitation,  was  no  friend  of  the  Jews,  for  he 
banished  them  from  Jerusalem  and  ordered  them  not  to  come 
wi.thin  three  thousand  feet  of  the  Holy  City.  The  morals  of 
the  Empire  were  so  decadent  that  the  new  Emperor’s  marriage 
with  his  own  niece  was  celebrated  by  no  less  a  person  than 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  himself. 

Such  was  the  political  condition  of  Persia  and  Eastern 
Rome  about  the  third  quarter  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
a  great  historian  of  the  Middle  East,  himself  an  outstan  ing 
upholder  of  the  Greek  tradition,  thus  summarises  the  state  of 
affairs:  ‘  There  is  perhaps  no  period  of  history  in  which  society 
was  so  universally  in  a  state  of  demoralisation  nor  in  which 


(1)  Finlay,  op.  cit.}  I,  3  §  4- 
.  "(2)  Finlay,  op.  cit.,  3  §  u. 
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all  the  nations  known  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  so 
utterly  destitute  of  energy  and  virtue  as  during  the  period 
which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Justinian  to  the  death  of 
Mahomet.51  The  Nemesis  was  bound  to  come,  and  ‘  events 
which  no  human  sagacity  could  foresee,  against  which  no  po¬ 
litical  wisdom  could  contend,  and  which  the  philosopher  can 
only  explain  by  attributing  them  to  the  dispensation  of  the 
Providence  who  exhibits  in  the  history  of  the  world  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  whole  human  species,  at  last  put  an  end  to  the 
existence  of  the  Roman  domination  in  the  East.,1! 

Arabian  States — We  now  turn  to  the  land  of  Arabia 
which  was  to  serve  as  the  cradle  of  the  Islamic  faith,  and  note 
its  political  condition  at  the  time  of  the  birth  and  ministry 
of  the  Prophet  of  Islam.  The  Arabs  divide  themselves  into 
three  main  divisions,  ( i )  the  ‘Arabu’l-Ba’idah,  or  the  Hamitic 
colonies  of  the  North  ;  (2)  the  ‘Arabu’l-'Aribah,  or  the  Semitic 
descendants  of  Qahtan  or  Yaqtan,  who  very  early  super¬ 
imposed  themselves  on  the  cArabu5l-‘Aribah ;  and  (3)  the 
‘Arabu’l-Musta'rabah,  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  who  origi¬ 
nally  came  from  the  North,  settling  down  among  the  former. 
The  ‘Arabu’l-Ba’idah  had  long  ceased  to  exist  as  a  separate  en¬ 
tity,  and  the  peninsula  had  come  to  be  divided  among  the  other 
two  sections  of  the  population.  The  homeland  of  the  Qahtanis 
was  Yaman  in  the  South,  while,  as  has  been  noted  above,  the 
Abrahamites  came  from  the  North.  The  Qahtanis  migrating 
northwards,  occupied  the  Hijaz  and  Yemamah  along  with 
Yathrib,  and  moving  further  north,  settled  in  Syria,  founding 
the  Kingdom  of  Ghassan  near  Damascus  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era.  This  kingdom  was  soon  dominated  by 
Eastern  Roman  Empire,  its  ruler  becoming  Christian,  and  per¬ 
sisted  till  the  time  of  the  Khalifah  £Umar.:{  Another  branch 
of  the  Qahtanis  went  further  north-east,  settling  near  the  an¬ 
cient  Babylon  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  founding  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Hira  about  195  A.C.  Like  the  sister  State  of  Ghassan, 
this  kingdom  also  could  not  remain  independent  for  long,  soon 
coming  under  the  influence  and  suzerainty  of  Persia,  and  we 
actually  read  of  a  king  of  Hira,  Mundhir  by  name,1 2 3 4  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  high  title  of  4  Mihisht  5  or  4  Greatest  ’  from  the 
Shahinshah.  About  forty  years  before  the  birth  of  Muham¬ 
mad,  Abu  Qabus  Nu‘man  of  Hira  tried  to  become  independent 

(1)  Finlay,  4  §  2. 

(2)  Ibid.,  4  §  1. 

(3)  636  A.C. 

(4)  Circa ,  4.18-462  A.C. 
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but  failed,  and  at  last  the  kingdom  was  absorbed  in  the  Persian 
Empire  by  Khusru  II  in  610.* 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  these  two  monarchies  of  Ghassan 
and  Hira  were  too  insignificant  and  subservient  to  make  a  mark 
on  the  administrative  history  of  the  country.  Eastern  Central 
Arabia  fared  no  better,  for  its  Yamanites  also  passed  under 
Persian  suzerainty,  though,  being  distant  from  the  centre  of 
Persian  culture,  they  could  exercise  greater  autonomy.  The 
Far  South,  the  homeland  of  the  Qahtanis,  was  in  the  throes 
of  a  war  of  independence  with  its  neighbour,  the  Negus  of 
Abyssinia,  a  quarrel  which  arose  out  of  the  religious  animosity 
of  the  Christian  Abyssinians  and  the  Jewish  kin  of  the  Yaman, 
Yusuf  dhu  Nawas  about  529.  Fortune  wavered  between  the 
two  parties,  the  Abyssinians  annexing  the  land  with  Byzantine 
help,  then  Persia  helping  the  Yamani,  Seyf  bin  dhi  Hazan 
Humairi  in  driving  them  out.  After  Seyf’s  death,  his  son, 
Ma‘di  Karab  succeeded  him,  again  with  Persian  help,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  the  envoys  sent  from 
different  parts  of  Arabia  to  congratulate  the  new  king  on  his 
accession  was  ‘Abdu’l-Muttalib  of  the  Meccan  Republic,  the 
grandfather  of  the  Prophet  of  Islam. 

Semitic  tribes  in  general,  and  the  Arabs  in  particular,  have 
had  a  strong  sense  of  individuality  almost  from  times 
immemorial,  and  with  them  it  is  not  the  family  but  the 
individual  and  the  tribe  itself  which  counts.  The  social 
structure  of  the  Arabs  was  founded  on  blood-relationship  and, 
as  in  ancient  Greece,  each  family  had  its  own  god,  so  the 
members  of  each  Arab  tribe  were  united  by  the  worship  of  a 
common  divinity.  With  them  geneaology  rather  than  the 
national  sense  were  all-important,  so  that  each  clan  and  tribe 
had  its  own  patronym,  a  common  ancestor,  from  whom  all  the 
male  and  female  members  were  supposed  to  have  descended. 
This  society  might  be  said  to  be  patriarchal  in  that  here  descent 
was  counted  only  through  males,  and  that  the  head  of  the 
tribe  was  the  Sheykh  (literally,  the  Elder),  who  was  perhaps 
regarded  as  the  wisest  man  of  the  tribe,  but  we  must  also  re¬ 
member  that  this  Sheykh  was  not  originally  a  hereditary  officer 
but  was  chosen  spontaneously  on  the  death  of  his  predecessor 
in  office,  although  in  course  of  time  the  dignity  tended  to 
become  hereditary.  He  was  by  no  means  the.  prototype  of  the 
Roman  paterfamilias  and  had  no  such  authority  as  the  Roman 

*  Khusru  II  reigned,  590-628  A.C.  A  fairly  connected  account 
of  Ghassan  and  Hirah  is  given  in  Muir’s  Life  of  Mahomet,  London,  1858, 
•voL  I,  cap.  3. 
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patria  potestas ,  but  was,  on  the  other  hand,  more  a  mediator 
and  a  peacemaker,  so  that  c  he  could  only  negociate  and  apply 
moral  pressure  91  on  the  recalcitrants.  He  had,  no  doubt  a 
very  great  authority,  but  supreme  power  he  had  none,  and  in 
the  absence  of  a  definite  system  of  law,  much  was  left  to  the 
caprice  of  the  individual.  What  political  relations  there  were 
between  tribe  and  tribe  were  based  only  on  the  sense  of 
morality  of  the  parties,  and  as  the  Arabs  had  a  very  strong 
sense  of  honour  there  was  a  never-ending  series  of  inter-tribal 
feuds.  Like  the  ancient  Greeks,  the  Arabs  also  had  country 
fairs,  such  as  those  at  Dumatu'l-Jundal,  Hajar,  ‘Amman, 
Hadramaut,  San‘a,  and  Akad  (near  Mecca),  but  far  from 
creating  any  feeling  of  oneness,  they  actually  accentuated  the 
political  differences  between  the  various  groups.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  that  not  one  of  the  Arab  States  enumerated  above  was 
independent,  being  under  the  suzerainty  of  Persia,  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  Empire  or  Abbyssinia,  and  it  was  not  in  them  but  in  the 
multifarious  tribes  mainly  of  Western  Arabia  that  the  Arab 
independence  was  to  be  seen.  4  It  is  well  to  bear  this  in  mind, 
and  so  estimate,  quant  ac  molis  crat  romanam  conderc  gent  cm 
what  amount  of  labour  was  required  to  create  a  stable  system 
of  law  independent  of  the  individual. 

Mecca  had  been  the  appanage  of  the  Yamani  family  of 
the  Jurhumites  who  held  sway  there  till  the  third  century  A.C. 
They  were  succeeded  by  the  Qahtani  Beni  Khuza‘ah  who 
became  masters  of  Mecca  and  southern  Hijaz.  These  were 
in  turn  driven  out  by  Qusai,  who  was  descended  in  the  fourth 
generation  from  Fihr,  surnamed  Quraish,  the  progenitor  of  the 
famous  tribe  of  that  name.  Qusai  administered  Mecca  in  a 
very  scientific  manner,  dividing  the  government  into  five  de¬ 
partments,  namely, 

(1)  the  Daru’n-Nadwah ,  where  sat  the  Nadwah  or 
Senate,  the  consultative  assembly  to  which  members  of  the 
ruling  family  and  citizens  over  forty  years  of  age  were  ad¬ 
mitted  ; 

(2)  the  Liwa,  or  banner,  emblem  of  the  ruler’s  military 
prowess;  this  was  given  by  him  to  commanders  of  the  army 
in  time  of  war  ; 

(3)  the  Rif  Adah ,  a  poor-rate  levied  chiefly  for  feeding 
poor  pilgrims  at  the  time  of  the  annual  congregation  at  Mina, 
a  short  distance  from  Mecca ; 

(1)  J.  Wellhausen,  in  History  of  the  World ,  viii.  9. 

(2)  Ibid. 
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(4)  the  Siqayah,  or  administration  of  the  wells,  so  im¬ 
portant  to  the  people  of  Arabia ; 

(5)  the  ILijdbah ,  or  the  custody  of  the  keys  of  the 
Ka‘bah,  emblematic  of  the  trusteeship  of  the  ancient  Temple 
and  the  supervision  of  ancient  worship. 

After  the  death  of  Quscy,  about  480  A.C.,  there  was  a 
protracted  squabble  for  the  division  of  these  important  func¬ 
tions  among  his  descendants,  entailing  constant  transfers,  till, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  A.C.,  these  stood 
redivided  and  redistributed  among  the  descendants  of  Ka‘b 
who  was  fourth  in  descent  from  Qureysh.*  I  give  an  account 
of  this  distribution,  because  the  names  of  some  of  the  office¬ 
bearers  are  writ  large  in  the  annals  of  Islam  itself. 

( 1 )  'Umar  bin  Khattab  of  the  line  of  ‘Adi  had  charge 
of  the  Sifdrat  or  representation  of  Qureysh  with  other  tribes 
or  States. 

(2)  Harith  bin  Qais  of  the  line  of  Huseys  had  charge 
of  the  Kharjnah  or  public  treasury  and  Finance. 

(3)  The  remaining  eight  functions  were  divided  among 
the  descendants  of  the  second  son  of  Ka‘b,  named  Murrah  as 
follows : 

(a)  Khaim  mail,  or  the  guardianship  of  the  Council 

chamber  and  the  right  of  convening  the 
Council  and  calling  the  people  to  arms;  this 
belonged  to  Khalid  bin  Walid. 

( b )  The  Diyet  or  Magistracy  belonged  to  ‘Abdullah 

bin  ‘Uthman,  later  known  as  Abu  Bekr. 

(c)  All  the  other  functions  belonged  to  the  descend¬ 

ants  of  Qusey,  Murrah’s  grandson  and  the 
liberator  of  Mecca  from  Beni  Khuza‘ah.  His 
own  grandson,  Asad  bin  ‘Abdi’l-‘Uzza,  was  the 
president  of  the  Nadwah  and  the  fountain-head 
of  government,  ‘Uthman  bin  Talhah  was  in 
charge  of  the  Hijabah  and  thus  guardian  of 
the  keys  of  the  Ka‘bah,  ‘Abbas  bin  ‘Abdi’l- 
Muttalib  was  in  charge  of  the  Siqdyah  or  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  water-supply,  the  Rifadah  or 
poor-rate  was  supervised  by  Harith  bin  ‘Umar 
of  the  line  of  Naufal,  while  the  last  of  the  two 

*  Distribution  of  governmental  functions  about  the  time  of 
Muhammad : — 


dignities,  i.e.,  the  Liwa  or  the  right  to  command  the  Qureysh  troops,  and  the  Azldm  or  the 
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charge  of  the  divining  arrows,  were  held  by  the 
two  brothers,  Abu  Sufyan  and  Safwan,  the 
grandson  of  Umayyah. 

It  was  the  established  custom  that  the  most  aged  of  these 
magistrates  was  called  Ra’is,  but  after  cAbduT-Muttalib's 
death,  there  was  really  no-one  who  could  be  regarded  as  having 
any  kind  of  supremacy  over  all  others. 

Muhammad,  who  was  to  revolutionise  human  ideals,  was 
born  of  ‘Abdu’l-lah  bin  ‘Abdu’l-Muttalib  and  his  wife  Aminah 
a  few  weeks  after  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  Mecca  by  Abra- 
hah  el-Ashram ;  his  father  died  before  his  birth  and  not  long 
afterwards  he  was  deprived  of  his  worldly  protectors  by  the 
death  of  his  mother  and  his  grandfather.  After  ‘Abdu’l- 
Muttalib’s  death,  the  political  affairs  of  Mecca  became  very 
serious,  and  the  acute  rivalry  between  the  different  branches 
of  the  house  of  Kacb  resulted  in  constant  strife  between  the 
magistrates  and  a  state  of  utter  lawlessness  in  the  streets,  which 
increased  as  years  passed  by.  It  w;as  not  really  till  Abdu  1- 
Muttalib’s  grandson  had  grown  to  manhood  that  the  leaders 
of  Qureysh  were  persuaded,  at  his  instance,  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  so  that  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people  might 
be  safe.  This  was  the  famous  HilfuT-Fudul /  a  league  formed 
in  595  A.C.,  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mecca, 
native  and  foreign,  from  their  oppressors.  A  few  years  after¬ 
wards  we  again  hear  of  him  checking  the  machinations  of  the 
Byzantines  who  had  bribed  an  Arab,  TJthman  bin  Huweyrith, 
to  try  and  conquer  Mecca.  The  last  fact  worth  alluding  to 
here,  which  show's  the  great  foresight  and  tact  of  the  man  who 
had  thus  kept  the  Meccan  society  together  after  his  venerable 
grandfather’s  death,  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  ot 
the  Ka‘bah,  and  the  well-known  episode2  shows  the  great  in¬ 
fluence  and  the  decisive  voice  which  he  had  already  acquired 
before  the  earliest  revelation  of  the  Qur’an  came  to  him  at  the 
age  of  forty. 

III.  The  Essence  of  the  Quranic  State 

We  have  come  to  a  point  where  it  wall  be  possible  to  deal 
with  the  essence  of  the  Quranic  polity  and,  without  actual 

(1)  Vide,  Ibn  Hisham,  vol.  I,  part  i,  Wustcnfeld  edit.,  Goettingen, 
1858,  p.  85. 

(2)  This  refers  to  the  quarrel  over  the  lifting  of  the  famous  “  Black 
Stone  ”  and  the  arbitration  of  the  young  man  who  was  destined  to  be  the 
Messenger  of  God. 
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comparisons,  we  shall  now  be  able  to  appreciate  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  world-politics  as  evinced  in  the  Qur’an.  As  already 
stated,  I  must  leave  undiscussed  the  tremendous  amount  of 
Hadith  literature  at  our  disposal.  The  Qur’an  itself  contains 
precepts  and  orders,  sometimes  detailed,  sometimes  terse, 
always  full  of  historical  allusions.  I  propose  to  deal  mainly 
with  the  political  aspect  of  the  Book,  and  at  the  same  time, 
where  there  is  a  historical  allusion,  to  explain  the  text  with 
reference  to  some  other  dependable  authority. 

As  a  prelude  to  this  this  very  brief  sketch  of  the  political  life 
of  the  Prophet  from  the  time  of  the  first  revelation  to 
his  death  twenty-three  lunar  years  later  seems  necessary. 
He  was  already  forty  when  that  remarkable  verse,  the  one  in 
which  he,  an  illiterate  man,  was  asked  to  c  read,’  and  in  which 
man’s  low  origin  and  the  importance  of  learning,  the  source 
of  human  exaltation,  is  so  well  depicted,1  was  revealed  in  a 
desert  cave  two  miles  from  Mecca.  Knowledge  of  things  with 
the  exposition  of  the  principles  of  nature  was  to  be  the  key¬ 
note  of  the  Qur’an,  the  burden  of  all  its  precepts  being  that 
by  them  are  ‘  revealed  ’  to  man  the  inner  secrets  of  the  eternal 
law  of  the  Universe,  and  it  is  perhaps  with  this  thesis  in  view 
that  the  way  of  life  as  depicted  in  the  Qur’an  is  said  to  be 
both  ‘  ancient  ’  and  4  immutable.’2 

The  underlying  principles  of  the  Islamic  State  can  be 
discerned  in  the  famous  pledges  of  ‘Aqabah  in  620  and  622 
A.C.  One  is  amazed  to  find  that  the  first  of  these  important 
pledges  was  taken  by  a  handful  of  men,  just  twelve  in  number, 
who  paid  homage  to  the  Prophet  in  a  lonely  place  outside 
the  walls  of  Mecca, — a  friendless  man,  sitting  under  a  thorn- 
tree,  the  small  group  placing  their  hands  in  his  and  taking 
a  vow  that  they  would  follow  the  path  of  universal  Immutable 
Law,  that  they  /would  worship  no  deity  except  God,  they 
would  not  steal  nor  commit  adultery,  nor  kill  their  offspring, 
nor  calumniate  and  slander  anyone,  and  would  be  loyal  in 
happiness  and  in  sorrow.3 

Herein  is  couched  the  germ  of  the  personal  purification, 
social  reform  and  strong  legal  action  which  were  to  follow  in 

( 1 )  Qur’an,  xc.vi,  1  et  seq.  (jLiVl  jU  dk  j  I ji  I 

1.-*  jUVl  ^  ^  Vl  dljj  I  J\  jlc-  j* 

(2)  Ibid.,  xxx,  30.  (jp bJ \j\ai ^ I *1 1  i jiii  Lia>-  -Ul  J  ^*1* 

pSl  ^Jj|  M  4ttl  ^  J)  xjS 

(3)  Ibn  Hisham,  vol.  I,  part  1,  p.  288. 
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full  force ;  and  in  the  second  pledge  two  years  later  there  is 
definite  promise  to  obey  and,  if  need  be,  to  defend  the  Prophet 
in  everything,  he,  on  his  part,  declaring  that  their  interests 
and  his  were  identical.1  The  same  year,  harassed  and  tor¬ 
mented  by  the  Meccans,  the  small  body  of  the  Muslims,  with 
their  Teacher,  moved  to  Yethrib,  henceforward  called  the 
City  of  the  Prophet,  or  shortly,  the  City,  Al-Madinah ,  there  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  that  great  brotherhood  of  Islam  which 
knows  no  racial,  linguistic  or  geographical  distinctions,  by  the 
masterly  institution  of  the  Mu’akhat,  under  which  each  Immi¬ 
grant  from  Mecca  (Muhdjir) ,  was  to  be  in  locum  jratcrnalis 
— like  a  brother — to  one  of  the  Helpers  [Ansar)  of  Al- 
Madinah.2 3 

In  Madinah  the  Muslims  had  to  deal  with  the  native  Jews ; 
the  infant  State  had  not  only  to  take  account  of  them  but  to 
protect  them  as  well  as  the  Muslims  of  the  City ;  and  the  great 
foresight  and  political  acumen  of  the  Apostle  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  Charter  he  granted  to  the  Jews  in  which,  among  other 
things,  it  was  declared  that  they  were  to  be  as  much  citizens 
of  the  new  State  as  the  Muslims,  that  the  two  branches  of  the 
men  of  Yathrib  would  form  one  composite  nation,  that  the 
guilty  would  be  punished  whatever  their  faith,  that  both 
would  be  called  upon  to  defend  the  State  when  need  arose 
and  that  ‘  all  future  disputes  would  be  decided  by  the 
Messenger  of  God.53 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  if  those  who  had  thus  been 
protected  by  the  Prophet  had  held  to  their  word,  this  great 
charter  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  common  citizenship 
would  have  stood,  but  the  Jews  soon  became  restive  and  open¬ 
ly  revolted  from  the  nascent  State  just  when  it  was  threatened 
by  the  freebooters  of  Mecca.  Nothing  daunted,  the  Prophet 
gave  ia  charter  of  freedom  to  the  Christians  of  Najran,  as¬ 
suring  them  of  their  lives,  property  and  religion,  that  they 
would  have  full  liberty  to  practise  their  faith,  that  no  bishop, 
monk  or  priest  would  be  removed  from  his  office,  that  no 
image  or  cross  would  be  destroyed,  that  no  tithes  would  be 
levied  from  them  and  that  they  would  not  be  required  to  fur¬ 
nish  any  troops.4 

( 1 )  Qur’an,  p.  293. 

(2)  Ibid.,  p.344. 

(3)  Ibid.,  p.  341. 

(4)  El-Baladhuri :  Fut&hu’l  Buldan,  part  I,  cap.  14.  Also  vide 
Katibu’l- W aqidi,  quoted  in  Muir:  Life  of  Mahomet,  London,  1858,  vol. 
II,  p.  299,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  this  in  the  Tabaqdt  published 
•by*  Brill,  Leyden. 
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History  is  a  witness  that  these  great  charters  came  to  no¬ 
thing,  because  of  the  armed  hostilities  by  the  proteges.  The 
Jewish  tribes  had  one  by  one  to  be  expelled  from  al-Madinah. 
The  Prophet  had  to  send  an  expedition  against  tbe  Christians 
of  Ghassan  as  they  had  done  to  death  a  peaceful  envoy  from 
al-Madinah.  Anyhow,  before  his  death,  the  Prophet  had 
united  the  whole  of  Arabia  under  one  sceptre  and  one  Law,  a 
thing  unheard-of  in  the  annals  of  the  country.  This  political 
miracle  was  visualised  in  the  complete  unity  of  thought  and 
action  of  the  myriads  of  God's  creatures  who  were  present  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Sermon  of  Farewell  delivered  by  the  Pro¬ 
phet  on  the  7th  of  March,  632  A.C.,1  a  sermon  which  is  one 
of  the  most  important  pronouncements  in  human  history,  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  pride  for  those  assembled  on  the  great  plain 
of  ‘Arafat  that  the  task  undertaken  by  their  Prophet  barely 
twenty  years  before  had  been  performed.  The  great  Teacher 
died  exactly  two  months  after  this,  on  the  8th  of  June, 
632  A.C. 

Having  cast  a  glance  over  some  of  the  most  important 
political  acts  of  the  man  who  has  transformed  the  way  of  life 
of  practically  the  whole  human  race,  I  am  now  able  to  deal 
with  the  subject  in  all  its  aspects.  At  the  outset  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  method  of  political  argument  adopted  in 
the  Qur'an  is  the  historical  method,  wherein  general  precepts 
are  explained  with  reference  to  instances  from  the  history 
of  Arabia  and  the  neighbouring  lands,  and  even  where  the 
Book  enunciates  an  abstract  notion,  it  nearly  always  illustrates 
it  from  conclusions  from  the  past  history  of  Arabian  peoples 
like  cAd  or  Thamud,  from  Egypt  or  Palestine  or  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  Empire,  or  Iraq  or  Persia.  It  makes  a  definite  distinction 
between  the  ancient  monarchies  and  other  nations,  and  deals 
with  the  main  causes  of  their  decline  so  that  it  may  be  a  lesson 
for  those  still  to  come.  For  example,  among  the  ancient 
monarchies,  Egypt  is  rightly  put  forward  as  the  oldest  and 
most  powerful,  yet  Egypt  crumbled  to  pieces  because  its  rulers 
failed  to  recognise  the  insignificance  of  man  and  the  omni¬ 
potence  of  Divine  Law  as  revealed  to  the  chosen  few.  Moses 
and  his  brother  were  sent  to  the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt  because  he 
had  “transgressed  (the  bounds  of  the  Law)”2  and  had  be¬ 
come  a  “  tyrant  in  the  land.”3  Another  of  his  great  crimes 

(1)  Ibn  Hisham,  vol.  II,  part  4,  p.  968. 

(2)  Qur’an,  xx,  43.  Ail  <J!  L*  ^ 

(3)  Ibid.,  v,  84.  -  (J  }  Ol 
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was  that,  instead  of  being  the  representative  of  the  whole 
nation,  he  iS  divided  it  into  so  many  different  castes,”1  favour¬ 
ing  one  and  maltreating  the  other,  and  so  oppressing  God’s 
creatures  with  the  anti-national  doctrine  of  ‘  Divide  et  im - 
pere ,’  a  doctrine  which,  as  we  know,  works  for  a  time  but 
fails  the  moment  the  people  realise  their  oneness  and  begin 
to  understand  the  full  implication  of  the  wrong  done  to  them. 
Giving  instances  from  the  people  of  Israel,  the  Qur’an 
describes  how  God  had  granted  them  all  his  favours,  and  not 
only  given  them  prophets  from  among  themselves  but  also 
made  kings,"  and  when  after  the  death  of  the  Prophet  Moses 
they  were  oppressed  and  driven  from  their  dwellings,  they 
were  given  a  king  in  the  person  of  Saul.3  It  is  remarkable 
how  in  this  incident  arc  depicted  the  real  attributes  of  a  good 
dictator,  i.e.,  learning  and  strength,  a  rule  which  is  as  true 
today  as  it  was  millenniums  ago. 

The  Qur’an  also  generalises  the  causes  of  the  decline  of 
the  nations  without  reference  to  their  actual  government,  and 
lays  down  the  great  principle  that  u  God  does  not  change  the 
condition  of  a  people  till  they  have  themselves  changed  their 
psychology.”1  As  the  Laws  of  the  Universe  are  not  unjust 
in  themselves,  each  people  has  first  been  provided  with  a 
measure  of  correct  conduct,  and  it  is  only  after  its  transgression 
that  it  has  been  wiped  out  and  replaced  by  another  nation.5 

( 1 )  Qur'an,  xxviii,  4.  14.U!  j  jVl  jl 

_  j  ^a  ii)  1]*  ukiO 

(2)  Ibid.,  v,  22.  -til  -U~*ilj ^ S)  l>  ^ S 

^AUll  ij*  a>-|  o ^ In  ^  4  ftLul  ^ 

,(3)  Ibid.,  ii,  246-247.  -bo  j*  ^  \^M\  ^  j.*  OUI  ^1 

v  I  ^a  (J  ^  I  (3-^^  1^  ICGU  kH-sx)  1  }*4 

jS J  A\  j  jUi  Vl  ULj  1/  I /Ur  Vl  Jbill  fAc 

. Oj>! IL>  ^sJ  Si  4I1I  (jl . li  j  li  j  lo 

_  J  JlJI  j  ilsu*j  ol  j  j  pc-  -ulayd  oi  I  Ol 

(4)  Ibid.,  xiii,  11.  . L>1  jub^V  -til  l)I 

(5)  ibid.,  x,  i4. . i/t  u  p u  ^  0 j/i  ixui 

xxi,  1 1  : —  {j  ^-1  Ly  \&X*>  li  l£j|  j  5JLIU  \  ji  ij* 
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It  is  in  the  order  of  the  Universe  that,  like  the  human  species, 
which  is  of  the  essence  of  the  State,  the  collective  peoples 
should  also  have  their  rise  and  their  fall,  and  when  once  the 
national  ailments  have  become  incurable,  the  people,  like  a 
human  being,  dies  according  to  the  application  of  pre-ordain¬ 
ed  Law,  giving  place  to  a  new  and  a  more  vigorous  race.1 

The  Qur’an  is  a  mine  of  precepts  about  the  unity  of  God¬ 
head  and  the  kingship  of  God  on  earth.-  This  entails  three 
distinct  conceptions  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  polit¬ 
ical  aspect  of  the  Book.  Unity  of  Godhead  as  the  Ruler 
naturally  implies  legal  unity  and,  as  the  Qur’an  distinctly 
says,  that  its  legal  concepts  are  founded  on — nay,  are  identical 
with — Universal  immutable  laws,:<  this  legal  unity  must  be 
based  on  these  concepts.  The  second  thing  which  should 
be  borne  in  mind  is  that,  in  the  same  way  as  the  subjects  of 
a  king  are  all  of  the  same  station  in  life  in  relation  to  him, 
the  Kingship  of  God  means  that  the  members  of  the  human 
species  are  necessarily  of  the  same  order  in  regard  to  Him ; 
and  thirdly,  that  man  is  utterly  powerless  before  the  Universal 
Law,  and  his  sole  concern  in  the  realm  of  so-called  law-making 


( 1 )  Qur’an,  x,  50.  ac  L*  0  j  1  I  i  I  1  <u ) 

-  (J 

(2)  Such  as,  Qur'an,  iii,  26,  ciAU  I  j y  diUl  |  JJ 

c  L«*o 

iii,  189  :  fj* I J  -ij 

xi,  45 ;  ^  I  I  I 

xxiii,  85-87  ;  <j|  \fi  s _ J* 

V  J  y&  J  ft  JS"* -  0  j  ^ y  ^  O 


-  s _ A^lc  j 

xxxi,  27  ;  . \J°  j  ^  t  j  I  I  (J  U  <Jt 

xlv,  36  ; . \j°  ^i\ J  I  jJ*\ 

lvii,  10; . . O  l^-J! 

lxv,  12  ; . ^  JS*" 

lxvii,  1  ; . \  0  -V  I  ^ 

lxxiii,  9  ; . ^-**^*11  J 


(3)  Vride  supra,  p.  13,  n.  2. 
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can  be  to  try  and  discover  the  intricacies  of  that  Law  in  much 
the  same  manner  as  the  scientist  discovers  the  forces  of  nature 
or  the  economist  discovers  the  natural  relation  between  man 
and  economic  wealth.  The  reign  of  Universal  Law  also  im¬ 
plies  that  those  who  accept  it,  or  at  least  consent  to  live  under 
its  sway,  are  immune  from  harm,  but  those  who  transgress  it 
lose  the  protection  of  the  State  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  the  transgressors  of  law  today  are  liable  to  be  punished — 
imprisoned,  fined  or  even  beheaded.  God  is  the  real  ruler 
of  the  world,  His  Law  is  supreme,  man  is  His  vicegerent,1 
and  of  the  human  species  He  appoints  kings  and  magistrates 
whose  most  important  duty  is  to  do  justice  according  to  the 
Law  and  never  to  be  led  away  by  personal  desires'2 — such  is 
the  teaching  of  the  Qur’an;  and  this  is  the  ideal  of  unselfish 
justice  which  was  a  definite  break  with  the  past  and  which, 
in  turn,  is  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  right  of  the  citizen 
today  the  world  over. 

There  are  few  things  which  the  Qur’an  abhors  more  than 
mischief  and  disorder,  and  verses  about  this  phenomenon, 
which  eats  into  the  body-politic,  are  interspersed  throughout 
the  Book.  When  God  creates  man  as  His  vicegerent,  the 
great  misgiving  in  the  mind  of  the  angels  is  that  man  will 
shed  his  fellow’s  blood  and  cause  disorder.3  Again,  God 
makes  the  Israelites  enter  into  a  covenant  with  him  that  “  they 
will  not  shed  each  other’s  blood  or  turn  anyone  out  of  his 
house.”4 5 6  This  admonition  is  repeated  in  a  number  of  places/’ 
perhaps  because  it  is  necessary  to  counteract  the  natural 
“  animosity  of  man  towards  man.”11  Disorder  is  regarded  as 

( 1 )  Qur’an,  xxvii,  62. 

(2)  E.g.,  when  David  was  admonished  to  do  justice;  vide  Qur’an, 

xxxviii,  27.  jjA- 1  li  J  ^  I  (J  li  I  ^ jb  l 

(3)  Qur’an,  ii,  4.  I j)S  J  dbj  Jli 

(4)  Ibid.,  ii,  84.  0  J  ^  V  J 

- 

(5)  E.g.,  Qur’an,  xxxix,  36.  -  {j 

(6)  Qur’an ,  xx,  123.  -  JAc-  Jli 
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“  worse  than  murder,”1  and  those  who  provoke  it  deserve 
“  the  curse  of  God,”2  while  the  State  is  admonished  to  try  and 
end  it  by  peaceable  means  if  possible,  but,  if  necessary,  to 
strike  at  its  root  by  force  of  arms.  *  Those  who  cause  political 
turmoil  should  not  be  obeyed’  but  should  be  killed  or  banish¬ 
ed,  and  their  action  is  likened  to  “  war  against  God  and  His 
messenger.”5  It  is  related  how,  when  Abraham  made  Mecca 
his  home  and  the  home  of  his  progeny,  the  first  prayer  he 
offered  was  to  “  make  the  City  a  haven  of  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  ”°  for  ever,  and  the  secret  of  the  success  of  Islamic 
polity  is  said  to  lie  in  the  complete  unity  between  those  who 
were  once  inimical  to  one  another.7  The  Muslims  are  order¬ 
ed  to  be  completely  united,  kind  and  brotherly  to  each  other,8 
otherwise  their  end  will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  trans¬ 
gressors  of  the  Law  who  may  pretend  anything  but  who  are 
really  at  the  root  of  all  disorder.9 

This  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Islamic 

(1)  Qur'an,  ii,  217.  jf'  I  (j*  aid 

(2)  Ibid.,  xlvii,  25.  J  ^  I  J  I  ja~i  jl  y  jt 

_  dd  (jr'dJl  ^Cl>*  \jx\lA)  J 

(3)  Ibid.,  viii,  39  . ^ 

(4)  Ibid.,  xxvi,  51-52  i  ^aj  I  -  &S  j~S\  ^ I  \  Nj 

(5)  Ibid.,  v,  33.  o  J  *1  j>-  lil 

!  jij  jl  Q*  j)l j  al  3  br*2- b^.  ^  ^ 

(6)  Ibid.,  xix,  35  . C*T  jJJ  iJu  <^*^1  Sr*-)  jd  *d 

( 7 )  Ibid.,  xlviii,  24  :  ad  j  ^^ad all 

-  f* ol  a** 

(8)  Ibid.,  xlix,  9-10:  Q*  CM*  ^  <-d 

[.pH  Cluli  jli  -Jd  ^  Jf*  l^a^l  cuaj  jli 

£  ^>d  (j\>  6  1  O  y*A  ^lHc  I  (J  1  I J  (J  a*)L 

(9)  Ibid.,  ii,  11.  icljlt  J  lil  j 
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warfare,  which  is  described,  among  other  places,  in  a  series 
of  verses  in  Chapter  II,  where  it  is  clearly  indicated  that  war 
should  be  waged  only  against  those  who  wage  war  on  the 
State,  and  the  sword  should  be  sheathed  the  moment  they 
desist  and  the  rule  of  Divine  Law  is  again  supreme.1 

The  application  of  this  principle  is  according  to  the  very 
essence  of  the  Qur’an,  for  the  two  basic  doctrines,  the  Pre¬ 
ceptor  taught  are  couched  in  the  two  terms,  4  I  man  ’  and 
"  Islam,’  the  one  meaning  the  rule  of  Peace  and  the  other  that 
of  Obedience.  And  this  is  in  turn,  exactly  according  to  the 
modern  conception  of  Sovereignty,  for  without  obedience  to 
a  central  authority  there  can  be  no  State  worth  the  name. 
Moreover,  as  the  Law  of  God  is  regarded  supreme  and  uni¬ 
versal,  so  it  is  only  in  the  nature  of  things  that  man  is  ordered 
to  obey  His  exposition  of  the  Law  as  4  revealed  ’  to  the  Pro¬ 
phet.2  The  recalcitrants  are  admonished  that  the  so-called 
44  law  as  expounded  by  their  forefathers  was  not  proper,  as 
they  were  not  wise  and  were  unable  to  guide  others  owing  to 
the  imperfection  of  their  knowledge  of  Universal  Law/ 
The  Muslims  are  told  that,  if  there  be  any  division  among 
them  over  anything,  they  have  only  to  turn  to  this  Law  as 
expounded  by  God  through  His  messenger,  and  they  will  find 
all  they  want. 1  Not  only  passive  obedience  is  demanded,  but 

(1)  Qur'an,  ii,  190-193.  j^A!!  J$\  J 

^  if**  ^ 

-  4*i  jli  jr>\  oli  0 li 

(2)  c.g.,  in  the  Qur  an,  iii,  1 32  ;  j 

viii,  20  ;  AXc-  ^  *)I  j  J  J  J  il  j*4 1  L 

(3  d  3 

xlviii,  15;  ^jr-  0\j  \j>- 1  *J)i  ^  jl  Olj 

^Jl  M  N 

iv,  80.  4*1  ^  Jj—  Or* 

(3)  Qur'an ,  iii,  147.  J?  ^  tJ>l  U  I  ^  ^ 

j V  j  toui  j  ^  *1/  olSj) jl  ^1/  *4*-  ^ 

Ibid.,  iv,  59.  J  4*1  J'  OJV  *  ^  J  ^0^*  oli 
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the  citizens  are  required,  if  need  be,  to  spend  their  all,  to  bear 
suffering,  hunger  and  hardship,  gladly  in  order  to  spread  the 
rule  of  the  Law  of  God  on  earth.1  Needless  to  say,  this  rule 
was  implicitly  followed  by  the  Prophet  himself  during  the 
twelve  fateful  years  at  Mecca,  when  he  was  harassed,  stoned, 
persecuted  and  conspired  against,  and  with  his  companions, 
who  saw  in  him  the  embodiment  of  all  that  was  good  and 
noble,  forced  to  flee  to  a  place  two  hundred  miles  away. 

The  Qur’an  lays  down  a  correct  estimate  of  the  needs  of 
man  when  it  says  that  alongside  with  many  other  things, 
these  supreme  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  the  rule  of  Law  may 
seem  repugnant  to  the  individual,  still  they  are  enjoined  as 
they  ultimately  lead  to  the  good  of  the  Commonwealth.2 
This  really  points  out  the  essential  antagonism  between  the 
individual  needs  and  the  needs  of  the  body-politic  and  the 
possibility  of  sacrificing  property,  life  and  all  one  holds  dearest 
in  the  cause  of  the  collective  whole.  It  is  again  this  principle 
which  makes  the  Qur’an  declare  that  in  “  retaliation  ”  in  the 
matter  of  murder  is  the  very  life  of  a  people,3  for  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  without  this  sanction  there  would  be  no  security  of 
life.  The  general  legislation  of  the  Qur’an4  is  not  confined 
to  crimes  like  murder  and  theft,  or  to  the  great  principle  of 
retaliation  which  helped  to  make  not  only  the  warring  Arabs 
one  nation  and  to  unite  antagonistic  nations  under  the  sceptre 
of  Islam,  or  obedience  to  Divine  Law,  but  it  also  lays  down 
the  broad  principles  of  evidence  and  even  of  legal  conveyan¬ 
cing,  such  as  that  by  which  it  is  enjoined  that  transactions  like 
those  of  debt,  etc.,  should  be  put  in  writing,5  that  it  is  not 


(i)  Qur’an ,  ii,  155-157  ;  3  3 

IjJii  W  1^1  jj/ j'UaJI  J  j  Ol  ^1  j  I J 

ciis) j!  j  3pv.j  Cx*  j 

iv,  95.  .  j  Jjl  (£ jLfi 

-  j  fJL\ 4ttl  d 

(2)  Ibid.,  ii,  216  ;  3  £0  t>  f  jAj  Jtul  I 

(3)  Ibid.  b  5 ^ cr’ i  d  ^-^.3 

(4)  e-g'>  the  Qur’dn,  v,  36; . IjJa* li  AsjUlj  J  jU| 

xxiv,  2.  j  Ij-lL-li  j)l 3  iJl  j)l 

(5)  Qur’dn,  ii,  282.  l 
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necessary  to  write  down  ordinary  transactions  of  sale  or 
pledge,  and  that  two  witnesses  are  enough  to  prove  the  fact 
of  a  transaction.1  We  can  see  not  only  what  great  strides  the 
principles  of  law  had  taken  as  early  as  the  seventh  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  even  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Prophet, 
but  also  the  lasting  effects  these  principles  have  had  in  the 
general  condition  of  the  law  in  vogue  today. 

This  leads  us  directly  to  the  great  importance  which  the 
doctrine  of  justice  has  in  the  Quranic  system.  The  very 
basis  of  Prophethood  is  said  to  be  justice  between  man  and 
man,  for  it  is  related  that  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  old 
were  sent  with  books  of  Divine  Law  that  they  might  be  able 
to  decide  internecine  feuds,2  and  the  Prophet  of  Islam  de¬ 
clares  that  he  has  been  commanded  to  be  just.H  Judges  are 
definitely  ordered  to  do  justice4  and  not  be  led  away  by 
personal  likes  or  dislikes,  love  or  hate,-'  and  witnesses  are  ad¬ 
monished  to  tell  the  whole  truth.0  At  the  same  time  the 
salutary  principle  is  laid  down  that  whoever  makes  a  false 
prosecution  should  be  punished  with  an  iron  hand.7  These 
principles  are  such  as  would  adorn  the  legal  system  of  any 
State,  whatever  its  basis,  and  whoever  ponders  on  them  with 
an  unbiassed  mind  must  clearly  see  their  world-wide 
application. 

It  hardly  comes  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  enumer¬ 
ate  the  social  reforms  accomplished  by  the  Qur’an  in  a 
society  which  knew  of  no  bonds  save  those  of  the  tribe,  and 
its  seemingly  impossible  accomplishment  of  that  unity  and 
brotherhood  which  the  Qur’an  describes  as  the  union  of 
hearts  of  erstwhile  enemies  and  the  brotherhood  of  warring 

(1)  Qur’&n,  ii,  213*  J -k-4  J 

(2)  Ibid.,  xlii,  15.  J-Ud 

(3)  Ibid.,  iv,  58.  j!  ^  b  4A»!  61 

61  j 

(4)  Ibid.,  v,  8.  jJ-Uj"  6"^ 

(5)  Ibid.,  ii,  283.  T  aj U  j  *  :>  If-iJ  I  Vj 

(6)  e.g.,  Qur'&n,  xxiv,  4. 
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elements,  and  admonishes  those  who  surrender  themselves  to 
Divine  Law  to  hold  the  rope  of  God  tightly  and  never  to  sepa¬ 
rate.1  In  a  word  it  says  that  the  duty  of  the  Muslims  is  to 
“  enjoin  what  is  right  and  to  prevent  what  is  wrong,”2  and 
even  goes  into  such  details  as  the  necessity  of  one  who  wishes 
to  enter  someone  else’s  house  not  to  do  so  until  he  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  by  the  owner,3  that  even  your  own  children  should  ask 
leave  to  enter  your  room  at  certain  hours  when  you  need 
privacy,4  that  the  traders  should  always  weigh  and  measure 
their  commodities  according  to  the  standard  weights  and 
measures,5  and  that  theft,  adultery,  scandal  and  other  wrongs 
should  be  eradicated.0  These  and  many  other  social  reforms 
are  interspersed  throughout  the  Book,  and  they  were  not  put 
forward  merely  as  ideals,  but  the  proud  Arabs  were  made  to 
practise  them.  Thus  the  nomads  of  the  desert  were  trans¬ 
formed  into  great  statesmen,  generals,  merchants  and 
emperors,  and  made  superior  even  to  those  who  boasted  a 
civilization  dating  back  thousands  of  years. 


(1)  Qur'an.  y  j 

III  J  3 1  -A!  j/Xj 

(2)  Ibid.,  ii,  5  ;  y  jUT  j3d\ }  jJl  jijUj 

iii,  iio.^Jj  jx 11  u“  tU]  j»- T  i*l  Jf' 

j  o  ji.yj  jz  j  j 

(3)  Ibid.,  xxiVj  27. 

I4U! 


(4)  Ibid.,  lix,  24. 

I  JUUNI  ^  till  j 

It  is  remarkable  how  extensively  this  and  other  salutary  principles  have 
been  adopted  in  the  non-Muslim  West ! 

(5)  Qur’dn,  xi,  85.  j  Ja— ill  0  I  >1 1 J  (JkCil  I  jijt 

_  j  v?  1  {j**  L! }  ^ 

(6)  Ibid.,  lx,  til  \ 

Vi  jjA  3V ji  Vj  qm  jr  Vj^j?  1**-*  4LL 

A\  j A  jAi^\  j  Li  j j  ^ j 

This  was  also  the  purport  of  the  second  pledge  of  ‘Aqabah  (vide, 
supra),  also  called  the  Pledge  of  Women,  while  in  the  second  pledge, 
the  duty  of  defence  was  added. 
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There  is  a  place,  and  a  very  important  one,  for  counsel 
in  the  Quranic  State.  When  the  qualities  of  good  Muslims 
are  enumerated,  when  they  are  said  to  put  their  trust  in  God, 
when  they  are  regarded  as  shunners  of  evil,  when  they  are 
said  to  be  brave  defenders  of  their  rights,  they  are  also  praised 
for  taking  others’  counsel  in  time  of  need.1  Not  only  that, 
but  the  Prophet,  while  he  is  enjoined  to  trust  only  in  God 
when  he  has  made  up  his  mind,  is  also  advised  first  to  consult 
even  those  who  are  his  enemies  at  heart.2  It  is  this  truly 
democratic  spirit,  taking  count  of  numbers  as  well  as  of 
efficiency ,  which  made  the  religion  of  the  Qur’an  capable  of 
converting  the  world,  if  not  in  so  many  words,  at  least  so  far 
as  its  main  doctrines  were  concerned.  This  spirit  is  further 
evidenced  by  the  principle  on  which  Quranic  taxation  is 
based.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  simple  life  which  the 
Prophet  himself  led,  the  system  of  government  instituted  by 
the  Qur’an  needed  very  litle  money  for  its  upkeep,  and  pro¬ 
vided  an  ideal  of  an  efficient  and  inexpensive  government  for 
all  times  to  come.  The  only  taxes  mentioned  in  the  Qur’an 
are  the  2J  per  cent.  Zakdh*  the  Jiziah ,3  which  came  to  mean 
a  tax  for  exemption  from  military  service  of  those  who  did  not 
form  part  of  the  Muslim  body-politic,  and  the  Kharaf  which 
was  a  tax  on  land,  apart  from  the  irregular  booty  of  war.0 
So  far  as  the  zakah,  and  the  booty  were  concerned,  the  Qur’an 

( 1 )  Qur’an,  xlii,  37.  o  j  If  j  ^  yj* 

(2)  Ibid.,  iii,  1 59. '  JaJi  'iii  j)  J  Jb  Cl-*'  If-* 

There  is  also  a  very  apt  Hadith  in  Muslim  ( Kitabu’l-fada’il ,  II,  264) 
where  the  Apostle  is  said  to  have  declared  to  the  eminent  men  sitting 
round  him  that  they  were  better  acquainted  with  worldly  affairs  than 
himself. 

(3)  Qur’an,  ix,  60. 

4*^1?  (3  ^  ^  J  ^  t 30^  J  *  1  Ic  I 

J-uil 

(4)  Ibid.,  xxiii,  72.  **  Jf*  ^ J  jr  ^  ^4^  ft 

(5)  Ibid.,  viii,  1.  j  -A  Jli>  Vl  JliiVljjC 

viii,  40.  J  J  <A  (jli  U’l 
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named  the  various  heads  under  which  they  must  be  distri¬ 
buted,  only  a  part  going  towards  the  upkeep  of  the  State,  the 
rest  being  divided  in  such  a  manner  that  some  of  the  wealth 
of  the  rich  went  to  support  the  poorest  and  neediest  of  the 
land,  while  the  money  which  bore  the  brunt  of  governmental 
expenditure  came  from  other  sources  of  income. 

But  it  is  when  we  turn  to  international  affairs,  the  laws  of 
war,  diplomacy  and  alliances  that  the  thoroughness  of  the 
Qur’an  comes  home  to  us.  The  first  principle  about  war 
‘  revealed  ’  to  the  Prophet  was  that  sanction  should  be  given 
to  fight  because  the  Muslims  “  had  been  wronged  ”  by  their 
opponents,1  and  war  should  be  waged  only  against  those  who 
had  actively  warred  against  the  infant  community2  and  should 
continue  till  “  disorders  had  been  set  at  rest,”3  while  if  the 
opponents  had  got  an  idea  of  making  peace,  it  should  not  be 
denied  to  them.4  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  it 
is  not  the  policy  of  the  Qur’an  that  the  people  should  in  any 
case  enter  into  an  alliance  with  the  enemies  of  Universal 
Law,5  and  once  war  is  declared,  no  quarter  should  be  shown 
to  them,6  while  those  who  defend  all  they  hold  sacred  and 
dear  are  promised  the  highest  reward.7  It  is  remarkable  how 
in  a  series  of  revelations  a  difference  is  made  between  those 
non-Muslims  who  have  entered  into  an  understanding  with 
the  Muslims,  and  those  who  have  broken  their  pledges  and 
have  taken  arms  against  them,  and  it  is  definitely  laid  down 

(1)  Qur’an,  xxii,  39: —  jiT 

(2)  Ibid.,  lx,  8: —  0^  <■!  ^  Cf'  ^ 

(3)  Ibid.,  ii,  193: — 

(4)  Ibid.,  viii,  61  : —  ^  ^ 

(5)  Ibid.,  viii,  139: — 

(6)  Ibid.,  ix,  123: —  j 

ilaU  Juo 

xlvii,  5: —  lil  2^  S- Sr! 

V ^  *  lAi  Ll  J  Jjo  Ul i  cjl* I 

(7)  Ibid.,  iv,  74: —  cJ 

J ter*  <j  iyj 
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that  on  no  account  should  the  Muslims  break  their  plighted 
word  with  those  who  have  kept  faith  with  them.1 

When  we  come  to  the  great  clemency  which  the  Qur’an 
ordains  toward  prisoners  of  war,  we  see  the  tremend¬ 
ous  progress  made  in  the  character  of  human  society,  for 
with  the  battle  of  Bedr"  the  system  of  keeping  the  prisoners 
alive  and  even  releasing  them  on  payment  of  a  small  ransom 
or  for  doing  something  useful,  such  as  teaching  the  children 
how  to  read,  was  introduced.3  The  same  Arabs,  even  the 
women  of  whom  showed  no  compassion  to  the  dying  and  the 
dead  on  the  battlefield,1  were  being  prepared  for  the  great 
day  when  the  Prophet  should  enter  the  City  of  his  birth 
triumphant  at  the  head  of  thousands,  but  with  the  stern  ad¬ 
monition  not  to  pursue  any  of  those  who  had  hunted  them 
out  and  forced  them  to  leave  their  hearth  and  home.5 

And  here  we  come,  to  the  great  principle  of  toleration 
so  well  enunciated  in  the  Qur’an.  We  must  remember  that 
this  was  still  the  seventh  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and  the 
principle  of  toleration  of  religious  belief  was  utterly  unknown 
to  the  world,  which  was  still  to  pass  through  the  Crusades, 
the  storm  and  stress  of  the  Wars  of  Religion  in  Germany 

(1)  Qur’an,  ix,  1-12: — 4ii  ^  a*ljr 

jii  oij^rvi  j  ■»  61  -M.J .  is** 

^  ^  — £•  . fS J 

.  I  jfo  1-^  f' 

J  j~A\  ijj'*  A:>d6)j  .... 

J  61  J  W-4^. . 

p4>lc|lji5Ci  jlj  Ojii— l»  j lj  jtf- Op  J 

-  O ^4!*!  jlcl  V  j AjCI  U*  i  ij* 

(2)  624  A.C. 

(3)  Cf.,  Qur’an,  viii,  70:— 

Ir  JU  ol  Ju^  d* 

(4)  Cf.,  the  conduct  of  Abu  Sufian’s  wife  Hind,  who  tore  open  the 
body  of  the  dead  Hamzah,  uncle  ot  the  Apostle  of  Islam,  after  the  action 
at  Uhud,  625  A.C.,  drank  his  blood  and  actually  gnawed  his  heart! 
Vide  Ibn-i  Hisham,  vol.  II,  p.  555. 

(5)  For  the  capture  of  Mecca,  January,  630  A.C.,  vide  Ibn-i 
Hisham,  ibid.,  p.  802. 
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and  elsewhere,  the  Inquisitions  in  Spain,  the  forced  conversions 
in  Saxony  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  the  Protestant  and 
Catholic  persecutions  in  England,  centuries  afterwards,  while 
as  we  have  already  seen,  the  two  great  empires  of  Constantin¬ 
ople  and  Persia  were  just  then  doing  all  they  could  to  enforce 
the  homogeneity  of  religious  belief.  It  was  therefore  some¬ 
thing  novel  and  startling  in  the  history  of  political  principles 
that  the  Qur’an  should  take  variety  of  religious  beliefs  in  a 
State  almost  for  granted,  and  building  from  these  premises, 
lays  down  for  all  time  the  magnificent  ideal  that  there  is  to  be 
“  no  compulsion  in  religion.”1  As  Moses,  when  he  approach¬ 
ed  Pharaoh,  was  admonished  to  speak  gently,2  so  in  addressing 
one  who  is  of  another  belief,  only  the  most  conciliatory  speech 
is  to  be  used.3  It  is  remarkable  that  the  ideal  should  be 
broadcast  from  the  mouth  of  the  man  who  was  himself  the 
butt  of  all  kinds  of  persecution !  He  is  told  that  if  only  one 
part  of  the  population  cares  to  adopt  the  faith  so  dear  to  him 
and  his  followers,  he  should  exercise  the  utmost  patience  till 
he  gets  the  final  decision  from  God  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
other  part.4  Although  the  Muslims  are  forbidden  to  be 
friendly  with  those  belonging  to  the  other  camp  or  such  as  are 
hypocritical  in  their  behaviour,5  the  Book  makes  a  clear  dis¬ 
tinction  between  them  and  those  who,  like  some  Christians 
of  those  days,  were  mild  and  humane  according  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  their  own  Prophets.11  So  far  as  the  Meccan  non¬ 
believers  were  concerned,  a  whole  chapter  is  addressed  to 

(1)  Qur’an,  ii,  256: —  oi jTlV 

1,  45  : —  ^5'  U  j 

(2)  Ibid.,  xx,  44: — 

(3)  Ibid.,  xiv,  1 15  : — 

-  J  AiaA y*  J  J 

(4)  Ibid.,  vii,  86  : —  \  yd  ii  it  ^  0 1 J 

L;u  £>-  \j  *1 

(5)  Ibid.,  iii,  118:—  j*  V  lyd  jr-iJIlf-i  t 

U  j  I  y  I  \  o  jj  ji  U  I  j  ^  j  ^  ^y  •  ^ 

-  jf\ 

(6)  Ibid.,  v,  82:—  l^lli  jylbyd  ^ 

-  ^  J  \  j  li  La  j  j  c)  ^  I  ^  **  ^  ^ 
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them  ending  in  the  great  principle  Unto  you  your  religion 
and  unto  me  mine.”1  It  is  remarkable  that  although  the 
orientation  of  religious  thought  has  been  towards  the  universal 
application  of  this  salutary  idea,  still  some  very  important 
parts  of  the  world  in  our  own  times,  are  showing  the  old 
barbarian  spirit  of  religious  persecution  and  disdaining  to  own 
peoples  of  the  same  speech  and  country  simply  because  they 
happen  to  follow  religious  beliefs  distinct  from  the  majority 
of  the  population." 

I  now  come  to  the  last  principle  which  1  propose  to  de¬ 
scribe  here,  that  is  the  principle  of  internationalism.  As  we 
have  seen,  when  the  Quranic  principles  were  revealed,  not 
only  Arabia  but  the  whole  world  was  rent  asunder  by  warring 
nations,  castes  and  classes,  and  Islam  struck  a  new  note  by 
preaching  internationalism.  It  was  an  extremely  bold  ad¬ 
vance,  but  it  was  an  advance  in  line  with  the  other  principles 
propounded.  Although  the  Qur’an  accepts  the  doctrine 
that  men  are  divided  into  classes  and  that  ranks  are  justifiable 
so  that  personal  ability  may  be  tested,’’  yet  it  is  here  definitely 
laid  down  that  the  institution  of  castes  and  warring  elements 
is  a  kind  of  punishment  meted  out  to  the  transgressors  of  the 
Law,'  and  whatever  nations  and  tribes  exist,  their  physical 
origin  is  uniform,  and  they  are  justified  only  because  they 
differentiate  between  man  and  man.  Then  another  ideal  is 
laid  down  that  nobility  depends  not  in  belonging  to  a  parti¬ 
cular  family,  race,  tribe  or  nation,  but  in  being  noble  of 
character  and  personal  conduct.’’  The  life  of  the  man  who 
could  get  his  own  cousin  married  to  a  freedman,1  who  could 

(1)  Qur’an,  cap.  cix.  Vj  O3XN1  U  .OclV  l  J» 

-Let  U  OjJj  k  ^-*1  V J  f  Ns-  U  J.i  W  lil  V j  -Lc-  I  U  G  J  Jj  Ifc 

-  (jr  ci  J 

(2)  Such  is  the  case  in  our  own  day  in  the  Germany  of  the  Nazis. 

(3)  Qur’an,  vi,  166.  £»  J  J  O*  ^ 

-  pi  U  (J  pXfcW 

xvii,  21 .  1 

(4)  ibid.,  vi,  65.  . o-**.  ^  o'— J  ^  f-k 

(5)  Ibid.,  xlix,  13.  J  I  }  I  $ (j'  lil  <_r“  U  ll^-l  l)_ 

.  pi  dll-Lt  p  y  1  Ol  1  j»  jUd  JjI J  j  1<  pi**- 
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make  a  freedman  led  the  flower  of  the  Qureysh  nobility,1 2 3 
who  could  in  the  heyday  of  his  power  live  the  life  of  the  poor¬ 
est  of  the  population,  who  had  no  thought  but  for  the  welfare 
of  the  downtrodden  and  the  oppressed,  is  a  living  instance 
of  the  breaking  of  the  old  bonds.  We  know  that  the  difficulty 
of  the  upholders  of  internationalism  has  ever  been  the  seem¬ 
ingly  impassable,  barriers  of  race,  language  and  clime  and, 
however  pious  his  ideals  and  aspirations,  man  has  not  been 
able  to  overcome  these  barriers  and  to  institute  the  “  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Man,  the  Federation  of  the  World.” 

The  Prophet  of  Islam  showed  a  path  to  mankind,  the  path 
of  Universal  Law,  which,  differently  to  the  rigid  limitation  of 
race,  country,  language  and  geographical  configuration,  could 
be  accepted  by  all,*  and  by  allying  himself  to  those  from 
Rome,  Persia,  Abyssinia,  Arabia  and  the  world  beyond,  who 
accepted  that  Law,  not  only  laid  down  an  ideal  but  actually 
put  it  into  practice.4 


H.  K.  Sherwani. 


( 1 )  i.e.,  Zainab,  ‘Abdu’l-Muttalib’s  grand-daughter,  married  to  Zaid 
bin  Thabit,  erstwhile  slave  of  the  Apostle. 

(2)  On  the  occasion  of  the  Mutah  campaign,  629  A.C. 

(3)  For  a  discussion  of  this  particular  topic,  vide  the  Urdu  maga¬ 
zine,  Tarjumanu’l-Qur’an,  Hyderabad-Deccan,  vol.  Ill  (1352  A.H.), 
pp.  37  ff  and  103  ff. 

(4)  The  general  effects  of  Islam  on  legal  thought  are  ably  deli¬ 
neated  in  the  masterly  work,  “  The  Legacy  of  Islam  ”  (Clarendon  Press, 
Oxford,  1931),  chapter  on  “Law  and  Society”  by  Professor  de 
Santillana  of  Rome. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PERSIAN  ON  MAHRATHI 

The  following  is  a  brief  survey  of  the  influence  that  the 
Persian  language  has  exercised  on  Mahrathi  during  the  course 
of  its  history.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  study  of  the  impact,  in  the  field 
of  language  and  literature  of  one  culture  upon  another  differing 
in  essentials — one,  the  Islamic,  as  represented  by  the  Muslim 
invaders  of  India,  the  other,  the  Hindu,  such  as  the  Mahrathi- 
speaking  people  possessed  when  they  came  into  contact  with 
these  aliens.  The  period  of  operation  of  this  influence  is  a 
long  one  and  covers  the  time  of  the  Muslim  domination  in  the 
Deccan,  as  also  that  which  followed  marked  by  the  political 
ascendency  of  the  Mahrattas  in  the  wake  of  the  disruption  of 
the  Moghul  Empire.  Although  this  influence  has  varied  in 
intensity  and  extent  from  stage  to  stage,  in  accordance  with 
the  march  of  political  events  in  the  country,  one  cannot  fail 
to  notice  that  it  has  left  its  permanent  impressions  on  the 
Mahrathi  language  and  impinged  itself  at  several  important 
points  in  its  structure. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Muslim  set  his  foot  on  the 
soil  of  Maharashtra  in  the  time  of  Alauddin  Khilji.  That  man 
came  down  like  a  tornado  and  appeared  before  the  gates  of 
Deogir  (called  later  on  Daulatabad) .  The  king  of  the  place, 
Ramdev  Rao,  was  lying  in  a  careless  state.  He  had  fancied 
that  nobody  could  cross  the  wide  rivers  and  the  high  mountains 
lying  to  the  north  of  his  territory.  The  sudden  appearance  of 
Alauddin  was  so  staggering  that  Raja  Ramdev  Rao  had  to 
yield  and  give  room  to  the  advance  of  Muslim  political  power 
in  the  Deccan.  This  event  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning 
of  the  influence  under  review. 

A  little  while  after,  there  came  another  man  from  Delhi — 
an  Emperor — who  was  endowed  with  marvellous  gifts  of  mind, 
but  given  to  weaknesses  of  equal  magnitude.  He  dragged  with 
him  nearly  the  whole  population  of  Delhi  to  Deogir  and  made 
it,  for  a  time,  his  capital.  Muhammad  bin  Tughlaq  was  a 
brave  man,  very  cultured,  very  learned,  one  capable  of  con¬ 
ceiving  schemes  of  far-reaching  importance,  but  unluckily,  at 
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times  he  ran  away  with  them  to  the  border  of  lunacy.  He 
tried  to  love  his  subjects  and  serve  them,  but  dismally  failed. 

The  hold  of  Delhi  on  the  Deccan  continued  even  after  his 
death  until  a  period  of  isolated  political  life  for  the  Muslims 
set  in  with  the  establishment  of  the  independent  Bahmani  king¬ 
dom.  It  is  a  great  honour  to  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Bahmanis,  Hasan,  that  he  should  have  added  to  his  name  that 
of  Gangu  Bahmani  in  recognition  of  his  love  for  his  old  master, 
Gangu,  the  Brahmin  who  had  shown  him  the  way  to  a  throne. 
Hasan  made  him  his  Minister  of  Finance.  The  two  so  whole¬ 
heartedly  co-operated  with  each  other  that  they  evolved  a 
system  of  Government  in  which  the  sons  of  the  soil  were  given 
a  share  in  the  administration  of  the  country :  so  much  so,  that 
the  latter  regarded  the  Government  as  their  own  and  bore  a 
deep  attachment  to  the  person  and  throne  of  their  Muslim 
kings. 

The  Mahrathi  language  was,  under  the  Bahmanis,  the 
official  language  of  rural  accounts,  the  main  contact  with  the 
vast  rural  population.  But  the  language  was  charged  with  the 
vocabulary  of  the  language  of  the  Muslims  and  of  those  living 
within  the  zone  of  their  influence,  such  as  the  Kayasths  from 
Delhi  and  other  parts  of  Northern  India  who  migrated  to  the 
Deccan  from  time  to  time  in  search  of  lucrative  appointments. 

In  the  days  of  the  Bahmanis,  the  Flindus  and  Muslims  lived 
on  equal  terms.  The  veil  between  them  gradually  disappear¬ 
ed.  Shoulder  to  shoulder  they  fought  against  their  common 
foes.  During  their  days  there  were  noblemen  of  the  Mahratta 
community  who  held  equal  ranks  with  the  Muslims  as  com¬ 
manders  of  the  army.  The  same  conditions  prevailed  when 
the  Bahmani  kingdom  broke  up  and  separate  kingdoms  were 
established  in  Ahmednagar,  Bidar,  Golconda,  Gulbarga  and 
Bijapur,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  even  after  their  piecemeal 
absorption  into  the  Mughal  Empire. 

The  effect  of  this  age-long  relationship  based  on  mutual 
respect  and  good-will  between  the  ruling  Muslim  races  and  the 
Mahrathi-speaking  people  on  the  development  of  the  Mahrathi 
language  has  naturally  been  very  marked  as  evidenced  from 
the  literature  of  the  times.  And  although  with  the  rise  of 
Shivaji  there  came  a  reaction  against  any  further  extension  of 
this  influence,  one  cannot  discard  the  fact  that  the  Persian  in¬ 
fluence  had  already  clenched  on  the  Mahrathi  language  and  it 
was  found  no  easy  task  to  throw  it  off,  as  is  borne  out,  parti¬ 
cularly,  by  the  official  records  of  the  Peshwas. 
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We  may  analyse  here  the  various  forces  that  have  been  at 
work  in  this  direction. 

1.  In  the  days  of  the  Muslim  rule,  in  nearly  every 
department,  Persian  was  the  official  language,  which  those  of 
the  Mahrattas  who  aspired  to  offices  under  the  Government, 
had  necessarily  to  assimilate.  Indeed,  a  free  use  of  it  was 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  social  honour  to  them. 

2.  Among  the  others  who  did  not  belong  to  the  official 
community  but  had  dealings  with  Government  courts  and 
offices,  the  same  force  of  circumstances  was  at  work.  These 
people  not  merely  understood  but  used  the  legal  and  official 
terms  of  the  Persian  language  without  the  slighest  feeling  of 
distaste. 

3.  The  4  Faqirs,'  a  class  of  Muslim  itinerary  missionaries 
who  always  found  their  way  into  the  lands  conquered  by  the 
Muslims  were  a  powerful  means  of  accelerating  the  advance 
of  the  Persian  influence.  Indeed,  they  very  often  worked  as 
explorers  and  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  Muslim  political  ex¬ 
pansion.  Living  a  life  of  self-sacrifice  and  maintaining  them¬ 
selves  on  the  barest  subsistence,  they  freely  moved  among  the 
common  people  and  tried  to  convey  to  them  the  message  of 
Islam  through  the  songs  that  they  sang  in  the  language  of  the 
country.  Into  these  songs  which  most  of  them  they  themselves 
composed,  they  could  not  avoid  importing  the  religious  terms 
of  their  own  language  which  had  deep  meanings  for  them.  In 
this  way,  many  of  the  terms  that  these  faqirs  used  found  a 
natural  way  into  the  Mahrathi  language  and  permanently 
enriched  it. 

4.  Conversions  to  Islam  from  amongst  the  Mahratta 
community  and  intermarriages  have  also  influenced  the 
Mahrathi  speech. 

5.  The  Muslims  brought  with  them  into  the  Deccan 
many  arts  and  crafts  including  their  fine  engineering  and  the 
making  of  arms  as  a  result  of  which  various  terms  relating  to 
these  were  incorporated  into  the  Mahrathi  language. 

Thus  the  vocabulary  of  the  Persian  language,  its  terms, 
idioms  and  proverbs  came  to  be  freely  employed  in  the  Mahra¬ 
thi  speech ;  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  replace  them  so  long 
as  the  Muslim  power  lasted  in  the  Deccan.  In  the  time  of 
Shivaji,  however,  just  a  few  years  before  he  assumed  kingship 
in  1674,  he  issued  orders  to  one  Raghunath  Pandit  to  prepare 
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a  dictionary  of  official  terms  having  their  roots  in  Mahrathi  or 
Sanscrit.  The  attempt  proved  abortive,  for,  the  force  and 
temptation  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic  phraseology,  could  not 
be  resisted.  The  utmost  that  was  done  on  this  occasion  was 
the  designations  in  Persian  of  certain  post  were  translated  into 
Sanscrit  and  not  truly  into  Mahrathi. 

This  attitude  continued  till  the  sixth  year  before  his  death, 
and  was  but  feebly  revived  during  the  reign  of  his  son,  Sarn- 
bhaji,  who  himself  had  no  especial  interest  in  the  matter. 
During  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Raja  Ram  (1689-1700)  the 
attempt  had  to  be  abandoned,  for,  we  learn  that  he  conferred 
upon  his  minister,  Ramchander  Panth,  the  title  of  “  Hukumath 
Panah,”  a  purely  Persian  title  This  family  is  still  enjoying  it 
in  the  State  of  Vishal  Garh.  Similar  Persian  titles  were  distri¬ 
buted  among  the  noblemen  at  the  Mahratta  Court.  In  the 
time  of  Sahu  also,  the  Persian  manner  held  ground.  The 
Angriahs  of  All  Bagh  were  granted  the  title  of  “  Sar  Khail,” 
the  Kaikwands,  the  title  of  “  Shamshir  Bahadur  ”  and  “  Sina 
Khas  Khail,”  and  one  Vithal  Shanker  that  of  “  Raja  Bahadur.” 
It  may  be  observed  that  this  practice  was  in  accordance  with 
that  followed  by  the  Muslim  kings  and  emperors  who  devised 
the  titles  either  purely  in  Persian  style  or  Perso-Sanscrit,  a 
device  which  is  adhered  to  even  at  the  present  day  by  the 
Nizams  of  Hyderabad. 

Recently  there  was  a  movement  on  the  part  of  certain 
people  to  get  rid  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic  words  from  the 
Mahrathi  language.  But  people  of  understanding  refrained 
from  lending  their  support  to  it.  Indeed,  the  organ  of  the  late 
Mr.  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak,  the  “  Kesari  ”  raised  a  protest 
against  it,  and  asserted  that  if  the  Persian  and  Arabic  terms 
had  to  be  pushed  out  of  the  language,  the  Mahrathi  language 
would  degenerate  and  lose  much  of  its  force.  It  was  of  opinion 
that  any  words  and  terms  substituted  in  their  place  would  fail 
to  convey  the  connotation  that  they  bore  and  with  which  the 
people  speaking  the  Mahrathi  language  had  become 
familiarized. 

The  movement  failed,  like  the  attempt  of  Shivaji;  for 
languages  are  more  powerful  than  those  who  use  them.  They 
have  their  own  struggle  for  existence,  conform  to  their  own 
laws  of  growth,  and  never  submit  to  artificial  feeding.  How 
well  would  it  be  if  this  truth  were  taken  to  heart  by  our  country¬ 
men,  especially  of  Northern  India !  Even  the  people  of  Maha¬ 
rashtra  should  remember  that  Shivaji,  in  spite  of  his  dislike  for 
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the  Persian  terms,  freely  used  them  in  his  correspondence  in 
Mahrathi.  Indeed  his  ‘  Guru  ’  or  preceptor,  Ram  Das,  had 
no  repugnance  to  use  them  for  the  expression  of  his  deep  relig¬ 
ious  thought.  If  the  truth  is  to  be  told,  it  is  he  who  has 
employed  the  Persian  vocabulary  in  his  poetry  more  than  any 
other  Mahrathi  poet. 

We  shall  now  indicate  broadly  the  successive  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  Mahrathi  language  under  the  influence  of 
the  Persian  language. 

1 .  Pre-Muslim  Stage  : 

Before  the  advent  of  the  Muslims  to  the  Deccan,  there 
lived  a  famous  poet  of  the  Mahrathi  language,  Dinaneshwar, 
(b.  1275,  died  1296  A.D. )  who  wrote  in  the  purest  Mahrathi 
language  in  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  Persian  or  Arabic 
influence  traceable. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  his  commentary  of  Bhagwat 
Gita: — 

srterc  nt  Htn?  1  |  Ht^tfn  <rt  hh?  1  Ttfa  forcr  h  hji  HHffn  ahflf  1  ?  1 
rtt  srfcfft  1  aft  3t%  fatspos  1  '<t  naR  Hte  1  wit- 

5Rt  11  3  11  hR  am  gt  jtnt  1  3m^t  tfe#  Hhtf  1  HifRr  HretHT^  1 
53ft  arm  hrht  i  \  1  <rmf  aprrflRr  srtft  1  wR^t  nraf  Rff  1 
Stff  HtfTHT  HR  I  V  |  HfffiRt  HfaRH  HTRT  I  HTTfeHT  3TRTC  HMMI  I 
f  HwtfH  ht  HfaHT  1  ntn  hht  i^  1  aft  <5iUwr  hr  HMt  1  nt  HRwt  aptR 

%aft  I  HtHT  gHfH  HR3?f  I  HHT  I  ^  I  HT  H"ft  ?ST<R  I  HTfecRT  jftf  I 

HTfaRR  hr  1  #aft  11  vs  11 3Tfr  fanf  #ht  1  aiafaT  amr  hr  hr  i 
HRNHRf  hItht  1  anzr  1  c  1  faff  ^3  hhr  1  ht  wr  1  hht  gHfH 

HR  I  HtalCTT  aRT  I  \  I  ^Tt  HRHT  I  iR  HR  HTfJHT  I  HHT 

I  aft  I  ?o  I  HRH  HfgHT  I  HfRTt  TRT  HHT  I  #HT  aft 

RrrfeHf  1  ^rt  rj  1  n  1  anrfaHT  arm-  gn  1  *tR  nt  r?h  1  #tt  arnraf  fa^t 
HtH  I  atTHtfsRt  II  II  aft  H  t  I  TfHtH  H  R5TH  l  3TTHTHT  H  SR  1 
3ht  1  ?  3  1  anfr Hpft  1  hr hhh  HHcft  1  trniRfH  1 
aRt  apft  II  tv  11 

<tT^HO-3TRR 


» Jj-  u“j?  <Ajh  W’  j-  is* & is* 

-  CfJ  <crr 

,vgeii  ism  (j  Jjf'tS’  j**j.  ^*4*1 

—  u»V 
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<j\A  li  j  OM  <2 -  >Sj 

-  Ij-^k  oT 

U-  (£  J*M  £j\A  j*-4  3^3  u^^lTjl  3  {J~}^'*  CN  k*  k  L^-W  r*  ^k 

-jJVr 

d _ <d _ l^a  IjI ik  jk-A-xiT oW^A  W  \j^j^ 

— .  L**a>-  i I 3 1  -X> k  IS*""' (f" 

v  V 

j  jL-  j-  di>j  j/”  2_w  j  it  3  *  tj  tX^.r  j>. 

__  Ljl>-  33 

—  (j;  ^  k  d& Jj  j^k  Jk  3**^ ^  t£3 

_ . £mm0,  L.  [£ k  ^  l3  k  k*3  I  3  k^  k>*  3^  L***'  jf*'* 

_  L*>-  y* *>  yX+ts  0  k  ^y-’  |*—'L  1  l***M  O  y  3  (3^^  l£ 

_ 33 ^iL%wJb 3.-^  0  j  j  Ki^ 3  «w  l.****)  ix-w*<3 3j  k  ^'••**5 **“3  jh  4  ^3 3  ^'4  Jf  ^ t^j***^^ 

_  3JC*  O ^ 3^i  3^"  k^*)  3  L  1 3  3»^x*^*  3 L* 

JL^  ^  k>-  d  3  3  ^  x ^  **— b  I  i^>*  k^  3  I 

_^Jju L55  £T 

LvmA>"  J  ^3  <Lj  Li  £"  )  ,—$*  A  j  ^  ^  /—^  3  33aj  3>* 

V  *  J  (£. J*"}  jfr^l  Ojj^  CX ■*  ^  ^-'■''  '  td '  dijJ 

-cij  (3r3jj 

1 1  <^j jdjJLi^ 


2.  Beginning  of  Muslim  Influence : 

The  following  is  a  passage  which  is  a  reproduction  of  an 
inscription  in  the  temple  of  Bhimeshwar,  which  lies  south  of 
Bombay : 

t  *ft  ff^cr  5Tf  tr^5  \^6%  C5T0PT  STT^T  +  + 

H  «fhra  sfte  5TcrnT  tnfrtiFsrrhRrsr  ?ft  rr^ft 
^  sm  ^mr  ttjjt  ?ptfw  d?»R  5ft%  st4#irr#  *re*nfe  i 
v  Tsr  fef^Rf  ^mr  o^TTTrft  Mf  aft  tf  Prftf^  3f5nrt  adV 
«\  +lft*l  ftRT  an^RTJT  'TI+HT  %^T#  ^  st>T^  tt 
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%  -f-tr  ftTTTtf  tot  tft  tfrOT  ftftftft  ftfc  tfaft  tt  Tttt 
»  3rr  -ttttt  Tpft  stotott  ttt  *pr  trot  3Tott  tfr  t^ot  ^rrf^ 

(.  ?  tr£  Trft  an  tft  TRrffa  ?  TTt  Trftsrr  q  Tftrrr-  vfr*rr«r 

T  %T  tf  TTTRT  STTTg  ftfatt  ftrft  TOTOTft  famfat  ftt  ftfarftft 
?o  sr  ftsrr  tWott  Trftr  totT  Wot smr  x\°  TRt  TrfaOTT  fir 

X  X  t  TROTT  faftcTT  3OT  Vo  TT  TTfasTT  q  ftftTT  3OTT  tt  R°° 

|  3RT  TOT  TTOT  TrfaOTT  TOT  Trffa  OTOTT  3TOTfTTiTT  TlfaOT 
X  3  Weft  TT  3TTTTTOT  ttTOT  TTTftt  Tt  Sift  3TOTRTtJ  TT?>  TTjft  mW 

?v  tkotW  far  ttW  nfaOTT  rsftft  Trrffa  totW  tot  ottWW 
X\  Tft  t  tW  trig;  tW^far  ftfg  stVt  fat  far  ttWstt  farfttt  snt 

X%  TTfOTT  ttfag  SOTTT  TTSfeOT  faW  TfTTT  OTTfeT  3TOTf<TTfgSTft 
X's  (TT  Tit'  ST  TT^ftW  ttTT  frOTtTT  TTfOTTOTfOTtfaTOTfarffa  gOTOT) 
5TOT  3TTfT  TtflOT  Tc|T  STOTT  TTifa  3TTrt  TOT  t  ?jt  3TOTTOT  3TT  SI 
X  \  WOT  ft  TtTTTT  nW  ftfatt  TOTT  fTTT  tk  TTfagT  TTT  TTTft  St 
q  o  ftTOTOTTTTTOTTt^tfe^  TOTTfOTfa  TTfamW  TtTT  fat  ttT  t  nW  OTT 

^  X  far  fat  TrfOTTTT  rW  rfaRr  fat  ttfarfe  tt%  ttW  fafar  stotott  ft 

^  3TT  TfaOTRft  TTfa  TOTT  TOT  T  TP^T  TTfaOTT  ttOTT  31  TOT  t3> 

t?  igT  TTft  TTTT  TTT  t?  ft?  OTOTlt  STOTT  TOTt  tfa  TT  fat  OTTOTOT 
TV  3TI  srfaTTTt  faOTTOT  OTOTOTT  TOTT  TOT  SOT  Tlf  TOTOT?  tfe 
TT  TOT  STOTT  TT  TTgt?  TT  fat  STOTTTT  TOTS  STOTRT  fatT  STTTTTT 
TTTTTT  ttfaT  TfaT  tT  TTT  TT  TOT3T  TOT  TOT^  TOTOT  TT&T 
^vs  t?T  TT  |TT  X£  OTT  TTft  ?TTfa  Ufa  lOTlf  t  5TT%  OTfaOTT 
TOTOT  Ttfa  tfT:OTt  TOTPOT  TOTS'TT  STOTT  TTfaTSOTTTT  STOTT 

I  T  A 1  T1  l£j «  ^cr ““ y*  (  I  ) 

<£ _f*  j\^.»  Jjj  Jsai^Hj  ijj  _/»(  t  ) 

cl—  L»  2.^1, J'~u^  <J->  f  tzNT^  J  v  '3°  f  cl— V (  r ) 

_^U  jAS 

-  j*  ^  .N,  (  r  ) 

aas  O j v  y?~*  ^  1a(  1  ^ ^  0  ^ 

£^4^  JiT"  J  V  "^ir^  <S---  f  (  1  ) 

—  <s* 

tfjljJ/ ld_jl j'»<44£>  ) 
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J**,  (r)  b^jljjjjTjb1^  (  a  ) 

l*->  I  j~*  (jfjjj  b— ^  b  I J  t^r"  (  1  ) 

-  j£  ^  cr 

^  I  ci  jT" ^  1  *1  •  Ul  j^b  j5^ 3  (jj\j  dir  Is"  l  ^  .»(»•) 

t  •  ^  £  r  U^Jtj  tfjjl (v*  (*J-5fc»£ i d_  (n ) 

u"  'h.  tf/'l  ^  J sfcfc-*  t  ltJ^  ^>jj  (*l  .P  *£_  ( 1  t) 

-j|  £  u 

^  Wjy  '»‘IjT ^  Jil  J  Jb/ Ju  |  jl  \jfji  (,r) 

-  tfjlj 

—  iSJ  (j\S  o"i b  i£  ^  \  J^“  uJ jH--4  b  i_i V  ijj£ la*  _r  I^T ( t  fv) 

,_^o  j  i  t?jt j  <jj>  (_<*  (_$-  lj il i  >-«ij  £  Jj£ £  £  ( 1 0) 

-  *£J 

L#*-  4^£l  <+V J jb’li  v_j4»£b  (J  j|j  (n) 

-  Jj 

LS*b  (£j&\  (J^f"  jj  (j)  ^j->  jAi  U  ^ - 9I  J  (  lS^)  (  iz.) 

-l//£ 

<zAr b  . j  ^  jT  T  dl>  ^  j-T  j  L_$>-  ( )  A) 

-  J1  crl  £ T  XL  v'£ 

V  V 

LT“b-j  ^  tfj'j  bj;jj  j!  jl*®-  ( m) 

-  j  <£ f  le “y>  yt>i  U 

&?  *  jb  ^b  jLV  0  jb-^jj j£_b‘  L*f  T  Ij^b  J  (r  .) 

-  tri^jb  £jj- 

t$-J-  1  ^  i'->  crb  <jH  f  £>  s j  jVb  b  ^  (r  ,  ) 

-  cr  i'/T 

j£_^crljrij/j>,T (JjTl^irfojjt^b  ^*T  Jjlj  ^jjT(rr) 

^-■^Ij  b£ — >b'£jt  t£jjf  <£_}  y  _/>£  b  4Jo  J  (Tr) 

ij  T  .s^dijlj  _ > 
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(“ji  o*  -Mjl  jIj  l  ~d  ^ (rr) 

— 

jj jTljlrL^  a j~v  I  jt  <^a  4  lr  Ijt  4-*  jtL,  (ro) 

—  Ijl»"  If-* 

^4*^  (Jvj-4  ■  *— ‘JJ  J  £ — >j  _£•>  j  ^ (r  i) 

LA»-  I  J^tS  J>^“l3J  1  A  (j I  J<i_  J  (til) 

_  but,C  L- 

—  kuij  3'  jkk  (5k  Ji  Jl^t  (ta) 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  date  of  the  inscription  is  given 
in  the  very  first  sentence  and  is  given  under  the  Hijri  era. 
The  actual  words  are  these 

ffsrer  \\  -m  o^fi 

It  is  clear  that  69  A.H.  could  not  be  the  right  date.  Either 
the  penultimate  figures  have  disappeared  or,  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  only  the  last  two  figures  of  the  year  were  given  as  is 
done  even  at  the  present  day.  A  comparison  with  ‘Salbahin 
Samath  ’  shows  that  the  year  must  have  been  769  Hijri. 
What  should  interest  us  about  this  brief  inscription  is  this  that 
several  Persian  words  such  as  “  ”  and  “  j  Ik  j  L.  ”  are 

used  in  the  text  and  also  certain  Muslim  names  “  jjb  J# 
j  1  yin  ”  and  others  are  mentioned  who  probably  were  some 
military  officers  connected  with  the  ‘  ’  or  Forces. 

Another  aspect  of  this  inscription  is  that  it  belongs  to  the 
time  of  the  Jadhau  dynasty  who  were  independent  rulers  of 
Devgir  before  it  came  under  the  Muslim  control.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  Persian  words  had  by  this  time  penetrated  into  their 
territory. 

3.  Third  Stage  ( A )  : 

Then  comes  the  time  of  Eknath,  a  famous  poet  and 
reformer,  of  the  town  of  Patan  in  the  district  of  Aurangabad, 
who  died  in  the  early  part  of  the  1 7th  century.  The  follow¬ 
ing  passage  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  supplication  shows  a 
decided  reaction  to  the  Arabic  and  Persian  influence.  Eknath 
deliberately  calls  the  expression  of  his  sentiments  “  arjdast  ” 
although  it  being  a  matter  of  the  very  deep  religious  attitude 


of  his  life  one  might  have  expected  him  to  choose  some  appropriate  word  from  his  own  mother-tongue  for 
title.  His  supplication  begins  in  a  complete  Arabic  and  Persian  phraseology.  The  passage  runs  thus: — 

”  "Column  2  reproduced  showing 

Original  Transliteration  into  Persian  Script  therein  the  Persian  words  used 
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it 

J 

~> 

s  Jv 

*)  Va 

•> 

•») 


a 


s 


3  ^ 


* _ 

S\ 


r  J' 


3 


s 

% 

V 

>— 


*v 

O 

1 

*) 


A* 

** > 

A; 

i 

-5* 


% 

% 

n) 

A- 

t 

X 

^ 

4 


.23 

■5 

.23 

C 

.o 

*CO 

J3 

"3 

S3 

o 

o 

V 

43 

H 


^-fic/ 

4 


Ocf. 


This  is  the  form  of  conclusion  of  petitions  observed  in  the  Mahrathi  language  in  the  Deccan  even  up  to 
the  present  day.  It  may  be  added  that  this  is  a  specimen  of  all  petitions  of  the  time  of  Eknath.  It  was 
probably  written  about  1588  A.D. 
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—  &  g 
oq  ja  £ 


<3 

CO 


bo 


CS  <u 


K. 


•5^ 

3  3 

°  St 

-a  *3  £ 
o 

g  S  ^ 

si  cn 

a  e  § 

"W  Q  K 

2 '5  I 

£  *«> 

5 

CM  -C? 


- -  —  "  Column  2  reproduced  showing 

Original  Transliteration  into  Persian  Script  therein  the  Persian  words  used 

in  their  correct  form 
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_  ^  Jl yl  oU  A  ‘  *»l 

The  letter  is  full  of  Persian  and  Arabic  terms.  Here  and  there  certain  Persian  idioms  literally  translat¬ 
ed  have  been  employed. 
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Column  2  reproduced,  showing 
Original  Transliteration  into  Persian  Script  therein  the  Persian  words  used 

in  their  correct  form 
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d  v 

2  -a 

« 

s  s.a 

03  X? 

2q  2 

d 


J 

3 
3 

V- 

3  - 

-3  % 

~D 


'h 

1 


<D 

«-CJ 


C 

•S 

’•+3 

S-4 

O 

a, 

2 

a, 

<L> 

X! 

+-> 

co 

<u 

S 

d 

C 

QJ 

a, 

o 

CL, 

I— A 

d 

v-, 

QJ 


b/D 

a 


a 

X 
* 

d 

XI 


O 

> 


d 


X5 

C 

cd 

C 

d 


<u 

pH 


3 

M-t 

O 


<L> 

-4-> 

+-► 

a; 

<u 

X! 

H 


5-C 


56£ 


Persian  and  Mahrathi  words  is  as  follows:  — 

Persian  and  Arabic  127 
Mahrathi  38. 

The  Persian  and  Arabic  words  have  been  underlined. 


6.  Fifth  Stage  ( A ) : 

We  reproduce  another  letter  which  Dinayat  Rao,  the  Revenue  Minister  of  Sultan  Ah  Adil  Shah, 
wrote  to  Nilo  Sundev  Musamdar,  the  Revenue  Officer  of  Shivaji.  _ _ 
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57 


The  letter  ends  with  the  following  expression :  — 

faflpr  which  is  a  translation  of  which  even  up  to  the  present  day  is  used  at  the 

end  of  Mahrathi  correspondence. 
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.?  t 


,'V  A: 


£ 


£ 


£ 


f 


\ 

„JD  1 

‘V 

* 

, 

-j,  0 

V  7 
">  <V 

r~<  •> 

s*  -> 


*v 


:  ^ 
•I.' 

*1  ^ 

•5  !, 

’ll  '? 

■V  * 

X  T 


,1 


r  C  i  CsT3 
S  03  J3  •«  TZ3  c 

I’SS  I  “  “ 

-ph  +■>  ti 

Ic'T)  3  g 

^  <3  © 

J3  -S  >sT3  „  _ 
c/3 b  c  .S3  j3 

o«S^“ 
^•--3  g  £  E 

r  c  o 

-  -a «. 

«  m  S 

">34; 
4)  fS 


C 

.2 

<*} 

Lh 

--  <u 
cu  ^ 

<L> 


bo 


04  ^  *■■ 

GO  O 

’S  ^  "O 

CT2  Od  _y 

c-s  * 

03  ^  -p 

^T)  5  G' 
rj  <L>  03  qj 

«>  C  .  ~  Ph 

H  o  w  o  E' 

-  *ZJ  bp^  >  *S 
C.S  g  ^  ^ 

■p  a  .5  03  « .0 

£  c.a  3  = 

.  F  u  ^  c  "5 
3  -a  £  a  £  „ 

<  <y  °  ~  *£  .2 
>  >  >  ™ 
d  <D  ^  <U 
> 


03 

GO 


T3 

d 

Cl 

Cl 


-  £  * 
■  •HI) 

-  Jp  »C 

^■B  8  S 

^  3  O 
cu  w 
d  ^ 


V 


XJ 

<u  d 

a  & 


•  -d  C  .2 

w.  ga,w  •  r? 


d 

Uh 

HO 

<u  -a 

5»g 

8  ” 


d 

<D 


8  *3 

*H  03 

d  *h  cj 

••H  (U  <y 


Oh  <U 


d 

o 

T3 

<u 

3 

8 


f  ^ 
H  T3 

Wh 

o 


a 


,y  £ 


03  d  _ 
£  3  £ 

g  Sf  « 

£  «'gx: 

.j-h  QJ  Q  4-* 


<U 


03 


03 


_,  U 

.  -S  -Q 


.y  43  £  ’oh*-*-1 

a-g  cH  f-g 

Ui  *-H 

,T3  <  - 

1  CJ  fli  V  +-* 

£3  T3  -h  rj  03 
d  d  ’S-  o  pd 

«»  cT  w  w 
w  fi  g  ‘C  T3 
-ts  *3  03  8  a 

£  2  o  3  § 

h  ^  bo  2  c 

fcp-  „ 

&5  «  -° 


•d 

C/D  -d 


d 

CJ 

<J 

o 

c/i 

V 

& 

d 


jh  e  s  6  g  ■"  s' 

u  d  q  s  13  03 
,S2  —  -S  o3  J2  — 

r-<  rrt  w  ^  CL  3  (J 


jd  03 

H  .eg 


a  g  .0 

<D  x  .is  "9 

T5  w  «)  “  2 


4 


.  ^  <1 

S  o 
^  _5 

♦ 

^  ^-v 


i 


O 


1  •  ^ 

*su  :A 


■  > 


^  3 

-3  -“b 


i  ^ 


•> 

•b 


This  apart,  a  noteworthy  feature  of  this  letter  is  that  the  style  adopted  is  exactly  a  copy  o  e 
and  that  literal  translation  of  the  Persian  idioms  and  phraseology  is  markedly  noticeable,  for  an 

the  very  mode  of  address  is  as  follows : —  _  . 

ttptt  fws  arz  »  ^  ?rt  a#  ^  ’fwtra  5^ 
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57f> 


It  must  be  noted  here  that  the  year  is  given  in  Arabic 
numerals  and  even  the  months  of  the  Arabic  Calendar.  Till 
the  year  1848  the  Arabic  notation  and  the  Hijri  months  and 
years  continued  to  be  employed  in  all  Mahrathi  correspond¬ 
ence  and  the  Firmans  of  the  Peshwas.  From  this  letter  it  also 
appears  that  although  during  the  eighteenth  century  Arabic 
and  Persian  words  and  terms  were  used  in  the  Mahrathi  offi¬ 
cial  writings  very  freely,  their  use  gradually  decreased  as  time 
went  on.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  this  letter,  the  number 
of  Persian  and  Arabic  words  used  is  28  as  against  84  of  the 
Mahrathi ;  a  proportion  which  is  more  or  less  maintained  in 
the  Mahrathi  language  ever  since. 

We  may  here  give,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  a  number 
of  words  which  in  their  original  form  and  meaning  are  freely 
employed  in  speech  and  writing  by  all  classes  of  Mahrathi  so¬ 
ciety  at  the  present  day. 


3T3T5r 

3TtTTT 

jlW 

3rer 

bt 

afaRT 

cJIj^ 

3T^rr 

srjvsrT 

3RTC 

3  IT 

» — 

•*> 

rtj\ 

S^TT 

111 

*3T TO 

t*2j| 

JUj! 

wrrcr 

1  -M  IaC 

CX 

°W  Idl 

ev 

>' 

^>*PTR 

jl )  Jj» 

*  *  l>  J  jt 

’Rbr 

/•aC 

r- 

RRRRT 

otic 

<jr°  A  | 

’ptirR 

■  .ur 

r^: 

%ftr 

3RRT 

iljTj 

SRRRT 

3RRTV 

(jt  j 

RTcT 

13 

1  ->k" 
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errr^r 

V* 

TTT^ 

O-i  b 

tmfhr 

uiL.  jili 

Tfoft 

•tt  h<t< 

Jl^11 

^TTFft 

j  l 

fwm 

jUj 

*  JJJ 

sprr 

_>b  oUj 

A 

j*-*^  J 

form 

61 

tM 

^  jjj 

f^iwrr 

U.  OljjO 

'rrasfo 

-b  <siA 

fos^ffo 

TTCFT 

dxLb 

TTT 

0-4  J 

i 

jlAb 

^TT 

■Cju 

.f 

STRTt 

Aa  Li» 

ttstt 

<uU>* 

o~-» 

3RT 

* 

Aii 

faTT 

"  A 

Rttk 

T^RT^TT  * 

J  jj 

ftl+RWIT 

4j  IjA 

T3R 

j  r* 

T3R  3RF3T 

j!  a>I 

SRTSft 

J*. 

trcsmT 

*R*T 

ansmter 

4 j*~~**^ 

i£  3' 

TTTRTt 

Aj 

*rrf%sr 

0  Ai  U 

TFT 

tmrte 

y  ^ 

VJB 

TFT 

trre 

ujl** 

I  now  proceed  to  suggest  that  the  influence  of  the  Persian 
language  was  not  confined  to  the  incorporation  of  mere  terms, 
nouns  and  adjectives,  into  the  Mahrathi  language  but  ex¬ 
tended  to  its  grammar  also,  from  which  it  will  be  apparent  that 
it  has  powerfully  reacted  on  the  very  basic  structure  of  the 
language. 

1.  In  all  Indo-Aryan  languages  the  adjective  precedes 
the  noun.  The  same  is  the  case  in  the  Mahrathi  language 

*  le 
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but  at  times  this  general  rule  is  relaxed  in  favour  of  the  Persian 
form.  This  is  noticeable  particularly  in  official  documents. 


qfecT  w 


^  o.L 
ci 

"L*  Cb  j  U~  J  ^ I 


VZ*  TtfT^T 
q-fcr  q<!T  *r*rrcr 


c$r 

J£} 

d*i>  «d>-U> 

ojl^  J!  J 


J 

aJI  jll#  OJU)f 


jJicljlj 
4a«V  L. 


s-’k  Oj!jj,£i_  jxiT 


i/jj;  0 jj 


Jj*-  Oj^jlj 


When  any  sign  of  relationship  between  the  adjective  and 
the  noun  is  indicated,  it  is  done  in  pursuance  of  the  practice 
in  Persian;  it  is  shown  after  the  adjective  and  not  after  the 
noun. 

fwtt  trpffaT  ( b  J y**  V  JIT  jXSL. 

tnt  ^K<Mi  (Ij  (J*t  d j*i*  1>1 

mTso  *t5tr  fTi ^ott  (I 

2.  There  is  no  sign  of  a  possessive  case  in  any  Indo- Aryan 
languages  but  owing  to  the  Persian  influence  it  is  used  in  the 
case  of  certain  words.  This  is  very  largely  confined  to  official 
writings.  For  instance 

.  jCsiJ  j  JUi  fe%  ^jjprsr  JfC :  4»}U  J3TOT  *t*i 

«i<{  fii^i  j«mi 

^  y,  5H|T  jit  aX jJS" *1  yf  tprr  tp’yfi 

Even  here  the  subjective  and  the  objective  cases  are  indicated 
by  a  sign  coming  after  the  last  word.  For  instance 

TnrrrrTtr  |  ^  Ij  jJu  w*t  *r»rteKr 

6* 
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3.  The  sign  for  the  objective  case  is  ‘la’  as  in 

This  is  in  fact  the  Persian  I  j  (ra).  The  letters  j  and  tJ 
are  interchanged  practically  in  most  languages.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable  therefore  that  the  Persian  j  (ra)  became  ^ 
(la)  in  the  Mahrathi  language.  A  strong  proof  of  this  is  that 
this  word  does  not  find  any  place  in  the  old  Mahrathi.  It  was 
very  largely  used  in  the  districts  of  Poona,  Satara,  Ahmad- 
nagar  and  Sholapur  some  seventy  years  ago;  but  was  not  so 
much  current  in  the  Konkan  area  where  the  Muslim  rule  or 
the  influence  of  Muslim  languages  and  social  life  was  compa¬ 
ratively  less  exercised.  It  is  rather  striking  that  the  Persian 
sign  of  the  objective  case  should  have  forced  itself  into  the 
Mahrathi  language  in  this  way,  although  there  exist  in  it  other 
signs  of  equal  significance. 

4.  Certain  prepositions  of  the  Persian  language  are  very 
freely  used  in  Mahrathi,  and  scholars  and  writers  of  standing 
feel  at  ease  with  them  as  much  as  with  the  prepositions  of  their 
own  tongue.  For  instance 

The  word  (dar)  carries  the  same  maning  as  the  Persian 
j*  (har). 

“TOR”  (Jj^SC  j)  comes  from  the  Persian  ‘  ’.  This 

word  is  used  as  a  preposition  in  Mahrathi  and  means  “  also.5' 

“  ^  ”  (  'd—  )  comes  from  the  Persian  ‘  IT 

“  3T^3t  ’  is  the  Persian  ‘  jl-t*;  \ 

At  times  certain  Persian  prepositions  come  after  the  noun  in 
the  Mahrathi  language  such  as: — 


(ory-) 

in  ‘  j)j. 

-jJj. 

j*" 

<£2— I 

TO 

414a 

cu»l» 

**-ib 

58o 
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Oct. 

The  preposition  “  )  meaning  SI  or  ‘  to  ’ 

is  very  often  used  for  emphasis,  as  in : 

qrwfe  'mnr  frfcT  'nfa 

5.  Several  Persian  conjunctions  have  also  been  used  in 
old  Mahrathi  language.  A  few  of  them  were  used  even  in  the 
old  Mahrathi  but  are  now  no  longer  generally  used,  such  as : — 

*  (j),  *PR  (/.),  (/I),  ^  (l), 

^  (  Jk),  (^V),  *** 

6.  The  Persian  interjections  also  have  been  freely  used 
in  the  Mahrathi  language  the  intonation  of  some  of  which  has 
been  slightly  modified  such  as : 

*ra(uH)>  ft(jU),  3R55T3-  (axJI  -=  5  ) 

’w,  (u3>),  *tr :  (alj),  («b  «lj )  f 

3n>*tor  ) ,  5TT3W  (jilli  =  ,jilj  jb  )?  ^nr  (^_U)^ 

fiJTfnr  (d_lA<d_l*) ,  <5PR?r  (jb  jU.) 

But  these  words  are  nowadays  very  largely  out  of  use. 

7.  Many  adverbs  from  the  Persian  language  are  used  in 
their  original  form.  In  certain  cases  a  slight  modification  in 
intonation  is  noticeable,  as  for  example : 

§Jrit,  ( 4 =  ) ,  fsftf+?5  (  JSCb  ) 

(jbpjb^.W),  ’^nr  ( jb  dU=jl£),  *??R  (i*-), 

,  srr  (jU),  (.-uic.), 

^  (A)*  ^  (crib)  >  (^U")> 

(  AX^S'  —  XLijf  ),  ^  (  JS~)>  ^  (  »-^i  =  o  -ACoT  )  j 

tr^r  (l&  l=b£) ,  3To^5  (Jjl) ,  fKTJT  (jfjA), 

fTrnur(^— (Js^A— Js*°)  >  , 

‘ )  meaning  ‘  ’  w  (j*)  is  employed  just  for  the 

sake  of  emphasis. 

“  *tr*r  ”  ( jlj  (*j' j)  are  derived  from  the  Persian  ’ 
(barr)  and  is  equivalent  to  the  Persian  ‘  ’ 
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“  is  from  the  Arabic  ‘  jt-  ’  (Shan) 

“  ”  (  a  Oil  )  means  in  the  Mahrathi  “  this  year.” 

Probably  this  word  is  a  distortion  of  the  Persian  word  ‘  ' 

(Ainda)  which  indicates  the  future  and  not  the  present. 

“  ”  (ax-oT )  corresponds  to  the  Persian  1  ’ 

“  ”  (If  cill )  corresponds  to  the  Persian  ‘  ’  In 

both  the  languages  the  words  mean  single.  “  ”  (  Wi  ) 

corresponds  to  the  Persian  ‘  jS  '  meaning  ‘  another.’ 

“  )  comes  from  the  Arabic  ‘  it 

means  in  Mahrathi  “  also.” 

8.  Certain  particles  from  Persian  are  used  in  the 
Mahrathi  language  such  as: 

^  V-  ^  ^  j* 

'fi^T’TT  dJblyk 

9.  Just  as  the  suffix  (  t $  )  gives  the  adjectival  value  to 
a  noun  in  Persian,  so  also  the  same  “  f  ”  supplies  the  same 
force  in  Mahrathi.  This  practice  has  been  adopted  from  the 
Persian.  Examples :  — 


<xt£t  y 

J'jj 

C5*/ 

S~~“ 

It  is  a  practice  in  the 

Persian  Grammar  to  form 

abstract  nouns  by  adding  (  i£  )  at  the  end  of  nouns  and  ad¬ 
jectives.  This  is  also  being  done  in  the  Mahrathi  language. 
Examples : 

(Jo 1  j),  wmrft  (tf  irNWt  (J»  joU),  i&St  ( j>), 

11.  Sometimes  abstract  nouns  in  Mahrathi  are  formed 
by  adding  the  word  (  S  )  or  (  S  )  at  the  end  of  a 
common  noun.  In  Persian,  however,  this  practice  is  observed 
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only  in  the  case  of  nouns  or  adjectives  which  end  in  the  letter 
1  a  ’  (ha)  such  as 

'RTTOft  ( ),  mi#  (  Jb-IL- ),  tonft  (J^o) 

^^(^Lb),  fasrpft  (Ju),  (S >-b) 

'ftetft  (S' jO,  (S^ ), 

1 2.  On  certain  occasions  Persian  signs  such  as  (  J  I  ^  ’ 
(dar),  jl  (baz) ,  _>y  (khor),  _>lf  (gar),  4  f  (gari),  ^  ^ 

(jiorchi),  ijb  <Ob  (dan  or  dani)  AiU  (khanah),  _>1 j  (var) 
serve  the  purpose  of  suffixes  in  the  Mahrathi  language  as 
much  as  in  the  Persian.  The  signs  are  all  Persian. 

Examples : 

<Tr(jli):  (jbJ^),  gj?rc( jbdwJ  ), 

(jbp‘),  'fte^rr  (  jI^ju) 

3T3T  (^  =  Jb)  *  ^T^R(  jlj  (>*•),  ^>T^R(jl;  <£_  jK'),  +iq^R 
(jlj  <£_  Jcli);  (j\>  <S). 

isftt  (j yf=  J y) :  aftsrk  (j y^~),  **ra*tr(.> y  J* ^jl), 
( j  y  f>),  ( .>  y  j  y ),  ( .>  y 

*rrc(  ( jlTy  S  ), 

(  jifcyu*),  'fte^TR  (j^_l>  ),  *n%PTK  (  jSoi*U) 

hrft  (4  f  )  ♦  ^mf’Tfr  (uf^),  ^Pnit  (tsfeL.  y),  Tsttfart 
(i£  f<L-  y~v,\  *nrflrft  y /job), 

aft, 

TTfft  (Jbfob)  1  ?tq^T  (  ob  vO  ),  (  ob  ,y ), 

<Tprm  (olA),  ^fTTPJft  (Jb  <i_  V). 

srt(  *y=AiU. );  ^51  <3 m  1  (  *'U.  o  jr),  pwn  ( 

AjLiil),  ftfhm^yU^U),  WslHiyb  A?  j). 

strt  (jlj);  ’Tf^Wt  (jl  *r^R  (  jl  J  fi£_  ),  il“i'IK 

(0!  (  jl  J^'b  ) 
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13.  For  the  sake  of  emphasis,  the  vowel  (  /}  )  is  intro¬ 
duced  in  Persian  between  two  words  of  the  same  spelling  and 
intonation.  This  method  is  followed  in  Mahrathi  also. 
Examples : 

jfi+TfpF  (■iiUfc'U  =  dUU>£jU) 

dd Idd  y — |d-1 y  y  )  Al't'l'il'ti  ( j 

’TTrmTT  (jl*bU) 

Such  compound  words  which  are  joined  together  by  the 
vowel  consist  generally  of  two  or  three  letters. 

14.  There  are  several  compound  words  in  the  Mahrathi 
language  which  are  composed  of  two  words  with  the  vowel 
(j  )  between,  as  in  the  Persian  language. 

(WWH  (JU  y\ j),  XrdRTd'  (ol  jjOl  JO  y  I  j),it«fnT«r 

(4AJ., jVj  j  JW J4- jo)  cRffcRT  (oxT yX) 

15.  Certain  Persian  prefixes  are  used  in  Mahrathi  to  form 
negatives  as  in  Persian.  Examples: 

^  (  c;‘. ) ;  ( J  J^-0,  ^  ),  *** 

( ),  ^  )>  ****  ( ),  ), 

(N^X 

’tt  ( li )  •  =rm  (oj.I;),  (dL  li),  («L_  f &), 

IJT  (  J**)  4 1 1'H  Fr  (  y  y~ yc  >TTd  H  Jjd  (  OjPcC“ yf.  j  <j<-qi« 

( Jl>-  jf),  nrfcr  (co  x  j if),  yi)f  fhtm  (a***"  jf) 

It  must  be  added  here  that  such  compound  words  from  the 
Persian  are  freely  used  with  certain  modifications,  here  and 
there,  in  their  intonation  and  meaning,  e.g. : 

(Ojijf' )f  (J 2e.f  )f  (dU^L^dU^*), 

^^Fcfl  htwn+  (jU^i 

0 SC  1  ^ ?  <KdM4t 

16.  There  are  several  expressions  in  Mahrathi  which 
show  that  Persian  words  have  been  used  with  Sanskrit  suffix. 
Such  as: 

TOfinTR  (ji  jJ jx)} 

( jl  j  nvn^r  (cJj  J* ji-)}  (c-J  j  J^). 
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The  last  expression  “  TOW  ”  (  Jift  )  may  seem  to 
have  been  bodily  taken  from  Persian,  in  which  it  means  a 
wise  man.  In  reality  it  is  not  so.  w  ”  (  oJ  j  )  is  not  the 
Persian  “  Ji-*  ”  meaning  “  one  possessing  ”  but  “  ”  which 

is  from  Sanskrit  “  W  ”  meaning  “  one  not  possessing.”  It  is 
in  this  sense  that  it  is  used  in  place  of  the  Persian  word  ‘  ’ 

thus  conforming  to  the  practice  referred  to  under  this  section. 

17.  In  a  like  manner  the  Mahrathi  signs  “  5TT  ”  and  “ 
come  after  Persian  and  Arabic  words.  As  in : 

(dt)  I J I ^ ) 

jji i|  _jA  J*tt  =  oJettl)_ 

18.  Similarly  the  Mahrathi  sign  “  'PTT  ”  (  ob  )  is  affix¬ 
ed  at  the  end  of  Persian  words  in  order  to  form  abstract  nouns 
as  in: 

MN>HI  (b  ^1;)^  tTWRT  (b  Jji—),  TtWTT  (b  j) 

19.  The  Sanskrit  word  “  3T  ”  meaning  “  the  quantity  of  ” 

is  used  in  a  solitary  instance  in  Mahrathi  as  a  suffix  to  a  Persian 
word  ‘  jS~  ’  (  )  to  form  an  abstract  noun  ( 

meaning  (shortage).  There  may  be  similar  examples  in 
Mahrathi  writings  but  the  present  writer  has  not  come  across 
them  in  his  readings. 

20.  A  large  number  of  compound  words  occur  in  the 
Mahrathi  literature  one  word  of  which  belongs  to  the  Persian 
or  Arabic  language  and  the  other  to  Mahrathi.  Examples: 


£  jf'jh 

5T3PC  =fP 

jj*. 

srrsrnc  *tr 

jV.j'j'i 

j 

ahnftr 

j  j>-  dfj'l 

<Jl >(JJ& 

jbjri 

0  jlSjip 

'5FPT 

*  -  • 

Tcm  3 
*  •* 

*[\ 
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21.  There  are  a  large  number  of  compound  expressions 
in  Mahrathi  modelled  on  those  of  Persian,  but  without  being 
put  to  the  same  uses.  Examples : 

n<  *T3ff  'J-.S’jf  j* 

:jrTfPr  wr 

^  LTJT  ^  1  '•ntht  Ax**y*i  j a 

•»>«*(  ja ji'  j  «tMiT  ^Vr  jU-l  el&jljb 

srarFT  j( ynS->f Y  d\y~^Y j  tf^FR  W  ^  jYy 

j>- 

22.  In  the  Mahrathi  language  there  are  many  compound 
words  of  which  one  word  is  Persian,  the  other  Mahrathi  which 
carry  the  same  meaning  and  help  each  other  to  lend  emphasis 
to  the  idea  connected.  Examples: 


$<am  3Tmr 
afrc  tor 
tot  fro^r 
'nr- 

*t5R  <TFT*ft 

<mr?iT 


jS±>Y 

J*. 

uic'j^r 

cr/> 


r  h^T  ^  *)b !  *tfbr  7^  y 


jS±Y 
Axis  <l>  Y 
N, 

^  JhT| 

^13  N>y 

a  ba  1^)  a 
aU  Aib 

A^ 


aaa  Ji 
»i>U  jl  jl> 

>  Is  ti. 


V 


a  q-s». 

trfe  3T4pft  ciW  -6 y 
<»rr  fw?  iL*j,  Yi> 

*mr  »tR*r  Aib 

tmfr 

*nt  *JiJ a*  b40  b40 

^TT>3rrrn:jl^>jj'-tiAi  jYja 
*tr  rrortiA^UJly  b  vJUil^U 

»JTPT  HAItJSfllj  j— i^*tfl_Ui  Aj ti 

sitr  *j^t  A^jUoily  till,  oily 
Prow  sj-  ly jsv  ^3^. 


j  y>-  y 

STRK  ft?  d>L  jUl 

^fcT  RrtT*TcT 

3^* 

r#  mm 

RRR  R*cT 

RPR^  i J 

^  j^tJy 

TtrT  J -) 

J  ifj 

3. 


-JL^j  tfj 


0>)  j 

#55  ^cT,  oij 

f#^nr  jj^>cUxoV-> 

RT^TR  HTR^O^jl^  OUjt^y- 

1  <sf  *f 
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23.  In  the  same  manner  compound  words  (synonyms) 
consisting  of  words  one  Persian  and  the  other  Arabic  have  been 
freely  used  in  the  Mahrathi  language,  such  as : 

3,KTTr(*'j~Lri/'==f 1  ^ 

'jftr  'J|«Rt  (Sj^~  J  **•  =  iAs>-  JJ  j  }  '•fi'T  I  Yf  =  ^S'*  (j* 

^TPT  P  ^  I^A  *ai  )  *TtTT  bu  J  L  =  J  L*  ; 

I  Ju>  0  J3j  # 

24.  There  are  certain  expressions  consisting  of  two  con¬ 
tradictory  words,  one  Persian,  the  other  Arabic,  or  one  Mahra¬ 
thi,  the  other  Persian  or  Arabic,  e.g. 

sttm  U  fT=§z\)mj{T }  j  ^nrr  *sr# 

^  ;  olrt  ^  ==jlrToM  j  j 

JU  ^1*-=  J I  y*  ^>cJ*  =  iS^*  tSjJ  )  "TOT  cfm 

If  y  ^  ^  y  ^ *t^t  r  j  L53  l^j  =  j  bail  ^  $  sr  :rt^t,  r 

t$  3  U  ji  *3  U  j  =  0  3  U  j  j  s^ft  Crrof  j  J  1^  =  j  J*  y  J  ^ 

^T’TPfT  lib^*  liU>-  =aj !  3 li  j  $  ^TRT  ^  J  ^  jf  =  j*  j*  ^ 


25.  Many  idioms  and  compound  infinitives  will  be  found 
in  the  Mahrathi  language  which  are  literal  translations  of 
those  in  Persian.  The  following  will  afford  illustrations: 


03  J  ^^^.441 

|FP  *nr^r 

^ _ j  I,-*  <ijC  u 

03 J  (ijCl 

tt^t 

1 3  3  li 

mvt 

T^TT  t^r 

3  b*«  ^ 

jib  Jj 

0^  y  1— iic* 

ip  jT*U 

If- 

jjti 

c&Fsr\ 
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<d_  JiV  c$~‘J'i 

TO 

U^'N y 

O^j  o.*^. 

TTfad 

«i_  y&  ^iy~“ 

1  s  zZ'+yy 

<=*>  J> 

jibjJT 

^rgt  *ttto 

<L-  jL*  <J$' 

ji  j  btJj 

tot 

<L _ f  '4~* 

0  ^  y ^^4 

to 

cL-fjfr 

y  jj 

4toto  3nor^r 

£  olilju* 

LbjjiolJuc 

<  toi% 

^aA  Jo  1) 

to 

j  ^ 

c>»^  t>'i 

to^It  to^t 

cL-  f 

Oi  ^aIU 

TOTT  ffSj 

c—  j*  yy 

jxi  j  j 

fRT  TO 

^T-JOJ  OU 

j->b  o~o 

to  t^r 

to  irn^r 

tL-J-*  p-5 

0->j  (*■» 

^toTit  ^r 

tzyi. 

jib  pJU; 

TOT  TO 

ji ji  Ui 

TOT  ^TO 

ji  J  J*.  Ui 

totokt  to^t 

5^RT 

cL _ 0-*v<A  J 

e^t.4 

Cr*  j  ib 

*|3?t  ^r 

£*l*\j* 

jib  Li 

eL _ j*'  J  jJ 

jijTo- jj 

?=r^ 

^/JC 

*mrm  ^Tut 

<2—  y  y 
y 

Oi  jT  Jij^Ji) 

yy>y 

d^y  i  jjc 

TOfa  fTOTO  TO% 

ji_£  l_-.-rft' 

TO1TO  TOTO 

>A  Jls^*  Lt£o 

(j^x-vvb^  e«uj 
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f’TOTO  RRirR^r 

RT  WR% 

7RRR< 

'ttr? 

f'^^lr  3R$r 

an;;  w*r 

3KTUT  5PT$r 
3WFH  5^r 
■^^rtar  *F7^r 

<t>Rd  an^ 

fo^rr  ht^t 

^tr 

<?rt^  ^Rr 
HRRt  ^FT®T 
apfta  <tR  ^n;^r 
3T*fR  3TR*TR  fRT  ^5r 

3ft^  %<5| 

aftr  wR^t 

?PTRT 

ron  hrr^t 

m^w  ^r 
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.  <d_  ;>  ^L*  *£,Ldl 

/u 

*Ua>I 

A _ jk  3  y_  lj  C — u 

d_J^, 

OJjL*  j  ^1  j~* 

•L - 3  (J  4  <A-  \ 

03  f  diet 

k—f  ^ 

d3  f j  ^aL»« 

(t<£J) 

j  v-  A 

*-J,K 

jjbi  j ^» 

d —  J^f 

r 

03  jT  jSC» 

kf  hjj) 

^r-il  j  j  ji  I 

cL_  / UUI 

k _ Jzf  0»L*l 

O' A>  1 3  1,4  I 

<L_  f  ±t-A 

ji  J"  Ju^! 

&£> 

cyf  J°  J 

O^JJ  Ijf 

£\  O  yg' 

d->JjT j{l».>3 

d_  fj-ctf 

0  -  J>  j**  A*li 

<L -  /vU^ 

<1—  f  IS*  J$ 

d3  X  JtJ~ 

<L/tf/V 

f&f  U. 

k _ jk  w— _)3  ijr*2~ 

d3  f  i>*3 

k—  f  cill  oLf“T  <>^ 

03 / jlri  j  cmv 

<l_  /  jiU 

03 /j3U 

k—  fly 

d-5  _/jj3 

k—J^Jy 

kifjjj 

k_f\& 

d3  ^  Ul« 

<L-  AjI>* 

dJJb 

k _ f  v-Tlr 

03  ■  -»  U> 

k—fcA:^ 

03  f  4  jl» 
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Oi  f  is'K 

cTTWbT 

o*  f  ^ 

fr. 

JXi  fs 

fW?:  wrr^r 

£ — f Ijrfi 

f_ ;yi 

*nfp?r  :^T$r 

j  f  Ot*U 

0^  jT  (  U> )  o»aI* 

c)  ^ 

wnrrc  ptfr 

<L—  jA 

bxz  _>U-V 

^TRcT  (tTRcT)  3TB% 

•  ".j  L# 

jjui  Oil* 

ftrRTTtt  *pt*t 

eL —  y 

0^  y  (j-  jij— < 

p*r  wnt% 

A  )V  dU 

O^j  L»  j 

p^*r 

<2—  f JA 

o*  y 

In  order  to  express  modern  ideas  or  in  the  formation  of 

legal  terms,  the  Mahrathi  language  has  fallen  back  upon 

Persian  and  Arabic  by  either  bodily  : 

incorporating  Persian 

terms  or  devising  fresh  ones  with  an  admixture  of  the  Persian 

element. 

d-lfc  di  ^ j**  ^ 

dr  ^  j~*  <L~ 

CV  1  C\ 

Sr*  (-i  *  ci  ^ 

wrr 

be. 

4jJai,4 

farsftr 

JJJ  r 

w  snff^  tm 

1  -X)  1$^  Lfc.  JJo 

o«3x-li  Lw^^«Aa>  «. <»v 

^TTTT^t  ^RT 

|joV\  1  jLxa 

d-XfrliL.1  jL^Xa 

x~> 

^C*M  wXa^*/ 

s*  Jo  IT 

3?w  sr^fRwi' 

cM 

Jjl* 

1  3  uff  'M  f  d 

«L_^ <jj\*r  J-*l 

«Ll<r  Jjlf 

am  *t^ft 

^  vi” 

uA-4  V* 

T?r;  ^tpt 

c-<r  j»tjif  j»i»i 

Ja»-  pUil  f  |»Uit 

^  J  1  1 

ib  j  41^*  j  jj»  til 

<n>f  fsppns 

<-!&  ^j'  df>J  j 

tJiSv>tj  ji» 

5f)0 
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Cv 

CU  J 

wrt  Tfer 

0-U)T  ^ 

J^.li 

^prt  ^T5T 

j[  >» 

smfrr 

i>*V 

Cx*^ 

A 

LS1,* —  Jt^ 

L 

(3^  ^ 

SPTR?)' 

ljX*i  l?" 

(JJJj  ^ 

STTf^TcT 

ol  _ybl»- 

C->I  ^aIL> 

ur6,u 

f^T^T 

¥*■ 

jb  SJ 

jb  SJ 

jS  j£- 

Ju9  jliu 

firstr 

CN 

1  *C~* 

<£}y>  y 

125 O  cr 

^fr  faTffrr 

&JX>  J  J0.M  J>-A) 

Pprf?  5t^t 

Ijb  il>^>T 

iJ jC.i  ill  j 

fasrfc  ?Rr  ?*m 

0 _ y  Ijli  it IjV, 

t £jL>  it *> 

(J-^  J%>,  <  u0j  J+>r 

ti*M  ^  <  <-)0j  _A4^ 

TF3T  ^FTFTH 

w 

*pn®r 

irot  <m 

ss 

^rrar  t^t 


^•^.j'* ->x 

*bL»  jy 

ot^^jT  ^r_b 

j>  j5C<  ^$3 

^ y)' 

|jw 

Uju 

Lrh 

dUli 

J^k 

k  Jt  V 

k  ci'V* 

<Z-T  Jff 

or 

or 

k^V- 

kor^_ 

tj-r  i  ^ 

Ijj- ji»U. 

If 

ii\or 

4>Uj^ 

*FTWRT 
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SltfcPF  iR+R 

& j~*  lital  j 

tito  1  j 

ff^TFT  SRfTR 

jkUvjJJA 

TOT 

J&> 

JK> 

*M3T«|c;k 

jb 

Jb  <d_ 

TR*T 

LSA"H  ‘ 

L$A~H 

IgV 

Vjb 

C5*b  V> 

?tkY 

0 

arf^lft  5PT 

^r 

b-/^J 

<£j^ 

t£>5  r^b. 

5^tt 

^ —  *J.^I  J*^ 

^--AOb 

^rrer 

OjLtl 

ojbl 

srrf^T  ?rmr 

l*  ()  [>- 

4.*li  It 

RJRto 

^  1  J 

j**  JV'  -> 

3RR?Rt 

c£ jb  l-»L> 

c£jb  ^1  ^>- 

*mf 

LS^** 

J* 

wr 

Q  ^J  1^_ 

^  d  «Aj  l) 

S* 

dU 

<3** 

^T^ft  RyTT 

bwu 

*  -  \jf^^ 

J^tL^4  Jji. 

^i*k+<,  ^51  Rdf 

>0 

^  u«T 

[CJs~+  Lvt^>* 

sr^rflr  ^pkt 

dJo  is^^is^ 

3RRt 

Jl>- 

Jtfj 

3RR 

vljr 

^R^TT^t 

L^*  ^  b  ^  L 

b  5  ll 

Tm  ^FTT^TTT 

59i 
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3fFR^W  <TWT 

k  L^V1 

k  c^v' 

^'®+0r  ^TcfT 

tw* 

Lj  ^<**0  vD>>  ^ 

^U/oLr/ 

Uj*c)Lr  jT 

SPFR 

^.JoV 

^  -Xfrl* 

?r^m> 

^TT^Kf 

^Ij 

^)lj  cS^ j£i 

to  dter 

^  y  ^ 

1j  y 

qfcprRt 

<*->b  5L-* 

(£}\ A>-  y 

faro^ 

J'ji^ 

TOTOtTO#' 

clJ^  S-^ 

*L-WskP-‘ 

'ftfPTO 

”*~-_y 

aL*2a$ 

fpr 

>  :  <_kT. 3 

•A  iPV 

JpTOTOt  3PT^ 

(^•*1 

ft  9TT 

A  -** 

A-^ 

"3T?Xt  HioA 

o;V 

Jf  i£  ^3 

V 

*T'TO'^fITTt 

i£  4 

C £  y  {£*y*GL*s* 

TOcTOlTt  'TOcT 

^A-H  tfjlj 

1 J  C-*CO 

^R^TOTft  <T^T 

C»ii  <f  jli(>»* 

|w,A«A^ 

^PTO  TOTOTOft  q^rT 

d^A ,*••1)  jIa^ **15 
▼  “  p- 

jU.yli 

3jW<R 

jb<>l 

5^fir 

dlA 

<S-L>~-jf 

j*£- 

oSo-  dJuiT" j 

a  1  ^ j  y.** 

^fTRT 

oSU-^ 

•' fl  j;  Jpj*- 

d_  W;-"  j\A 

d _ 

zntrftzn 

AJOj 

TOT  W 

t^t>> 

y— 
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'TPRTT 

spPR 

3TTCT  Tlfotr 


jb  rli 
jb  li  lib 
jj  ls^ 


jbrl 

jb  j»li  dLJ 
J-J  jO  -tfclii 

cri'jiy  U 


27.  Several  words  from  the  Persian  and  Arabic  languages 
are  used  in  the  Mahrathi  language  but  they  carry  a  different 
sense  from  that  of  the  original. 


Original 

Translation 
in  Persian 
script 

Persian 

Sense  m  which  used 
in  Mahrathi 

mx 

I  /l 

/' 

- 

I 

3T^ 

j^i 

jjt 

*»— <2  !  J-**  ^  ^  ■* 

1  .X* ) 

OJ->J.P  <  U  j 

^1>\  j^\ 

y  y  ^ 

{J°  1  j^O 

0^.1 

O 

jllcl  (  j-l 

wm^rx 

jb  o>  jf\ 

jbOj^c. 

;i  v^u 

*)U 

<d> 

JL.  jl 

JLj! 

^  U-  Tic,  ‘  ^ 

j  1  j-V*l 

^rarr 

US' 

^jT 

*+*NJ1  HI 

±r  ir 

*  1 

(31  j» 

*r 

crs* 

6|ri 

0^** 

4  <  ^  ^Ju 

irwi-i 

<0  y*aL** 

fironttr 

oilfcT 

O)  li-f" 

£*  (Jj'sf  <  li 

jb«£_ 

cr^ 

u*^ 

Li  f 

S 

(j-iib  o—'y 

qwnrr  | 

4-^^jaL 

^N°y  j 
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Original 

T  ranslation 
in  Persian 
script 

Persian 

Sense  in  which  used 
in  Mahrathi 

■o 

bb*f 

f 

Oo  jb-  (  (Jb  ,ji j»- 

Pl^f 

**T 

aT 

OJ.lSCl  C-jtf 

on 

w*-lj 

bW 

jb 

t  Cjj  j^J  j>- 

r  l;  ll) 

jl;  jU 

( tjr'Ks'* 

srmlw 

h 

'  (llkj 

(4)ji]<£_J  jl*^-)  jj-.jtJ’*  JJ 

f*r 

P 

Cff  jt  jb- 

Iff 

|H 

J— 

rT5T^jf 

1jU.«  <  UiX) |  <■  j*.j  Jj 

cPTRnT 

btc 

bU" 

^Vu^J 

jl*J 

jl»_jl> 

**> 

tPJ* 

<  y>L 

;  dfcf+cf 

Jab^—O 

i£jl-Ul  j  A)  1  j  <  A>  1  j  _/ 

V  ¥ 

srrt 

Vb 

a  JA  l£»  ♦  ;  £&£«*>  J*  j  (J  It* 

SFR 

oib 

C-ilo 

d[  _>**  ci 

^TcR 

jj!  ^ 

t>*b 

I  j  ^3  Iah»»o  ,3  3 

q^r 

Wi 

*JfJ  **-j\J*  j*- 

q^CTTRT 

o  -b*  i  j- 
* 

oJ^fl  J 
* 

<J*j  olsOlr 

w 

* 

*w^  ^aL  (  o 

T>RT 

>. 

oO. 

'  K*  '  V 

jT  (  j)«-b~“  j  ^ 

o  jjt 

u» 

4^2.1 

qjTRTO 

U“Lb4i 

tr1  ^  J* 

)  urs*  >  0 
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Original 

Translation 
in  Persian 
script 

i 

Persian 

Sense  in  which  used 
in  M ahrathi 

Je-  ^ 

JU 

^  I  J  }«ai 

k-JHi 

f  <£-£  ^ 

9  ^  *  Ji 

J  1  X*  1) 

jl.u[ 

’  ( J-1  y  )  <_k  j  i 

ry>>4  *» 

(r->^)1 

■  *  «ir 

1 

cr^' 

^uJU. 

^T^THT^R 

jlX»li  dlj 

jlX*k  dJU> 

Jrij’l  cLjIj 

qwV 

,  4C 

L>* 

cr^ 

^Ua,* 

i  jX 

yu 

X.4  c^jji 

i£jv\* 

C^>| 

cJLL. 

wUm 

Ox>l  f  CU~X>- 

HFFTT 

L*U 

juTL, 

6! 

frofar 

Cf*  l»C4  X 

*H>Kh 

(OIC, 

1*  -UL* 

6ljji >*  0*1** 

H«H+ 

4U 

61  jly  <■  jxC 

’RTT 

W4 

o  jU 

•^J-4 

l^4 

->'V*  <  Jjl 

1  X5^ 

*<w 

£> 

Li  lC  f  tj*  <  l_  il»l 

|0» 

4ju‘r 

61  jj  JL-  < JL,«| 

Jnft 

cpl 

wib  iUcu^i 

v; 

J-6  i  J 

J  -o  jij 

*  oc lid 

TJl 

if  A 

i 
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Original 

Translation 
in  Persian 
script 

Persian 

Sense  in  which  used 
in  Mahrathi 

$  1 

J9  aL- j|  (  jUijA 

o*)L-lj 

o%^l  J 

#  1  £  »  M 

4aA*2.> 

X yj»' 

ftr^r 

^jSct. 

jv»* 

fwr 

£i 

J  v4“  'i. 

mtf 

(  )  jj*“  *4»* 

w* 

jU 

<U*>i 

1  4ai^r 

tjf 

eA 

i  a 

j 

?fTO,  ^n?rt 

£  *)*ufc 

±1}U 

i XjfsA 

o^> 

i 

J 

^»l> 

o>U* 

i 

Oj! 

t^FT 

OljXfc 

<1)1  ji3**- 

L.4"  >* 

lTJ* 

( (°  A;  )  Oj"  4  trfcly- 

The  following  examples  will  illustrate  to  what  a  great 
extent  the  Maharathi  language  has  been  indebted  to  Persian 
in  the  formation  of  its  idioms: — 


J5c)  JT  tyvAli  V  u 

(>) 


3mff 


^TT  »RftT  tfaw 

^rsrt  ifft 

3Rff  ffRW,  ft# 


(•■**£)  )cr£> 
(ax*)  (lai.) 

-C  *."<  ..  •  » 
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Prt  sftft  TMt,  9Rte  spRfr 

fw  F3TR,  ?Rt  flrPR 

5ft  ^tr  anfrr  ftn^ftf 

«RM  FgRT,  Ff5RT 

*RTT%  JfR  F’RT,  ^TRRT%  RR  ^sTTsft 

srrrtt  irtr 

o  cv 

5tst  ^nret  RRtFR  <srt  ^  5ft  rm^r 

)  N3 

*R3pRRT  3RRR  ^tff 
9RRTRT  FR  STTfaw 
fRRRT%  9  <.!=)<.  cJSfft'R 
5?TSRt  5R  IfrfR  Rtfr  5R  f*RR 
sfRT  #5R  3R55  3rr| 

■^+5ff  "+1+R  *RfHf5f 

■O 

5ttrt  sfte^RRRT  TfnrrsTT 

3TRT  iRff  Rfg;  5TTST,  3RTRR  JRt«R 

3TRT  TT|R  *sRf  9RRT 
rnp  ?r  arRjft  <?r  ?r 

*  CN  Os 

9R  9>k  5^r55T  wr^r  Rff,  rt 
RHI  5sTN  •Tift 

sfrcff  9RRRft  3ft55<jft  HR  ^TRRt 

fI5TT  HTHlRt  ^Tf^,5fRT5f  9RT  ^ff^ 

sfPTT  $9Rt,  3Ttqo5r  f^RT5ft 

'TFfMt  sffRT  'THflR  SR 

ST^PRIR  9IR,  HR 
fR  «Rt 


‘  (l^*) 

jbl  ^  j'*0^t* 

(ojJU)  Ij-jL'ill  jT  U.  4  |  J 

0  jl> {j\^ \ l>» 4  Lx5  0  } ^  } 

^y.Lr)  ->*-> 

(•'  f'  ->V  (^k)  U  jU 

(Ij^l^f  jU:>  j  j!a:>  (  ^ ^ ^ Js“ 
(  )\  )  j!  3 
<j^  (  Jac)J^1V 

j=r  (ci^) 

^  ^  (cil  k)  J^A 

j£+>j  l^aI>  jSCi J^Ja^L* 

e*L- '  j  yr  of-V*  I  j 

(  \>Z^A  *A5v>- 

li  L*  ^  j  i  ^  j  (0  j  1) )  L>- 1 

( ^  ^  ^  * 

(j;Ij<)j;  Jj; 

1  j'  /"( 2  j*-)  ('^0 

'  j5  >  J 

(u^j*)j: / 

(^a  1j  V  L) 

iS")  ^  ^  O^-4^  y i  t^(sr,^,<a'  )^  f 

y  *  ^aIS*^-^^  t  U 
I^aJJI  (J^aS'  ^ 

(jU)  l  jIaj  ^  oTl 

^L/v4  W  <1~ 
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anwT  ’sfteT,  3Pm  ? 

sfkT  TT^T  ^TRT 


<j  jblj  (« ^aI^L*)  I  jl«*«  0  jt-Ai y 

h\j(f 


G*r  *r,  stt^pt  Tptr  srk 

wm  ^wr  wtn; 
5TPT 

spFPskn  TTsft 


(*'  (  V>)  Vji5" *£■  J-J 

Z_V 

firtM  IA^VI/U 
<^t£  f *G 

( ^  jj) 

(^bjj-iy^nru/ 


The  style  of  titles  granted  by  the  Maharatha  rulers  is  mostly 
copied  from  the  Persian.  Raja  Ram  ( 1689-1700),  the  son  of 
Shivaji  conferred  upon  his  Brahmin  Minister,  Ram  Chander 
Panth  Amatia  the  title  of  “  f^rar  T^rnt  ”  (  «b  jSG-  )•.  His 

descendants  enjoy  this  title  even  to-day  in  the  State  of  Kolha¬ 
pur.  The  same  Maharaja  granted  to  one  Adaji  Chuhan  the 
titles  of  )  and  “  wte  wr  ’ 

(  _>U.4  c-CLt  ).  Santaji  Ghorpade  received  the  title  of 
“  ”  (dUlUa^**) ,  and  Santaji  Pandre,  the  title  of 

“  ”  (dUlo  jA. ).  The  other  titles  in  the  time  of 

Raja  Ram  were  as  follows: — 

“  5PT%T  «r?KT  ”  (  jXr  )}  “flTWSfn;”  (  s*), 

“  srrcr ’m  ”  (Je> 

This  practice  was  in  accordance  with  that  followed  by  Shivaji 
who  used  some  of  these  titles  for  honouring  his  officers. 

“  ht  w  ”  (  j£iJ  j~, ”  ( I  j^Ui.  ),  “  $?rmt  ” 

(  )>  and  others.  Maharaja  Shahu  was  also  inclined 

towards  granting  titles  in  the  Persian  form: — 

1.  To  the  Gaikwar  of  Baroda  he  granted  the  titles  of 
“  tfaT  «sntr  ^  and  later  on  “  snmr  ” 

(>>1**  jX s“)  titles  which  the  Gaikwars  cherish  and  retain  up  to 
this  day. 
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2.  The  founder  of  the  Bonsla  family  of  Nagpur  held  the 
title  of  “  #rr  srrtsr  ”  (*> 

3.  The  Mahratha  admiral  of  Angre  who  was  also  the 

governor  of  the  coast  of  Konkan  held  the  title  of  “  ” 

(J-i^-Jand  “wtcr»TT3TR”  (vUc^ljj) 

4.  Vithal  Shiv  Dev  who  was  a  Brahmin  sirdar  had  the 

title  of  “  trar  sr^prc  ”  j  ) 

5.  One  Babu  Rao  Dhbhade  was  called  “  #rr  *srrcr  ^  ” 

6.  The  titles  of  “  f^tnr  ”  (  jt  jj  Jua  )  and  “  tR  ” 
( JsZ. J  j~*  )  were  conferred  on  one  Devji. 

7.  Esvanth  Rao  had  the  title  of  “ 

Titles  of  the  same  type  were  granted  to  many  people  during 
the  Muslim  rule.  It  is  interesting  to  note  here  that  although 
the  Muslim  rulers  very  often  conferred  upon  their  Hindu 
noblemen  purely  Persian  titles  they  at  times  devised  titles 
in  the  Sanskrit  language  according  to  the  particular  caste  to 
which  the  grantee  belonged ;  but  it  must  be  noticed  that  they 
were  all  modelled  on  the  Persian  form — some  of  them  being  an 
admixture  of  Sanskrit  and  Persian,  and  others  merely  literal 
translations  of  Persian  titles.  A  few  instances  may  be  cited 
here. 


1.  In  the  year  1640  A.D.  Ibrahim  Adil  Shah  of  Bijapur 
conferred  the  title  of  Nayak  on  Madhoji  Nimbalkar,  the 
father-in-law  of  Shiva ji. 

2.  The  same  king  rewarded  the  loyal  military  services  of 
Sidhoji  with  the  title  of  Baji;  and  his  Brahmin  secretary 
Narsun  with  that  of  Vishvas  Rao. 

3.  Aurangzeb  granted  to  one  Nagoji  Manay  the  title  of 
Rajah.  And  the  title  of  Rajah  Raye  Ray  an  in  1685  to  Raghu- 
nath  Khatri,  and  to  Tilok  Chand,  a  merchant  the  titles  of 
Rajah  and  Raye  Rayan  for  loyal  services.  At  present  the 
same  title  of  Raja  Raye  Rayan  is  held  by  the  senior  member 
of  a  Hindu  nobleman’s  family  in  Hyderabad-Deccan. 

Several  other  titles  of  the  same  category  that  were  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  successors  of  Aurangzeb  on  the  Mahratha  noble¬ 
men  and  officers  were  “  fawafta  ”  jT j)  “  WHdtM  ” 
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( (  tnj  jjLxtl  )j  “sftr  TFT” 

(jlk*J -?j)i  Of  special  interest  are  “arr^sri? 
JU)  and  “  qwfc  arwr  ”  (j^Uj jS)-,  (Titles 
conferred  on  Madhau  Rao  Scindia  by  the  Emperor  Shah 
Alam)  ;  ‘  tnarc  tp^T  "orr  ’  (IfcCjjl  j  *»-b)  (conferred  on  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Jadhau  family  who  had  sought  refuge  at  the  court  of 
Nizamul-Mulk  ‘Asaf  Jah  the  First,  and  which  is  still  enjoyed 
by  his  descendants  at  the  court  of  the  Nizams  of  Hyderabad ; 
and  itt^r  (  f  l*l|  jlx* )  and  sftarrer  ^  j  I  j  j  ) 

conferred  on  Nana  Farnavis  the  Peshwa  and  Haripant  Phadke, 
the  Peshwa’s  general  respectively  by  Nizam  Ali  Khan  Bahadur 
of  Hyderabad).  In  like  manner  the  Nizams  of  Hyderabad 
have  conferred  upon  their  Hindu  officers  similar  Sanskritised 
titles,  (  wi ij* j**  )  and  autrs  ww  (  oij  ) .  I 

give  below  some  of  the  designations  of  certain  high  posts  of 
administration  during  the  reign  of  Shiva ji.  Before  he  crowned 
himself  king  in  1674  A.D.  the  designations  were  all  Persian  in 
form,  but  after  they  were  replaced  by  terms  indigenous  in 
origin. 

Before  After  English 

Coronation  Coronation  equivalent 

('  (toPTT) :  CRT  Prime  Minister 

( j) A*  j >■* )  (jfjWR):  q?r  aiHicJT  Revenue  and  Finance 

Secretary. 

(tTi’v*-)  (tTRfffi)  :  qtr  tHfa  Chief  Record  Keeper 

Private  Secretary 

jj~“)  (trRTtacf) :  ot#  Commander-in-Chief 

(j^O  Foreign  Minister 

It  is  thus  apparent  that  before  the  accession  of  Shivaji  to  his 
throne,  the  high  officers  all  bore  Persian  designations. 

The  Persian  language  has  influenced  the  determination  of 
the  proper  names  of  important  personages  in  the  history  of  the 
Mahratha  aristocracy;  for  instance: — 

1.  “si<SM'Uiq  ”  ( jl  j  if-  je-i ).  He  was  the  ruler  of  Angre 
in  Konkan. 
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2.  “  ”  ( jl  j  ) .  This  is  the  name  of  a  general 

of  Shivaji  who  bore  the  title  of  “ 

3.  “  ’*  y )  Sarfoji  is  not  Mahrathi 

name.  It  may  be  a  contortion  of  (j-  ( Sharfoji) .  Two 

of  the  rulers  of  Tanjore  who  belong  to  a  branch  of  the  family 
of  Shaji  have  had  this  name.  The  English  historians  have 
spelt  the  name  as  “  Sarboji.” 

4.  “  straff  ”  oLi  ).  This  was  the  name  of  the  father 
of  Shivaji.  The  present  heir-apparent  of  Kolhapur  who  is 
descended  from  Shivaji  bears  the  name  of  Shahji. 

5.  “  'fittfanTR  ”  ( The  first  son  of  the  Maha¬ 
raja  Gaikwar,  who  is  now  dead,  was  given  this  name. 

6.  “tnrnflTR  ”  (  Jl  _)  )  ‘  Saya  ’  is  not  a  Mahrathi 

word.  Many  of  the  rulers  of  Baroda  had  this  name.  Pro¬ 
bably  the  name  is  a  contraction  of  ““  j-k—  ”  (Saiyah). 
‘  Saiyah  ’  is  a  religious  itinerary. 

7.  ”  (  jlj>  ).  This  was  the  name  of  the 
ex-Maharajah  Scindia. 

Similar  names  occur  in  the  history  of  the  Mahratha  people, 
such  as,  e.g.,  ”  ( jl  jjlkL.) ;  “  ”  (Jljoiti),- 

“  ”  (  jl  j  jMm  )  “  anurnr  ”  (  jlj^U- )  $  “  ” 

”  (  jl  j 

“  ”  (  jl  .y-  j)  i  “  'fttsffTFt  (  jl  , 

A  very  interesting  name  is  “  araft*  ”  (  j!  j ). 

Who  belonged  to  the  line  of  Shivaji  and  reigned  at  Tanjore 
(1763-1787  A.D.) 

Even  to  this  day  the  family  names  of  Persian  origin  adopt¬ 
ed  during  the  Mahratha  rule  are  current  among  the  Brahmin 
and  the  Mahratha  society  of  the  Deccan. 

(  I  ),  ^  y  -oil  3  ),  (  u*  y>  j  ), 

),  ■t'KMpfltr  ( y  ),  fas'fta  ( Ju».) , 

)9  j  J)f  s^sstt^UIj*.), 

tren;(_»l j-*),  f5rfro(«_iy.,»),  frarm(jl  jo),  (Vl 

•  7-D 
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HRTT  (jb^),  ^  33Ppa' 

jJ)f  fo^KR  (  jb  ^*L») 

The  mode  of  address  and  subscription  of  correspondence 
in  the  Mahrathi  language  has  been  greatly  influenced  by  the 
Persian  usage. 

It  is  not  possible  for  us  to  say  with  any  certainty  what  parti¬ 
cular  usage  was  followed  before  the  Muslims  came  to  the  South, 
for  no  records  are  available,  even  of  the  time  of  the  Tadadhavs. 
But  during  the  time  of  Shivaji  and  his  successors,  the 
Persian  mode  of  address  came  to  be  fully  used.  There  is  a 
letter  written  in  1656  by  Diyanat  Rao,  a  Brahmin  record- 
keeper  of  the  kingdom  of  Bijapur  to  Nalo  Sondev  Muzamdar, 
the  Minister  of  Shivaji  in  which  the  following  terms  of  ad¬ 
dress  are  used: — 

(1 )  srafet  wemt  OTvr,  qrta^R  ntff 

(2)  forrcrRm 

In  the  first  line,  the  two  expressions  used,  viz :  “  staffer  srtra 
and  “  'RfrRR  ijtff  ”  are  literal  translations  of  the  Persian  terms 
(  -d fb  )’  and  “  0  [jr-*  &***  ’  respectively.  The  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  remaining  three  terms  are  “  ”  (— ■  dj?*-4), 

“  TTspsf!  ”  ( )  and  “  TTtoRff  jili ) 

The  second  line  (  ftWtR  )  may  be  translated  into 

(3'  j  c>i!o«JUj  if)-  The  word  “  w  ”  is  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  word  ‘  «  Xj  .’  Since  there  is  no  word  in  Sans¬ 
krit  conveying  the  sense  of  “  ),  it  must  have  been 

borrowed  from  the  Persian.  The  subscription  is  given  in  the 
following  words: — “ 

“  ”  the  literal  traaslation  of  which  is 

(o—ji  ^ y  *>-  j)  ,  common  mode  of  conclusion  in 

Persian  correspondence. 

In  a  letter  written  by  Shivaji  in  1663  to  his  peshkar,  Moro- 
tirmal  he  addresses  him  as  which  probably  is 

‘  o  j^ai.  1  j  ’  and  the  date  is  given  in  pure  Arabic  style 
“  *  rrtpt  fltcfhr  ”  (<#—  j  r  )  •  The  same  ad¬ 

dress  ‘  o  ^i-l  j  ’  has  been  used  in  two  more  letters  writ¬ 
ten  by  Shivaji,  one  in  1671  to  Tukaram,  governor  of  Parbhavli, 
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the  other  in  1675  to  Jivaji  Vinayak,  governor  of  the  same 
place. 

In  fact,  the  House  of  Shivaji  followed  the  usage  of  the 
Moghuls.  There  is  a  letter  of  1677  A.D.  addressed  to  Nagoji 
Bhonsle  by  Shivaji  which  runs  as  follows: — 

tqfer  qf  ?irp  *  fw  Pcttr  strew  p 

sreht  fwretiw  sft  ttstt  fsre  tmcft  wmr  -ere  reft  vfm%  Tt?  it  ret 
arrat  %wt  reftt: — 

(Translation  into  Persian.) 

i  (* y  j**  0  j  I  j-Si  «l*  jfrjlj  n  ‘  r  Lpjbr 

—  *  ^y*yj*-<*'N>-(  f  i_sJ,  jtA  VI  Ji£ _s* 

The  form  of  the  Farmans  or  royal  orders  used  by  Shivaji, 
Raja  Ram  and  his  successors  who  ruled  at  Satara  and  Kolha¬ 
pur  was  an  imitation  of  that  of  the  Moghul  emperors.  And 
although  Shivaji  tried  to  substitude  Sanskrit  words  for  the 
Persian  he  could  not  escape  entirely  from  the  influence  of 
Persian.  Wherever  he  could  not  find  a  proper  Sanskrit  word 
to  express  his  idea  he  used  the  translation  of  the  Persian.  For 
instance  “  wrtft  3tr?TT  rret#  ”  is  a  literal  translation  of 

‘  «f  )  £>-'_)/  .’ 

There  is  a  letter  written  by  Raja  Ram  to  his  minister,  Naro 
Pandit  which  is  as  follows:  — 

refersfr  Trewrftre^  snrtforre  p  wptrt 

whrerat;  sTwht  jwretPFt  sft  nwren r  qT^fr  mtttr  Trerere 

faxtrtrfMt  rnr^r  wm  <tfer  wre  wr  %wt  tnM 

(' Translation .) 

t!)l>  jj  j  .iilij  «U  jj j  )(v  >  jlT  x ou" 

j  jit  j  oil*L.  o!^  jU*  <f  oiit  j  j  l»*  ^  j*!  j  **-l  j 

— •  N_ U  I 


The  conclusion  is  as  follows :  — 
5TfsT  iPR  fef|w  ctff  p-  3T¥T 


(Translation.) 

-  XjLa  Ji  It  Lr  t  y  A*.  j 
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A  letter  addressed  by  Maharaja  Shahu  to  Pandit  Bhagvant 
Rao  Amataya  Hukumat  Panah  runs  thus: — 

«ft  TPSTrfa>fo  5T%  VS  \  T^rTTJflHT*T  ^  II  \ 

srfht  rmT  awit  TOift  *mfr  tost  tr^pt  *rtxx  fonro 

fatft  Tnprr^r  ^T^rssfy  'rfet  atwr  §wr  t^t  3mrT  %*ft  ^tfHr 

( Translation .) 

^ y  JJ  Jj  A^pcio  j_*j<  Af"U  «U  6  ^£■2$' \  u»j )s-(JU 
O  l  J 1  J.j  Aj  Jo  1.  -t  Jt  *\>-  ejfeljo  A>-l  ^  ^/*'- 

-  ib»>'  «'k>-  L"  U I  0-Uj_  j!  ^a  Li  jlj  ji  (J  j  J^e.| 


It  will  be  apparent  now  that  after  the  coronation  of  Shtvaji, 
his  family  in  spite  of  nationalistic  bias  had  to  adopt  the  modes 
of  address  followed  by  the  Muslim  rulers. 

We  quote  below  certain  letters  that  passed  between  officer* 
of  probably  the  same  rank  during  the  Mahratha  rule. 

( 1 )  Ttsp-ft  rpr  stopt  f37*fr%  ttsft-sros  mr^rxuj  awfer  wsnfl 

TOTH  Trspsff  =FT=rr5fr  ^tTTt  OTWl  3f^T 

{Translation.) 

1  A)  jU- jjJ  j  j  j  * j-^oUy»  Ic  Aj  ax^vI  j  l .  UU!  ts-*  T&- 

)  difil  ]eXp^a  £  j  J  jT *'*’  *  A)  Ia  Li  k^yzS* w~>-  Iv2  *  wU-*  (J  * 

-  J  Lfc»  A  . ... 

(2)  Tnpsfl  %trrrrRr  ^rrorT7:  *rternft  *mft : — 

iT^T^apTTH  ^yjfl  3tr#fKt  Trsrirn^T  %rr  #?rr 

<^SRT  fa=t=Tf  ^TfT. 

( Translation .) 

J  Jo  jU-  jj!  JJ  Aj  AX~»  I  _)T  V  I  j  J  'a*  j  j«  j*l £ 0.«Jji 
^ y  J  0  b  ji"”*  ^  ^  bi>  *—■*>■  La  J  ^  •  JJj  ^A  1-2*  J  b  J  i  (J 

-  \ ^^**11  j  ■Mb**  <  I  j  a> 

(3)  amfstt  <*%rtfr  3TTWftt  ttsptot  Trersft  «rfirar 

nttfTfr  jmfl-'TtwT  arr3fttR  fm%+'  tor  fanrtft 
fTO  STtojfT  ^%hr  f f^ff=r  3m%  fw^ 
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(Translation.) 

Up  l  4~A  *  »ti  jiP'  Oi*l lap  ^4-^-  0  ^  w*-* 

jl  j  g. Ij  v^yjlpcX^i  -  j ».  j  ^  li  C^J -C.^  jl  J  C.  >  fl'ty  1  A)i*Li  A.;pt -S 

0~~  I  C-jilt  J  'mS  s^.-l  !j,\  lfr.U  tj0^-  jl?*^_  JJM*  J  J>  J  '  jl  -A*J 

— .  <_>  jiL  •>  lc"  ^  J  W  J.S- ) 

The  above  illustrations  from  Firmans  and  correspondence 
show  the  profound  influence  that  the  Persian  language  has 
exercised  on  the  Mahrathi  mind. 


The  seals  of  the  family  of  Shivaji  were  in  the  Persian  style. 
Some  of  them  are  available  to  us.  For  instance  the  seal  of  the 
mother  of  Shivaji  bears  this  inscription  in  Persian:  — 

1  1  j  0  I  y  It  !Pc>- 

The  seal  of  Dinayat  Rao,  the  Daftadar  of  Ali  Adil  Shah 
contains  along  with  his  name  the  following:  — 

ali  oNpy\ j 

The  seal  of  Shivaji  contains:  — 

afir  ^ps«r{%>y  aforr 

srr^nft:  fsnrrtqr  hst  vtstot  tt3t%. 

-  CN  O 

(Translation.) 

J  J  J  <J  *^A  N  e  1  fj-  1  y*F*  JV'*  1/ 1 

w-*»l  a.N  J  yJui  j  Jj_l  y 

The  seal  of  Balaji  Rao  is  as  follows:  — 

«ff  TT3TT  5TTf  0^7%  fa«fPT  I  aWlSU  anfltta  *T«T  a*TR 
(Translation.) 

j  J  it  J~~*  i  ^  j4>.  *Au-4».| 

The  seal  of  Jotiaji  Kaisenkar,  who  lived  in  prison  in  the 
company  of  Maharaja  Sahu,  contains:  — 

TT3TT  5TTf  ^TWf  I  f^'-TTsfr^ 


(Translation.) 

^•Iwi  ji" !*■'  y^  *  ^jaI**  1  0  >  y  -Af  IT  Ufc. 
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The  seal  of  Parashram  Tarambak  Partendhi,  minister  of 
Raja  Ram  contains: — 

anf  snfe 

sft  trt  FTTtft  trrrfasft  i  ^npr  fawqr  qfafavr 

( Translation .) 

pi  j  j  J  J-*"  ^ 

dL--*  j 


The  seal  of  Bhiro  Moraishwar  Peshwa  Maharaja  Sahu 
contains: — 


TFSrRTTf  T^qfrT  m  fTOR  i  ^T«r 


( Translation .) 

^/I  J  4  J  j**''4  0^1*  ^  ^  4  I  j  i£  jA» 

The  seals  of  several  Mahratha  sardars  are  also  in  the  same 
form. 


Even  the  script  in  which  the  Mahrathi  words  are  written 
has  been  influenced  by  that  of  the  Persian. 

The  Modi  Script :  The  Persian  script  is  of  two  kinds. 
One  is  called  the  Nastaliq  (jdju-j) ,  the  name  given  to  a  clear 
form  of  handwriting.  The  other  is  called  Shikasta  (4X~.Ci) 
which  is  of  a  later  growth  than  the  Nastaliq  and  was  probably 
invented  for  the  sake  of  quick  transcription.  The  ‘  Shikasta  ’ 
is  a  sort  of  shorthand  writing  with  the  main  features  of  each 
letter  retained. 

When  the  Muslims  came  to  the  Deccan  the  Mahrathi 
language  knew  only  one  style  of  handwriting,  called  the  ‘  Bal- 
bodh.’  It  is  a  slow  form  of  writing  and  very  clear,  and  may 
be  said  to  correspond  to  the  Persian  ‘  Nastaliq.’  As  the 
Muslim  influence  gradually  permeated  Mahrathi  literary 
society,  the  desire  was  felt  to  invent  a  form  of  handwriting 
similar  to  the  ‘  Shikasta  ’  for  the  speedy  despatch  of  work. 
The  new  invention  is  called  1  Modi  ’  in  the  Mahrathi  language. 
As  the  specimens  available  to  us  show,  the  attempts  of  the 
earlier  times  of  the  Muslim  influence  (e.g.,  the  14th  and  the 
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15th  centuries),  are  more  akin  to  the  4  Balbodh  ’  than  to  the 
later  development  of  the  4  Modi  ’  which  has  all  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  perfect  Persian  4  Shikasta.’  This  style  of  hand¬ 
writing  caught  the  imagination  of  the  literate  Mahrathas ; 
so  much  so,  that  with  the  rise  of  the  Mahratha  empire,  it  came 
to  be  employed  in  Mahrathi  official  documents  and  private 
writings,  some  of  which  have  been  brought  to  light  at  Ramcsh- 
waram,  a  great  centre  of  pilgrimage  for  the  Hindus,  where 
they  must  have  been  left  behind  by  some  Mahratha  pilgrims. 
Their  discovery  at  this  place  has  given  rise  to  the  theory  that 
the  Modi  style  of  handwriting  was  borrowed  from  Ceylon, 
as  Remeshwaram  is  very  close  to  it.  Those  who  advance  this 
view  probably  never  took  the  trouble  to  find  out  that  Sinhali, 
the  language  of  Ceylon,  is  written  in  only  one  style  of  hand¬ 
writing  which  never  corresponds  to  either  the  4  Modi  ’  or  the 
Persian  4  Shikasta.’  Its  form  is  as  clear  as  the  Mahrathi 
4  Balbodh  5  or  the  Persian  4  Nastaliq.’  Besides,  neither  the 
Sanskrit  language  nor  any  of  the  various  prakrits  except  Mah¬ 
rathi  ever  developed  any  such  form  of  handwriting.  The 
word  4  Modi  ’  itself  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  Persian 
4  Shikasta,’  which  means  4  broken.’  It  is  thus  clear  that  the 
4  Modi  ’  style  had  its  birth  entirely  during  the  Muslim  rule  in 
the  Deccan  and  directly  under  the  influence  of  the  Persian 
4  Shikasta  ’  style  of  transcription.  The  influence  of  Persian 
has,  therefore,  fallen  not  merely  on  the  Mahrathi  language 
and  literature  but  on  the  mode  of  its  transcription  as  well. 


So  far,  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  show  in  what  par¬ 
ticular  respects  the  Mahrathi  language  has  come  under  the 
energizing  influence  of  Persian.  This  treatise,  as  the  reader 
must  have  noticed,  is  only  introductory  in  character,  and  is 
primarily  intended  to  stimulate  the  minds  of  those  who  may 
have  larger  opportunities  than  the  present  writer  has  enjoyed 
to  enter  upon  an  investigation  of  the  subject  in  fuller  detail. 
As  stated  at  the  very  outset,  this  is  a  study  of  the  impact  of 
the  Muslim  upon  the  Mahrathi  culture  in  just  one  of  its  im¬ 
portant  bearings,  namely,  the  language  of  the  Mahrathas. 
It  would  be  deeply  interesting,  however,  if  scholars  should  de¬ 
vote  themselves  to  the  other  aspects  of  the  wider  problem  in 
order  to  indicate  the  character  and  extent  of  the  influence 
which  the  Islamic  civilization  has  exercised  on  the  Mahrathi- 
speaking  people  during  the  course  of  history.  This  would  be 
a  stupendous  task  for  any  single  individual.  But  one  thing 
is  certainly  within  the  possibility  of  his  reach,  and  that  is,  to 
•trace  the  influence  of  Persian  literature  right  through  the 
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Mahrathi  literature  produced  since  the  coming  of  the  Mus¬ 
lims  to  the  Deccan.  But  it  is  an  aspect  which  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of,  for  the  writer  has  perceived,  in  the  course  of  his 
readings,  a  powerful  strain  of  mysticism  akin  to  the  Persian 
in  a  large  number  of  Mahratha  poets  which  needs  to  be  care¬ 
fully  examined. 

As  for  the  nature  of  the  growth  and  development  of  poetic 
literature  in  Mahrathi,  it  may  be  briefly  pointed  out  that  the 
initial  attempts  at  poetic  expression  were  made  by  a  class  of 
religious  persons  called  ‘  Manbhaus  ’  who  kept  their  produc¬ 
tions  a  secret.  But  their  works  now  come  to  light  and  seem  to 
be  of  but  poor  quality. 

After  them  there  came  successive  generations  of  poets 
during  the  days  of  the  Muslim  rule  who  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  growth  of  a  higher  form  of  poetry  in  their  language.  They 
were  mostly  ascetics  devoted  to  “  Bhakti  ”  in  one  or  other  of 
its  aspects.  In  all  their  writings  there  is  no  erotic  touch,  as 
there  is  in  Persian  or  Hindi ;  no  sensuousness  whatsoever.  It 
is  all  the  love  of  God.  Their  characteristic  attitude,  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Tukaram  is  as  follows: — 

“  I  need  neither  food  nor  children  ” 

Only  let  Narayan  live  within  us.” 

Tukaram  lived  in  the  time  of  Shiva ji.  The  Maharaja 
used  to  send  him  various  present,  but  Tukaram  never  used 
them  himself;  he  distributed  them  among  the  poor.  Shivaji 
invited  him  to  his  court,  but  his  reply  was  : — 

“  Why  should  I  come  to  you  ?  The  journey  will  cause 
inconvenience.  I  need  no  food  from  you.  I  depend  upon 
my  God  for  my  daily  sustenance.  As  for  clothes,  I  have 
plenty  of  rags  besides  me.  A  slab  of  stone  is  my  bed  and 
the  sky  is  my  covering.  Do  you  think  that  people  who 
visit  courts  enjoy  any  peace  of  mind?  There,  only  the 
noblemen  get  respect.  None  else  has  any  access  to  a  kingly 
court.  Whenever  I  see  anyone  in  gaudy  colours,  the  sha¬ 
dow  of  death  flashes  across  my  eyes.  I  trust  that  you  will 
not  be  displeased  with  my  reply.  I  am  not  destitute,  for 
I  have  given  myself  up  to  God,  who  alone  is  my  protector 
and  sustainer.  What  purpose  will  it  serve  if  I  come  to  yoq? 
I  have  suppressed  all  my  desire  to  the  vanishing-point.” 

Similar  quotations  from  these  ascetic  poets  might  easily 
be  given  to  illustrate  their  utter  disregard  of  any  sort  of 
worldliness. 
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Attempts  have  been  made  in  modern  days  by  the  late 
Justice  Ranade  and  several  of  his  followers  to  foist  on  these 
ascetic  poets  ideas  to  which  they  were  not  born,  and  which 
they  had  no  inclination  to  imbide  or  propagate.  The  spirit 
of  nationalism,  as  we  understand  it,  which  Justice  Ranade 
attributes  to  Ram  Das,  the  religious  preceptor  of  Shivaji  in  the 
heyday  of  his  political  glory,  is  a  thing  of  modern  days,  excit¬ 
ed  through  western  influences ;  it  never  was  the  keynote  of 
their  poetic  utterance.  Their  mind  was  devoted  to  the  love 
of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  the  search  for  the  Beyond  was  all 
the  quest  of  poets  such  as  Ram  Das,  Tukaram,  Namdev,  Mo- 
rupanth,  Eknath,  Sridhar,  Mukand  Raj,  Jinardhan,  Vaman, 
Raghunath  Pandit,  Krishna  Diyarnou,  Madhov  Maneshwar. 

A  study  of  those  poets  and  their  followers  in  the  field  of 
poetry  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  strains  from  the  Islamic  - 
Persian  literature  that  may  have  influenced  their  minds  and 
art  would  form  a  fitting  supplement  to  the  subject  of  this 
essay. 

Abdul  Haq. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  MODERN  PERSIAN- 
ENGLISH  VOCABULARY 
( Continued ) 

(f ) 

w>w«-t^«(muraja‘at,  muraja‘a). 

jib  (with  Ij  “  To  make  return,  to  bring  back  ” 

(J^.S  I9i7»  No-  59>  P-  3)- 

jiji  (with  *>  )  :  “  To  apply  ”  (to).  (  iUl  1922, 

No.  216,  p.  4,  at  foot  of  col.  2  and  3). 

Lc  **>-\y*  ij* ji  lj  jjjIjJ  ^  Mila.  jU-L» 

House-owners  may  apply  to  the  following  address. 

(muravada;  with  )  :  “  Communication  ”  (with). 
(  ur*  i924>  No.  27,  p.  3,  col.  3). 

qIjjII;  :  Communication  with  spirits. 

•Jsyj^marbut)  :  “  Sound,  trustworthy,”  (as  source  of 
information):  (iUl  1922,  No.  216,  p.  4,  col.  2). 

J  J  J  mL#1  Olijj  w-  j 

■*  Jf** 

In  trustworthy  circles  the  (truth  of  the)  report  that  the 
Greek  Government  has  decided  to  attack  Constantinople  and 
occupy  that  city  is  denied. 

- See  o  U  It* 

VV*  (murattaban)  :  “Regularly.”  (  1927,  No.  55, 

p.  3,  col.  2).  See  under  oU!  (ijara)  tiU-Vl  JUt 

8* 
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V  (yak-martaba)  :  “All  at  once.”  (0l_*>-  OM  I927> 
No.  24,  p.  4,  col.  2 ) . 

*  jU-l*  ^JaL-  lx*** y  p  J'j  _>4»-  ij 

5 jLx.*  o 

The  decayed  regime  of  the  Kajar  Kings  collapses  all  at 
once  under  the  pressure  of  the  malcontents. 

{4^  (murtajP)  :  “  Reactionary.”  (^Uil  1922,  No.  219, 
p.  4,  col.  2 ) . 

1*5""  1*  )  (jL_i  !  j»  U  J  O*  )  ^ 

ilal  JJk\  jX  U 

In  this  case  the  reins  of  affairs  in  Germany  will  fall  into 
the  hands  either  of  reactionaries  or  of  communists. 

<>ib  (murtafi’  dashtan)  :  “To  relieve.”  (s\  jT  Jki 
1924,  No.  148,  p.  2,  col.  4). 

AXili  **  y?*  j  1  j  li  ifjl  j  I  £  (jl  y*  jl  y 

The  before-mentioned  agreement  relieved  the  anxiety  felt 
by  Persains  as  to  the  transit  (of  goods). 

^^^(marju1)  :  “Assigned”  (to  one,  as  duties) 

(  Olj»-  Ol^l  1927,  No.  24,  p.  2,  col.  2). 

*-*  ^y.  j  zjj  k?  j*  & x£i  ^11  jlir 

The  above-named  have  been  instructed  to  begin  their  as¬ 
signed  duties  as  early  as  possible. 

(markaz)  :  “  The  Capital  ”  (of  a  country).  (  jl» jl> 

1927,  No.  191,  p.  2,  col.  1). 

*‘“*1  '“f "N£>  _)l^*  t£_)Lifr!  jl*y  j\j*  (  \  s  )£-* 

x*j  jS'l_ 

The  sum  of  15,000  tumans,  assigned  by  Parliament,  has 
been  appointed  to  be  expended  on  repairing  the  hospitals  of 
the  Capital  (Teheran). 
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(markazl)  :  A  “  dweller  in  the  Capital.” 

(markazl)  :  “Of  the  Capital;”  i.e.,  generally,  of 
Teheran.  (Lit.,  “central”).  (jlij!»  1927,  No.  191,  p.  1, 
col.  4). 

OJ^^markaziyat)  :  “Being  of  the  Capital,  living  in 
the  Capital.”  See,  undert-J-**  (salb),  0 

c^o_7»(mazIyat)  :  “  Distinction,  superiority,  privilege.” 

(  1927,  No.  191,  p.  4,  col.  3). 

0  ^ — ~  \  IT  ^ 

The  “  Farhang-e  Muktadir  ”  (Dictionary)  possesses  this 
distinction  that  it  has  been  composed  especially  for  the  needs 
of  students. 

(musabaka)  :  “  Competitive  racing.”  (  j! j*-  j!  j\ 
1927,  No.  24,  p.  11,  col.  3). 

I  Jj!  U  AiL*  *  *  Renault  yj 

(This  automobile)  has  been  first  in  many  races. 

- “  Competition,”  (as  in  examinations).  (  j  \j>-  0  \j\ 

1927,  No.  24,  p.  4,  col.  3). 

b  ^  *  M\y  ^ 

aL^bC  1  j  AiL.* 

Except  Doctors  of  Law  no  one  can  even  think  of  entering 
into  competition. 

^I»U.  jijj (masbuk  budan-e  khatir)  :  For  one  “  to 
know  a  thing  already,  to  be  aware  of  a  thing  already.”  (  i  1^"  I 
1922,  No.  216,  p.  1,  col.  3). 

J yr*A  (* ja*  jlf-kjlc  OUT 

As  the  honourable  representatives  in  Parliament  already 
know. 
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(musta’jar)  :  A  “farm.”  (^*1927,  No.  55, 
p.  3,  col.  2).  See,  under  (ijara),  JL* 

jJ**£~*a  (mustahzir ;  with  jl )  :  “  Cognizant  ”  (of) ,  “  Ac¬ 
quainted  ”  (with),  (jf-^1924,  No.  27,  p.  4,  col.  1). 

J-il  - *  j  I  J  jl  jj  \j~\ 

At  the  time  of  performance  also  he  is  cognizant  of  the 
existence  of  the  action. 

^*i^(musta‘mar ;  pl.o! :  A  “colony.”  (jl»ji» 
1927,  No.  191,  p.  1,  col.  2).  See,  under  ^ (tahiya) , 
also Oljd  ejh-  1924,  No.  9,  p.  3,  col.  4). 

Jit—.-*  (mustakill)  :  Separate,  distinct,  particular,  inde¬ 
pendent,  (as  revenue  collected  by  a  particular  locality  and 
devoted  to  its  maintenance).  (See,  under  (mah), 


^.fc^jw^ghair  mustakim)  :  “Indirect,”  (as  taxes). 
1922,  No.  219,  p.  3,  col.  2). 


(<»— >jLc-  :> >\  jt' !  OjLJii  a_JU  ijUl 

The  financial  administration  of  Urumiya  which  is  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Kurds  is  on  the  lines 
of  indirect  taxation  imposed  on  all  the  people. 


< S (mustamarri)  :  “  Fixed  pay  or  pension.” 

1927,  No.  55,  p.  3,  col.  3).  See,  under  jlie-l  (mahall-e 
i'tibar) ,  jLIe.| 


QXi  clL**i~~«(mustamsak  shudan)  :  “To  serve  as  a  hold 
or  support.”  (Cf.  Jj '  cu-  i  dast-avlz,  and  zari‘a) . 
(iljTjft  1924,  No.  148,  p.  4,  col.  5). 

$  A*- 1  j  i  j  I4  1  ^  ^  y  i 

This  was  the  reality  of  the  matter  which  served  as  a  sup¬ 
port  to  the  “  Shihab  ”  journal  and  the  opponents  of  the 
Government. 
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o£.lo~»  (mustamlakat)  :  “Colonies.” 

“  Leaning  ”  (upon) . 

y  (mustanid  kardan;  with  *;)  :  “  To  attribute  ’ 
(to).  (  jf.^1924,  No.  27,  p.  3,  col.  3).  See,  under  *11*— 

(masarrat-bakhshl)  :  “  Cheering,  encouraging 
(  jlijJ*  1927,  No.  191,  p.  3,  col.. 2). 

\jr^.  o^..«A*i I  j'-*- x.a  j|  I  JsjIjj  ^eti 

J—l> 

The  breaking  off  of  relations  with  one  of  the  greatest 
States  in  the  world  cannot  be  (taken  as)  an  encouraging  pro¬ 
cedure. 

A)UcL~*  (musallahana)  :  “Armed,”  (as  a  rising).  ( 

1924,  No.  10,  p.  4,  col.  3). 

*»  *)C  dJb  J  JUsi  (j;!  j  j sii  ¥.  ,x.  I  ^zxj  At  1?bL».«  j»Lii  4^1) 

w.— I  AIL*.-4  l>  0 1  A*,* 

Nay  more,  the  armed  rising  of  some  tribes  has  been  only 
on  account  of  the  petrol,  and  at  the  instigation  of  those  in¬ 
terested  in  this  question. 

(musalsal)  :  a  “  quick-firing  gun;”  (for  v— <y 

tup-e  musalsal.  (Phillott;  andjj*;4  1924,  No.  27,  p.  3,  sub- 
col.  3). 

♦  £  O'— 1  (2JL—  A*  I  jt-Ai  J »j**i  y*  ^rl  0  J y ^L«|U  JS  ^_l*  *d  jC- 

J— If  (j  Ti.  V  J  di  j  dli_  Ai 

The  tanks  we  have  bought  are  called  light  tanks,  and  are 
armed  with  one  quick-firing  gun  and  one  gun  of  37  millimetres. 

dlL~*(maslak)  :  “  A  habitual  way  of  thinking  or  acting.” 
(Redhouse,  and^ljf  1924,  No.  148,  p.  i,col.  1). 

s— >—1  J y Ol  j\  <JU»  oU.t>. 

This  set,  whose  condition  is  known  but  whose  way  of 
thinking  and  acting  is  unknown,  with  their  eyes  of  depreciation 
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are  blind  to  the  important  services  of  the  most  energetic 
servant  of  Persia;  (i.e.,  the  General  Commanding-in-Chief, 
who  is  now  Shah  of  Persia ) . 

b>^(mushtarik;  with  *>  of  thing):  “Sympathising, 

sharing”  (in).  (  ^IjT  fi  1924,  No.  148,  p.  2,  col.  2). 

Joi y  #  #  jJL*  4* JJ  oU  ^1  j)j  0!  j\  C-!j> 

The  Persian  Government  has  shared  in  the  joy  and  free¬ 
dom  of  the  Russian  people. 

ii  jw*  (mushtariku  ’l-manafi‘)  :  “Having  interests 
in  common.”  (  dL  1924,  No.  18,  p.  1,  col.  1). 

J  I*-.**- 1*  *  j  l o—b'^  J  ^  jl**  •Ij*-  jG*  f*-  j* 

■Xj  lljUw-4  O  Lwi  1  ll  4S”  I J 

Every  Government  which  is  a  friend  to  the  people  is  bound 
in  duty  to  reprobate  them  and  the  foreigners  who  have  interests 
in  common. 

d5  jw^(mushtarik)  :  A  “  subscriber.”  (  jp-*  1924,  No.  27, 
p.  4,  col.  4). 

^  b  b  (J*4  J>\  bl  bi4  ^  3 

-tijUy  *  *  **>-1^  obi 

Former  subscribers  and  persons  wishing  to  subscribe  to  this 
national  journal  should  apply  to  this  office. 

j^-A  [mashruta,  for  <d>j yL-*  (hukumat-e  mash- 

ruta)]:  “Constitutional  Government,  the  Constitution.” 
(.  j 1927^  No.  55,  p.  1,  col.  1 ) . 

j  k_,; _L».*  .....  ^4j»j  J  I 

y  b  ifj  Uc.jj  j.jj. 

If  the  country  were  a  Constitutional  Government,  we 
should  say  that  the  calamities  and  impositions  laid  upon  the 
nation  and  peasants  have  brought  them  to  the  verge  of  death. 

LyUd.*(musha,sha‘I)  :  “Brilliant.”  (^11922,  No.  215, 
p.  3,  col.  2). 

See,  under  ■>!  y  irad,  d-y  *\j\  *>  ik*. 
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p.  i). 


“  Delusive, 


plausible.” 


(  1917.  No.  40, 


J  (mushavvik  ;  with  gen.)  :  “  Inciting  ”  (to).  ( <jl 

jlj^-  1927,  No.  24,  p.  3,  col.  1).  See,  under  ij  z  I  (adabx), 
JUil  |» 

*  (mashy)  :  “  Procedure.”  1927,  No.  55,  p.  1, 

sub-col.  4) . 


-jlj*.  O— 1  J  £  JS-  jl  &  ^ZL  y  ^ 

I  0-W_l»  J,  Jai»  jl  4>oU-  CjjI 3_j  O-ai  j\ 


We  should  write  that  a  country  whose  political  procedure 
is  unknown  and  whose  foreign  policy  is  obscure  is  one  whose 
Foreign  Ministry  is  ony  a  profitless  name. 


(musahaba)  :  A  “conversation,”  “an  interview.” 
(  o!  j\  1924,  No.  9,  p.  1,  col.  4) . 

XL  ^  ^jC  aL)' j  ^  ..*■  J  li  l)  ^  ^ 

4:,Ji  *  *  I 3j~. 

After  an  interview  with  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Turkish 
Embassy  we  made  sure  that  the  differences  were  (only)  slight. 


jiUt^pl.  of 

j jiUi^  (masadir-e  umur)  :  “  The  authorities.”  ( 
1927,  No.  55,  p.  1,  sub-col.  5). 

The  Public  Treasury,  subject  to  the  selfish  objects  of  the 
authorities. 


SmJ  j**.* 

f  y-i j**.*  (masraf  kardan)  :  “To  use,”  (by  con¬ 
suming),  ( ^*1927,  No.  55,  p.  4,  col.  2). 

XL  .XaI  OjIT  If*  Z  Wil  <Lr& J  —)  1  j  \ 

When  once  you  have  used  (the  benzine)  you  will  be  as¬ 
sured  of  the  truth  of  this  claim. 

daJUjvJ^-u: (ba-masraf  rasanldan)  :  “To  put  to  some 
use,  to  use  as.”  ( tjZ'  1921,  Apr.  10,  p.  4). 
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(ba-masraf  rasidan;  with  gen.  of  ui ^ 
“  To  be  for  the  use  ”  (of),  “  to  be  expended  ”  (on).  (  jf.* 

1924,  No.  27,  p.  1,  col.  1 ). 

j  ^  y*  5  l)T  Na> 

The  remainder  of  it  was  expended  on  buildings. 

- “To  have  or  find  a  market.”  (Phillott).  Cf. 

vJ  j^a.^  (masraf  dashtan).  ( j 1927,  No.  55,  p.  3, 
col.  5). 

£ (jl*  y  ^  j  j*. 

j  jP  ^  j  J  J*&  db 

Since  they  had  no  market,  a  box  of  silk-worm  eggs  on 
which  a  duty  of  one  kiran  had  been  paid  was  sold  for  one  shahi 
and  a  hundred  dinars. 

^ji*i*(masnu‘I)  :  “Artificially  supplied,”  (as  water) 
(Jr-*  1924,  No.  27,  p.  1,  sub-col.  3).  See  under  yyf- 

(musavvab ;  with  gen.):  “Approved  of”  (by). 
(  dL  1924,  No.  18,  p.  2,  col.  2). 

J*  ts'jj-  Aj  i-&  4  fj  jl  ii  yi 

Legal  articles  of  the  Martial  Government  approved  of  by 
the  National  Assembly. 

(masunlyat)  :  “Safety.”  (  jj  1924,  No.  7, 
p.  2,  sub-col.  4).  See,  under 

(J 

Ji ^ O (ba-mazmun-c  zail)  :  “As  follows.”  (aU'l 
1922,  No.  215,  p.  21,  col.  1 ) . 

f  J  j *£■  ^Ul.  Aj^  j  Lj  jAs 

jj|  4t»-L*  jJo  0 (JJj'Ja*-  I  Jj  | 

They  have  imposed  indirect  taxes  on  nearly  all  articles  of 
consumption  of  primary  necessity.  A  new  classification,  as 
follows,  has  lately  been  made. 
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(mazika)  :  “Difficulties,  straits.”  (iS  j  1924, 
No.  7,  p.  2,  sub-col.  2 ) . 

.uL-a  i uryu  ^  •  j jl  j  jUw*  (j!_^  apeX 

In  consequence  of  the  bad  conditions  prevailing  more  than 
7  million  persons  are  reduced  to  straits. 

ole j-k->(matbu‘at)  :  “The  Press.” ole  jT  (azadi- 

ye  matbu‘at)  :  “  Freedom  of  the  Press.”  (j  j  *924’  No.  7, 
p.  2,  col.  3)'. 

f  ^  J  *Oic.^-k»  jf 

We,  using  the  freedom  of  the  Press,  have  inserted  the  above 
exposition. 

0-U  c>  (mutarrah  shudan)  :  “To  be  entered  upon, 
raised,  brought  or  laid  before;  (as  a  discussion,  project,  or 
bill).  ( 1927,  No.  191,  p.  2,  col.  3).  See,  under  .^1*  ^ 
(difa‘),  jijT 

( mutmah )  ;  a  noun  of  place  in  £^ki  (mut- 

mah-c  nazar),  “the  aim  or  object  of  desire.”  ( dl^l  ot- 
1924,  No.  9,  p.  3,  col.  4).  See,  under  o—  L-  (siyasat), 
jl.X*  O—Lr — 

Aik*  (ma/.anna)  :  “The  rate  of  exchange.”  (jlj^-Olj'l 
1927,  No.  24,  p.  11,  sub-col.  4).  See,  under  olj.  (barat), 
jijToi  j 

Aio_U.*  (mu‘ayana)  :  “  Examination.”  (Redhouse,  and 

il  jT/11924,  No.  148,  p.  3,  col.  2). 

jl  (j»X  ^  OjX 

(It  was  not  right  that)  he  should  order  his  burial  without 
a  medical  examination. 

OA* 

O'—  lj»-  OjX*>  (ma‘zarat  khvastan;  with  j  )  :  “To  apo¬ 
logise  ”  (for).  (  ^ijT^Tii924,  No.  148,  p.  4,  col.  5). 
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Alii.*  J j! 

Apologising  for  the  length  of  the  article. 

(dar  ma‘raz-e  chlzl  karar  dadan)  : 

“  To  subject  or  expose  to  something,”  (e.g.,  criticism,  public 
opinion,  thought).  (J j  1924,  No.  7,  p.  1,  col.  3).  See, 
under  - _) ( maut'id ) ,  j-to  /  £»lj  y*-* 

u*j** js  (dar  maTaz-e  chizi  nihadan).  (.M3^ 
1924,  No.  148,  p.  4,  col.  4).  Sense  as  above. 

O0  j*"*  l  J  (  I  y  J  (j!  J  ^  J 

How  they  expose  the  malignancy  of  nature  of  the  Editors 
and  the  writer  himself  (the  Poet  Laureate)  to  public  opinion. 

jj*A 

(ePjT  J  j*-<  (mu'arrifl  kardan)  :  “To  make  appear” 
(as).  ( j 1927,  No.  55,  p.  3,  col.  4).  See,  under  <J>y- 

ji»*-‘(mu‘attal ;  with  gen.):  “Short”  (of),  “without.” 
jli ji>  1927,  No.  191,  p.  4,  col.  1). 

CXL  ***£  -r  3j  jdk  jt  *A»i!  j\>  I  j y-  yp 

1  ‘  **  •• 

J  t)Lo  y>.***J^*t)  ^  j»  y  1a.;I  £ Jj  J  U.  t)l  *  *  * 

c t  ** 

We  pass  our  precious  lives  in  fear;  and,  thinking  we  may 
become  short  of  (money  for  our)  daily  expenditure,  or  (from) 
a  thousand  unfortunate  fancies,  which  will  never  be  realized 
w'e  ruin  our  health. 

(*>•* 

Cr-ib  (maium  dashtan)  :  “  To  make  evident,  to  be 
convincing  proof.”  (jljd  1924,  No.  9,  p.  3,  col.  3). 

£ (•jl*-*  c—i  *->•-  <jj  J  W*;  &  ta*  j  (jjt  1  Ja 

31  **  fji 
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The  assassination  of  X  (the  American  Consul),  and  the 
causeless  attack  on  his  family  are  convincing  proof  that  more 
efficient  guarding  of  Americans  is  necessary. 

(ma‘mul  dashtan) :  “To  cultivate,”  (as 
plants).  ( dL  1924,  No.  18,  p.  1,  col.  2). 

I  ji  ^  |_) J 

AZdl,}  J ■»  A)  lA 

He  founded  a  sugar  factory  in  Kahrizak,  and  also  culti¬ 
vated  beet  root  round  about  it. 

&y~* Jyb-Jiukuk-e  mu‘avvaka)  :  “  Claims  or  dues  in  ar¬ 
rears.”  (  1922,  No.  217,  p.  3). 

j**  (maghrib-zamini)  :  “  European.”  (  dL  1924, 
No.  x8,  p.  1,  col.  4). 

J  j&j  I  ‘11  B  ^  4  J  jA*  jAs*  Ai  L  ^  f  jA* 

Ld  T 

Fortunately  in  the  European  brain  of  the  discoverer  of 
electricity  idle  stories  and  superstitions  had  not  lodged. 

iL»-*(mufad;  with  gen.  or  jl)  :  “What  is  gathered  or 
learnt”  (from),  “the  purports”  (of).  (  1924,  No.  27, 

p.  2,  col.  1 ) . 

Ad  Js  Lix—I  J  jh  j/ 1  «d|  j  tSj^  V- dUa  jl 

From  the  purport  of  the  answer  of  Aka  Ha’iri-zada  this 
has  been  deduced. 

J;  U«  (mukabil)  :  An  “equivalent,  an  off-set.”  (Red- 
house).  Jili*  (darmukabil ;  with  gen.)  :  “  As  an  equival¬ 
ent,  an  off-set  ”  (to,  for).  (  1927,  No.  55,  p.  3,  col.  3). 

See,  under  ^ >■ 

J;^ 

(dar  mukabil;  with  gen.):  “In  respect”  (of), 
“  as  regards.”  (^"11922,  No.  217,  p.  2). 
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(makam;  with  gen.):  “Addressed”  (to).  [Lit., 
(to)  “the  place”  (of).  (  1927,  No.  55,  p.  3,  col.  4). 

I»llac-  i£\  J  j  pX* 

A  copy  addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
oUUu  (pi.  of(*U.->) 

(makamat-e  marbuta)  :  “The  authorities 
concerned.”  (Lit.,  “  the  places  attached  ”).  (olijL  1927, 
No.  191,  p.  2,  col.  1). 

aJ-X  1  J  X.*  <Xj i *  Li.*  jl 

The  above-mentioned  proposal  has  been  agreed  to  by  the 
authorities  concerned. 

ijC4 

0^ (mukayasa  kardan;  with  \j  and  k  )  :  “To 
compare”  (something  with  another).  ( .MjT j5\»  1924,  No.  148, 
p.  1,  col.  2). 

•  -  J  ^  ^  X  0 I  j\  3?^  d  L.  L>  ^ xx I  ^  1 

(  c!1 ) 

If  they  cannot  compare  the  ruined  condition  of  Persia  of 
three  years  ago  with  its  state  at  the  present  time,  (I.C.) 

3  L*  ->-*-•  (mukaddamatl)  :  “  Preliminary.”  (  0  l» _ji»  1927, 
No.  191,  p.  1,  col.  5). 

xLL**m  3) !  3  L  xJL*  ^3.  '—**  5  3  X—*—* 

•  They  are  at  present  engaged  in  preparing  preliminary 
means. 

L  xL>  (mukddama’I ;  adj.  as  adv.,  or  possibly  with  the 
“ye”  of  unity):  “In  the  first  place.”  (  jl  j>-  jl  j\  1927, 
No.  24,  p.  3,  col.  2). 

jl  L*  Xk*  4;)W  j^*. 

Since  the  studies  in  the  High  Schools  embrace  two  im¬ 
portant  branches,  Science  and  Arts,  those  also  ( of  the  Middle 
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Schools)  must  in  the  first  place  be  also  in  two  branches.  See 
too  under,  _> 

jJL*  (mukarrar)  :  A  “fixed  allowance.”  1922, 

No.  215,  p.  3,  col.  3). 

See,  under  j 

j jL*  (mukarrar)  :  A  “  decision.”  (  1924,  No.  27, 

p.  3,  col.  1 ) . 

(hasba  ’1-mukarrar)  :  “  According  to  the  deci¬ 
sion.” 

(maksad)  :  “The  objective,”  (e.g.,  in  a  military 
sease).  (0^1924,  No.  27,  p.  2,  sub-col.  4).  See,  under 

i  (dast)  ,***;  i 

j Li.«  (miknatlsldan)  :  “  To  magnetize,  to  mesmerise. 
iutr*  !924'  No.  27,  p.  4,  col.  2). 

*  (mulaffa)  :  A  “sheet  or  covering.”  (  0  I  j\  b— 
1924,  No.  9,  p.  2,  col.  4). 

ATMk  (J  **.  J  J  jliiJb  IjC  -Vi 

wti.)  l£  y  .4,1.  „i  1  ^  J  A  »Xa)  Lwu  1  J  1 

They  should  give  orders  that  every  (hired)  carriage 
should  have  a  cloth  covering  which  every  week  should  be 
boiled  and  washed. 

oli^^ulakat)  :  An  “  interview.”  (iU'l  1922,  No.  216, 
p.  4,  col.  2 ) . 

■>  jlf-k  I  <jl»  *>U  J  i  I  J  j  ) 

Ul  J.I  l £-_)  I  J  J  j*!  jl 

iji 

The  (Greek)  Premier  in  the  course  of  an  interview  stated 
that  the  Government  could  not  further  deliberate,  and  that 
it  would  proceed  to  adopt  diplomatic  measures  towards  a 
categorical  solution  of  the  question. 

[Given  simply  as  an  illustration  of  a  meaning  offered  in 
Steingass.] 

(mulla-nama)  :  A  “false  mulla.”  ( 1924, 
No.  18,  p.  i,  col.  1), 
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jU  1x5b  *  I  j  jtsi!  *L»L«  ifiu  (JJ  jl  U 

y.  *.  *-  J  jS 

For  some  time  past  we  have  been  writing  a  series  of  un¬ 
deniable  truths  about  the  false  Mullas  and  mercenary  Reciters 
of  the  praise  of  God. 

f 

Oiji  (mulzam  namudan;  with  I  j  followed  by  £  )  : 

“  To  require  ”  [one  to  (do)].  (  jlj’l  »  1924,  No.  9,  p.  2, 

col.  2).  See  under  »  jib 

oU  j  See  JS" j  j 

O^y:  jaU  (mulgha  namudan)  :  “  To  cancel.”  (ol  ^o!  j\ 
1927,  No.  24,  p.  2,  sub-col.  2). 

Jj  Ic  1 j  ^5  j !  vm«^  I 

The  Persian  Government  is  free  to  cancel  the  contract  of 
any  one  of  the  above  employees  on  payment  of  three  months 
salary  and  the  cast  of  his  return  journey. 

il  ^L* 

^Hjkl  I  ji*  (muluku’t-tava’if ) .  Used  of  the  princes 
and  nobles  in  the  sense  of  “petty  potentates.’"  (^1924, 
No.  18,  p.  1,  col.  1). 

j  j  *1  j  T  <j  li  j;  0  Ul>  j  U  I  jk!  I  ii 

£iU  jU-}  j^L>- 

Have  the  petty  potentates  and  their  pseudo-spiritual  sup¬ 
porters  the  right  to  create  hindrances  in  the  way  of  the  people’s 
progress  ? 

(muluku  ’t-tava’ifl;  adj.)  :  “  Of  petty  poten¬ 
tates.’^^!,  1924,  No.  1 8,  p.  i,  col.  2). 

jl  Si  & U*  J  ^  JjJto  J~tz>  Ji  jb  l^d  31  dk  |*  Jo  J  Jo  l 

lA  ji  J  J  ^  ^  0  & iSSl ^  I  «k'!jJ 
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We  must  see  which  of  these  parties  is  in  the  right, — Nus- 
ratu’d-Daula  and  Mudarris,  one  of  whom  is  a  representative 
of  the  petty  potentates,  the  other  an  incarnation  of  the  type 
of  false  Mulla  and  the  former’s  mercenary,  (etc.). 

>  (noun)  :  “Petty  despotism.”  (^1  1924, 

No.  148,  p.  1,  col.  3). 

g!  }  O-*— *  jA  J.S  l_jkll.il  jU  J  J  J,#| 

A  system  of  feudalism  and  petty  despotism,  prevalent  in 
every  part  of  the  country. 

j  ( milllyun  ;  pi.  of  mill!):  “  Nationalists.”  (jlijJ* 
1927,  No.  191,  p.  1,  col.  2).  See,  under  (ashkar), 

Oi  f  jfeA 

/(mamarr)  :  “Channel.”  (Metaphorical  in  ^1924, 
No.  18,  p.  3,  col.  4). 

^ it £  >  j'  j*  J  ^  U  j\ j!  ^  p 

Should  I  leave  this  place  with  whom  should  I  take  refuge 
and  from  what  channel  get  my  living? 

ja  (mann)  :  a  “  maund.” 

^(mannl)  :  “  a-maund.”  (^1  1924,  No.  148,  p.  3, 

col.  4 ) . 

&  i  I.U  jS  j  J.^.1  >  tjUy  ^  J  I  £  J  j!  4i«i» 

„  ]•£'  Ji  J  f  ji 

If  ice  be  even  two  tumans  a-maund,  and  not  procurable 
in  the  town,  it  is  possible  for  the  upper  classes  to  buy  it  from 
ice-houses. 

(manafi1;  pi.  of  manfa‘at)  :  “  Interests.”  (Cf. 

(jlijl.1927,  No.  191,  p.  3,  col.  4). 

(The  Soviet  Charge  d’  affaires)  has  expressed  his  thanks 
(to  the  German  Representative  in  England)  for  his  consent 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  Russian  subjects  resident  in 
England,  - 
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b><(munakasa)  :  “Dutch  anetion.”  (Redhouse). 
Sometimes  conveniently  rendered  “  competition,  compe¬ 
titive;”  i.e.,  as  to  lowness  of  price  in  tenders  of  goods  to  a 
customer.  ( j~ **  1927,  No.  55,  p.  4,  col.  2) .  See,  under  ^ 
an  “  offer,”  a  “  tender.” 

(muntakal :  with  *>  )  :  “Convinced,  persuaded” 
(of).  (^1^)1922,  No.  219,  p.  1,  col.  3). 

jjfli  i  j  O&O  j!  JS  tjP  1^1  *-  &  S  y  <U-  ^ I  j  C-kiic. 

(jUiVljj  jf  ,j-*U  *  *  *  (  -X»l  )  jG.  J, 

-  -A) S  I ^  ( y  1 

The  greatness  and  importance  of  this  matter  are  such  that 
those  even  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  fine  and  subtle 
points  of  political  affairs  have  been  convinced  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  it,  and  have  unanimously  received  the  proposition 
with  joy. 

^^^^^(munhasir  ba-fard)  :  “  Sole/’  (as  heir).  (61^1) 
j! ^1927,  No.  24,  p.  10,  col.  4). 

0 1.4  jT  ^  j  ^aU  *  *  £  $  0  ^  6  jj* 

$  \jk  j*  ^  ^  jrAJ  I J  jl»“  ^  J*" 

_  AXjL  I J}  (jU. 

V 

The  Financial  Ministry  is  authorized  to  pay  25  tumans 
a-month  for  the  expenses  of  the  education  of  Ghulam  Husain 
Khan,  the  sole  heir  of  the  late  Saiyid  Had!  Khan. 

*!>*  :  A  “  degree  or  rank.” 

(ba-manzala-ye)  :  “As.”  (j j  1924,  No.  7,  p.  2,  sub- 
col.  4).  See,  under  (sulh) ,  *> \ y~  jA* 

(munazzam)  :  “Regular.”  (  j  l»  1927,  No.  191, 
p.  3,  col.  4). 

oy  j  *  jAy  G)  {j. 

The  regular  service  of  Russian  vessels  to  English  ports  has 
been  suspended. 
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XUk4  (muncakid). 

(muna4kid  dashtan)  :  “  To  conclude  ”  (an 
agreement).  (^1 31^1924,  No.  148,  p.  2,  col.  2). 

The  Russian  nation  has  concluded  this  agreement  in  all 
sincerity. 

jjj^»«i.-.(munfajir  shudan)  :  “  To  break  out,  burst  forth." 
1927^  No.  77*  P-  2,  col.  5). 

J  jPeis.4  (J  j> cJI  O&lJj 

6  «X2Ii 

From  the  midst  of  the  Caspian  Sea  a  volcano  burst  forth 
flaming. 

(munfasil)  :  “Retired,  removed”  (from  office), 
tjl  jr-l  I927,  No.  24,  p.  2,  COl.  2). 
iS^"*  jC  ^  *  *  <s)b»  O  j|  jj  ,j\  jjT  j!  jA  jjj 

Also  four  of  those  employed  under  contract  in  the  Financial 
Ministry  have  been  removed  from  office. 

(manfl)  :  “Negative.”  (i  ^  I  1922,  No.  219,  p.  1, 
col.  5).  See,  under  (musbit)  :  “Affirmative.” 

OijC  (mangana  namudan) :  “To  manipulate,  con¬ 
trive,  scheme.”  ( iljT jSCi  1924,  No.  148,  p.  3,  col.  3). 

s. 'J>  l*  jji  £ ^~X>-  _^-0  tj\j  1_)  A.)  1  J  {JLa  ^  j!  ji) 

Ji  .XAA  1  ^  w—  1  J  i  J J  IS^J  «  i  A»^i*  <£.) 

jwjlc  a5~U.  aJU 

By  what  we  hear,  the  above-named  is  to  be  tried  in  the 
Court  of  Financial  Ministry  on  the  subject  of  the  pricing  of 
commodities  manipulated  by  him,  totally  to  the  detriment  of 
the  State,  in  the  time  of  his  superintendence. 
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(mavarid,  pi.  of  ^  y  maurid)  :  “  Occasion,  passes.” 
( jlj1!  1927,  No.  24,  p.  3,  col.  1). 

-  4  »li|  ClxU!  ji !  J J'  pA  *cu!l  i  _)l  j.*  *j  jf 

In  such  passes  even  proofs  are  offered  in  favour  of  the 
measures  (proposed). 

j>*  I  y  (muafik)  :  A  “  supporter.”  See  <Jl*- 

^^•(maujud)  :  An  “  entity.”  (jt*»  1924,  No.  27,  p.  3, 
col.  4). 

•^A^^A.X  .  3  |  ■  t  9  7  ^  0  3  A.'  1  ^  .a  j  9 

The  soul  is  a  separate  and  independent  entity  which  con¬ 
tinues  living  apart  from  the  body. 

<£  j-*(maujudl)  :  “  The  contents.”  (jl  y  <jl  j\  1927, 
No.  24,  p.  4,  col.  3). 

.JjOji  a  jS-  j iilT>  j>  ji  L.  •> iS-'yy 

The  contents  of  the  Treasury,  expended  upon  the  European 
journeys,  etc.,  (of  the  Shah  Nasiru  ’d-Din). 

iS> y  (mu’addi)  :  “  (Tax) -payer.”  (0  i yb  I  j\  1927, 

No.  24,  p.  5,  col.  1).  See,  under 

ijj-*(maurid)  :  A  “  place  of  arrival.”  With  genitive,  is 
used  to  form  adjectives;  as, ^(maurid-e  ihtiyaj)  : 
“  Requisite.”  ( 1927,  No.  191,  p.  4,  col.  3). 

-  ^  1  •  Lx>.  1  ^  ^  *-■  Cwj  h .5  -)  ■  i  j— *  0^  j  ^  j  c  I  j ' 

For  the  acquirement  of  a  language,  a  dictionary  before 
anything  else  is  requisite. 

J(w»b _> j.*  (maurid-e  isti‘mal)  :  “  In  use.”  ( 1927, 
No.  191,  p.  4,  col.  3). 

^/aa!  |JaA  CjaX  Iaa^"  I  W-AAA'XJ  ^  i  t  i 3  ^  1 

As  far  as  possible,  the  recording  of  words  not  in  use  has 
been  avoided. 

y  (maurid-e  bad-bini)  :  “Regarded  with  mis¬ 
trust.” 
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_) y  (maurid-e  bad-blni  vaki‘  gardldan; 
with  <wi jbj\  az  taraf-e)  :  “  To  be  regarded  with  mistrust  ”  (by) 

(  jj  1924,  No.  7,  p.  i,  col.  3). 

j  J*  I  j  J*  Jj  ^ j ^ j|  31  j ^ 

5  UxJ  I  jx  *  j  \  j  U  ^r|  <0  <jl  j'l  i  j  L  (>a  jJ  U  *5o  I 

.  jj)  ji  j> 

The  above  statements  have  been  regarded  with  mistrust  by 
a  number  of  thinkers,  who,  fancying  that  we  have  been  treating 
the  cultured  and  philosophical  of  Persia  with  contempt,  have 
subjected  us  to  criticism. 

(maurid-e  ta‘kib)  :  “  Liable  prosecution.” 
(  jlsjhi92  7,  No.  1 91,  p.  3,  col.  1).  See,  under 

(maurid-e  tavajjuh)  :  A  “subject  of  attention.” 
(o' yr  ‘j'-rJ  1927.  No.  24>  P-  3.  col.  1 ) . 

jl^i  4>- y  Js>  SyZ  1^1  jS  Jjl  Jj 

But  the  matters  which  should  be  taught  in  that  (branch) 
they  have  not  made  a  subject  of  attention. 

y»  (maurid-e  tahajum)  :  “  Subject  to,  affected  by 
an  attack  in  numbers.”  ( 0l»>  1927,  No.  191,  p.  1,  col.  5). 

See  under  J  jv»' 

j yi,  )jy>  (maurid-e  Shur)  :  “  Decided  by  acclamation.” 

(  Ot^-  O'jrJ  i927?  No.  24>  P-  3>  col.  3)* 

JCJt 3  J  y*  ^  J  y 4  1 J  *  J  k*-4  ^  1  J  l  ^  D 

And  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  have  the  important 
questions  of  the  country  decided  by  acclamation. 

b  i  J y*  (maurid  dashtan) :  “  To  serve  a  purpose.” 
(  jl^  01^)1927,  No.  24,  p.  1,  sub-col.  2).  See,  under  jj-4'-4 
“Agent.”" 
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<j  See,  under  letters- •  ij 

(mu’assasat;  pi.  of  )  :  “Establishments.” 

1924,  No.  18,  p.  4,  col.  1). 

j\asi  O l — Jty. £ ij\* j  ' «J,  jAS  jZ  i-JjUjC 

Si&\ y£  jb  Zj».  I 

Those  interested  in  the  arts  will  not  fail  to  pay  a  visit,  to  be 
reckoned  a  support  to  art  establishments. 

- “(Business)  firms.”  (okji»  1927,  No.  191,  p.  3, 

col.  3). 

I  ol — (jjj ji  olj  b  I j  ^ j !  -fi'JU  ^b  j! J  ,.Lc 

(£ yC  iS3Zy^  ' — 5 Jb  j|  l  jil 

All  the  agreements  which  the  “  orcus  ”  and  the  Soviet  ad¬ 
ministrations  have  made  with  English  business  firms  will  be 
entirely,  carried  out  by  the  Soviet  constituted  bodies. 

^ajoI — (mu’assasat-e  rahnl).  “  Monts  de  piele .” 
(^Uli922,  No.  219,  p.  2,  col.  2). 

bi  ^  b  za  r  ^  i  1^*.— 4.*  L—.*  list) 

0  Nt'-tjt  li"4  b  J~"  0  J b 

The  regulations  of  the  Monts  de  piele  which  have  been 
drawn  up  is  forty-two  articles  by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Utility 
have  been  put  before  the  National  Assembly. 

(mauzu1) . 

JjLS  £j^y>  “To  be  allocated.”  (->UI  1922,  No.  216, 
p.  1,  col.  4). 

^ybjA  “Gle-1  «y>-j  Xy  >jb^>-b 

And  to  those  who  are  in  firm  and  weak  a  certain  sum,  to 
be  allocated  when  the  subscriptions  have  been  received,  should 
be  paid  provisionally  to  defray  the  expenses  of  living. 
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(mu’azzaf). 

“  To  be  charged  with  the  duty,  to  have  the 
duty.”  1922,  No.  216,  p.  4,  col.  4).  Here  followed 

by  £)■  See  (under  jl 

j (muvaffak  shudari;  with^)  :  “  To  be  able  ”  (to 
do  something),  “To  be  successful”  (in).  (jl^-Oljd  1927, 
No.  24,  p.  1,  sub-col.  2).  See,  under 

(muvaffaklyat)  :  “Success.”  1924, 

No.  9,  p.  1,  col.  1). 

d.— ^ 

If  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  the  Premiership  of  others  this 
success  would  not  have  been  obtained. 

£»^«:“The  proper  place.” 

«  z 5*  ->•>->  (darmauka‘1  ki-buda)  :  “  Happening 
to  have  been,”  or  simply,  “  being.”  (^Ul  1922,  No.  219,  p.  2, 
col.  3). 

A jiT  j y\*\  jjM  IjAli  & fjSj-*  I  _a*-I 

i]a>  }  y*  L*  jA-  j  ! jAt  l  *  5y  O  Li».  j A  jjii  ^  J  ^ 

At  last  Prince  Muhammad  Husain  being  at  the  village  of 
Muchkan  in  Marand  as  an  Army  Commissioner  to  attend  to 
the  commissariat  gave  notice  to  the  criminals  that  the  troops 
were  coming  to  seize  them. 

..  £*  (ba-mauka‘)  :  “Opportune.”  (olj*-  OM  1927, 

No.  24,  p.  5,  col.  1 ) . 

f  Li  I  J  ^Jji!  J  yA  ^  j!  4S"c-— I  £  jC 

Jai  p  I  j  Oljulfr 

It  will  be  opportune  to  consider  all  the  different  kinds  of 
income  from  a  general  and  logical  point  of  view. 
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(manka'Iyat)  :  An  “opportunity.”  (Olj>-  jl^l 
1927,  No.  24,  p.  3,  col.  3). 

o! J>  & ) y  k-SG  jaOc  j  |ja  y>  IflUSool  jljO^iU 

xAc  jyi  Jl>| 


But  they  must  be  prevented  from  finding  an  opportunity 
to  exert  influence  against  the  Labour  Dictator  (Stalin). 

(mauka‘iyat)  :  A  “position.”  (jl  j  I  Sj  bu*  1924, 
No.  9,  p.  3,  col.  2). 

yjjl  ojy  SliM  Jyy  jtfl ol f  Uu 

(  ^  CJ  ■*- 1 J  J*A  )  O  -J  1  -1  JA  I 


The  bankers  will  continue  for  all  the  week  (to  maintain) 
the  position  they  have  taken  up  towards  the  Conference. 

J/j^maukul;  withy):  “Relegated”  (to).  (Olj^- j! j\ 
1927,  No.  24,  p.  11,  col.  1). 

JO  j?  J*J  A^dstf-  (J o"\  AJi> 

The  rest  (of  the  article)  was  relegated  to  the  next  sitting. 


J  fy*  “  Committed,  entrusted  ”  (to).  (J  I  1922, 

No.  219,  p.  1,  col.  1  and  2).  (Used  herewith  ol  j  ) 


)  l»  \J° J*!  J^>_  i  JUiOii  _pl  J  J l(C  J yjf- 

I  j  1  £  I  j  l)  jfy  }y*  I  j  (J>-  <T  a^^  0  {j J  &>*  1  a$v£ 

Jo  Ic  OjUai 


We  feel  obliged  to  put  before  our  readers  again  the  in¬ 
formation  we  possess  as  to  the  petroleum  concession,  in  order 
that  the  court  of  public  thought — that  court  to  which  the 
solving  and  deciding  of  affairs  is  committed — may  judge. 


^Jif*  (muhandisl;  adj.) :  “  Engineering.”  ( jly  jl  j  I 
1927,  No.  24,  p.  10,  col.  4). 

Engineering  teaching:  j^o^Ur 


tl)l  j-'*  “  Balance,  scales.” 

aJUo!>c (ba-mlzan-e  haliya)  :  “At  the  present  rate  of 
exchange.”  (oiS^  1921,  Apr.  10,  p.  6). 
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j  l>» 

0^1^ dl>»  (mlzan  dadan) :  “  To  pay  a  proportion  or 
measure,”  (e.g.,  as  taxes).  ( j AS- 1927,  No.  55,  p.  3,  col.  2). 

j|  J.J  A*,  i  A^  U  A)  j  T  j*>>-  A.^jS' } y>-  j!  ^j|.L  f 

Q v\y£ 

l  ••  ” 

That  we  may  know  what  proportion  we  should  give  to  the 
Bakhtiyari  Khans  of  our  harvests,  every  part  of  which  is  the 
work  of  our  hands. 


C.  E.  Wilson. 


{To  be  continued ) 


DEVIL’S  DELUSION  OF  IBN  AL-JAUZI 

Account  of  the  way  wherein  the  devil  deludes  the  Sufis  in  the 
matter  of  purification 

We  have  mentioned  his  delusion  of  the  devotees  in  the 
matter  of  purification,  only  in  the  case  of  the  Sufis  he  goes 
beyond  all  bounds.  To  such  an  extent  has  he  strengthened 
their  hallucination  concerning  the  use  of  a  great  quantity  of 
water  that  I  have  been  told  how  when  Ibn  ‘Aqil1  entered  a 
monastery  he  was  ridiculed  for  the  small  amount  of  water 
which  he  used.  They  did  not  know  that  one  rati  of  water 
constitutes  an  adequate  ablution.  We  have  also  been  told 
that  Abu  Hamid  al-Shirazi  asked  a  faqir  whence  he  got  the 
water  for  ablution.  He  said:  “From  the  river.  I  have  a 
hallucination  on  the  subject  of  purification.” — Abu  Hamid 
said :  I  remember  the  time  when  the  Sufis  mocked  Satan ; 
now  Satan  mocks  them. 

Some  of  them  walk  in  sandals  on  the  matting ;  there  is  no 
harm  in  this,  only  a  beginner  looking  for  a  model  might 
suppose  this  to  be  a  rule,  whereas  the  best  men  of  old  did 
not  do  it.  Well  may  one  wonder  at  a  man  who  goes  to  such 
a  length  in  precaution  and  describes  himself  as  a  cleanser  of 
his  outside,  when  his  inside  is  crammed  with  filth  and  foul¬ 
ness  !  God  is  our  guide ! 

Account  of  the  way  wherein  the  devil  deludes  them  in  prayer 

We  have  mentioned  how  he  deludes  the  devotees  in  prayer, 
and  he  practises  the  same  delusions  on  the  Sufis,  only  to  a 
greater  extent.  Muhammad  b.  Tahir  al-Maqdisi  states  that 
among  the  practices  in  which  they  stand  alone,  and  from 
which  they  take  their  name,2  is  a  prayer  of  two  inclinations 
said  after  donning  the  patched  cloak  and  repenting.  The 
ground  alleged  for  this  is  a  Tradition  of  Thumamah  b.  Uthal 

(1)  Abu’l-Wafa  ‘AH,  author  of  a  work  in  400  volumes.  Died  513. 

(2)  Probably  with  reference  to  the  derivation  of  the  name  Sufi  from 
verb  signifying  “  to  be  pure/' 
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that  when  he  became  a  Muslim  he  was  ordered  by  the  Prophet 
to  wash.1 

I  would  observe  that  when  an  ignorant  person  meddles 
with  what  is  not  his  concern  he  is  very  reprehensible.  Thu- 
mamah  was  an  Unbeliever,  and  when  an  Unbeliever  becomes 
a  Muslim  it  is  incumbent  on  him  to  wash,  according  to  a 
number  of  jurists,  among  them  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal.  But  no 
man  of  learning  has  enjoined  a  prayer  of  two  inclinations  on 
one  who  becomes  a  Muslim,  neither  is  there  any  mention  of 
a  prayer  in  the  Tradition  of  Thumamah  which  could  furnish 
an  analogy.  Is  this  then  anything  in  fact  but  an  innovation 
which  they  term  “  a  practice.”  Further  his  assertion  that  the 
Sufis  have  practices  wherein  they  stand  alone  is  most  re¬ 
prehensible.  For  if  these  practices  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
Code,  then  all  Muslims  are  alike  in  respect  of  them,  and  the 
jurists  know  best  about  them ;  how  then  do  the  Sufis  stand 
alone  in  observing  them?  If  on  the  other  hand  the  practices 
are  according  to  their  own  ideas,  then  they  are  alone  in  ob¬ 
serving  them  because  they  invented  them. 

Account  of  the  way  wherein  the  devil  deludes  the  Sufis  in  the 
matter  of  dwellings 

As  for  the  building  of  hermitages  it  is  true  that  some  of 
the  earlier  devotees  took  to  them  in  order  to  practise  devotion 
in  isolation.  The  Sufis,  however,  if  their  purpose  be  sincere, 
are  in  error  from  six  points  of  view. 

( 1 )  They  have  invented  this  sort  of  building,  whereas 

the  Islamic  building  is  the  mosque. 

( 2 )  They  have  produced  a  rival  to  the  Mosque,  reducing 

the  size  of  the  congregation. 

(3)  They  fail  to  see  that  they  transfer  the  error  to  the 

mosques.2 

(4)  They  imitate  the  Christians  by  isolating  themselves 

in  monasteries. 

(5)  They  practise  celibacy  though  they  are  young,  and 

most  of  them  are  in  need  of  matrimony. 

(6)  They  make  a  sign  which  proclaims  that  they  are 

ascetics,  which  causes  them  to  be  visited  and  is 

supposed  to  give  good  luck. 

(1)  According  to  Ibn  Hisham,  ed.  Wiistenfeld,  p.  997,  he  did  so 
of  his  own  initiative. 

( 2 )  i.e.,  if  it  is  right  to  build  hermitages,  it  is  wrong  to  build  mosques. 
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If  however  their  purpose  be  insincere,  then  what  they 
build  are  gaming-houses,  abodes  of  idleness,  and  modes  of 
parading  asceticism.  We  have  seen  a  number  of  the  modern 
Sufis  reposing  in  their  hermitages  from  the  labour  of  earning 
their  living,  and  occupied  with  eating,  drinking,  music  and 
dancing.  They  seek  this  world’s  goods  from  every  rogue  and 
have  no  scruple  in  accepting  the  gift  of  the  tax-gatherer. 
Most  of  their  hermitages  have  been  built  by  tyrants,  who  have 
endowed  them  with  ill-gotten  gains.  The  devil  has  deluded 
them  with  the  suggestion  “  What  comes  to  you  is  your  provi¬ 
sion,  so  do  not  worry  about  temperance.”  Their  concern  is 
the  proper  working  of  the  kitchen,  food  and  iced  water. 
Where  is  the  hunger  of  Bishr,  the  abstinence  of  Sari,  the 
industry  of  Junaid?  These  people  spend  most  of  their  time 
with  amusing  conversation  or  visiting  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth.  If  one  of  them  is  in  luck,  he  sticks  his  head  into  his 
tunic  and  becomes  melancholy,  and  says :  “  My  heart  tells  me 
from  my  Lord.”  I  have  been  told  that  a  man  who  read  the 
Qur’an  in  a  hermitage  was  forbidden  to  do  so,  and  that  some 
people  who  read  Tradition  in  one  were  told  that  it  was  no 
place 'for  that. 

Account  of  the  way  wherein  the  devil  deludes  the  Sufis  in  the 
matter  of  giving  up  their  property 

The  devil  used  to  delude  the  early  Sufis,  who  were  genuine 
ascetics,  showing  them  the  evil  of  wealth  and  warning  them 
of  its  mischief ;  in  consequence  they  used  to  give  up  their  pro¬ 
perty,  and  sit  on  the  carpet  of  poverty.  Their  aims  in  this 
matter  were  saintly,  though  their  actions  were  erroneous  owing 
to  inadequate  knowledge.  At  the  present  day  the  devil  is 
spared  such  trouble,  for  if  one  of  them  has  any  money  he 
squanders  and  wastes  it.  There  is  a  Tradition  going  back  to 
Muhammad  b.  al-Husain  al-Salimi  according  to  which  he 
said:  I  heard  Abu  Nasr  al-Tusi1  say  that  he  had  heard  a 
number  of  the  shaikhs  of  Rayy  state  that  Abu  ‘Abdallah  al- 
Muqri2  had  inherited  from  his  father  50,000  dinars  besides 
estates  and  houses ;  he  gave  the  whole  up  and  expended  it  on 
the  poor. 

Similar  stories  are  told  of  a  great  number;  I  should  not 
blame  the  person  who  acted  in  this  way  provided  he  kept  a 
hoard  sufficient  for  his  wants  or  was  master  of  some  craft 
which  would  render  him  independent,  or  if  the  wealth  came 

( 1)  Died  344.  He  is  highly  praised  by  Sarr^ani,  p.  373. 

(2)  Died  366.  His  name  was  Muhammad  b.  Ahmad  b.  Muham¬ 
mad, 
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from  a  suspected  source,  so  that  he  gave  it  away  in  charity. 
The  case  which  is  reprehensible  and  to  be  forbidden  is  that 
of  a  man  giving  away  the  whole  of  his  legal  property,  and 
then  being  in  need  of  other  people’s  possessions,  and  impover¬ 
ishing  his  family ;  making  himself  an  object  of  the  charity  or 
alms  of  his  friends  or  taking  from  persons  guilty  of  robbery 
or  suspected  thereof.  I  am  not  indeed  surprised  at  ignorant 
devotees  doing  this ;  the  wonder  is  that  men  of  intelligence  and 
learning  should  have  recommended  and  even  enjoined  this 
course,  which  conflicts  with  both  reason  and  the  code. 

Al-Harith  al-Muhasibi  has  a  long  discourse  on  this  subject, 
which  is  confirmed  and  supported  by  Abu  Hamid  al-Ghazali. 
To  my  mind  al-Harith  is  more  excusable  than  Abu  Hamid, 
for  the  latter  was  the  more  skilled  in  jurisprudence ;  only  his 
adoption  of  Sufism  led  him  to  support  his  adopted  system. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  al-Harith  al-Muhasibi’s 
discourses.*  “  O  thou  that  art  deceived,  if  thou  holdest  that 
the  amassing  of  lawful  wealth  is  nobler  and  more  honourable 
than  the  discarding  of  it,  thou  art  contemning  the  blessed 
Muhammad  and  the  Apostles,  and  dost  hold  that  the  blessed 
Muhammad  gave  bad  advice  to  his  nation  when  he  forbade 
them  to  amass  it,  well-knowing  that  amassing  it  was  for  their 
good.  And  thou  dost  hold  that  God  was  inconsiderate  of  His 
servants  when  He  forbade  them  to  amass  wealth,  well  know¬ 
ing  that  amassing  it  was  for  their  good ;  it  will  not  profit  thee 
to  allege  the  wealth  of  the  Companions.  Ibn  ‘Auf  will  wish 
on  the  Day  of  Resurrection  that  he  had  been  given  no  more 
than  enough  to  sustain  him  in  this  world.  And  indeed  (he 
proceeds)  I  have  been  told  that  when  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  b.  ‘Auf 
died,  some  of  the  Prophet’s  Companions  said  they  were  afraid 
about  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  on  account  of  the  estate  which  he  had 
left.  Ka‘b,  however,  said:  Good  heavens!  why  need  you 
fear  for  ‘Abd  al-Rahman,  who  acquired  virtuously  and  spent 
virtuously  ? — The  news  reached  Abu  Dharr  who  came  out  in 
anger,  and  wanted  Ka‘b ;  passing  by  the  jaw  of  a  camel  he 
took  it  into  his  hand  and  went  off  in  search  of  Ka‘b.  Ka‘b 
was  told  that  Abu  Dharr  was  looking  for  him.  So  he  fled  and 
came  to  ‘Uthman  to  implore  his  protection.  He  told  ‘Uth- 
man  the  story ;  Abu  Dharr  followed  the  trial  of  Ka‘b  till  he 
tracked  him  to  ‘Uthman’s  dwelling.  When  he  entered  Ka‘b 
rose  up  and  seated  himself  behind  ‘Uthman  out  of  fear  of  Abu 
Dharr.  The  latter  said  to  him :  Away  with  you,  son  of  a 


■'The  passage  is  given  by  Ghazali.  lhya:  ‘ulum  al-din,  iii.  199. 
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Jewess!  You  hold  that  there  is  no  harm  in  the  estate  left 
by  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  b.  Auf !  The  Prophet  one  day  came  out 
and  said:  On  the  Day  of  Resurrection  the  most  shall  be  the 
least  save  one  who  says  thus  and  thus  ;*  then  he  said :  O  Abu 
Dharr,  thou  art  desirous  of  the  most,  whereas  I  am  desirous  of 
the  least.— Of  that  then  the  Prophet  was  desirous,  whereas 
thou,  O  son  of  the  Jewess,  dost  say  There  is  no  harm  in  the 
estate  which  was  left  by  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  b.  ‘Auf!  Thou 
liest  and  whosoever  says  the  same  lies. — Ka‘b  did  not  utter 
a  word  in  reply  till  he  had  gone. 

Al-Harith  proceeds:  So  this  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  notwith¬ 
standing  his  eminence  is  to  be  detained  in  the  Resurrection- 
court  because  of  the  wealth  which  he  acquired  honourably  and 
in  order  to  live  temperately  and  do  good  works;  he  is  to  be 
prevented  from  running  into  Paradise  with  the  poor  Refugees, 
and  instead  will  have  to  creep  after  them.  The  Companions 
rejoiced  when  they  were  destitute,  and  you  hoard  wealth  and 
amass  it  in  fear  of  pov  erty.  This  is  to  hold  a  bad  opinion  of 
God  and  to  have  no  confidence  in  His  guarantee,  which  is  of 
itself  sufficiently  criminal.  Perhaps  too  thou  amassest  the 
wealth  for  the  comforts,  vanities,  and  pleasures  of  this  world, 
whereas  we  have  been  told  that  the  Prophet  said:  Whoso 
laments  over  worldly  fortune  which  he  has  missed  comes  a 
whole  year’s  journey  nearer  Hell.  And  you  grieve  over  what 
you  have  missed,  not  troubling  about  your  proximity  to  God’s 
punishment !  Consider,  canst  thou  find  in  thy  lifetime  lawful 
wealth  to  the  amount  which  the  Companions  found?  Where 
is  the  lawful  wealth  which  thou  canst  amass?  I  give  thee 
good  counsel  I  would  have  thee  contended  with  a  mini¬ 
mum,  and  not  amassing  wealth  for  charitable  purposes.  A 
certain  man  of  learning  was  asked  concerning  one  who  amasses 
weatlh  for  charitable  purposes  and  replied  that  it  is  yet  more 
charitable  to  abstain  therefrom.  We  have  also  been  told  that 
one  of  the  best  of  the  Epigoni  being  asked  concerning  two  men, 
one  of  whom  sought  fortune  by  honourable  means,  won  it, 
helped  his  relations  and  benefitted  himself,  and  another  who 
disregarded  fortune,  neither  sought  it  nor  gave  it  away — which 
of  the  two  was  the  better?  He  replied  that  there  was  a  vast 
difference  between  them;  the  one  who  disregarded  fortune 
was  the  better  by  a  distance  as  great  as  that  between  East  and 
West. 

This  is  the  language  of  al-Harith  al-Muhasibi,  quoted  by 
Abu  Hamid,  who  confirms  it  and  supports  it  by  the  Tradition 


..  *  Apparently  explained  in  what  follows. 
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of  Tha  ‘Iabah,  who  was  given  wealth  and  declined  to  give 
alms.1  Abu  Hamid  goes  on  to  say:  Whoso"  observes  the 
circumstances  of  the  prophets  and  saints  and  their  sayings 
will  not  doubt  that  the  absence  of  wealth  is  better  than  its 
presence,  even  if  it  be  employed  on  good  objects ;  the  least  of 
its  evils  is  that  its  possessors  are  diverted  by  care  of  it  from  the 
thought  of  God.  The  neophyte  should  give  up  his  wealth, 
only  reserving  what  is  absolutely  necessary.  So  long  as  a 
dirhem  remains  to  him,  to  occupy  his  mind,  he  will  be  screened 
from  God  Almighty. 

Now  all  this,  I  observe,  is  country  to  the  code  and  to  reason 
and  is  misunderstanding  the  meaning  of  wealth. 

Refutation  of  the  above  view 

To  begin  with  the  nobility  of  wealth,  God  Almighty  has 
magnified  it  and  commanded  its  conservation,  inasmuch  as 
He  has  made  it  the  support  of  man,  and  that  which  has  been 
constituted  the  support  of  the  noble  creature  man  is  itself  noble. 
He  says  (iv.  4)  Give  not  unto  the  fools  your  goods  which  He 
has  made  a  support  for  you ,  forbidding  the  surrender  of  pro¬ 
perty  to  one  who  is  not  of  discretion.  And  again  (iv.  5)  And 
if  ye  have  ascertained  that  they  have  discretion,  then  hand! 
over  to  them  their  goods.  Further  it  is  certain  that  the  Pro¬ 
phet  forbade  the  waste  of  money.  He  said  to  Sa‘d:  It  is 
better  that  thou  shouldst  leave  thy  heirs  wealthy  than  that 
thou  shouldst  leave  them  poor  to  beg  of  people. — And  again : 
No  money  ever  helped  me  like  that  of  Abu  Bakr. — There  is  a 
Tradition  going  back  by  a  sound  chain  to  ‘Amr  b.  al-‘As  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  he  said :  The  Prophet  sent  to  me,  saying : 
Put  on  thy  garments  and  thy  armour  and  come  to  me. — So 
I  came  to  him,  and  he  said :  I  wish  to  send  thee  in  command 
of  an  army,  and  may  God  keep  thee  safe  and  give  thee  spoil. 
I  would  fain  have  thee  acquire  wealth. — I  said:  O  Prophet 
of  God,  I  did  not  accept  Islam  for  the  sake  of  wealth,  but  for 
its  own  sake. — He  said :  O  ‘Amr,  a  good  fortune  is  a  fine  thing 
for  a  good  man ! — There  is  also  a  Tradition  going  back  to  Anas 
b.  Malik  according  to  which  the  Prophet  invoked  various 
blessings  upon  him,  saying  at  the  end  of  his  petition :  O  God, 
multiply  his  wealth  and  his  offspring  and  bless  him ! — There 
is  also  a  Tradition  going  back  to  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  b.  Ka‘b  b. 
Malik  according  to  which  ‘Ubaidallah  b.  Ka‘b  b.  Malik  said : 

( i )  He  urged  the  Prophet  to  pay  that  he  might  be  enriched  and  when 
his  wealth  increased,  neglected  his  religious  dutiqs. 

(a)  Ihya’  ‘Ulum  al-din,  iii.  205. 
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I  heard  Ka‘b  b.  Malik  telling  the  story  of  his  repentance,  in 
which  he  said :  I  said :  O  Prophet  of  God,  part  of  my  repent¬ 
ance  is  my  denuding  myself  of  my  wealth  as  an  offspring  to 
God  and  His  Apostle. — He  said :  It  will  be  better  that  thou 
retain  part  of  it. 

These  Traditions,  I  would  observe,  are  produced  in  the 
collections  of  sound  Tradition,  and  they  are  opposed  to  the 
belief  of  the  Sufis  that  the  increase  of  wealth  is  a  screen  and 
earns  punishment,  and  that  the  saving  of  it  is  inconsistent  with 
reliance  on  God.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  is  a  dangerous 
temptation  and  that  many  people  have  kept  clear  of  it  for 
fear  of  that;  that  it  is  difficult  to  amass  it  in  the  right  way, 
and  that  it  is  rare  that  a  heart  is  safe  from  its  temptation: 
and  rare  too  that  the  heart  of  its  possessor  is  occupied  with 
the  thought  of  the  next  world.  Hence  its  temptation  is  feared. 
As  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  he  who  restricts  himself 
to  the  acquisition  of  a  minimum  from  lawful  sources  is  only 
doing  what  he  is  obliged  to  do.  Where  a  man  purposes  to 
amass  it  in  quantities,  we  must  consider  his  object.  If  that  be 
merely  ostentation  and  vainglory,  it  is  a  bad  object;  but  if  it 
be  to  preserve  the  honour  of  himself  and  his  family,  to  lay  by 
against  accidents  which  may  befall  himself  or  them,  to  deal 
generously  with  friends,  enrich  the  poor,  and  do  good  works, 
he  will  be  rewarded  for  his  endeavour,  and  his  amassing  with 
this  intent  will  be  better  than  many  an  act  of  piety.  The 
intentions  of  many  of  the  Gompanions  (God’s  favour  be  with 
them  all ! )  in  the  amassing  of  wealth  were  sound,  owing  to 
the  good  objects  which  they  had  in  view:  hence  they  were 
anxious  for  it  and  asked  for  increase.  There  is  a  Tradition 
going  back  to  Ibn  ‘Umar  according  to  which  the  Prophet 
offered  al-Zubair  in  fief  as  much  land  as  his  horse  could  gallop 
over  in  a  region  called  Tharthar.  Al-Zubair  made  his  horse 
gallop  till  it  stopped,  when  he  threw  his  whip,  and  the  Pro¬ 
phet  said:  Give  him  as  far  as  the  whip  reaches. — Sacd  b. 
tUbaidah  used  to  say  in  a  prayer :  O  God,  give  me  plenteously. 

What  is  even  more  striking  than  these  is  that  Jacob  (on 
whom  be  favour  and  peace ! )  agreed  to  his  sons’  proposition 
when  they  said  (xii.  65)  We  shall  have  the  extra  measure 
of  a  come l- load ,  and  sent  his  son  Benjamin  with  them,  and 
that  Shu‘aib  wanted  an  addition  to  what  he  was  to  get  and 
said  xxviii.  27)  And  if  thou  wilt  make  it  up  to  ten ,  it  will  be 
of  thine  own  accord ;*  and  that  when  Job  (on  whom  be 
peace ! )  was  healed,  there  was  sprinkled  on  him  a  swarm  of 

•*  *i.e.,  if  Moses  would  work  ten  years  instead  of  only  eight,  . 
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golden  locusts,  and  he  began  to  gather  them  in  quantities  into 
his  garment.  He  was  asked:  Art  thou  not  satisfied?  He 
t'eplied:  O  Lord,  who  can  be  satisfied  with  thy  bounty..?1 — 
This  is  a  matter  implanted  in  men’s  nature,  and  is  absolutely 
good  when  what  is  intended  by  it  is  good. 

The  language  of  al-Muhasibi  displayed  ignorance  of  what 
he  ought  to  have  known  and  his  assertions  that  God  forbade 
His  servants  to  amass  wealth  and  that  the  Prophet  laid  the 
same  prohibition  on  his  community  are  absurd.  The  Tradi¬ 
tion  of  Ka‘b  and  Abu  Dharr  which  he  narrates  is  an  absurd 
fabrication  by  some  ignorant  persons  into  whose  category  al- 
Muhasibi  is  brought  through  his  failure  to  perceive  the  fact 
about  it. 

Something  of  this  sort  is  indeed  narrated,  though  the  line 
of  Tradition  is  uncertain.  There  is  a  Tradition  going  back  to 
Malik  b.  ‘Abdallah  al-Ziyadi  to  the  effect  that  Abu  Dharr 
asked  to  be  admitted  to  the  presence  of  ‘Uthman,  and  was 
admitted,  having  a  staff  in  his  hand,  ‘Uthman  said:  O  Ka‘b. 
‘Abd  al-Rahman  is  dead  and  has  left  a  fortune,  what  thinkest 
thou  thereof? — Ka‘b  replied:  There  is  no  harm,  if  he  have 
been  paying  therein  the  dues  of  God. — Abu  Dharr  lifted  up 
his  staff  and  smote  Ka‘b,  saying:  I  heard  the  Prophet  say:  I 
should  not  like  to  have  this  mountain  all  gold  to  spend  and 
to  be  accepted  of  me.  Throw  behind  me  six  ounces! — I  ad¬ 
jure  thee  by  God,  ‘Uthman,  didst  thou  hear  this? — three 
times  ? — He  said  Yes. 

I  would  observe  that  this  Tradition  cannot  stand;  Ibn 
Lahi‘ah  (the  reporter)  is  of  damaged  reputation;  Yahya" 
says  that  his  Traditions  cannot  be  used  as  evidence.  The  his¬ 
torical  fact  is  that  Abu  Dharr  died  in  the  year  25  whereas 
‘Abd  al-Rahman  died  in  the  year  32,  surviving  Abu  Dharr  by 
seven  years !  Further  the  expressions  employed  in  their  narra¬ 
tive  show  that  it  is  a  fabrication.  Besides  how  could  the  Com¬ 
panions  say  We  fear  for  ‘Abd  al-Rahman?  Is  there  not  a 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  amassing  of  wealth  from  lawful 
sources  is  permitted?  What  then  have  they  to  fear  when 
there  is  this  permission?  Can  the  Code  give  licence  for  a 
proceeding  and  then  punish  it?  This  is  want  of  intelligence 
and  of  legal  knowledge.  Then  can  Abu  Dharr  have  censured 
‘Abd  al-Rahman,  who  was  immeasurably  his  superior? 
Further  his  laying  hold  of  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  only  is  evidence 

(1)  The  story  is  told  in  al-Kisai’i’s  Tales  of  the  Prophets,  ed.  Isen- 
berg,  i.  189. 

(2)  Yahya  b.  Sa‘id  quoted  by  Bukhari.  Ibn  Lahi'ah’s  name  was 
‘Abdallah. 
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that  he  had  not  studied  the  lives  of  the  Companions;  for 
Talhah  left  300  buhar  each  of  them  equal  to  3  qintar.1  A 
buhar  means  a  load.  The  fortune  of  al-Zubair  was  50,200,000 
dirhems.  Ibn  Mas‘ud  left  90,000.  Most  of  the  Companions 
acquired  and  left  fortunes,  and  none  of  them  found  fault  with 
another. 

His  assertion  that  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  will  creep  on  Resurrec¬ 
tion-day  shows  that  he  does  not  know  the  Tradition.  Or  was 
this  a  dream,  the  man  not  being  awake?  God  forbid  that 
‘Abd  al-Rahman  b.  ‘Auf  should  creep  on  Resurrection-day ! 
Who  then  will  go  in  front  if  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  has  to  crawl, 
when  he  was  one  of  the  Ten  assured  of  Paradise,  one  of  the 
fighters  at  Badr  to  whom  pardon  was  promised,  one  of  the 
Committee!2  Besides,  the  Tradition  is  narrated  by  ‘Umarah 
b.  Zadhan,  of  whom  Bukhari  asserts  that  his  Traditions  are 
often  confused,  Ahmad  that  he  told  on  the  authority  of  Anas 
stories  which  are  to  be  rejected,  Abu  Hatim  al-Razi  that  he 
must  not  be  used  as  evidence,  Daraqutni  that  he  is  weak.  We 
have  been  told  by  Ibn  al-Hasin  by  a  sound  chain  which  goes 
back  to  ‘Umarah  b.  Thabit  after  Anas  that  the  last  said :  One 
day  when  ‘A’ishah  was  in  her  house  she  heard  a  noise  in 
Medinah  and  asked  what  it  was.  She  was  told  that  it  was  a 
train  of  camels  belonging  to  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  b.  ‘Auf  coming 
from  Syria  laden  with  all  sorts  of  goods,  and  consisting  of  700 
beasts.  Medinah  shook  with  the  noise.  ‘A’ishah  said:  I 
heard  the  Prophet  say  that  he  had  seen  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  b. 
‘Auf  entering  Paradise  crawling. — The  story  came  to  the  ears 
of  ‘Abd  al-Rahman  b.  ‘Auf,  who  said :  If  I  can,  I  shall  enter  it 
erect.  So  he  devoted  the  camels  with  their  saddles  and  their 
loads  to  the  service  of  God. 

With  regard  to  his  assertion  that  the  abandonment  of 
wealth  lawfully  acquired  is  better  than  amassing  it,  that  is  not 
so.  If  the  object  be  a  sound  one,  amassing  it  is  on  the  contrary 
better  according  to  the  learned.  The  Tradition  which  he 
quotes  as  a  saying  of  the  Prophet  Whoso  laments  over  worldly 
fortune  that  he  has  missed,  etc.,  is  absurd :  the  Prophet  never 
said  this.  With  regard  to  his  question:  Canst  thou 
find  in  thy  lifetime  lawful  wealth,  etc.,  he  may  be  asked :  What 
is  the  matter  with  wealth  lawfully  acquired?  The  Prophet 
says :  The  lawful  is  clear  and  the  unlawful  is  clear. — Do  you 
suppose  he  means  by  the  lawful  a  grain  which  from  the  time 
when  it  was  extracted  from  the  mine  has  been  handled  in  no 

(1)  A  large  sum,  variously  explained. 

(a)  The  committee  appointed  by  ‘Umar  to  choose  a  successor. 
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doubtful  transaction?  That  is  unlikely,  and  is  not  demanded 
of  us.  Nay,  if  a  Muslim  sells  a  Jew,  the  price  which  he 
obtains  is  lawful  without  a  doubt.  Such  is  the  doctrine  of 
the  jurists,  and  I  am  astonished  at  the  silence  of  Abu  Hamid 
and  still  more  at  his  corroborating  what  he  quotes.  How  too 
can  he  assert  that  absence  of  wealth  is  better  than  its  presence, 
even  if  it  be  employed  in  good  objects?  It  would  be  correct 
to  claim  consensus  of  opinion  to  the  contrary  of  this.  How¬ 
ever  his  adoption  of  Sufism  altered  his  judgment.  There  is 
a  Tradition  that  al-Marwazi1  said :  I  heard  a  man  say  to  Abu 
‘Abdullah  I  have  a  competence.  Abu  ‘Abdallah  said:  Stick 
to  the  market,  you  will  help  your  relations  and  visit  the  sick. 

With  regard  to  his  statement  that  the  neophyte  ought  to 
give  up  his  fortune,  we  have  already  explained  that  if  that  for¬ 
tune  be  unlawfully  acquired,  or  be  suspected  of  being  so  or  if 
the  man  can  be  satisfied  with  a  little  or  earn  his  mainte¬ 
nance,  he  may  give  it  up ;  otherwise  there  is  no  justification  for 
the  act.  As  for  Tha‘labah,  his  fortune  did  him  no  harm,  only 
his  unwillingness  to  pay  his  dues. 

As  for  the  Prophets :  Abraham  had  fields  and  goods ;  like¬ 
wise  Shucaib  and  others.  Sacid  b.  al-Musayyib  used  to  say; 
There  is  no  good  in  a  man  who  does  not  make  money,  where¬ 
with  he  can  pay  his  debts,  protect  his  honour,  help  his  relatives, 
and  when  he  dies  make  bequest  to  his  successors.  Ibn  al- 
Musayyib  left  400  dinars.  We  have  recorded  the  sums  left 
by  the  Companions.  Sufyan  al-Thauri  left  200.  He  used  to 
say:  Money  in  our  age  is  a  weapon.  The  men  of  old  were 
always  eulogizing  wealth,  amassing  it  against  an  evil  day, 
and  to  help  the  poor.  If  certain  of  them  abstained  from 
doing  so  it  was  only  because  they  preferred  to  occupy  them¬ 
selves  with  devotion  and  to  be  free  from  distraction.  If  our 
author  had  said  that  it  was  better  to  do  it  sparingly,  it  would 
have  been  near  the  truth.  As  he  states  it,  he  comes  near  in¬ 
curring  guilt. 

You  should  know  that  poverty  is  a  disease,  and  one  who 
is  patient  under  it  will  be  rewarded  for  his  patience.  And  this 
is  why  the  poor  will  enter  Paradise  five  hundred  years  before 
the  rich ;  it  is  the  reward  for  their  endurance  of  misfortune 
with  patience.  Wealth  is  a  boon,  for  which  gratitude  is  due. 
The  rich  man,  though  he  toils  and  risks,  is  like  the  Mufti  (one 
who  delivers  legal  opinions)  and  the  fighter  in  the  holy  war, 
whereas  the  poor  man  is  like  the  anchorite.  Abu  ‘Abd  al- 
Rahman  al-Sulami1  in  his  book  Practices  of  the  Sufis  has  a 

( 1 )  Mentioned  in  the  Luma'.  " 
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section  Disapproval  of  a  poor  man  leaving  anything  in  which 
he  cites  a  Tradition  that  one  of  the  People  of  the  Bench  when 
he  died  left  two  dinars,  and  the  Prophet  said  “  Two  burnings !” 

I  would  observe  that  this  is  the  reasoning  of  one  who  does 
not  understand  the  circumstances.  The  poor  man  of  the  anec¬ 
dote  jostled  other  poor  men  to  receive  alms,  while  retaining 
his  own  property;  for  this  reason  the  Prophet  said:  Two 
burnings.  Had  the  objection  been  to  the  simple  act  of  leaving 
property,  the  Prophet  would  not  have  said  to  Sa‘d :  it  is  better 
that  you  should  leave  your  heirs  wealthy  than  that  you  should 
leave  them  poor  begging  alms  of  people.  Neither  would  any 
of  the  Companions  have  left  property.  ‘Umar  b.  al-Khattab 
said :  The  Prophet  exhorted  to  almsgiving  and  I  brought  half 
my  fortune.  The  Prophet  said :  And  what  have  you  saved 
for  your  family? — I  replied:  The  same  amount. — The  Pro¬ 
phet  made  no  objection.  Ibn  Jarir  al-Tabari2  says :  This  Tra¬ 
dition  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  assertion  of  ignorant  Sufis  that 
a  man  may  not  hoard  anything  today  for  the  morrow,  and 
that  whoso  does  this  has  a  bad  opinion  of  his  Lord,  neither 
places  full  reliance  on  Him.  Likewise  (he  goes  on  to  say)  the 
saying  of  the  Prophet  “  Take  to  yourselves  sheep  for  they  are 
a  blessing  ”  proves  the  falseness  of  the  assertion  of  certain 
Sufis  that  no  man’s  reliance  on  his  Lord  is  sincere  unless  he  is 
to  be  found  morning  and  evening  without  either  coin  or  other 
goods.  Remember  that  the  Prophet  hoarded  a  year’s  provi¬ 
sion  for  his  wives. 

Some  persons  have  given  away  their  lawful  possessions  and 
come  to  picking  up  filth  and  begging ;  this  is  because  a  man’s 
wants  do  not  stop.  A  wise  man  prepares  for  the  future. 
These  people  who  give  away  their  possessions  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  their  Sufism  are  like  one  who  provides  himself  with 
water  for  the  journey  to  Meccah  and  then  pours  it  away. 
There  is  a  Tradition  going  back  to  Jabir  b.  ‘Abdallah  according 
to  which  he  said :  Abu  Husain  al-Sulami  brought  some  gold 
from  their  mine,2  paid  a  debt  and  had  a  surplus  about  the  size 
of  a  hen’s  egg.  He  took  it  to  the  Prophet  and  said :  O  Prophet 
of  God,  place  this  where  God  shows  thee,  or  where  thou  think- 
est  fit. — He  approached  the  Prophet  from  his  right,  and  the 
Prophet  turned  away :  then  from  his  left  and  again  he  turned 
away :  then  from  the  front,  and  the  Prophet  lowered  his  head. 
As  the  man  insisted,  the  Prophet  took  it  from  his  hand  and 
flung  it  at  him ;  had  it  hit,  it  would  have  wounded  him.  Then 

( 1 )  The  historian  and  commentator. 

(2)  i.e.,  that  of  the  Banu  Sulaim. 
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the  Prophet  turned  to  him  and  said :  One  of  you  people  takes 
his  money,  gives  it  away  in  charity,  and  then  sits  down  and 
begs  of  the  people.  Charity  should  come  out  of  wealth,  so 
begin  with  those  whom  you  have  to  support. — This  story  is 
told  by  Abu  Dawud  in  his  Sunan  as  a  Tradition  of  Mahmud 
b.  Labid  after  Jabir  b.  ‘Abdallah.  He  said:  We  were  with 
the  Prophet  when  there  arrived  a  man  with  a  thing  like  an  egg 
of  gold.  He  said :  O  Prophet  of  God,  I  got  this  out  of  a  mine ; 
take  it,  it  is  for  charity,  and  I  possess  nothing  else. — The  Pro¬ 
phet  turned  away  from  him;  the  man  then  approached  him 
from  his  right  side  and  said  the  same:  the  Prophet  again 
turned  away.  Then  the  man  approached  him  from  his  left 
side,  and  again  the  Prophet  turned  away.  Then  he  approach¬ 
ed  the  Prophet  from  behind.  This  time  the  Prophet  took  it 
and  flung  it  at  him :  had  it  hit,  it  would  have  killed  or  wound¬ 
ed  him.  The  Prophet  then  said :  One  of  you  people  brings 
his  property  and  says  this  is  for  charity,  and  then  sits  down 
and  begs  of  people.  The  best  charity  is  that  which  comes 
out  of  wealth.— -According  to  another  account  the  Prophet 
said :  Take  your  property  back,  we  have  no  need  of  it. — Abu 
Dawud  also  records  a  Tradition  according  to  which  Abu  Sa'id 
al-Khudari  said :  A  man  entered  the  Mosque  and  the  Prophet 
ordered  clothes  to  be  put  out  which  was  done ;  and  he  ordered 
two  garments  to  be  given  to  the  man.  He  then  exhorted 
to  almsgiving,  and  the  man  came  and  laid  down  one  of  the 
two  garments.  The  Prophet  cried  out:  Take  your  garment! 

I  copied  the  following  from  the  manuscript  of  Abu’l-Wafa 
b.  ‘Aqil.1  He  says:  Ibn  Shadhan  reports  that  a  number  of 
Sufis  came  to  visit  Shibli,  who  sent  to  a  rich  man  asking  him  for 
money  to  spend  upon  them.  The  man  sent  the  messenger 
back  with  the  reply:  You,  Abu  Bakr,  know  the  Truth  (the 
Deity)  ;  have  you  asked  Him? — Shibli  said  to  the  messenger; 
Go  back  to  him  and  say:  Worldly  goods  are  base,  so  I  seek 
them  of  the  base  like  you;  I  ask  for  Truth  of  the  Truth. — 
Ibn  ‘Aqil  observes:  If  the  man  sent  him  a  hundred  dinars  to 
ransom  himself  from  foul  language  of  this  kind,  then  Shibli 
himself  fed  from  a  foul  source  and  entertained  his  guests  with 
the  same. 

Some  of  them  having  marketable  goods  expended  them,2 
saying  “  I  would  not  have  my  confidence  in  anything  but  God.” 
This  is  want  of  intelligence,  these  people  supposing  that 

( 1 )  See  above.  Accounts  of  him  in  Shajarat  al-dhahab,  iv.  35, 
and  Hisan  al-Nizam. 

(2)  Apparently  this  means  realized  them  and  gave  away  the  pro¬ 
ceeds, 
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“  reliance  ”  means  doing  away  with  means  and  giving  wealth 
away.  We  were  informed  by  al-Qazzaz  after  al-Khatib  after 
Abu  Nu'aim  the  Hafiz  that  Ja‘far  al-Khuldi  stated  in  his 
book  that  he  had  heard  Junaid  say:  I  with  a  number  of  our 
comrades  knocked  at  the  door  of  Abu  Ya'qub  al-Zayyat:  He 
said:  Had  you  no  business  with  God  which  would  distract 
you  from  coming  to  me?— I  replied:  If  our  coming  to  you 
be  part  of  our  business  with  Him,  why  should  we  abstain  from 
it? — I  then  asked  him  a  question  about  Reliance.  He  threw 
away  a  dirhem  which  he  had,  and  then  gave  me  an  answer 
which  did  full  justice  to  Reliance.  Then  he  said:  I  was 
ashamed  before  God  to  answer  you  while  I  had  anything  in 
my  possession. 

I  would  observe  that  if  these  people  understood  the  sense 
of  Reliance,  that  it  means  confidence  of  the  heart  in  God,  not 
giving  up  different  forms  of  wealth,  they  would  not  have  used 
this  language.  Only  they  do  not  understand.  .  Now  the 
leaders  of  the  Companions  and  the  Epigoni  used  to  trade  and 
amass  wealth,  none  of  them  saying  this.  It  has  been  told  us 
that  when  Abu  Bakr  al-Siddiq  was  told  that  he  must  give  up 
earning  owing  to  his  being  occupied  with  the  Caliphate,  he 
said :  Then  whence  shall  I  support  my  family  ? — This  language 
is  disapproved  by  the  Sufis,  who  declare  that  one  who  utters  it 
is  not  Reliant.  Similarly  they  disapprove  of  anyone  saying: 
This  food  will  harm  me.  On  this  subject  they  narrate  a  story 
of  Abu  Talib  al-Razi.  I  was  present,  he  said,  in  a  certain 
place  with  our  comrades,  who  produced  some  leben :l  I  will 
not  eat  it,  I  said,  for  it  does  me  harm.  Forty  years  later  I 
was  praying  one  day  behind  the  Maqam 2  and  said  in  my 
orison :  O  God  thou  knowest  that  I  have  associated  none  with 
Thee  even  for  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. — I  heard  a  mysterious 
.voice  saying:  Not  even  on  the  day  of  the  leben? 

God,  I  would  observe,  knows  best  about  the  accuracy  of 
this  story.  You  should  know,  however,  that  the  man  who 
says :  “  This  will  harm  me  ”  does  not  mean  that  the  thing  will 
work  the  mischief  of  itself :  his  meaning  is  merely  that  it  is  a 
cause  of  mischief,  as  when  Abraham  said  (xiv.  39)  O  Lord , 
verily  they  have  misled  many  of  the  people.  It  is  ascertained 
that  the  Prophet  said:  No  wealth  has  helped  me  like  Abu 
Bakr’s.  His  phrase  has  not  helped  me  corresponds  with  that 
of  one  who  says  has  not  harmed  me.  It  is  also  ascertained 
that  he  said :  My  meal  at  Khaibar  has  not  ceased  revisiting 

(1)  Probably  curds. 

••  (2)  Stone  which  retains  the  impress  of  Abraham’s  foot. 
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me  till  now  till  it  has  severed  my  aorta.1  It  is  certain  that 
there  is  no  rank  higher  than  that  of  prophet,  and  he  ascribed 
help  to  wealth  and  harm  to  food.  To  feel  scruples  about 
following  his  path  is  to  attack  the  Code.  No  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  chatter  of  this  person  on  such  a  subject. 

We  have  explained  how  the  original  Sufis  gave  up  their 
property  out  of  indifference  to  it,  and  have  stated  that  they 
did  this  with  a  good  intention  only  they  were  mistaken  in  so 
doing,  as  we  have  said,  as  they  went  against  the  Code  and 
reason.  The  later  Sufis  favour  worldly  prosperity  and  the 
amassing  of  wealth  from  any  source  whatever,  being  anxious 
for  comfort  and  gratification  of  their  desires.  Some  of  them, 
though  able  to  earn,  decline  to  work,  sit  down  in  a  hermitage 
or  a  mosque  and  rely  on  people’s  charity,  constantly  listening 
for  a  knock  at  the  door.  Now  it  is  well  known  that  charity 
is  unlawful  for  the  rich  or  able-bodied.  They  care  not  who 
sends  to  them ;  the  sender  may  be  an  oppressor  or  a  tax-gather¬ 
er,  but  they  do  not  refuse  him.  They  have  invented  a  vocabu¬ 
lary  of  their  own  for  this  matter,  designating  the  procedure  as 
“  opening,”  or  “  our  maintenance  must  of  necessity  come  to 
us,”  or  “  it  is  from  God,  so  we  shall  neither  send  it  back  nor 
thank  for  it.”  All  this  is  contrary  to  the  Code,  and  ignorance 
of  it,  and  the  reverse  of  what  the  pious  of  old  time  used  to 
practise.  For  the  Prophet  said :  The  licit  is  manifest  and  the 
illicit  is  manifest ;  between  the  two  are  doubtful  matters  which 
many  men  do  not  know  ;  whoso  is  on  his  guard  against  doubts 
secures  his  religion  and  his  honour.  Abu  Bakr  al-Siddiq 
vomited  when  he  had  eaten  something  that  was  doubtful. 
The  pious  would  not  accept  the  gift  of  an  oppressor  or  of  one 
the  source  of  whose  wealth  was  doubtful.  Many  of  the  men 
of  old  would  not  accept  presents  from  friends  out  of  conscien¬ 
tiousness  and  scrupulousness.  It  is  recorded  of  Abu  Bakr  al- 
Marwazi  that  he  said:  I  mentioned  a  certain  Traditionalist 
to  Abu  ‘Abdallah  and  he  said :  What  a  man  he  would  be  but 
for  a  certain  quality !  He  paused,  and  then  proceeded :  A 
man  cannot  be  perfect  in  every  quality. — I  said  to  him :  Was 
he  not  an  expert  in  the  Sunnah? — He  replied:  Assuredly;  I 
have  taken  down  Traditions  from  him,  but  he  had  one  quality : 
He  did  not  care  from  whom  he  accepted. 

We  have  been  informed  how  a  certain  Sufi  visited  a  tyran¬ 
nical  prince,  and  preached  to  him ;  the  prince  then  gave  him 
something,  which  he  accepted.  The  prince  said :  We  are  all 
hunters,  the  only  difference  is  in  the  nets.2 — Where  then  do 

(1)  Ibn  Hisham,  ed  Wustenfeld,  p.  765. 

(2)  Table-talk  of  a  Mesopotanian  Judge,  i.  281. 
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these  come  in  respect  of  their  supposed  repugnance  to  world¬ 
liness  .i>  For  the  Prophet  said :  The  upper  hand  is  better  than 
the  lower  (the  upper  meaning  that  which  gives,  as  the  learn¬ 
ed  interpret  it,  which  is  correct,  whereas  some  suppose  the 
upper  hand  to  be  that  which  takes.  Ibn  Qutaibah  observes 
that  in  his  opinion  this  must  be  the  view  of  persons  who  ap¬ 
prove  of  mendicity). 

The  original  Sufis  used  to  examine  the  source  of  wealth, 
and  scrutinize  their  food.  Ahmad  b.  Hanbal  was  asked  about 
al-Sari  al-Saqati  and  replied :  The  Shaikh  who  is  celebrated 
for  the  excellence  of  his  food. — Al-Sari  said :  I  accompanied 
a  raiding  party ;  we  hired  a  house  and  I  set  up  an  oven  therein. 
My  companions,  however,  had  scruples  about  eating  the  bread 
baked  in  that  oven.* 

Now  one  who  sees  how  the  newer  type  of  Sufis  in  our  time 
care  not  whence  they  take  may  well  be  amazed.  1  myself 
entered  a  hermitage  and  asked  for  its  shaikh ;  I  was  told  that 
he  had  gone  off  to  congratulate  a  princ.c  on  the  robe  of  honour 
which  had  been  conferred  on  him.  This  prince  was  a  notorious 
oppressor.  I  said :  Alas,  you  are  not  satisfied  with  opening 
a  shop,  but  must  needs  hawk  your  wares  on  your  heads! 
Though  you  could  earn  your  living  you  decline  to  do  so  and 
depend  on  alms  and  gifts  but  that  is  not  enough,  so  you  take 
from  anyone ;  whoever  he  may  be.  And  even  that  is  not 
enough,  but  you  must  needs  go  the  round  of  the  oppressors, 
soliciting  presents,  and  congratulating  them  on  raiment  which 
they  have  no  right  to  wear,  and  magistracies  wherein  no  justice 
will  be  administered.  Assuredly  you  do  more  injury  to  Islam 
than  anyone  else. 

Some  of  their  shaikhs  combine  to  collect  money  from 
doubtful  sources  and  then  divide  it  between  them.  Some  make 
.profession  of  asceticism  while  owning  much  money  and  amass¬ 
ing  it  with  avidity,  their  profession  being  in  conflict  with  the 
facts.  Some  while  amassing  \vealth  make  a  show  of  poverty  ; 
these  make  things  harder  for  the  real  poor  by  taking  the  alms, 
which  they  have  no  right  to  do.  Abu’l-Hasan  al-Bistami; 
shaikh  of  the  hermitage  of  Ibn  al-Majyan  ( ?),  used  to  wear 
wool  in  both  summer  and  winter,  and  receive  visits  from  people 
who  supposed  that  this  would  bring  them  luck.  When  he 
died,  he  left  4,000  dinars. 

This,  I  would  observe,  is  more  than  disgraceful.  It  is 
ascertained  that  when  one  of  the  People  of  the  Bench  dying 
left  two  dinars,  the  Prophet  said:  Two  burnings! 
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NAJIB-UD-DAULAH,  RUHELA  CHIEF 

A  Unique  Persian  Manuscript 

In  Islamic  Culture  for  1933  was  published  my  translation 
of  the  Persian  life  of  Najib-ud-daulah  written  by  Sayyid 
Nuruddin  Husain  Khan,  of  which  there  is  only  one  copy  in 
the  world,  viz.,  the  British  Museum  MS.  This  •  Nuruddin 
Husain  was  formerly  an  officer  in  the  household  of  Ghaziud- 
din  Imad-ul-mulk,  wazir  of  Delhi  from  1754  to  1760  and 
grandson  of  the  first  Nizam-ul-mulk  Asaf  Jah.  He  latterly 
became  the  munshi  and  most  trusted  diplomatic  agent  of  Sir 
Charles  Malet,  Baronet,  the  British  Resident  at  Poona.  Since 
then  I  have  discovered  another  contemporary  life  of  Najib- 
ud-daulah,  written  in  Persian  by  Bihari  Lai  Munshi,  a  nephew 
of  Mansukh  Rai,  the  confidential  wakil  of  Zabita  Khan  (the 
son  and  successor  of  Najib-ud-daulah).  This  second  work 
was  written  in  1787  in  Camp  Fathgarh  (Farrukhabad,  U.P.) 
for  “Captain  Ustar,” — which  I  read,  not  as  Worcester  but  as 
a  copyist’s  error  for  Istur=Stuart,  meaning  that  Col.  Stuart 
who  was  kidnapped  by  the  Sikhs  when  hunting  near  Anup- 
shahar  and  afterwards  released  for  a  ransom  through  the 
mediation  of  Begam  Samru  in  1788.  Bihari  Lai  was  the 
munshi  of  Col.  Bastin  (Sebastian?),  and  his  biography  of 
his  master,  though  it  falls  far  short  of  Nuruddin  Husain’s 
work  in  literary  power,  fulness  of  detail,  and  the  historical 
importance  of  its  contents,  is  still  of  value  as  giving  certain 
facts  about  Najib  and  his  son  known  only  to  a  hereditary 
servant  of  the  family,  whereas  Nuruddin  was  an  outsider  to 
them  and  lived  at  a  distance  from  these  Ruhela  chiefs’  domin¬ 
ions,  Bihari  Lai’s  work,  existing  in  a  unique  manuscript, 
covers  30  foolscap  folio  pages  and  falls  into  three  parts, 
namely  the  life  of  Najib,  the  career  of  Zabita  Khan,  and 
accounts  of  Ali  Muhmmad  Khan,  Hafiz  Rahmat,  Dundi 
Khan  and  other  Ruhelas.  The  first  of  these  sections  is  here 
presented  to  the  reader. 

T  ranslation 

[1]  At  the  beginning  he  came  to  India  from  vilayet > 
(i.e.,  the  country  beyond  our  north-western  frontier).  Hie 
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paternal  uncle  was  Basharat  Khan,  who  served  Ali 
Muhammad  Khan  (Ruhela)  at  Aonla  with  three  or  four 
hundred  soldiers  and  had  given  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
Ali  Muhammad.  When  Najib  Khan  came  to  Aonla, 
Basharat  Khan  at  first  gave  him  ten  or  twelve  foot-soldiers 
and  entered  him  in  the  service  of  Ali  Muhammad  Khan  and 
by  requesting  Ali  Muhammad  caused  the  daughter  of  Dundi 
Khan  to  be  married  to  Najib  Khan.  After  some  time  a 
hundred  men,  horse  and  foot,  were  appointed  under  Najib. 
After  two  years  he  attained  to  rank  and  honour.  When  Ali 
Muhammad  Khan  was  living  in  the  Sarhind  district  (as  its 
faujdar,  1746-1747),  Najib  was  instrumental  in  fixing  the 
tribute  to  be  paid  by  Jodha  Singh,  the  zamindar  of  Kot 
Kapura.  When  Ali  Muhammad  Khan  came  away  from 
Sarhind  (1748),  Dundi  Khan  appointed  Najib  as  his  agent 
in  administering  Chandpur  and  other  parganahs,  situated 
near  the  Ganges  towards  Daranagar,  with  Daranagar  itself. 
Najib  Khan  used  often  to  raid  the  further  bank  of  the  Ganges 
and  bring  away  plundered  cattle  from  Shakar-dawa  Jawala- 
pur  and  other  places  in  the  Saharanpur  parganah.  Dundi 
Khan,  in  consequence  of  their  kinship,  appointed  about  400 
horse  and  foot  under  Najib. 

When  (in  1753)  hostilities  broke  out  in  Delhi  between 
Ahmad  Shah  Padishah  and  Ghaziuddin  Khan,  who  was  then 
wazir  (on  the  one  hand)  and  Nawab  Safdar  Jang  (on  the 
other),  Safdar  Jang  summoned  Hafiz  Rahmat  Khan,  [2] 
who  was  friendly  to  him,  to  his  side.  Hafiz  started  with 
troops  of  his  own  and  those  of  Dundi  Khan  for  aiding  Safdar 
Jang.  When  all  (this)  Afghan  force  reached  Hapur,  Rajah 
Devidatt,  a  confidant  of  the  (late)  Emperor  Muhammad 
Shah,  the  father  of  Ahmad  Shah,  and  (the  eunuch)  Khwajah 
Basant  arrived  from  Ahmad  Shah  and  won  Najib  Khan  over 
•to  the  side  of  the  Emperor  and  Ghaziuddin  Khan  by  the  lure 
of  high  office.  Najib  Khan  marched  towards  Delhi,  after 
making  all  these  troops — those  of  Hafiz  and  of  Dundi  Khan 
alike,  with  Rajah  Bansidhar,  the  Paymaster  of  Dundi  Khan 
— join  him  by  means  of  tact,  management  and  holding  forth 
hopes.  Arriving  there  in  three  or  four  days,  he  interviewed 
the  Emperor  and  Ghaziuddin  Khan  Sher  Jang.  Ghaziuddin 
posted  him  on  the  side  of  the  Blue  Bastion  (Nili-burj)  of 
Delhi,  and  the  latter  fought  well,  having  about  15,000  horse 
and  foot  under  him.  Hafiz,  being  baffled  in  his  design,  re¬ 
turned  to  Bareily  from  the  place  where  Najib  had  left  him 
for  Delhi.  He  became  displeased  with  Najib  at  his  having 
wilfully  gone  away  to  the  opposite  side,  while  he  (Hafiz)  was 
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intending  to  join  Safdar  Jang.  Najib  there  assembled  troops, 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Najib-ud-daulah,  gained  the 
victory  in  every  battle  that  he  fought,  received  a  slight  bullet 
wound  in  his  shoulder,  and  attained  to  the  rank  of  a  noble. 

After  these  victories  at  Delhi,  he  took  leave  of  the 
Emperor  Ahmad  Shah  and  Ghaziuddin  and  came  to  Aonla. 
From  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  he  wrote  to  Sadullah  Khan, 
the  son  of  Ali  Muhammad  Khan,  “  Although  I  am  your 
servant,  yet  I  am  now  followed  by  a  large  force.  I  shall 
retain  as  many  men  as  you  did  me  and  come  to  you.” 
Sadullah  Khan  [3]  wrote  back  to  him  engaging  (for  him¬ 
self)  7000  horse  and  foot.  Najib  came  to  the  village  of 
Gularia,1 2  a  dependency  of  parganah  Satasi,  which  had  been 
given  by  Ali  Muhammad  Khan  to  Dundi  Khan  as  his  jagir, 
— interviewed  his  father-in-law  Dundi  Khan  there,  and  then 
went  off  to  Sadullah  Khan.  He  presented  to  Sadullah  Khan 
about  30  or  40  thousand  rupees  in  cash  and  jewellery  and 
told  him,  “Hafiz  is  enjoying  your  realm  without  paying  you 
anything;  you  and  I  are  brothers  (hamzulf),  we  having 
married  two  daughters  of  Dundi  Khan,  and  this  country  was 
an  acquisition  of  your  father.  It  is  better  that  you  should 
assert  your  own  control  over  this  country.”  Sadullah  Khan, 
feeling  exalted  in  consequence  of  the  coming  of  Najib, 
resolved  to  take  possession  of  the  raj  with  full  power.  Hafiz 
Rahmat  Khan  came  with  Faizullah  Khan  to  the  bank  of  the 
Ram-Ganga,  which  is  4  or  5  kos  from  Aonla,  crossed  it,  and 
encamped  with  his  troops  and  artillery,  Dundi  Khan,  march¬ 
ing  out  of  Bisauli,  halted  outside  Manauna,"  of  Bakhshi  Sardar 
Khan  and  Fath  Khan,  Khan-i-saman  (of  Ali  Muhammad), 
also  got  ready  with  their  forces.  Every  day  consultations 
were  held  for  war.  Old  sardars  like  Bakhshi  Sardar  Khan 
and  the  Khan-i-saman  took  counsel  among  themselves, 
saying,  “One  party  is  sure  to  perish  (if  it  comes  to  war). 
It  is  therefore  better  that  Sadullah  Khan  and  Najib  Khan 
should  come  to  Bisauli  and  we  all  (the  Afghan  chiefs)  should 
hold  a  conference  on  this  question.” 

When  Sadullah  Khan  went  to  the  harem  of  Dundi 
Khan,  his  mother-in-law,  namely  the  wife  of  Dundi  Khan 
told  him,  “  Hafiz,  we  and  others  are  your  servants.  But  now 
a  different  idea  (i.e.,  independent  command)  has  entered  the 
head  of  Najib  Khan.  Don’t  follow  his  advice,  but  leave  your 

(1)  2^  miles  north  of  Bisauli  (Budaun  District). 

(2)  Manauna,  1  mile  west  of  Aonla  and  13  miles  east  of  Bisauli 
(Budaun  District). 
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territory  in  charge  of  Hafiz  and  Dundi  Khan,  to  each  his 
allotted  portion,  as  before.”  When  the  question  about  the 
kingdom  next  arose  at  his  Court,  [4]  Sadullah  said,  “  I  had 
been  egged  on  by  Najib  Khan  to  this  disagreement  with 
Hafiz.  But  I  cannot  consent  to  hostility  with  him.” 

Najib  saw  that  Sadullah  was  a  light-headed  chief,  so  he 
sent  his  servant  named  Sadiq  to  the  Emperor  Ahmad  Shah, 
through  his  mother  Udham  Bai,  asking  to  go  anywhere  that 
he  might  be  posted.  The  Emperor  ordered  him  to  go  to  the 
Saharanpur  district.  Najib  with  all  his  troops  marched,  and 
crossed  the  river  at  Daranagar-ghat.  The  collector  of  the 
place  fled  away  in  terror  of  Najib’s  martial  troops.  Najib 
established  his  possession  and  administration  over  the  Saha¬ 
ranpur  district,  appointed  well-versed  men  of  the  place  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  mahals  of  Baoli  Saharanpur,  and  then 
returned  during  the  rainy  season  to  Jalalabad,  close  to  Najib- 
abad  which  he  had  founded.  After  the  rains  he  went  back 
to  Saharanpur.  He  was  in  concert  with  Ghaziuddin  Khan. 
When  the  troops  of  Raghunath  Rao  and  Malhar  Rao  came 
(August  1757)  and  laid  siege  to  Delhi,  Najib  with  his  own 
(small)  force  fought  these  Marathas, — about  60,000  horse¬ 
men, — from  within  Delhi  for  27  days:  At  the  end  the 
Marathas  made  peace  and  settled  the  dispute  through  the 
mediation  of  Malhar  Rao,  and  Najib  went  away  to  the 
Saharanpur  district. 

After  some  time  Datta  Patil,*  the  sardar  (sic)  of  Madhav 
Rao  Sindhia,  sent  word  to  Najib  through  his  envoys,  asking 
him  to  cede  Hardwar  and  Jawalapur  which  were  places  of 
Hindu  worship.  Najib  refused.  Gradually  it  developed  into 
a  rupture  between  the  Marathas  and  Najib  Khan,  Najib, 
withdrawing  himself  from  (that)  country,  took  post  at 
Shakartal,  where  there  were  many  ravines  of  the  Ganges, 
entrenched  with  10  or  12  thousand  horse  and  foot,  and 
engaged  in  fighting.  He  wrote  to  Sadullah  Khan,  Dundi 
Khan,  Hafiz  and  Sardar  Khan  Bakhshi :  “  If  you  wish  to 

retain  your  territories,  come  to  me.  Otherwise,  when  the 
Marathas  have  expelled  me,  they  will  not  spare  you.”  In 
the  same  terms  he  wrote  to  Shuja-ud-daulah,  [5]  who  was 
very  friendly  to  his  (i.e.,  Najib’s)  tribe.  Through  the  entire 
rainy  season  (1759)  he  kept  fighting  the  Marathas,  who 

*At  this  time  the  head  of  the  Sindhia  family  was  Jankoji,  the  minor 
son  of  Jayapa  Sindhia,  while  his  affairs  were  managed  and  his  contin¬ 
gent  of  troops  was  led  by  Dattaji  Sindhia,  a  younger  brother  of  Jayapa. 
The  celebrated  Mahadji  Sindhia  was  an  illegitimate  brother  of  Jayapa 
#nd  a  subordinate  officer  in  this  army. 
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numbered  70,000  troopers.  Hafiz  and  others  remained 
sitting  down  in  Chandpur  and  other  districts,  not  one  of  them 
joined  Najib,  but  merely  wrote  that  they  were  coming.  At 
last  the  Marathas  reached  (the  Ruhela  country)  from  the 
ghat  of  Sabalgarh,  where  Bakhshi  Sardar  Khan  was  en¬ 
camped,  and  looted  all  the  mahals  on  the  (left)  bank  of  the 
Ganges ;  then,  leaving  Hafiz  and  the  other  chiefs  on  one  side 
(unattacked)  ,  they  burnt  Jalalabad. 

Nawab  Shuja-ud-daulah,  who  greatly  loved  Najib  Khan, 
having  made  forced  marches  to  his  aid,  now  arrived  near 
Moradabad.  The  Maratha  troops,  in  fear  of  the  large  army 
coming  under  the  Wazir,  retreated  a  little.  Before  the 
arrival  of  Shuja-ud-daulah,  Hafiz  and  other  Afghans  had  also 
reached  the  bank  of  the  Ganges.  In  the  army  of  Shuja, 
Umrao-gir  Gosain  and  others  advanced  to  the  bank  of  the 
Ganges  to  the  place  where  the  Marathas  had  first  crossed, 
but  the  Marathas  re-crossed  the  river  further  behind  (i.e., 
upstream),  after  plundering  various  places. 

From  the  time  when  Najib  Khan  was  first  invested  he 
had  been  writing  to  Ahmad  Shah,  the  king  of  vilayet ,  “  The 
Deccani  Marathas  have  besieged  me.  If  you  like  to  save 
your  fellow-clansmen,  come.”  The  Shah,  on  reading  his 
letters,  which  were  very  urgent,  set  out  and  reached  Kunj- 
pura.  When  the  news  of  the  coming  of  Ahmad  Shah  spread, 
many  people  began  to  say  that  Najib  Khan  had  instructed 
the  Afghans  of  Kunjpura  to  make  (and  put  on)  scarlet  broad 
cloth  caps  (like  the  Persian  Qizzilbashes)  in  order  to  start 
the  rumour  of  the  coming  of  the  Shah.  But  when  the  letters 
of  the  Shah  addressed  to  the  Indian  sardars  arrived,  the  truth 
was  demonstrated.  Nawab  Shuja-ud-daulah  in  alarm  told 
Najib,  “I  have  much  work  to  do  in  my  own  dominions ;  so 
I  am  going  away,  now  that  the  king  of  vilayet  has  come  to 
your  aid.”  [6]  Therefore,  he  left  for  his  own  country.  The 
Marathas,  at  the  coming  of  the  vilayeti  troops,  fell  back  and 
lost  heart.  The  Abdali  Shah  went  by  way  of  the  ghat  of 
Kunjpura  towards  Saharanpur  and  Najib  Khan,  Hafiz, 
Dundi  Khan  and  other  chiefs  also  joined  him  at  his  call. 
There  was  a  battle  between  Najib  and  Datta  Patil,  in  which 
Datta  was  defeated  by  Najib  and  slain.  Murtaza  Khan 
Barech,  an  inhabitant  of  Samana,  who  was  then  an  associate 
of  Najib,  cut  off  his  head  and  brought  it  away,  (6  Jan.  1760.) 

Thereafter  the  Bhau,  Shamsher  Bahadur  and  other 
Maratha  sardars,  with  one  lakh  of  infantry  and  troopers, 
advanced  against  Najib  Khan;  in  the  environs  of  Panipat 
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the  Marathas  made  their  entrenchment  ( sangar )  and  fought 
the  troops  of  Ahmad  Shah,  Najib  Khan,  Shuja-ud-daulah 
and  all  the  Afghans  of  Katehr.1  After  7  or  8  days  {sic) 
the  Maratha  army  was  pressed  very  hard.  In  whatever 
direction  Maratha  troops  came  to  aid  (the  besieged),  the 
Durranis  accompanying  the  Shah  of  vilayet  who  had  come 
for  helping  Najib  Khan,  slew  them.  Govind  Bundele  had 
come  from  the  Gwalior  side  with  30,000  horse  and  foot  for 
reinforcing  his  countrymen ;  but  when  the  Shah  heard  of 
it,  he  detached  Haji  Atai  Khan  and  Sarfaraz  Khan,  two  of 
his  generals,  against  him.  From  Sambhalka  the  Shahi 
troops  hastened  against  Govind.  Govind  was  forty  kos 
distant  from  that  place ;  in  the  course  of  one  night  the  Shahi 
force  arrived  there,  and  in  the  morning  when  the  Marathas 
were  lying  in  negligence,  engaged  in  fiuja  or  sleep,  these 
5000  Durranis  put  the  30,000  men  to  the  sword,  and  threw 
their  heads  into  the  river  Hindan,  like  bubbles  appearing  on 
the  water.  Having  defeated  Bundele  in  the  [7]  twinkle  of 
an  eye,  they  returned  to  their  post.  Najib  Khan  called  up 
provisions  from  his  territories  to  the  Shahi  camp.  During 
the  first  few  days  and  on  some  occasions  (after)  there  was 
scarcity  of  food  in  both  the  armies;  but  the  condition  of  the 
Marathas  passed  from  strength  to  death.  At  last  one  day 
Najib  Khan  attacked  them  bravely  and  was  about  to  enter 
their  entrenchments;  but  evening  came  on  and  his  paternal 
uncle,  named  Ibrahim  Khalil  Khan  was  slain.  Many  of 
Najib’s  soldiers  who  had  penetrated  into  the  Maratha  camp, 
returned  on  account  of  nightfall.  Nearly  700  of  his  followers 
were  slain  in  this  battle,  and  many  of  the  Marathas.  Najib 
returned  to  his  own  tent. 

When  the  Marathas  made  their  entrenchments  at 
Panipat,  they  drew  up  their  cannon  (nearly  700  pieces) 
around  them;  and  then  zarabha  and  chadarha-e-jangi 2  and 
Gardi  infantry,  numbering  nearly  30,000; — in  their  army 
and  among  these  sardars  were  70  to  80  thousand  soldiers. 
The  Durranis  having  blockaded  them  so  hard,  the  Marathas 
received  no  grain ;  in  every  battle  that  was  fought  the 
Afghans  and  Durranis  triumphed.  (At  last)  the  Marathas 
from  lack  of  food  came  out  of  their  camp;  Najib,  who  was 
on  terms  of  friendship  with  Malhar  Rao,  sent  him  a  message 
to  flee  away  from  the  Maratha  army,  promising  not  to  hinder 
him.  The  troops  of  the  Durrani  and  Dundi  Khan — who 

( 1 )  Old  name  of  Rohilkhand. 

(2)  any  kind  of  artillery,  probably  mortar  here.  Chadar,  a 
^ort  of  mantlet  used  as  a  field  protection  to  gunners.  (Irvine,  131). 
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were  unique  in  bravery,  engaged  the  Maratha  army.  The 
Marathas  were  defeated.  Nearly  50,000  men  and  animals, 
owing  to  famine,  perished  in  the  battle  (sic).  The  Maratha 
soldiers  took  to  flight  in  every  direction ;  wherever  they 
arrived,  everyone  who  liked  robbed  them.  The  Durrani 
army,  giving  chase,  slew  many  at  Sonepat  and  near  it,  and 
at  other  places.  Many  of  the  followers  of  Dundi  Khan  were 
slain. 

The  Ruhela  and  Durrani  troops  took  booty  consisting  of 
precious  articles  and  krores  of  rupees.  A  captured  horse 
sold  for  a  rupee,  but  it  had  no  strength  for  galloping,  as  no 
grass  was  obtainable. 

After  the  victory,  the  Shah  went  to  Delhi  and  [8]  halted 
there  for  two  months.  Shuja,  Dundi  Khan  and  Hafiz,  with 
his  leave,  went  back  to  their  respective  countries.  The  Shah 
marched  back  to  vilayet,  on  account  of  the  coming  of  the 
hot  weather,  as  the  Durranis  could  not  bear  the  hot  wind. 

Zinat  Mahal,  the  mother  of  Emperor  Shah  Alam,  and 
Shahzada  Jawan  Bakht  came  to  Delhi.  Najib  took  possession 
of  the  entire  kingdom  and  was  exalted  with  the  title  of  Amir- 
ul-umara  (i.e.,  Mir  Bakhshi)  by  the  Emperors  of  vilayet  and 
Hindustan.  Everytime  the  Shah  of  vilayet  came  to  India, 
Najib  waited  on  him. 

Suraj  Mai  Jat,  whose  kingdom  was  (afterwards)  con¬ 
quered  by  (Mirza)  Najaf  Khan,  repeatedly  attempted 
hostility  against  Najib  Khan.  Najib  Khan  was  unwell  and 
residing  in  Najibabad;  he  traversed  70  kos  in  a  day  and  a 
half  and  reached  Delhi.  To  Suraj  Mai,  who  had  plenty  of 
money  and  armed  strength,  he  sent  a  message,  saying  that 
it  did  not  become  him  to  fight  with  Najib  Khan,  and  pro¬ 
posing  to  do  whatever  was  necessary  for  maintaining  friendly 
relations.  Suraj  Mai  had  been  expecting  a  message  from 
Najib  and  replied  that  he  would  not  let  him  off.  Suraj  Mai 
had  30,000  horse  under  him.  Najib  Khan  was  lying  ill  in 
Safdar  Jang’s  mansion  in  Delhi ;  summoning  his  troops  he 
said  that  next  morning  he  would  go  out  for  fighting  Suraj 
Mai.  He  wrote  to  Dundi  Khan  “  You  are  lying  on  the 
(other)  bank  of  the  Ganges.  This  man  captured  Farrukh- 
nagar  while  I  was  at  Najibabad,  and  imprisoned  the 
Baluches  of  Farrukhnagar,  such  as  Musa  Khan  and  others, 
and  gave  them  assurances  of  safety  sworn  to  on  the  Ganges 
water;  he  had  also  vowed  friendship  to  me,  but  is  now 
deviating  from  his  written  engagement  and  quarrelling  with 
me,” 
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After  these  events,  Najib  Khan  marched  with  a  light 
force  and  encountered  him  in  the  environs  of  Ghaziabad. 
The  fight  lasted  for  six  hours ;  Suraj  Mai  attacked  on  all 
four  sides.  Najib  Khan  who  was  very  skilful  in  war,  was 
not  at  all  perturbed  or  confused.  He  harangued  his  infantry 
to  show  their  valour  as  the  (enemy’s)  horse  had  arrived 
against  them  in  large  numbers.  The  fighting  ceased  at  sun¬ 
set,  but  it  was  not  known  by  whom — whether  a  Sayyid,  a 
Baluch  or  a  man  of  any  other  clan — Suraj  Mai,  who  had 
attached  the  rear,  was  slain.  All  the  army  remained  standing 
to  their  arms  throughout  the  night.  Najib  reported  his 
condition  and  the  events  to  Dundi  Khan,  who  had  written 
to  Najib  Khan  of  his  having  crossed  the  river.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  the  arm  of  Suraj  Mai  was  (cut  off  and)  brought  away 
from  the  field,  but  as  for  his  head  it  could  not  be  traced 
whither  it  had  gone  during  the  struggle  between  the  two 
armies.  [9]  Though  people  said  that  Suraj  Mai  had  been 
slain,  the  report  was  not  credited.  At  last  a  man  brought 
(to  Najib)  the  dark  bay  horse  which  Suraj  Mai  used  to  ride 
and  which  had  been  captured  during  the  loot,  as  well  as  his 
attendant.  The  scouts  sent  out  by  Gulab  Singh  Gujar,  Tara 
Singh  the  Rajah  of  Anupshahar,  and  other  Hindustani  and 
Ruhela  forces,  brought  the  news  that  no  man  of  the  enemy’s 
army  could  be  seen.  Najib  Khan  crossing  the  river  Hindan, 
encamped  at  Bhangel.  Rajah  Nagar  Mai,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Emperor,  then  living  with  Suraj  Mai  at  Dig 
(and)  Kumbher,  wrote  to  say  that  what  was  destined  to 
happen  had  happened.  On  hearing  of  this  event,  Jawahir 
Singh  marched  in  one  night  from  Farrukhnagar,  newly  con¬ 
quered  from  the  Baluches  by  Suraj  Mai,  to  Dig  and  Kum¬ 
bher,  and  in  fear  of  Najib  Khan’s  army  lost  heart,  in  spite 
of  the  Jats  having  a  vastly  superior  force.  Najib  Khan,  in 
27  days,  arrived  at  Noh  [22  miles  north  of  Mathura,  but  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Jamuna],  a  possession  of  Suraj  Mai 
situated  30  kos  from  the  Khan’s  territories. 

At  this  time  Zain  Khan,  the  faujdar  of  Sarhind,  was  slain 
by  the  Sikhs.  He  was  an  agent  of  the  Shah  of  vilayet. 
Sarhind  is  separated  from  the  Saharanpur  district  by  the  river 
Jamuna  only.  Najib  marched  from  that  place  (Noh) 
to  encounter  the  Sikhs.  Dundi  Khan’s  son  and  Sardar  Khan, 
who  had  gone  away  to  seize  the  lands  newly  conquered  by 
Suraj  Mai,  came  back  with  their  contingents  to  Miranpur, 
where  Najib  Khan  had  arrived  by  bold  and  rapid  marches 
with  a  view  to  encounterine  the  Sikhs.  At  Miranpur  Bakhshi 
Sardar  Khan  slipped  away,  as  he  was  unable  to  bear  the 
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hardships  and  strain  of  campaigning  along  with  Najib  Khan. 
Reports  spread  of  the  coming  of  the  Shah  of  vilayet  to  Man- 
kot,  which  is  40  kos  from  Lahor,  and  Najib  Khan  could  not 
venture  to  go  (to  the  Shah)  so  long  as  the  Sikh  hordes  did 
not  go  back  to  their  own  country. 

After  this  Malhar  Rao  turned  from  the  Jaipur  side  to¬ 
wards  Delhi.  So  long  as  he  was  at  a  distance  he  wrote 
friendly  letters  to  Najib  Khan.  Jawahir  Singh,  who  cherished 
vindictive  feelings  on  account  of  the  death  of  Suraj  Mai, 
sent  Rupram  Kothari  to  Malhar  Rao  offering  him  money 
(for  help  in  avenging)  [10]  his  father.  Malhar  Rao,  having 
settled  a  certain  amount  as  tribute  from  Maharajah  Madho 
Singh  of  Jaipur  and  made  peace  with  him,  started  for  Delhi. 
When  Najib  Khan  learnt  that  Malhar  Rao  had  allied  him¬ 
self  with  Jawahir  Singh,  he  became  like  a  horse-shoe  thrown 
into  the  fire,  thinking  that  Jawahir  Singh  was  at  the  head  of 
nearly  60,000  soldiers,  old  and  newly  engaged,  and  if  Malhar 
joined  him  it  would  be  difficult  to  cope  with  him  when  he 
made  his  intended  war  on  Najib.  He  sent  proposals  of 
friendship  through  mediators.  The  aforesaid  (Malhar) 
preferred  the  acceptance  of  money ;  30  lakhs  of  rupees 
subsidy  had  been  agreed  to  between  Jawahir  and  Malhar. 

Jawahir  Singh  with  all  his  artillery  and  troops  girt  up 
his  loins  for  a  war  with  Najib ;  wherever  he  made  a  halt, 
he  used  to  arrange  his  artillery  round  his  trenches.  At  last 
the  two  formed  a  junction.  The  war  continued  for  four 
months  and  twenty  days,  and  in  every  encounter  the  troops 
of  Najib  were  victorious.  Then  Jawahir  Singh  called  up 
30,000  Sikh  horsemen,  and  made  Umrao-gir  and  Himmat- 
gir  Gosains  assemble  10  or  12  thousand  Naga  faqirs,  besides 
the  contingents  of  these  two  men,...Nawab  Ghaziuddin 
Khan  was  already  in  Jawahir  Singh’s  camp  with  a  reinforc¬ 
ing  corps  of  4000  men.  During  this  (long)  period  of  fight¬ 
ing,  (provisions)  were  not  available  in  the  army  of  Najib 
Khan,  because  the  roads  were  closed  by  the  Sikh  and 
Maratha  armies  on  all  sides.  Many  men  advised  Najib  to 
take  (forced)  loans  from  the  people  of  Delhi,  but  he  replied, 
“  Beware !  I  am  not  keen  on  anything  except  goodness  and 
badness  of  conduct.  What  is  destined  will  take  place.  This 
is  the  Emperor’s  seat.”  Scarcity  of  provisions  reached  its 
extreme  in  Najib  Khan’s  camp;  the  people  of  Delhi  used  to 
slip  out  of  the  city  at  night  and  go  to  the  camp  of  Ghaziuddin 
Khan.  Some  men  told  Najib,  “  Your  prestige  is  being  ruined 
by  the  departure  of  these  city  people  and  their  divulging  to 
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the  enemy  your  lack  of  food-stuffs.”  He  replied,  “  My  pres¬ 
tige  depends  on  my  swordsmanship  and  not  on  forcing  high 
and  low  to  perish  through  famine,  and  bringing  down  upon 
myself  the  sin  and  punishment  for  it.”  When  Jawahir  could 
not  gain  the  victory  by  any  means  whatever,  the  two  sides 
made  peace  through  Malhar  Rao,  and  Najib  Khan  met 
[11]  Jawahir  Singh  outside  Shahdara,  near  Delhi,  through 
the  mediation  of  Malhar  Rao,  and  all  the  armies  moved 
away  from  around  Delhi. 

Such  was  the  noble  nature;  of  Nawab  Najib  Khan  that 
during  the  period  of  this  war  and  confusion  in  the  city,  his 
infantry  on  certain  occasions  seized  and  brought  to  him  the 
money  and  goods  of  the  people  of  the  city — nay  more,  once 
about  ten  lakhs  of  rupees  in  cash  and  jewels  despatched  by 
traders.  When  he  asked  whose  property  these  were,  none 
would  admit  his  ownership  out  of  regard  for  his  honour. 
After  investigation  he  returned  the  property  to  the  owners 
and  gained  composure  of  mind.  The  traders  wanted  to  dis¬ 
tribute  some  money  in  charity  by  showering  it  on  his  head; 
he  declined.  But  when  the  traders  urged  him  greatly,  he 
agreed  to  this  that  Shahzada  Jawan  Bakht  should  mount  on 
an  elephant,  with  Zabita  Khan  seated  on  its  back  seat,  and 
ride  out,  while  the  traders  would  scatter  over  his  head  flowers 
of  gold  and  silver  for  distribution  to  the  poor  afterwards. 
People  rejoiced  at  his  goodness  of  heart. 

After  the  peace  had  been  made,  Malhar  Rao  demanded 
from  Zabita  Khan,  the  son  of  Najib  Khan,  payment  of  the 
amount  which  Zabita  Khan  had  secretly  promised  to  Malhar 
without  Najib  Khan’s  knowledge.  Najib  Khan  had  been 
writing  to  the  Shah  of  vilayet  of  what  was  happening  to  him, 
and  now  reports  arose  of  the  Shah’s  coming  and  of  his  having 
crossed  the  river  of  Attock  and  arrived  on  this  side  of  Lahor. 
The  Maratha  soldiers  were  afraid  of  the  Durrani  army.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  Shah’s  letters  to  Najib  Khan,  Malhar  with¬ 
out  openly  making  any  wrangle  about  the  money  promised 
to  him,  marched  away,  (Feb.  1765). 

Thereafter,  there  was  frequent  fighting  between  Najib 
Khan  and  the  Sikhs.  Whenever  the  Sikhs  came  to  this  side 
(of  the  Jamuna)  Najib  went  to  encounter  them  and  fought 
battles.  The  Sikhs  went  away  after  devastating  Najib 
Khan’s  territory,  and  taking  away  some  money,  (as  black¬ 
mail)  .  They  never  ventured  to  advance  against  Najib  Khan 
himself,  who  was  an  expert  in  war  and  a  capital  swordsman. 
But  Najib  Khan  was  greatly  distracted  by  (the  movements 
of)  the  Sikhs. 
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Tuko  Holkar  and  Madhav  Rao  Sindhia  wrote  that  they 
were  coming  to  that  side;  and  wakils  (envoys)  came  from 
Tuko  Holkar  [12]  and  demonstrated  the  old  friendship  that 
had  subsisted  between  Malhar  Rao  and  Najib  Khan.  The 
Khan  replied  that  he  would  join  them  on  horseback ;  and 
the  wakils  reported  the  fact  (to  Tukoji).  Najib  Khan’s 
luakil  had  made  several  journeys  to  the  Deccan  in  the  life¬ 
time  of  Malhar  Rao,  to  Ahalya  Bai  ( the  wife  of  Khande  Rao, 
the  son  of  Malhar)  and  Tuko  Holkar  (the  biradar  of  Rajah 
Malhar)*  and  established  relations  by  correspondence.  The 
Maratha  chiefs  gave  up  fear,  marched  to  Hindustan  and 
defeated  Nawal  Singh  Jat  (April,  1770).  Najib  Khan 
going  to  the  Aligarh  district  with  30,000  horse  and  foot, 
united  with  the  Deccani  sardars,  who  were  Ramchandra 
Ganesh,  Tuko  Holkar,  and  Madhav  Rao  Sindhia,  at  the  head 
of  60,000  horse.  But  the  Khan  was  now  at  death’s  door  from 
illness;  he  remained  nearly  one  month  in  their  camp.  All 
the  Maratha  chiefs  regarded  his  adhesion  as  a  great  boon. 

On  one  occasion  two  mule-loads  of  grain  belonging  to 
some  merchants  in  Najib  Khan’s  camp  were  carried  off  from 
the  way  by  Maratha  troopers.  At  this  Najib  Khan  sum¬ 
moned  Bhagwant  Rao,  the  son  of  Jagannath,  who  was  Tuko 
Holkar’s  wakil  (with  him),  at  midnight  and  told  him,  “  My 
alliance  with  the  Marathas  is  conditional  upon  their  friendly 
conduct.  If  you  wish  to  retain  this  friendship,  restore  to  the 
merchants  of  my  camp  the  two  ass-loads  of  grain.  Other¬ 
wise,  in  a  twinkle  of  the  eye  I  shall  do  more  than  what  was 
done  to  you  at  Panipat.”  Tuko  Holkar,  searching  during 
that  very  night,  recovered  the  two  ass-loads  of  grain  from 
the  Pindiaris  who  lived  in  his  camp  as  retainers  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  plundering,  and  produced  them. 

Najib  Khan  fell  seriously  ill.  Summoning  his  son  Zabita 
Khan,  he  left  him  with  the  Marathas  at  the  head  of  500c 
horse  and  foot  to  serve  as  their  ally.  Then,  Najib  started 
from  Koil  [Aligarh] ,  carrying  away  with  him  all  his  [other] 
troops  and  guns.  In  a  day  and  night  he  reached  Hapur, 
from  which  place  he  had  gone  to  the  Emperor  of  Hindustan 
(in  1753) — and  there  yielded  up  his  soul  to  his  Maker 
(3  October  1770.) 


Jadunath  Sarkar. 


*Tukoji,  was  “  a  chief  of  the  same  tribe,  but  no  way  related  to 
Malhar  Rao  Holkar.  On  his  seal  he  was  styled  Tukaji,  the  son  of 
Malhar  Rao  Hoikary  (Malcolm,  i.  134-136). 
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The  Perfect  Polity* 

Probably  no  man  living  has  clone  longer  or  more  valuable 
service  for  the  cause  of  Islamic  revival  than  Maulana  Muham¬ 
mad  6Ali  of  Lahore.  His  literary  works,  with  those  of  the  late 
Khwaja  Kamal-ud-din,  have  given  fame  and  distinction  to  the 
Ahmadiyyah  movement.  In  our  opinion  the  present  volume 
is  his  finest  work  because  it  is  free  from  the  sectarian  comments 
which  made  at  least  one  of  his  books  unpalatable  for  the 
majority  of  Muslims  and  because  it  is — we  know  not  how — 
in  perfect  English,  which  was  not  the  case  with  any  of  his 
previous  works  which  we  have  read.  It  is  a  description  of 
Al-Islam  by  one  well  versed  in  the  Qur’an  and  the  Sunnah  who 
has  on  his  mind  the  shame  of  the  Muslim  decadence  of  the 
past  five  centuries  and  in  his  heart  the  hope  of  the  revival  of 
which  signs  can  now  be  seen  on  every  side.  Without  moving 
a  hair’s  breadth  from  the  Traditional  position  with  regard  to 
worship  and  religious  duties,  the  author  shows  a  wide  field 
in  which  changes  arc  lawful  and  may  be  desirable  because 
here  the  rules  and  practices  are  not  based  on  an  ordinance 
of  the  Qur’an  or  an  edict  of  the  Prophet,  and  should  be  alter¬ 
ed  when  they  cease  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  community. 
Such  a  book  is  greatly  needed  at  the  present  day  when  in  many 
Muslim  countries  we  see  persons  eager  for  the  reformation 
and  revival  of  Islam  making  mistakes  through  lack  of  just 
this  knowledge. 

The  author  undertook  to  write  the  present  work  with  the 
idea  of  refuting  the  false  views  about  Al-Islam  put  forth  by 
a  non-Muslim.  As  he  tells  us  in  his  Preface: 

“  4  The  Religion  of  Islam  ’  is  the  name  of  a  book  written 
by  the  Rev.  F.  A.  Klein  and  published  in  1906.  It  was 
through  the  courtesy  of  a  friend  that  this  book  fell  into  my 

*The  Religion  of  Islam .  A  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  Sources, 
Principles  and  Practices  of  Islam.  By  Maulana  Muhammad  ‘All,  m.a., 
JUUB.,  Lahore,  Ahmadiyyah  Anjuman  Isha’at  Islam,  1936. 
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hands  in  the  year  1928.  He  had  read  it  with  pain,  he  said, 
on  account  of  the  distorted  picture  of  Islam  which  it  contain¬ 
ed,  and  he  suggested  that  I  should  write  a  comprehensive 
work  containing  a  true  picture  of  Islam  and  dealing  in  detail 

with  its  teachings .  The  multifarious  duties  which  I 

had  to  perform  as  President  of  the  Ahmadiyya  Anjuman 
Isha‘at  Islam  were  a  great  hindrance,  but  the  call  of  duty 
overcame  these  difficulties  and  I  set  to  work  immediately  after 
going  through  Klein’s  book,  and  the  work  is  now  being  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  same  name,” 

In  point  of  fact — and  this  is  largely  true  of  all  Muslim 
'  missionary  ’  publications — the  book  will  appeal  to  Muslims 
more  than  to  non-Muslims.  Though  the  author  is  at  logger- 
heads  with  a  large  portion  of  ftqh,  he  is  himself  a  faqih 
(though  a  very  large-minded  one)  ;  his  arguments  are  the 
arguments  of  fiqh  and  his  style  is  the  style  of  ftqh.  It  is  a 
style  quite  different  from  that  of  Christian  polemics  and  can 
only  be  appreciated  in  the  West  by  the  few  who  have  already 
made  some  study  of  Islam.  To  Muslims,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  style  is  familiar  and  will  seem  appropriate,  while  the 
subject-matter  is  of  overwhelming  interest. 

We  do  not  always  agree  with  Maulana  Muhammad  ‘All’s 
conclusions  upon  minor  points — sometimes  they  appear  to  us 
eccentric — but  his  premisses  are  always  sound,  we  are  always 
conscious  of  his  deep  sincerity ;  and  his  reverence  for  the  holy 
Qur’an  is  sufficient  in  itself  to  guarantee  his  work  in  all  essen¬ 
tials.  There  are  some,  no  doubt,  who  will  disagree  with  his 
general  findings,  but  they  will  not  be  those  from  whom  Al- 
Islam  has  anything  to  hope  in  the  future. 

He  begins  with  a  description  of  what  he  calls  the  “  sources  ” 
of  Islam — the  Qur’an,  Hadith,  Ijtihad,  Ijma'a.  Here  he  is 
already  at  cross-purposes  with  the  European  critics  who  pre¬ 
tend  to  find  “  sources  ”  of  Islam  in  other  religions  or  in  ancient 
folklore.  Then  follow  chapters  on  Faith,  the  Unity  of  God, 
His  Attributes,  Angels,  Revealed  Books,  Prophets,  Life  after 
Death,  Predestination,  Prayer,  Zakat,  Fasting,  Pilgrimage, 
Jihad,  Marriage,  Property,  Inheritance,  and  so  forth;  from 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  book  is  indeed  comprehensive. 
Each  chapter  is  a  complete  treatise,  showing  learning  and  re¬ 
search.  Those  on  Qadr,  Angels  and  The  Life  after  Death 
should  be  studied  to  observe  the  difference  between  the  ration¬ 
al  views  of  a  devout  traditionist  and  the  views  of  so-called 
rationalists.  We  are  tempted  to  quote  from  the  chapter  on 
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Ijtihad  (freedom  of  thought),  which  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
problem  of  revival : 

The  great  mujtahids  not  only  applied  their  judgment 
to  new  circumstances,  but  they  also  differed  in  their  principles 
of  jurisprudence,  which  shows  that  no-one  of  them  considered 
the  others  infallible.  If  they  were  not  infallible  then,  how 
did  they  become  infallible  after  so  many  centuries  when  the 
mere  lapse  of  time  necessitated  new  legislation  to  meet  new 
requirements?  That  the  Holy  Prophet  opened  the  door  of 
Ijtihad  is  only  too  clear,  that  he  never  ordered  it  to  be  closed 
after  a  certain  time  is  admitted  on  all  hands:  but  even  the 
great  Imams  never  closed  that  door.  Neither  Imam  Abu 
Hanifa,  nor  Malik,  nor  Shafi'i  nor  yet  Ahmad  ibn  Hanbal 
ever  said  that  no-one  after  him  shall  be  permitted  to  exercise 
his  own  judgment,  nor  did  any  one  of  them  claim  to  be  in¬ 
fallible  :  neither  does  any  book  on  the  principles  of  jurispru¬ 
dence  ( usul )  lay  down  that  the  exercise  of  a  man’s  own 
judgment  for  the  making  of  new  laws  was  forbidden  to  the 
Muslims  after  the  four  Imams  nor  yet  that  their  Ijtihad  has 
the  same  authority  as  the  Holy  Qur’an  and  the  Sunna. 
Ijtihad  was  a  great  blessing  to  the  Muslim  people :  it  was  the 
only  way  through  which  the  needs  of  the  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  and  the  requirements  of  the  different  races  merging  into 
Islam  could  be  met.  Neither  the  Holy  Prophet,  nor  any  of 
his  Companions  nor  any  of  the  great  mujtahids  of  Islam, 
ever  said  that  Muslims  were  forbidden  to  apply  their  own 
judgment  to  new  circumstances  and  the  everchanging  needs 
of  a  growing  community  after  a  certain  time ;  nor  has  any 
one  of  them  said,  what  in  fact  no-one  could  say,  that  no  new 
circumstances  would  arise  after  the  second  century.  What 
happened  was  that  the  attention  of  the  great  intellects  of  the 
third  century  was  directed  towards  the  collection  and  criticism 
of  Hadith.  On  the  other  hand,  the  four  Imams  rose  so  high 
above  the  ordinary  jurists  that  the  latter  were  dwarfed  into 
insignificance,  and  the  impression  gained  ground  gradually 
that  no-one  could  exercise  his  judgment  independently  of  the 
four  Imams.  This  impression  in  its  turn  led  to  limitations 
upon  Ijtihad  and  the  independence  of  thought  to  which  Islam 
had  given  an  impetus.  Being  thus  restrained  by  a  false  im¬ 
pression,  the  intellect  of  Islam  suffered  a  heavy  loss  and,  the 
increasing  demand  of  knowledge  being  brought  to  a  standstill, 
stagnation  and  ignorance  took  its  place.” 

Maulana  Muhammad  ‘All  personally  believes — and  there 
js.  nothing  unorthodox  in  the  belief — that  the  mercy  of  Allah 
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will  eventually  pardon  all  mankind.  He  bases  his  belief  upon 
the  saying  of  our  Prophet  which  concludes  with  the  words: 
“  Then  Allah  will  say,  The  angels  have  interceded  and  the 
prophets  have  interceded,  and  there  remains  the  Most  Merciful 
of  all  merciful  ones ;  then  he  will  take  a  handful  out  of  the 
fire  and  will  bring  forth  from  it  a  people  who  have  never  done 
any  good.”  Our  author  adds :  “  The  handful  of  God  cannot 
leave  anything  behind.” 

The  work  is  well  printed  and  handsomely  got  up,  a  credit 
to  the  Lahore  publishers ;  and  there  are  far  fewer  misprints 
than  arc  usually  to  be  found  in  English  books  printed  in  India. 
We  recommend  it  as  a  stimulus  to  Islamic  thought.  To  use 
an  old-fashioned  word,  it  is  an  edifying  book. 


M.  P. 


Ai.amgir  the  Great* 

No  personality  in  history  has  aroused  more  controversy 
than  that  of  Aurangzeyb ;  no  man’s  reputation  has  been  more 
furiously  assailed  and  more  loyally  defended.  In  Mr.  Faruki’s 
admirable  work  we  have  a  painstaking  defence  of  the  great 
Emperor,  in  which  all  the  allegations  made  against  him  are 
refuted  or  put  out  of  court.  The  book  is  not  written  in  the 
form  of  a  biography.  It  consists  of  chapters  which  are  really 
sections  devoted  each  to  some  subject  of  controversy ;  the  War 
of  Succession;  Destruction  of  Temples;  the  Jizyah;  Forced 
Conversions;  the  Emperor’s  relations  with  the  Rajputs,  the 
Sikhs,  the  Marathas  and  the  Deccan  Sultanates ;  the  Adminis¬ 
trative  System;  Economic  and  Social  Conditions.  This  ar¬ 
rangement,  well  adapted  as  it  is  to  the  author’s  purpose,  has 
from  the  reader’s  point  of  view  the  disadvantage  that  events 
do  not  appear  in  their  chronological  order.  When  reading 
the  account  of  Aurangzeyb’s  dealings  with  the  Marathas,  for 
instance,  one  has  to  search  in  other  chapters  to  ascertain 
whether  the  date  of  such  an  event  was  before  or  after  Aurang¬ 
zeyb’s  accession  or  the  fall  of  Bijapur.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  author  has  omitted  to  add  a  chronological  table  of 
events,  and  still  more  regrettable  that  he  has  not  supplied 
an  index  to  a  work  which  abounds  in  proper  names  of  men 
and  places  and  is  certain  to  be  used  for  reference. 

*Aurangzeb  and  His  Times,  by  Zahiruddin  Faruki  B.A.,  {Alig.) , 
Barristcr-at-Law,  Bombay,  Taraporevala,  1935,  pp.  582. 
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Mr.  Faruki  crosses  swords  repeatedly  with  our  valued  con¬ 
tributor  Sir  Jadunath  Sarkar,  the  most  eminent  and  most 
severe  of  contemporary  Hindu  critics  of  the  Mu^hals — success¬ 
fully,  as  it  seems  to  us.  The  more  research  is  made  into  the 
records  of  the  period  the  clearer  it  becomes  that  Aurangzeyb 
was  not  the  monster  of  hypocrisy  and  guile  which  Hindu 
writers,  with  some  bright  exceptions,  have  depicted ;  and  that 
he  was  not  animated  by  hatred  of  the  Hindu  community  or  a 
purpose  to  convert  them  wholesale  to  Islam.  The  fact  is 
that  Hindu  historians  have  gone  for  information  concerning 
Islam,  its  laws  and  polity  to  English  authors  of  a  bygone  day 
who  to  an  avowed  anti-Muslim  bias  added  a  large  measure 
of  ignorance  and  misunderstanding. 

When  writing  about  the  jizyah ,  Mr.  Faruki  forgets  to  point 
out  that  attempts  to  convert  a  non-Muslim  from  whom  the 
jizyah  had  been  accepted  were  punishable  according  to  Islamic 
law  by  death.  He  has  ajso  forgotten  to  mention  that  the 
imposition  of  the  jizyah  implied  the  recognition  of  Hinduism 
as  a  religion  having  a  Scripture,  not  mere  idolatry,  and  the 
fact  that  an  Emperor  so  well  up  in  the  Sacred  Law  as  Aurang¬ 
zeyb  deliberately  reimposed  the  tax  on  Hindus  is  a  proof  not 
of  his  intolerance  for  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  but  the  reverse.  Communities  which  paid  the  jizyah 
were  tolerated  and  privileged  communities. 

That  Aurangzeyb  wished  to  regulate  everything  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Islamic  law  seems  probable,  but  such  a  wish  on  his 
part  would  absolutely  preclude  harsh  treatment  of  the  law- 
abiding  subjects. 

To  explain  Aurangzeyb’s  destruction  of  some  Hindu 
temples  and  patronage  of  others,  Mr.  Faruki  takes  the  line 
that  only  temples  newly  built  without  permission  were  demo¬ 
lished.  We  have  heard  of  a  Hindu  temple  in  the  Deccan 
which  claims  Aurangzeyb  as  its  founder!  On  the  line  of 
argument  which  he  has  chosen  Mr.  Faruki  makes  out  a  good 
case;  but  we  cannot  help  fancying  that  the  real  explanation 
will  be  found,  if  sought  for  diligently,  in  Aurangzeyb’s  well- 
known  concern  for  public  decency.  The  temples  that  he 
destroyed  were  scenes  of  immorality,  while  those  he  patronised 
were  connected  with  good  works.  That  was  certainly  his 
policy  towards  Muslim  institutions  and,  famous  as  he  was  for 
justice  in  his  day,  it  is  unlikely  that  he  had  a  separate  policy 
towards  Hindu  institutions  in  time  of  peace.  In  time  of  war 
it  /nay  well  have  been  otherwise.  Mr.  Faruki  writes: 
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“  The  trouble  in  Rajputana  began  with  the  Rajputs  of 
Khandela  who  jrebelled  in  1769.  It  was  during  this  rising 
that  ‘  Darab  Khan  was  sent  with  a  strong  army  to  punish  the 
Rajputs  of  Khandela  and  demolish  its  great  temple.’  These 
remarks  give  us  a  clue  to  Aurangzeyb’s  iconoclastic 
tendencies.” 

Do  they?  We  wonder.  Mr.  Faruki  himself  tells  us  that 
to  destroy  temples  when  punishing  rebellion  was  the  practice 
of  Jahangir  and  of  other  Muslim  rulers  before  him,  even  as 
destruction  of  mosques  was  the  practice  of  the  enemy.  There¬ 
for  the  iconoclasm  cannot  be  made  personal  to  Aurangzeyb. 
Those  temples  were,  no  doubt,  regarded  as  “  hotbeds  of  sedi¬ 
tion.”  The  contemporary  sources  of  information,  moreover, 
are  not  always  trustworthy.  “  There  are  instances  ”  says  our 
author  “  in  which  contemporary  historians  have  often  turned 
a  regulation  applying  to  a  particular  locality  or  necessitated 
by  particular  circumstances  into  a  general  order  and  perma¬ 
nent  law  of  the  land.  The  Holi  celebration,  for  instance,  was 
not  stopped  as  is  asserted  by  Khafi  Khan  (II,  214).  There 
being  an  apprehension  of  a  breach  of  peace,  some  police 
orders  were  promulgated  regulating  the  festival.  Hamilton’s 
description  of  Holi  which  he  characterises  as  a  ‘  mad  feast  ’ 
must  dispel  all  doubts  about  the  celebration  of  the  important 
festival.” 

Mr.  Faruki  shows  that  Aurangzeyb  had  more  Hindus  in 
high  position  in  his  service  than  ever  Akbar  had.  The  man 
who  wrote  in  an  official  letter  here  quoted :  “  What  connection 
have  earthly  affairs  with  religion?  And  what  right  have 
administrative  works  to  meddle  with  bigotry?  ‘  For  you  is 
your  religion  and  for  me  is  mine  ’  ”  is  obviously  one  to  judge 
men  by  their  conduct  not  by  their  profession  of  a  creed. 

Mr.  Faruki’s  account  of  the  conquest  of  the  Deccan  Sul¬ 
tanates  and  of  the  Maratha  War,  of  which  he  shows  the  con¬ 
quest  of  the  Shi‘a  Sultanates  to  have  been  an  incident,  is 
memorable.  He  clearly  shows  that  the  Maratha  War  could 
have  been  ended  quickly  but  for  the  jealousies  and  intrigues 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Mughal  armies.  One  of  the  author¬ 
ities  he  quotes  for  this  opinion  is  a  Hindu  in  the  Imperial 
service.  It  seems  possible  that  in  his  old  age  Aurangzeyb 
found  his  Hindu  nobles  more  dependable  than  some  of  the 
Muslims.  The  Imperial  Princes,  thinking  of  the  war  of  suc¬ 
cession  which  would  follow  on  the  death  of  the  old  Emperor, 
saw  in  the  present  enemies  possible  future  allies  to  be  propi- 
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tiated ;  and  the  Muslim  generals,  with  the  same  preoccupa¬ 
tion,  were  jealous  of  each  other’s  fame.  Mr.  Faruki  writes : 

“  We  have  seen  that  in  the  course  of  one  year  in  1689 
Aurangzeyb  had  succeeded  in  capturing  many  Maratha  forts. 
Why  was  it  that  after  a  decade  the  Mughals  found  the  task 
supremely  difficult?  For  full  five  years  "they  had  to  concen¬ 
trate  all  their  strength  on  reducing  those  very  places  which 
previously  had  yielded  to  slight  pressure.  The  reason  for 
failure  is  to  be  found  in  the  degeneration  of  the  Mughal  nobles. 
Constant  bickerings,  incessant  intrigues  and  extreme  selfish¬ 
ness  were  the  characteristic  traits  of  the  nobility .  If 

any  party  succeeded  in  escalading  any  fort  it  was  left  unsup¬ 
ported  with  the  result  that  it  had  to  retreat  with  heavy  casual¬ 
ties.  Every  attempt  at  daring  initiative  and  individual  effort 
was  discounted  by  selfish  rivals.” 

And  he  goes  on  to  quote  Manucci : 

“In  the  early  days  of  the  war  he  (Aurangzeyb)  left  the 
command  in  the  hands  of  the  generals,  while  he  looked  after 
the  administration  of  the  empire.  But  finding  that  these 

officers  did  not  act  as  he  wished . he  took  the  command 

of  the  army  in  person.  It  is,  therefore,  twenty-six  years  that 
this  king  has  been  in  the  field,  and  during  that  space  of  time 
has  effected  all  the  conquests  of  which  I  have  spoken.” 

It  must  be  added  that,  while  in  personal  command  of  the 
army,  Aurangzeyb  never  ceased  to  “  look  after  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  empire;”  and  to  the  day  of  his  death  at  eighty- 
nine  he  still  could  impose  awe  upon  his  sons  and  upon  the 
aforesaid  selfish  nobles.  And  the  empire,  on  the  whole,  was 
prosperous  and  peaceful.  Historians  follow  the  excitement 
of  the  war  which  was  being  waged  beyond  its  southern 
frontier.  Within  the  empire,  Mr.  Faruki  tells  us — “  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life  were  very  cheap,  the  internal  price  level  was  stable, 
manufactured  goods  were  transported  over  long  distances, 
indigenous  industry  was  well  patronised  and  the  wealth  of  the 
country  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  people.” 

The  reign  and  acts  of  Aurangzeyb  are  set  forth  and  ex¬ 
plained  by  Mr.  Faruki,  but  not  the  character  of  Aurangzeyb. 
This  has  so  far  eluded  every  historian.  He  was  undemonstra¬ 
tive  to  a  fault,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  was  a  man  of 
feeling  and  deep  human  sympathy  under  his  reserve.  His 
desire  for  a  united  India  may  have  come  from  his  perception 
of  the  danger  threatening  India  from  without  if  she  remained 
...divided.  He  was  a  man  of  action  and  adventure,  a  splendid 
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horseman  even  in  extreme  old  age.  It  may  be  that  he  pre¬ 
ferred  to  end  his  days  campaigning  in  the  Deccan  to  growing 
old  amid  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  capital.  It  may  be  that 
he  really  loved  the  Deccan,  where  he  had  spent  his  happiest 
years.  His  care  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  his  love  of 
justice  and  the  pains  he  took  with  the  administration  are  facts 
of  history  which  no-one  can  dispute.  We  must  agree  with  the 
old  English  writer  who  described  him  as  “  The  greatest  king 
that  ever  ruled  in  Industan.” 

Mr.  Faruki’s  English,  although  fluent,  is  not  always  per¬ 
fect.  He  has  a  tendency  to  coin  new  words,  of  which  the 
meaning  is  quite  clear  to  us,  but  which  give  the  reader  an  un¬ 
pleasant  shock.  For  example :  “If  some  of  Aurangzeyb’s 
actions  are,  however,  evincive  of  a  declension  of  spirit  from  his 
own  precepts  and  resolutions  the  causes  are  to  be  sought  in 
the  tumultive  reactions  against  the  indiscretions  of  Akbar  and 
Dara.”  (Our  italics) .  But  our  chief  demand  is  for  an  index 
and  a  chronological  table  of  events.  The  work  deserves  them 
and  they  ought  to  be  supplied  in  new  editions. 


M.  P. 


The  Story  of  India* 

To  write  a  history  of  India  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day  without  omitting  any  date  or  factor  of  importance 
is  no  small  achievement.  Sir  George  Dunbar  has  done  this 
and  by  his  way  of  doing  it  has  made  a  book  which  can  be  read 
for  pleasure.  From  the  point  of  view  of  clear  narrative  the 
first  eighty-five  pages,  which  deal  with  Hindu  India  before 
the  Muslim  conquest,  are  the  most  successful,  for  the  ancient 
Hindus  had  no  care  for  history,  and  what  is  known  of  India 
in  those  days  is  one  thin  thread  and  not  the  tangle  of  the 
Muslim  period,  when  India  has  a  carefully  recorded  many- 
sided  history,  or  the  documentary  maze  of  the  period  of  British 
domination.  The  author’s  purpose,  stated  in  the  Preface,  is 
“  to  give,  without  too  great  a  loss  of  perspective,  some  idea  of 
the  story  of  India  and  to  indicate  the  stages  which  have  led 
to  the  political  situation  of  1935.  Religion  which,  when  all 
is  said,  dominates  the  country ;  the  causes  of  the  decline  of 
empires  into  chaos;  the  form  of  these  governments  and  how 
they  affected  the  mass  of  the  people;  literature  and  art; 

*A  History  of  India  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  by 
Sir  George  Dunbar  Bt.,  London,  Ivor  Nicholson  and  Watson  Ltd.,  1936., 
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commerce  and  industry ;  the  influence  of  sea-power  upon 
India’s  destinies ;  the  building-up  of  British  paramountcy ;  the 
effect  of  Western  ideas  upon  the  politically-minded  classes — 
these  are  the  features  upon  which  emphasis  has  been  laid.” 

All  this  has  been  done  effectively  in  the  book  before  us,  and 
the  author,  in  many  passages,  shows  sympathy  for  Indians. 
It  is  a  pity  that  for  his  view  of  the  character  and  reign  of 
Aurangzeb  he  should  have  relied  entirely  on  Sir  Jadunath 
Sarkar,  and  thus  adopted  what  may  be  called  the  Hindu 
thesis  on  a  subject  still  in  dispute,  ignoring  weighty  evidence 
upon  the  other  side.  The  citing  of  the  jizya  as  part  of  a  cam¬ 
paign  of  persecution  shows  the  thesis  to  be  wrong,  for  the 
jizya  gives  security  and  a  regular  Islamic  status  to  those  who 
pay  it,  and  Aurangzeb  was  a  stickler  for  Islamic  law. 

For  Aurangzeb,  Sir  George  accepts  the  Hindu  thesis,  and 
for  India’s  recent  troubles  he  accepts  the  British  Government’s 
thesis.  He  tells  us  nothing  of  the  real  causes  of  the  unrest 
in  the  Punjab  after  the  war  and  of  the  first  non-co-operation 
movement.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  such  a  book  to 
cover  every  cause  and  event,  but  the  result  of  the  omission 
mentioned  is  a  loss  of  perspective  which  will  strike  the  Indian 
reader  of  the  book  immediately.  On  the  whole,  however, 
this  tremendous  work  of  condensation  is  astonishingly  well 
done. 

There  are  many  more  misprints  than  one  is  accustomed 
to  find  in  English  books  printed  at  home — so  many  that  we 
turned  to  the  title-page  under  the  impression  that  the  book 
must  have  been  printed  in  India.  On  p.  127  we  read  of  the 
founder  of  the  Bahman  Shahi  dynasty  that  “  he  claimed 
descent  from  the  half-mythical  hero  Bahman  son  of  Isfandiyar, 
from  whom  the  dynasty  which  he  founded  is  named.”  We 
had  aiways  understood  that  Bahman  was  a  local  form  of 
Brahman,  and  that  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  had  been  slave 
to  a  Brahman  who  had  been  kind  to  him  and  had  foretold 
his  future  greatness,  for  which  reason  he  assumed  the  name. 
The  spelling  of  Muslim  names  is  often  wrong — e.g.,  p.  19 1 
“  Akbar  was  given  the  title  Iman-i-Adil  (just  leader)  ”  for 
Imam-i-Adil;  pp.  290,  291  “  Azim-ush-Shah  ”  and  “  Rafi- 
ush-Shah  ”  for  Azim-ush-Shan  and  Rafi‘-ush-Shan ;  p.  283, 
“  Abd-ul-Wahlab  ”  for  ‘Abdul  Wahhab;  p.  277,  “Abdul 
Hasan”  for  Abu’l-Hasan  (Tana  Shah). 

On  p.  136,  we  find  the  worst  mistake  of  all  when  the  author 
•defers  to  “  those  words  of  the  Koran  which  describe  so  much 
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of  Indian  history ;  ‘  The  sword  for  him  who  can  wield  it  and 
dominion  for  him  who  conquers.’  ”  We  know  of  no  such 
words  in  the  Koran.  If  they  are  found  in  some  translation  it 
must  be  a  very  bad  one.  But  we  suspect  the  original  to 
signify  “  He  who  wields  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword 
and  he  who  conquers  shall  be  overcome,”  which  looks  like  a 
verse  from  the  Bible. 

A  very  pleasing  feature  of  the  book  consists  in  its  illustra¬ 
tion  by  64  excellent  photographs  ranging  from  Mohenjo-Daro 
to  New  Delhi,  and  including  reproductions  of  monuments, 
works  of  art,  handicrafts  and  types  of  humanity. 

In  conclusion,  as  a  glimpse  of  Sir  George  Dunbar's  per¬ 
sonal  attitude  we  quote  his  remarks  on  p.  365  “  It  is  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  order,  the  gift  of  Great  Britain  to  India, 
after  the  series  of  cataclysms  making  up  her  earlier  history, 
which  has  created  among  the  educated  classes  of  British  India 
in  recent  years  a  strong  nationalistic  feeling  best  described  as 
political  self-respect.” 

The  work  is  provided  with  16  maps  and  an  index.  A 
chronology  of  events  is  appended  to  each  section. 


M.  P. 


Muslims  and  Hindus 

We  have  received  two  publications  which  are  particularly 
welcome  as  contributing  to  more  cordial  relations  between 
Hindus  and  Muslims.  One,  by  Mr.  Nhnalal  C.  Mehta  of  the 
Indian  Civil  Service,  is  a  reprint  of  a  series  of  articles  which 
first  appeared  in  “  The  Leader  ”  of  Allahabad  extolling  the 
Muslim  contribution  to  India’s  civilization.*  It  is  a  frank 
and  generous  acknowledgment,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  from  the  Introduction  that  Mr.  Mehta’s  Muslim  friends 
were  greatly  pleased  with  it.  Islam  has  indeed  contributed 
to  India’s  progress  in  a  variety  of  ways,  but  Hindu  recognition 
of  the  fact  is  usually  grudged  or  withheld,  while  there  are 
some  who  would  deny  it  altogether.  Mr.  Mehta’s  tribute  is, 
therefore,  doubly  useful ;  as  instruction  for  his  co-religionists 
will  touch  them  all  the  more  because  it  comes  from  a  quarter 
whence  they  are  unaccustomed  to  get  compliments. 

*Contribution  of  Islam  to  Indian  Culture,  by  Nanalal  C.  Mehta, 
I.C.S. 
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The  second  pamphlet  before  us  is  a  more  serious  work, 
being  a  comparison  of  the  Islamic  conception  of  the  Deity 
with  that  of  Hinduism  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Wahed  Husain, 
an  advocate  in  the  High  Court  of  Calcutta.*  As  an  example 
of  his  work  we  quote  the  following : 

“  In  the  whole  range  of  the  Islamic  Scriptures  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  fictitious  representation  of  God  in  any  shape 
or  form.  The  Qur’an  sets  its  face  squarely  against  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  any  emblematical  representation  of  God  or  of  His 
divine  powers.  '  Nothing  can  be  likened  unto  Him,’  is  the 
declaration  of  the  Qur’an.  It  further  declares,  “  His  are  the 
excellent  qualities  which  human  intellect  can  conceive,”  but 
they  are  not  regarded  as  separate  or  distinct  from  the  Divine 
Essence.  They  arc  co-existent  and  co-eternal  with  God. 
Consequently  none  of  the  attributes  of  Allah  or  His  divine 
powers  are  worshipped  in  any  shape  or  form  as  a  separate 
entity.  Even  there  is  no  such  idea  latent  or  apparent,  in  the 
Qur’an  or  Hadiths  as  that  of  the  Christian  Trinity  or  the 
Hindu  Triad,  consisting  of  the  three  aspects  of  God.  The 
Islamic  conception  of  Allah  is  nhad,  i.e.,  one  indivisible  whole 
which  admits  of  no  parts;  not  is  there  any  doctrine  which 
holds  that  His  one  part  or  aspect,  as  a  distinct  entity,  does  one 
thing;  and  His  another  part  or  aspect  does  a  different  thing. 
Whatever  He  does,  He  does  as  an  entire  intelligent  Being 
according  to  His  high  purpose.  A  similar  idea  is  also  to  be 
found  in  some  passages  of  the  Upanishads.  Compare  the 
following 

( a )  ‘God  is  without  figure,  epithet,  definition  or  de¬ 

scription.  He  is  without  defect,  not  liable  to 
annihilation,  change,  pain,  or  birth;  we  can 
only  say  that  he  who  is  the  eternal  Being  is  God.’ 

( b )  ‘  The  vulgar  look  for  their  gods  in  water ;  men  of 

more  extended  knowledge  in  celestial  gods ;  the 
ignorant  in  wood,  bricks,  and  stones,  but  the 
learned  men  in  the  universal  soul.’  ” 


The  work  is  scholarly  in  tone,  and  it  is  evident  that 
Mr.  Husain  is  deeply  interested  in  this  comparison  to  which 
he  has  devoted  many  hours  of  thoughtful  study.  His  is  the 
kind  of  work  which  Muslims  would  do  well  to  study  and  which 
Hindus  will  appreciate  in  the  same  way  that  Muslims  have 


*Conception  of  Divinity  in  Islam  and  the  U panishads,  by  Wahed 
—flusain,  b.a.,  b.l.,  Calcutta,  Bengal  Journals  Ltd.,  1936  Price  Rs.  1-8-0. 
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appreciated  Mr.  Mehta’s  little  book,  as  a  compliment  from  an 
unexpected  quarter.  We  feel  that  in  study  and  appreciation 
of  each  other’s  literature  and  allowance  for  each  other’s  point 
of  view  lies  the  only  path  of  friendship  for  the  two  communi¬ 
ties.  Would  that  there  were  more  Mr.  Mehtas  and  more 
Mr.  Wahed  Husains! 


The  Prophet  of  Islam  and  His  Teachings 

“  The  more  we  study  Islam  the  more  are  we  convinced 
that  this  religion  of  which  universalism  is  the  most  distinctive 
feature,  all-round  progress  the  main  key-note  and  the  unity 
of  God  and  equality  of  man  the  chief  message  is  intended  for 
the  whole  of  mankind.  Another  unique  feature  of  Islam  is 
that  it  is  antagonistic  to  no  true  religion  and  acknowledges 
and  reveres  the  prophets  of  all  the  great  religions  and  invites 
all  peoples  to  the  path  of  purity  and  virtuous  life.  If  there  is 
any  religion  that  can  effectively  withstand  the  atheism,  agnos¬ 
ticism,  and  materialism  that  are  gradually  getting  a  hold  over 
the  entire  civilized  world,  it  is  Islam,  which  has  harmonized 
every  progress  made  by  philosophy  and  science.  ” 

These  words  of  Maulvi  Abdul  Karim  in  his  Preface  suffi¬ 
ciently  indicate  the  scope  and  purpose  of  this  book.  He  goes 
on  to  say : 

“  In  this  work  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  refute 
the  false  imputations  made  against  Hazrat  Muhammad  by 
prejudiced  critics  and  to  prove  that  he  was  a  true  Messenger 
of  God  and  one  of  the  greatest  reformers  and  benefactors  of 
mankind.  Misrepresentation  of  facts  and  misinterpretation 
of  motives  by  non-Muslims  may  not  be  unnatural ;  but  what 
is  very  regrettable  is  that  some  of  the  present-day  educated 
Muslims  should  have  failed  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
life  and  teachings  of  their  own  Prophet.  This  is  perhaps  the 
result  of  scepticism  and  materialistic  ideas  engendered  by 
godless  occidental  education.” 

We  should  say  that  Western  education  would  have  no  such 
deplorable  effect  if  the  students  in  their  homes  had  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Islam.  It  is  precisely  for  these  Muslim  students 
who  come  from  uninspiring  homes  that  books  like  this  of 
Maulvi  Abdul  Karim  are  valuable.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  of  the  refutations  published  ever  reach  the  hostile 
critics  or,  if  they  reach  them,  have  a  chastening  effect.  But 

*By  Moulvi  Abdul  Karim,  b.a.,  m.l.c..  Calcutta,  1936.  Price  Re.  i,_. 
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it  is  a  fact  that  Muslim  students  eagerly  devour  such  books 
especially  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  they  are  written 
interestingly  and  come  from  the  pen  of  one  in  high  position. 

We  do  not  like  the  author’s  “  Hazrat  Muhammad,”  the 
title  Hazrat  seeming  to  us  beneath  our  Prophet’s  dignity.  His 
name,  with  “May  God  bless  him!”  would  be  preferable. 
And  when  he  writes  of  “  thousands  of  English  men  and  women 
of  all  ranks  and  positions  ”  having  already  become  Muslims 
it  is  a  little  misleading.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  two  thousand 
who  have  done  so.  There  are  thousands  of  Muslims  in 
England,  it  is  true,  but  the  great  majority  are  sojourners  from 
Muslim  countries,  not  of  English  birth.  In  the  same  volume 
is  a  shorter  treatise  on  “  Islam’s  contribution  to  Science  and 
Civilization,”  enumerating  facts  which  have  been  often  stated 
in  these  pages.  It  is  a  book  which  may  do  much  good  among 
the  young  men  of  Western  education  whom  the  author  had  in 
mind  when  he  wrote  it. 

The  Holy  Quran1 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Holy 
Qurah  published  by  the  Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-Islam,  Lahore. 
With  a  view  to  ensure  accuracy  it  has  been  printed  from  photo 
blocks  of  well-known  authentic  manuscripts.  Subdivision  of 
chapters,  methods  of  pronunciation  headings  of  surahs, 
indices  and  other  useful  information  is  given  in  the  intro¬ 
duction. 

The  excellent  printing  and  the  get-up  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  volume  is  beautifully  bound.  As  this  is  the  first 
edition  of  the  holy  book  that  has  been  printed  on  a  German 
offset  machine  of  a  very  high  order,  we  recommend  that  this 
edition  with  its  special  features,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
Muslim  who  is  in  search  of  an  accurate  copy. 

A  copy  of  the  Pamphlet  containing  1 6  specimen  pages  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Publishers  on  application. 

Sh.  U. 

Sahih  Al-Bukhari- 

While  already  more  than  a  dozen  English  versions  of  the 
Holy  Quran  exist  and  better  interpretations  are  promised 

(1)  Aksi  Quran-i-Majid,  published  by  the  Anjuman-i-Himayat-i- 
Islam,  Brandreth  Road,  Lahore.  Size  29"  X 4o"/i6,  price  Rs.  3  per  copy. 

(2)  Sahih  Al-Bukhari,  translated  from  the  Arabic,  with  explanatory 
notes,  by  Mohd.  Asad  (Leopold  Weiss),  vol.  I,  part  I,  price  Rs.  2-8-0 
(India  and  Ceylon)  and  4  sh.  (Foreign  countries).  The  Arafat  Publi¬ 
cations,  Srinagar  (Kashmir). 
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every  now  and  then,  no  serious  attempt  has  been  undertaken 
to  make  the  vast  literature  of  Hadith  accessible  to  the  English- 
reading  public;  although,  as  Mr.  Leopold  Weiss,  now  better 
known  by  his  Muslim  name  Mohammad  Asad — points  out  in 
his  short  preface  to  the  book  under  review :  “  It  is  in  the 
Hadith,  the  authentic  reports  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
Prophet  Mohammad,  that  the  spirit  of  Islam  finds  its  most 
concrete  expression.  They  show  with  unmistakable  clearness 
the  last  Prophet’s  attitude  towards  various  aspects  of  religious 
and  social  life,  and  are  thus  the  only  means  of  avoiding  mis¬ 
understanding  and  wilful  misrepresentation  of  the  Quranic 
teachings.” 

Of  these  authentic  Traditions  the  foremost  collection  is 
that  of  Mohammad-ibn-Ismail  Al-Bukhari,  which  apart  from 
its  canonical  sanctity  among  the  Mussalmans,  is  an  unique 
monument  of  scrupulous  and  critical  compilation  that 
historiography  has  known.  A  French  translation  of  this  great 
work  appeared  some  forty  years  ago  but  is  out  of  print  now. 
Scholarly  critics  do  not  find  it  satisfactory  and  some  of  the 
footnotes,  the  translators  chose  to  add,  are,  to  say  the  least, 
silly.  Mr.  Asad’s  enterprise  is  therefore  sure  to  be  received 
with  acclamation  not  only  by  the  Orientalist  but  also  by  a 
growing  English-reading  public  among  the  Muslim  community 
in  whose  interest  the  able  translator  has  primarily  set  himself 
to  perform  the  task.  The  translation  is  throughout  illuminated 
by  explanatory  notes  which  occupy  more  than  half  the  volume. 
In  these  footnotes,  besides  elucidating  meanings  and  solving 
difficulties  of  the  text  Mr.  Asad  has  kept  in  view  the  doubts 
of  the  modern  sceptic,  succeeding,  we  hope,  in  dispelling  them 
to  a  large  extent. 

According  to  Mr.  Asad’s  plan  the  whole  book  will  be 
published  in  40  parts  followed  by  an  index  to  complete  it. 
The  neat  printing  of  the  Arabic  text  side  by  side  with  the 
English  version  is  likely  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  many  a  press¬ 
man  who  has  to  tackle  with  the  perplexities  of  such  bilingual 
publications.  On  the  whole,  we  can  sincerely  congratulate 
Mr.  Asad  for  such  a  hopeful  beginning  and  trust  his  learning 
and  labour  will  receive  the  recognition  they  so  eminently 
deserve. 


S.  H. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 

With  the  next  January  number  the  “  Islamic  Culture  ” 
will  enter  upon  the  second  decade  of  its  existence.  Looking 
back  at  these  past  ten  years,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  our 
work  was  not  in  vain.  The  aim  of  this  journal  was,  and  is, 
to  contribute  towards  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  Muslim 
culture  in  its  various  aspects  and  the  appreciation  which  our 
endeavours  received  not  only  from  the  Muslim  public,  but 
also  from  the  steadily  growing  circle  of  European  orientalists. 
But  from  the  next  volume  onwards,  the  intellectual  scope  of 
our  journal  will  be  widened,  so  as  to  make  it  still  more  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  cultural  cause  for  which  it  stands.  Our  main¬ 
stay  will  remain,  as  before,  the  research  into  the  intellectual 
and  historical  foundations  of  the  Islamic  past.  But  beyond 
this,  we  shall  provide  a  line  of  investigation  into  the  different 
ways  of  thought  existing  in  the  living  world  of  Islam,  and 
will  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  philosophical  valuation  of  the 
dynamic  elements  of  the  Islamic  Culture  and  of  the  possibility 
they  offer  for  future  development.  The  programme,  we  know 
it  well,  is  ambitious ;  but  we  feel  confident  that  its  realisation 
is  possible  with  the  help  of  the  excellent  band  of  our  contribu¬ 
tors,  Muslims  and  non-Muslims,  whose  names  are  already 
familiar  to  our  readers,  as  well  as  that  of  new  personalities 
whose  collaboration  is  anticipated  in  our  future  programme. 

The  outward  appearance  of  our  journal  will  be  somewhat 
changed ;  its  size  will  be  enlarged,  and  particular  care  will  be 
paid  to  typographical  improvement.  The  subscription  rate 
will  be  from  now  on  reduced  to  Rs.  8  (Inland)  and  sh.  16 
(Foreign)  per  annum;  the  price  of  a  single  copy  will  be 
Rs.  2-4-0  and  4  sh.  6  d.,  respectively. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  from  January, 
.1937,  the  “  Islamic  Culture  ”  will  be  edited  by  Mr.  Muham¬ 
mad  Asad  (Leopold  Weiss),  already  known  to  the  public 
through  his  translation  of  “  Sahih  al-Bukhari  ”  and  other 
works  on  Islamic  subjects. 
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